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THE  EDITOR'S 
BILLBOARD  OF  COMING 
ATTRACTIONS 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL  ADVERTISERS 
GUARANTEED 


Coeer  Design 

The  cover  design  of  the  April  12th 
number  has  to  do  with  aviation,  and 
tells  what  the  birdmen  sometimes  en- 
counter on  their  cross-country  flights. 

Special  Articles 

"Horse  Sense  in  Hog-Raising,"  which 
will  appear  shortly,  is  descriptive  of 
an  unusually  well-organized  hog-farm 
where  the  live  animals  are  handled  as 
systematically  as  are  their  carcasses  in 
the  most  up-to-date  packing-houses. 
There  will  also  be  a  complete  discus- 
sion of  the  culture  of  sweet  clover, 
which  is  the  twin  of  alfalfa  and  a  half- 
brother  to  tlie  common  clovers. 

The  HeadteoT^  Shop 

Again  we  extend  oar  inTitation  ^c^r 

1913  ideas  of  Headwork  Shop  caliber. 
If  yon  have  a  simple  labor-saving  and 
time-shortening  device,  describe  it  and 
sketch  it  as  dearly  as  you  can,  and 
the  editors  will  do  the  rest. 

Garden  and  Orchard 

Hubbaird-sqaash  growing,  as  told  by  a 
squash  expert,  will  be  presented  in  an 
early  issue.  This  expert,  whose  squash 
crop  has  never  failed,  tells  how  six 
hundred  pounds  of  Hubbards  can  be 
grown  on  a  garden  plot  35x125  feet. 
"At  What  Age  Should  Trees  be  Set" 
is  a  subject  that  nurserymen  have  been 
arguing  about  for  some  years.  Mr. 
O.  M.  Taylor  solves  this  problem  in  an 
impartial  manner. 

Poallry 

"Facts  Worth  Knowing  About  Geese" 
are  the  observations  of  a  writer  who 
claims  that  goose  eggs,  feathers  and 
flesh  are  now  selling  at  prices  good 
enough  to  warrant  a  few  thousand 
more  poultrymen  going  into  goose 
culture. 

Crops  and  SoUs 

"Planting  Trees  with  Dynamite"  gives 
the  practical  experiences  of  a  farmer 
who  has  used  this  explosive  for  digging 
holes  for  trees  and  loosening  the  sub- 
soil. There  wtH  also  be  timely  articles 
on  crop  pests  and  how  to  fight  them. 

Liet  Sfat^  and  Dairg 

Mr.  Ross  contrilrates  a  discussion  en- 
titled "What  Amateur  Horse-Breeders 
Should  Know„"  wMch  gives  horse  in- 
formation that  every  farmer  can 
understand  and  apply. 

Farm  Notes 

The  irksome  task  of  handling  maniare 
is  nicely  solved  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Wendt  entitled  "Let  the  Track  Save 
Your  Back,"  being  a  description  of  a 
home-made  mannre-carrier  with  many 
advantages  and  no  drawbacks. 

Surjday  Reading 

The  Sunday-school  lessons  wiH  be  ex- 
plained and  commented  on  as  usual, 
and  there  will  be  interesting  special 
articles  of  religious  nature  for  your 
Sunday  afteraoian  reading. 

Ncedhwor\ 

An  odd  and  attractive  luncheon-set  o£ 
linen  and  crochet  will  delight  aH 
women  who  crochet — and  what  woman 
does  not?  Etlnstrations  and  full  direc- 
tions will  be  given. 

Fashiora 

Just  what  you  have  been  wanting,  but 
not  expecting — a  page  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  new  waists.  Miss  Gould  also 
shows  us  some  of  the  new  materials 
for  morning  and  afternoon  dresses, 
and  tells  all  about  them. 

Recipes 

A  good  many  of  the  best  old  ways,  and 
some  new  ones  too,  in  which  the 
homely  but  useful  potato  may  be  pre- 
pared and  served  so  as  to  tempt  the 
appetite. 

Points  for  Young  Pitchert 

The  baseball  season  is  nearly  here, 
and  we  are  prepared  for  it  with  an 
article  which  will  tell  the  boys  just 
how  to  throw  curves  that  mean  three 
strikes  and  you're  out. 

What  Two  Women  Did 

You  will  want  to  read  how  two  women 
capitalized  their  knowledge  of  practical 
cookery.  It  is  intensely  interesting — 
and  practical,  and  it  may  help  to  solve 
some  of  your  problems. 


A  very  romantic  episode  took  place  on  a  Kentucky 
A  Kentucky  farm  last  summer.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 

Elopement  an  elopement.  The  lady  In  the  case  belonged  to  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  America.  While  not  a  "lady 
of  color"  in  the  ordinary  sense,  she  is  descended  from  a  very  well- 
known  lace  originally  found  in  West  Africa. 

The  gentleman  is  an  aristocrat.  His  descent  is  remotely  from 
denizens  of  the  highlands  of  India,  but  in  more  recent  ages  from  an 
Italian  branch  of  the  family.  He  is  very  proud,  as  are  all  his  rela- 
tives, very  handsome,  pugnacious  and  even  quarrelsome,  an  elegant 
fellow  in  dress  and  manner,  being  very  fond  of  red  neckwear,  but  so 
exquisite  in  apparel  that  the  brilliancy  of  his  clothing  gives  one  no 
feeling  that  his  taste  is  vulgar.  In  fact,  he  is  a  good  type  of  the 
high-class  Kentucky  gentleman. 

The  lady  in  the  case  is,  on  the  contrary,  modest  and  drooping  in 
manner,  though  very  active;  and  while  her  voice — her  one  lack  of 
perfect  ladyhood — is  a  little  harsh,  she  is  timid  and  retiring  to  a  fault. 
She  likes  a  home  nest  as  far  from  the  haunts  of  men  as  possible,  and 
her  friends  are  sometimes  vexed  at  her  habit  of  "hiding  her  nest" — 
as  they  jokingly  term  it — in  some  remote  nook  of  the  woods  or  fields, 
out  of  sight  and  almost  past  all  finding. 

I  think  this  is  an  inherited  tendency  derived  from  her 
They  Were    ancestors  in  the  forests  of  Africa;  but  her  husband, 
Just  Fowls    though  a  descendant  of  jungle  people  in  India,  is 
devoid  of  any  modesty,  and  flaunts  his  presence  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men,  in  striking  contrast  to  her  drab  modesty.    He  is 
like  a  swash-buckling  knight  of  old,  swaggering  about  looking  for 
almost  any  sort  of  trouble,  while  she  makes  one  think  of  a  New 
England  maiden  lady,  clad  in  a  drab-and-white  shawl,  keeping  out 
of  sight,  devoted  to  the  hidden  nest,  and  just  a  little  trying  when 
she  attempts  to  sing. 

These  twain,  so  different  in  social  standing  and  descent,  elopedl 
He  a  bright  red  Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerel,  and  she  a  shy 
little  Pearl  Guinea  Hen!  They  not  only  fell  in  love  and  eloped,  but 
they  proceeded  to  rear  a  family.  Like  most  American  families,  it  is 
not  yet  numerous,  consisting  of  a  single  hybrid  bird  of  indeterminate 
sex,  and  of  characteristics  midway  between  the  parents. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  heard  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Markings  of   guinea  fowl  and  the  ordinary  Gallus  domesticus,  or 
the  Hybrid    common  chicken.''   Nobody  about  the  office  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  has  ever  known  of  such  a  thing  until 
now;   and  when  we  heard  of"  the  case  through  a  correspondent,  we 
proceeded  to  acquire  the  trio — Papa  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn,  Mama  Pearl 
Guinea  and  Offspring  What-is-it. 

If  we  succeed  in  propagating  a  new  kind  of  fowl,  we  think  of 
calling  them  the  "Effaneffs,"  in  honor  of  F.  &  F.,  the  National  Farm 
Paper. 

This  hybrid  is  about  half-way  in  size  between  the  cock  and  the 
guinea  hen.  Its  plumage  is  beautifully  penciled  like  its  mother's; 
but,  instead  of  being  white  and  drab,  it  is  of  two  shades  of  brown.  It 
has  these  colors  distributed  in  almost  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
white  and  drab  of  the  guinea  hen — even  to  the  large  white  spots  on 
the  breast.  Its  tail  is  not  quite  so  drooping  as  that  of  the  guinea, 
but  is  for  all  that  in  marked  contrast  to  the  erectly  carried  tail  of  the 
brown  leghorn. 

Its  head  would  pass  for  that  of  a  common  pullet,  though  its  beak 
is  a  little  more  hooked.  The  illustrations  on  the  cover  are  remark- 
ably accurate  pictures  of  the  family. 

A  remarkable  thing  about  this  really  beautiful  bird 
Probably      is  that  although  the  cock  has  the  immense  comb  and 
a  Hen        wattles  of  the  leghorn,  and  the  hen  the  pronounced' 
wattles,  quite  of  another  sort,  of  the  guinea  fowl,  the 
offspring  has  no  sign  of  wattles  or  other  head  decorations  as  yet. 

We  are  going  to  keep  this  happy  family  together,  and  see  if  we 
can  carry  the  experiment  further.  The  voluntary  mating  of  these 
birds  under  ordinary  farm  conditions  is  very  remarkable.  We  rather 
expect  to  hatch  more  hybrids  this  summer;  but  the  really  interesting 
phase  of  the  affair  will  come  when  the  test  of  the  offspring  as  to 
fertility  is  made.  We  cannot  say  as  yet  whether  it  is  a  male  or  a 
female,  but  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  hen.  It  slightly 
resembles  a  female  hen-hawk.  Its  voice  is  about  midway  between  the 
characteristic  notes  made  by  a  hen  and  a  guinea  fowl  and  its  manner 
and  style  of  carriage  are  sufficiently  in  contrast  to  the  corresponding 
qualities  of  Papa  Brown  Leghorn  to  be  considered  feminine. 

If  so,  will  it  lay?    If  it  lays,  will  it  follow  the  law  of 
Well,  What   fecundity  of  which  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  tells  us,  and 
of  It?        lay  according  to  the  rule  prevailing  in  its  father's 
family,  or  will  it  confine  itself  to  fifty  or  sixty  eggs 
a  summer,  as  does  its  mother's  people.?    Will  its  eggs  be  fertile,  or 
will  they  refuse  to  hatch  as  do  those  of  most  hybrids?    The  Indian 
jungle  fowl  is  a  much  closer  relative  to  the  common  chicken  than  is 
the  guinea,  and  readily  crosses  with  the  domestic  fowl,  but  the  hybrids 
are  usually  infertile,  like  the  mule. 

What's  the  use  of  it  all?  Well,  what's  the  use  of  any  fact?  The 
first  man  who  crossed  the  ass  and  horse  and  reared  the  mule  may 
have  been  asked  the  same  question.  The  "Effaneff"  may  not  be 
useful,  and  again  it  may.  Anyhow,  every  bit  of  light  which  we 
can  throw  on  the  great  subject  of  breeding  is  sure  to  be  found  useful 
Ipy  someone,  some  day. 


Agenls 

American  Wagon  Company   11 

Bigler  Company    13 

Thomas  Mfg.  Company    8 

Aaiomobila  and  Accessories 

Chalmers  Motor  Company   19 

Stewart  Speedometer  Factory,  The.  24  ■ 
Van  Deraan  &  Wainright   9 

Carriages,  Wagons  and  Accessories 

Bohon,  D.  T   13 

Harvey  Spring  Company    14 

Lane  Brothers  Company    14 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company   14 

Clothing — Miscellaneoas 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co   14 

Tower  Company,  A.  J   17 

CorrespoirdeiKe  Sdmels 

International  Ry.  Corre.  Institute..  S 

Practical  Auto  School    8 

Veterinary  School    14 

Farm  Engines 

Ellis  Engine  Company   8 

Jacobson  Machine  Mfg.  Company. .  9 

Farm  Implements  and  Accessories 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company..  8 

Farquhar  Company.  Ltd.,  A.  B   9 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Company   10 

Iwan  Brothers    8 

Stahl,  F.  S   7 

Wilson  Brothers    8 

Fences 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  19 

Bond  Steel  Post  Company   8 

Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Company..  8 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Company   8 

Cyclone  Fence  Company    19 

Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co   8 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Co.  8 

Kitselman  Brothers    8 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine    8 

Up-To-Date  Mfg.  Company   8 

Fertilizers 

German  Kali  Works    7 

Myers,  Dr.  Wm.  S   12 

General  Merchandise 

Larkin  Company    20 

Horse- Blankets 

Burlington  Blanket  Company   12 

Household — Misedlaneam 

Dom,  J.  C   .........  23 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Company   20 

Hoosier  Stove  Company    23 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company   1" 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company  .......  23 

Kimball  Company,  W.  W   20 

Lincoln,  Leonard  &  Company   23 

InaihabtTS,  Poabig,  Ek. 

Belte  City  Incubator  Company   13 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Company   13 

Greider.  B.  H   13 

Johnson,  Incnbator  Man    13 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Company..  13 

Pfile,  Henry    13 

Progressive  Incubator  Company —  8 

Sonder,  H.  A   13 

Wisconsin  Incizbat«>r  Company —  .  8 

Insestments 

Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings   10 

Lmd 

Department  of  Interior    9 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company   9 

Richards.  Land  Sc  Ind.  Agt.,  M.  V.  8 

Stront  Farm  Agency,  E.  A.   9 

Lite  Stock'  Stock  Food  and  Remedies 

Pratt  Food  Company   12 

Young,  P.  D.  F.,  W.  F.   10 

Monuments 

Montnnental  Bronze  Company   23 

Plants,  Seeds,  Trees,  Etc 

Aldridge,  Artiur   1" 

Berry  Seed  Company,  A.  A.    9 

Fairview  Floral  Company    10 

McGregor  Brothers  Company   10 

Roesch  &  Son,  Lewis    1" 

Roofing 

General  Roofing  Company   7 

Separators 

Albaugh-Dover  Company   11 

De  Laval  Separator  Company   H 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company  10 
Stores,  Inc.,  The  Charles  William..  H 

Silos 

National  Fireproofing  Company....  14 
Sporting  Goods 

Mead  Cycle  Company   1'' 

Sprayers 

Brown  Company,  The  E.  C   1" 

Windmilb 

Aermotor  Company  

Miscellaneous 

Bannerman,  Francis    |^ 

Columbia  Mfg.  Company,  The   

Pony  Contest    ^° 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 


Fabm  and  Fireside  does  not  print 
advertisements  generally  known  as 
"readers"  in  its  editorial  or  news 
columns. 

Mention  Fabm  and  Fireside  when 
von  write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we 
guarHntee  you  fair  and  square  treat- 
ment. Of  course  we  do  not  undertake 
to  adjust  petty  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  advertisers, 
but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper 
should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred, 
provided  we  are  notified  within  thirty 
days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published 
every  other  Saturday.  Oopy  for 
advertisements  must  b  e  received 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  pub- 
lication date.  S2.50  per  agate  line 
for  both  editions;  Si. 25  per  agate 
line  for  the  eastern  or  western 
edition  singly.  Eight  words  to  the 
line,  fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Width  of  columns  21  inches,  length  of 
columns  two  hundred  lines,  oje  dis- 
count for  cash  with  order.  Three 
lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 
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The  death  of  Carl  Gustaf  Patrick  De  Laval  on 
February  3d  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  his  native  city, 
marks  the  end  of  the  tirst  generation  of  dairy  invention. 
The  centrifugal  separator  and  the  Babcock  test  are 
so  familiar  that  we  are  likely  to  forget  that  they  are 
scarcely  a  generation  old. 

In  addition  to  being  the  pioneer  in  the  development 
of  the  centrifugal  cream-separator,  Doctor  De  Laval 
has  handed  down  to  posterity  an  explosion-proof  steam- 
boiler,  a  process  for  extracting  metals  from  ore  by 
magnetism,  a  centrifugal  churn,  a  milk  tester  and  a 
mechanical  cow-milker. 


Losing  Money  on  Bumper  Crops 

A SERIES  of  interesting  fertilizer  experiments  have 
just  been  completed  by  J.  W.  Lloyd,  of  the  Illinois 
Experiment   Station.     Among  his   findings  the 
following  results  stand  out  prominently. 

(1)  Manuring  in  the  hill  proves  superior  to  broad- 
cast manuring,  except  where  a  very  large  amount  of 
manure  was  broadcasted. 

(2)  Although  from  four  and  one-half  to  twelve 
tons  of  manure  per  acre  gave  the  best  crop  results, 
from  two  and  one-quarter  to  three  tons  per  acre,  care- 
fully applied  to  the  hills,  produced  a  greater  net  profit. 

(3)  Raw  rock  phosphate  in  moderate  amounts 
increased  the  yield  of  early  melons,  the  total  yield  and 
the  net  profit.  Perfectly  balanced  fertilizers  produced 
very  large  crops,  but  were  so  expensive  that  the  value 
of  the  crop  would  not  justify  their  purchase. 

The  results  bring  out  a  point  which,  though  most 
important,  is  too  often  overlooked.  The  most  profitable 
crop  is  not  necessarily  the  biggest  crop,  but  rather  the 
one  which  shows  the  greatest  balance  of  profit  when 
the  cost  of  raising  it  is  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales. 


Make  the  Most  of  Machinery 

THE  secret  of  getting  profitable  returns  from  ex- 
pensive machinery  is  to  keep  the  wheels  turning 
steadily  doing  work  that  will  furnish  the  maximum  of 
benefit  to  those  employing  the  equipment. 

Our  state  and  national  departments  of  agriculture 
and  experiment  stations  were  instituted  for  taking  care 
of  the  myriad  problems  of  farmers.  The  grist  going 
through  the  hoppers  has  increased  to  enormous  pro- 
portions. In  fact,  so  congested  are  the  hoppers  there 
is  serious  danger  that  the  milling  must  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. 

Of  late  years  there  has  developed  quite  a  pronounced 
feeling  among  farmers  and  some  students  of  agriculture 
.that  altogether  too  much  attention  is  being  given  to 
increasing  farm  products  while  practically  nothing  is 
being  done  in  an  organized  way  to  assist  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  disposal  of  farm  products. 

The  question  arises,  why  cannot  this  maxhinery  of 
our  state  agricultural  institutions  be  made  use  of  in 
part  to  inaugurate  an  efficient  system  of  distribution 
and  disposal  of  farm  products? 

Should  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  stations  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  be  brought  to  the  farmers 
by  means  of  agents  and  demonstration  iarms  in  the 
•  counties,  and  could  not  the  volume  of  work  in  the  state 
institutions  of  agriculture  be  so  lessened  as  to  enable 
aid  to  be  given  to  assist  in  the  distribution  and  market- 
ing of  farm  products? 

This  seems  to  be  the  logical  means  of  bringing  the 
producer  and  consumer  closer  together.  Associations 
of  farmers  could  be  forme'd  for  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  products  and  purchase  of  supplies  through  the  sys- 
tematic work  of  the  state  agricultural  institutions  much 
more  effectively  than  where  different  communities  are 
vv'orking  at  cross-purposes.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  our  state  agricultural  machinery  cannot 
be  called  on  to  enlarge  this  service  and  assist  in  the 
distribution  of  farm  crops  which  now  go  to  waste. 


Springfield,  Ohio,  March  29,  1913 


Besting  the  Mites  at  Last 

THE  fight  of  generations  of  poultrymen  against 
external  poultry  parasites  seems  about  to  be  won 
if  the  claims  of  "Mapes,  the  Hen  Man,"  prove  to  be 
borne  out.  Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes  is  a  poultryman  of  many 
years'  experience  whose  operations  have  been  conducted 
on  a  considerable  scale  and  with  a  good  degree  of 
success.  His  unique  ideas  for  housing  and  handling 
poultry  have  become  known  to  poultrymen  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  for  that  reason  his  recent 
utterances  on  the  complete  control  of  external  poultry 
parasites  deserve  to  have  full  and  fair  consideration. 

Mr.  Mapes  now  affirms  that  the  long-continued  fuss- 
ing and  fighting  to  keep  poultry  free  from  blood-sucking 
insects  is  needless ;  the  only  treatment  necessary  is  to 
paint  the  perches  once  a  year  with  beef  or  mutton 
tallow,  covering  top,  bottom,  sides,  ends  and  roost 
supports  with  the  melted  tallow,  leaving  no  space,  crack 
or  crevice  untreated.  This  is  absolutely  all  that  is 
required  to  win  the  fight  except  to  compel  every  bird 
to  roost  on  the  greased  perches.  Simple!  Easy?  Yes. 
The  mite  or  other  blood-sucker  that  gets  a  smear  of 
grease  gets  a  dose  that  ends  his  career. 

We  have  contended  against  these  minute  foes  that 
cause  an  aggregate  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  poultry  industry  long  enough.  Is  Mr.  Mapes  to 
be  the  deliverer? 


James  Wilson — David  F.  Houston 

JAMES  WILSON,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
past  sixteen  years,  has  broken  all  cabinet  records  for 
tenure  of  office.  Mr.  Wilson  has  proved  Doctor  Wiley's 
assertion  that  man's  usefulness  does  not  end  when 
threescore  years  have  accumulated  over  his  head.  He 
began  his  cabinet  career  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  and  is 
now  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  His  achievements 
have  been  brilliant,  notwithstanding  a  few  obvious 
mistakes  and  the  slurs  of  his  critics. 

His  successor  is  David  F.  Houston,  who  comes  to 
the  cabinet  from  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 


David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  since 
March  5,  1913 


Missouri,  where  he  has  been  chancellor  since  September 
24,  1908.  Mr.  Houston  was  born  February  17,  1866,  in 
Monroe,  North  Carolina.  He  is  a  scholarly  man  and  an 
authority  on  political  science.  From  1902  to  1905  he 
was  president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Houston's  appointment  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
the  country  generally,  and  especially  to  aspirants  and 
candidates  for  the  nation's  highest  agricultural  position. 
Mr.  Houston  was  not  an  office-seeker. 
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A  German  scientist  has  examined  large  quantities  of 
butter  for  the  presence  of  bacteria  causing  tuberculosis. 
None  of  the  samples  of  butter  made  on  farms  contained 
tubercle  bacilli,  whereas  15.6  per  cent,  of  the  samples 
of  creamery  butter  contained  these  germs.  The  author 
maintains  that  all  such  milk  should  be  Pasteurized  to 
prevent  the  contamination  of  the  entire  mixture  by  one 
lot. 


According  to  a  cablegram  from  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rome,  Italy,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  Argentina,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  this  season  is  321,000,000  bushels,  or  130.7  per 
cent,  of  the  production  in  those  countries  last  season. 
The  growing  season  in  those  countries  is  our  winter. 


Supply  and  Demand — The  Farmer's 
Best  Law 

WOULD  it  not  be  fine  if  we  could  have  a  good  old- 
fashioned  free-for-all  debate  on  the  rush-to-the- 
city  problem  some  of  these  days?  Somehow  most  of 
the  arguments  about  expensive  living  don't  seem  to 
rest  on  the  whole  foundation,  but  rather  just  on  a  part 
of  it.  It  must  be  because  we  have  more  faith  in  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  than  most  folks.  Thank  good- 
ness, it  can't  be  amended  or  repealed,  for  it's  about  the 
best  law  the  farmer  has.  It  will  work  as  long  as  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  it's  as  true  as  the  laws  of 
mathematics.  In  fact,  it  is  mathematics,  because  it 
deals  entirely  with  numbers. 

Anybody  who  is  trying  to  prove  that  more  people 
ought  to  live  on  farms  will  take  great  delight  in  these 
figures  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  all  per- 
sons ten  years  old  and  over  employed  in  gainful  occu- 
pations the  following  percentages  were  employed  in 
agriculture  from  1S20  to  1900:  1820,  83.1;  1840,  77.5; 
1880,  43.3 ;  1900,  35.3. 

At  this  rate  it  looks  as  if  in  about  the  year  1950  no 
one  will  be  left  to  run  our  farms.  The  daily  papers 
haven't  got  hold  of  these  figures  yet,  but  if  they  do, 
don't  become  alarmed. 

The  figures  above  are  only  percentages,  and  percent- 
ages are  more  misleading  in  the  wrong  hands  than 
any  class  of  figures  I  know  of.  The  total  number  of 
persons  over  ten  years  old  and  engaged  in  agriculture 
was  just  a  little  more  than  two  million  in  1820,  as 
compared  with  over  ten  million  in  1910.  There  are  over 
five  times  as  many  people  tilling  the  soil  now  as  in 
1820,  and  one  man  now  can  do  the  work  of  three  in 
the  olden  days  when  weary  human  muscle  had  to  do 
what  horseflesh  and  gasolene  do  more  effectively  now. 

We  look  at  the  situation  this  way.  No  human  being 
can  change  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  nobody 
can  tamper  with  it  very  long  without  being  found  out 
and  punished. 

If  people  want  ,  to  go  to  the  city,  they  must  pay  the 
city  prices  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  dictates. 
If  they  decide  to  stay  on  the  farm,  they  have  the  benefit 
of  these  prices.  The  rule  works  both  ways  and  all  the 
time.  People  are  affected  by  what  other  people  say  or 
do  or  think,  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
impersonal,  infallible  and  universal. 

If  people  comply  with  the  law,  they  prosper;  if  they 
violate  it  ignorantly,  schemingly,  or  in  any  way,  they 
suffer.  Therefore,  we  ought  to  study  it  and  try  to 
understand  it  better  than  we  do. 


A  New  Breed  of  Dairy  Cattle 

ANEW  breed  of  dairy  cattle  known  as  the  Illawarra 
breed  has  been  developed  in  New  South  Wales.  It 
was  obtained  by  crossing  shorthorns,  longhorns,  Devons 
and  Ayrshires.  This  new  breed  of  cattle  has  become 
a  favorite  for  dairying  in  the  Illawarra  district,  New 
South  Wales,  though  it  is  hardly  known  in  America. 
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The  Art  of  Proper  Pruning 

Some  Things  That  Distinguish  the  Tree  Surgeon  from  the  Tree  Butcher 

By  O.  M.  Taylor 


THE  pruning  of  fruit-trees  would  be 
a  simple  operation  could  all  trees 
be  treated  according  to  a  uniform 
plan  or  set  of  rules.  Such  a  plan 
fails  because  the  different  fruits  vary  in 
habit  of  growth,  and  trees  of  the  same 
variety  differ  in  their  development  under 
similar  as  well  as  different  conditions. 
There  are  no  two  trees  identical  in  all 
respects.  The  pruning  then  to  be  well 
done  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  individual  tree. 

The  Knowledge  a  Pruner  Should  Have 

Many  thousands  of  fruit-trees  have  been 
set  out  during  the  past  year.  Some  of 
them  are  under  the  care  of  experienced 
orchardists  who  are  past  masters  in  the 
art.  as  well  as  the  science  of  orchard 
management.  The  trees  in  many  orchards, 
however,  will  be  under  the  care  of  men 
with  but  little,  if  any.  experience.  If  these 
trees  develop  properly  it  is  necessarj'  that 
annual  pruning  be  given. 

The  pruner  cannot  do  his  work  well 
unless  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  growth  of  the  different  varieties 
to  be  pruned,  and  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  such  work.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
discuss  briefly  some  of  the  principles 
which  apply  to  the  pruning  of  tree-fruits. 
The  application  must  be  worked  out  at 
each  tree  by  a  study  of  the  individual 
need. 

The  development  of  the  tree  may  be 
largely  controlled  by  cultivation,  by  the 
amount  of  plant-food  applied,  or  by  the 
character  of  the  pruning.  The  latter  is 
the  most  economical  and  also  one  of  the 
most  neglected  of  these  methods.  Before 
any  work  is  done,  some  clear-cut  idea 
should  be  in  mind  as  to  why  we  prune, 
when  the  work  should  be  done,  and  how 
the  work  itself  should  be  performed. 

Why  We  Prune 

There  are  many  reasons  for  pruning. 
The  primary  result  to  be  secured  is  to  so 
improve  the  tree  that  it  may  produce 
better  fruit  and  also  more  of  it.  The  time 
is  past  when  we  may  expect  to  set  out 
trees  and  leave  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, linally  to  be  rewarded  by  abundant 
harvests  of  high-grade  fruit.  If  we  go 
into  neglected  orchards  where  little  or  no 
pruning  has  been  done,  we  find  many 
limbs  crowded  closely  together,  dense  tops, 
branches  in  all  stages  of  weakness,  as 
well  as  those  dead  or  dying. 

We  find  the  sunlight  shut  out,  and  it  is 
doubtless  this  fact,  more  than  anything 
else,  that  influences  the  color  of  the  fruit; 
there  is  poor  air  circulation,  increase  of 
insects  and  fungi,  and  a  large  amount  of 
inferior  fruit.  \Ve  prune  then  to  change 
these  conditions,  although  we  must  re- 
member that  pruning  is  but  one  of  the 
important  subjects  connected  with  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  orchard. 

The  spraying,  the  cultivation  and  the 
application  of  plant-food  must  each  re- 
ceive its  proper  share  of  attention.  If  we 
wish  to  make  the  tree  more  vigorous,  we 
remove  a  portion  of  the  top  by  pruning 
when  dormant,  so  that  the  growth  may  be 
concentrated  in  a  smaller  number  of 
branches,  thus  developing  a  stronger  tree 
and  permitting  the  nourishment  to  pass  to 
parts  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

W'c  also  prune  for  other  reasons :  to 
secure  a  low  or  high  head :  to  control  the 
arrantiement  of  the  framework  or  scaf- 
fold limbs  of  the  tree  so  that  they  will  not 
break  under  a  heavy  weight  of  fruit;  to 
avoid  sunscald  by  having  the  top  low  and 
the  trunk  well  protected  from  the  sun's 
rays  by  the  branches  above ;  to  develop  a 
leader  or  to  form  an  open-centered  tree. 


as  desired;  to  facilitate  the  operations  of 
spraying  and  harvesting.  Pruning  is  there- 
fore a  necessity  if  these  conditions  are  to 
be  secured. 

When  to  Prune 

There  is  no  one  time  when  it  is  always 
best  to  prune  under  all  circumstances. 
Conditions  vary,  ^nd  the  time  of  pruning 
depends  largely  upon  conditions.  In  some 
cases  the  pruning  is  begun  before  the  tree 
is  set,  by  shortening  in  straggling  or  in- 
jured roots.  It  should  begin  with  the 
first  year  of  the  set  tree  and  be  continued 
annually.  It  is  poor  policy  to  let  the 
pruning  go  for  the  first  few  years  and 
then  to  find  it  necessary  to  prune  heavily 
later.  Systematic,  light,  annual  pruning 
is  much  more  desirable  than  an  occasional 


severe  pruning.  Whenever  a  branch  is 
removed  a  wound  is  made.  So  far  as  the 
healing  process  is  concerned,  the  best  time 
to  prune  is  toward  spring  as  the  time 
approaches  for  the  beginning  of  growth. 
If  the  cut  is  made  in  fall  or  early  winter, 
there  can  be  no  healing  until  growth 
starts,  and  the  cut  surface  may  be  expbsed 
a  long  while  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
or  to  the  attacks  of  insects  or  fungi. 

In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  summer 
pruning  may  be  practised,  but  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  summer  pruning  is 
always  a  weakening  process ;  yet  in  some 
cases  with  overvigorous,  rank-growing, 
non-productive  trees,  this  treatment  tends 
to  check  such  growth,  with  a  resulting 
tendency  toward  the  formation  of  fruit- 
buds.      Summer    pruning,    if  practised. 


Land-Marking  Devices 

A  Few  Especially  Good  Ones  That  Can  be  Made  at  Home 

By  J.  G.  Allshouse 


AHAXDY  two-row  marker  can  be 
constructed  from  an  old  iron-frame 
walking  cultivator.  Rtmove  all  the 
shovels  but  the  rear  one  on  each  side; 
spread  the  frame  to  hold  the  two  remain- 
ing teeth  or  shovels  the  desired  distance 
apart,  bracing  with  a  4xl-inch  board  of 
suitable  length ;  wrap  with  wire  where 
ends  of  brace  touch  the  frame-pieces. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  four-row,  two-horse 
marker  that  is  excellent  by  reason  of  its 
simplicity  and  its  adaptability  to  work  on 
uneven  ground.  For  runners  use  2  or.  25^ 
inch  planks,  8  inches  wide  and  from  2  to 
3  feet  in  length.  Two  2x4-inch  cross- 
pieces  are  spiked,  after  mortising  slightly, 
to  the  middle  runners  and  projecting  6 
inches  over  runners.  Similar  pieces  are 
spiked  to  the  outside  runners,  and  hinged 
to  the  projecting  ends  of  the  middle  pair 
by  running  a  long  rod  or  bolt  through,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  A  wagon-tongue  is 
fitted  between  a  pair  of  3x4-inch  pieces 
which  are  bolted  lengthwise  on  top  of 
crosspieces  fastened  to  the  middle  run- 
ners.   Brace  the  runners  well. 

A  seat  may  be  provided  if  desired,  and 
a  gage-pole  hinged  to  the  crosspieces  of 


Fig.  1 — A  four-row,  two-horse  marker 

the  middle  runners  to  extend  out  on  either 
side  of  marker  and  hold  a  drag  chain  or 
wooden  tooth.  When  turning,  lift  side 
runners  up  on  top  of  middle  pair. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  useful  adjustable  marker. 
This  will  mark  rows  from  six  inches  to 
four  feet  apart.  Use  four  2x3-inch  pieces 
of  well-seasoned  oak  about  8  feet  and  8 
inches  long,  and  five  pieces  of  2x4-inch 
material,  12  inches  long. 

Lay  the  long  pieces  down  in  pairs,  and 
bolt  permanently  three  of  the  2x4-inch 
pieces  between  them,  one  at  each  end  and 
one  directly  in  the  middle.  The  other 
2x4's  are  capable  of  adjustment  between 
the  long  pieces.  Set  a  share  from  an  old 
shovel-plow  in  the  center  piece  and  in  the 


two  movable  pieces.  Now  bore  ^-inch 
holes  in  the  frame,  and  corresponding 
holes  in  the  movable  shovel-holders  so 
they  may  be  set  at  whatever  distance  apart 
is  desired  and  held  by  54-'nch  bolts.  Thus 
the  rows  may  be  spaced  to  suit  the  de- 


Fig.  2 — An  adjustable  marker 

mand.  Fit  in  shafts  and  attach  old  plow- 
handles,  as  illustrated. 

A  labor-saving  device  for  those  who 
mark  corn-ground  both  ways  before  plant- 
ing is  easily  made,  as  shown  partially  in 
Fig.  3.  If  rows  are  to  be  ZYi  feet  apart, 
make  as  follows :  From  a  2-inch  plank 
cut  four  wheels  (B)  14  inches  in  diameter, 
and  make  a  frame  of  scantling  (DD) 
feet  wide  and  long  enough  to  hold  all  the 
wheels  when  3J/2  feet  apart.  Now,  lake  a 
2x4  piece  (A),  105^  feet  long,  and  mortise 
edgewise  across  from  wheel  to  wheel,  so 
as  to  project  one  inch  from  edge  of  each 
wheel.    The  axle  (C)  can  be  a  scantling 

2  inches  square  and  rounded  at  each  end 
to  revolve  in* he  frame  (DD).  Put  tongue 
in  frame,  and  in  the  back  piece  of  frame 
put  two  pegs  with  which  to  guide  the 
marker.  In  using  the  marker,  raise  up 
when  edge  of  plat  is  reached,  and  weight 
of  crosspiece  (A)  will  cause  it  to  swing 
to  under  side ;  have  cross  marks  right 
when  beginning  at 
sides  of  plat,  and 
drive  straight.  If 
rows  are  wanted  3 
feet  apart,  cut  the 
wheels  12  inches  in 
diameter   and  set 

3  feet  apart  in 
frame.  The  edges 
of  the  wheels  and 
the  crosspiece  may 

be  sharpened  slightly  with  a  draw-knife. 
Fig.  4  shows  an  excellent  wheel-marker 
for  the  garden,  and  especially  is  useful  in 
transplanting  onions  and  other  small  plants. 
Make  the  wheel  [concluded  on  page  10] 


Fig.  3 


should  be  done  in  midsummer  or  late  July. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  that  the  mere 
operation  of  pruning  will  result  in  fruit- 
fulness.  The  production  of  fruit  depends 
upon  many  factors,  with  pruning  as  but 
one  of  them,  and  may  include  character 
of  soil,  kind  of  variety,  questions  of  tillage 
or  of  plant-food,  of  spraying,  and  it  is 
probable  that  yields  are  quite  largely  de- 
pendent on  a  combination  of  several  of 
these  factors. 

How  to  Prune 

When  help  is  scarce  and  the  number  of 
trees  large,  it  may  be  necessary  to  prune 
all  winter  on  pleasant  days,  beginning 
operations  soon  after  the  dormant  period 
has  arrived.  Apples,  plums,  pears  and 
cherries  are  usually  pruned  before  peaches, 
as  the  character  of  pruning  of  this  fruit 
often  depends  on  the  number  of  fruit- 
buds  alive  after  the  severitj-  of  winter  has 
passed.  Fall-sef  trees,  as  a  rule,  should 
not  be  pruned  until  spring,  thus  lessening 
the  tendency  to  damage  by  winter  injurj-. 

Some  operations  on  the  farm  require 
expensive  machinery.  The  tools  necessary 
for  pruning,  however,  are  simple.  With 
but  few  trees  the  ordinary  saw  will  be 
found  sufficient,  but  with  large  areas  the 
owner  assembles  a  supply  of  ladders, 
pruning  saws,  shears  and  knives,  none  of 
which  are  very  expensive. 

When  the  trees  are  dug  in  the  nursen.-, 
a  portion  of  the  root  system  is  destroyed. 
There  is  a  close  relation  between  this  part 
of  the  tree  and  the  top.  and.  after  setting, 
a  portion  of  the  top  should  usually  be 
removed  to  enable  the  roots  to  supply  the 
remaining  branches  with  moisture  and 
food.  The  practice  of  cutting  back  or 
heading-in  the  branches  for  the  first  three 
or  four  years  is  often  objectionable,  as 
such  severe  pruning  results  in  too  many 
branches  being  developed,  causing  a  thick- 
topped  tree  which  must  be  further  se- 
verely pruned  to  make  it  sufficiently  open. 
It  is  much  better  practice  to  prune  as 
little  as  possible  and  yet  secure  a  well- 
balanced  tree  which  makes  a  normal 
growth  each  year,  instead  of  growing 
wood  which  is  of  no  use  to  the  tree  and 
which  must  later  be  removed. 

Open  and  Close-Centered  Trees 

If  a  one-year-old  tree  is  set,  the  height 
of  the  trunk  must  be  decided.  This  de- 
pends on  the  climate,  depth  of  snow, 
danger  of  injury  from  animals,  the  habit 
of  growth  of  flie  variety,  and  the  personal 
ideas  of  the  owner.  The  tendency  to-day 
is  toward  lower-headed  trees  than  those 
set  in  the  past.  The  peach  is  headed  the 
lowest ;  plums,  pears  and  cherries  arc 
headed  higher,  and  apples  the  highest  of 
the  tree-fruits.  The  principal  reason  for 
high-headed  trees  is  to  secure  greater 
freedom  for  cultivation,  but  this  may  be 
offset  by  a  greater  cost  in  time  and  monev 
for  the  operations  of  pruning,  spraying, 
thinning  and  picking  the  fruit,  and  the 
fruit  is  also  more  likely  to  be  blown  off 
by  heavy  winds.  Various  orchard  tools 
are  now  on  the  market,  so  that  the  ground 
may  be  fairly  well  worked  without  the 
horses  being  driven  close  to  the  tree- 
trunks. 

The  framework  of  the  tree  must  next 
receive  attention.  We  may  have  an 
open-centered  trte,  or  it  may  be  a  close- 
centered  tree  with  a  leader.  The  opcn- 
ccn^ered  tree  consists  of  four  or  five  main 
branches  ascending  obliquely.  The  close- 
centered  tree  has  a  central  shoot  con- 
tinued above  the  first  set  of  branches  to 
form  a  second-story  tree,  as  it  is  often 
called.  From  three  to  five  main  branches 
should  be  selected  [concluded  on-  pace  9] 


Growing  Asters  for  Pleasure  and  Profit 

How  Thirty-Five  Acres  of  Highly  Bred  Flowers  are  Raised  and  Marketed 

By  Charles  E.  Johnston 


"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she 
speaks 

A  various  language ; 
for  his  gayer 
hours 

She  has  a  voice  of 
gladness,  and  a 
smile 

And    eloquence  of 
beauty,  and  she 
glides 
Into  his  darker  mus- 
ings, with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy 

that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere 
he  is  aware." 


H.  B.  Williams 


1ET  me  tell  you  of  a  little  journey  to 
the  aster  farm  of  H.  B.  Williams, 
-in  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 
^  Mr.  Williams  had  a  love  of  Nature, 
and  his  communion  with  her  visible  forms 
has  developed  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful seed-growing  aster-farm  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  now  thirty-five 
acres  of  magnificent  bloom,  acre  after 
acre  of  lavender,  crimson,  violet,  blue, 
pink,  purple  and  white. 

This  wealth  and  beauty  of  color,  form 
and  size — for  these  asters  are  from  three 
to  seven  inches  in  diameter — were  not 
gained  in  a  day  or  a  decade ;  twenty-five 
years  is  the  span  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  this  grower  commenced  his  experi- 
mental work. 

Mr.  Williams'  earlier  business  was  sell- 
ing dry  goods,  but  Mother  Nature  had  a 
hold  on  him.  and  he  began  by  growing 
asters  in  the  little  yard  in  the  rear  of  his 
home.  Year  by  year  these  growings  con- 
tinued. By  careful  selection  of  seeds 
from  the  best  bloom  and  the  strongest 
and  most  symmetrical  plants,  variet}',  size 
and  color  were  attained.  But  one  day  the 
unexpected  happened ;  fire  destroyed  the 


stock  of  dry  goods,  and  a  gas  explosion 
destroyed  the  building,  and  Nature  got 
Mr.  Williams  as  a  full-time  aster-grower. 

Forced  Into  the  Aster  Business 

Nature  always  has  her  way,  sometimes 
by  persuasion,  at  other  times  by  force;  in 
this  case  by  force.  Mr.  Williams  was 
literally  blown  out  of  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness into  the  business  of  growing  asters. 
D^iring  this  early  experimental  work  much 
had  been  learned.  Records  of  results  were 
kept,  so  that  the  work  could  be  compared 
year  by  year  and  progress  definitely  deter- 
mined. 

Then  another  thing  happened,  one  of 
the  large  seed  distributers  of  the  East 
visited  the  Williams  aster-farm  and  con- 
tracted for  its  entire  annual  product.  So 
the  growing  end  and  the  distributing  end 
met,  and  the  circle  was  complete.  The 
seed  output  increased  year  by  year,  the 
distributers  taking  all  that  was  grown. 
The  annual  output  now  is  about  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  thirty-six  million  seeds. 

Corn-Land  Will  Grow  Asters 

Experiments  by  numerous  amateur 
growers  in  the  Northern  States  show  that 
asters  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere. 
Yisit  any  country  home,  any  hamlet,  vil- 
lage or  city,  and  wherever  you  see  a  flower 
garden  you  will  see  asters  in  great  pro- 
fusion.   Surely  thej'  are  a  popular  flower. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  what  kind 
of  soil  was  best  adapted  to  growing  asters, 
Mr.  Williams  said.  "Any  soil  that  will 
grow  good  corn  will  grow  good  asters." 

While  Mr.  Williams'  statement,  that 
good  corn-land  will  grow  good  asters,  is 
true  in  a  broad  sense,  yet  in  the  applica- 
tion he  makes  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
soil  in  the  various  fields,  and  fertilizes 
according  as  he  finds  the  need.  Barn-yard 
manure  being  used  at  the  rate  of  about 
twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  spread  on  the 


surface  in  the  fall  and  plowed  under  in 
the  spring.  In  addition  to  this,  commer- 
cial fertilizers  of  various  kinds  are  used. 
Wood-ashes,  ground  bone,  fish  and  lime 
are  the  principal  fertilizers,  all  mixed  on 
the  farm  and  applied  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  soil  and  plants. 

The  plants  are  started  in  cold-frames  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  covered  with 
cheese-cloth.  About  ten  thousand  yards 
are  required  to  cover  the  beds.  The  beds 
are  six  feet  wide  by  sixty  feet  long.  The 
seed  is  planted  with  a  seed-drill  in  rows 
about  one  foot  apart,  and  two  seeds  to  an 
inch  in  the  row.  The  small  plants  are 
given  air  and  water  as  needed,  and  kept 
free  from  weeds.  \Mien  the  plants  are 
about  six  inches  high,  and  the  open-field 
ground  in  good  condition  to  work,  which 
is  ordinarily  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of 
June,  they  are  transplanted  from  the 
growing  beds  to  the  open  field.  The 
plants  are  set  with  a  transplanter,  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows 
three  feet  apart. 

The  aster  is  quite  a  hardy  plant,  but 
to  insure  its  best  development  it  needs 
careful  and  continued  cultivation.  Weeds 
must  be  kept  down,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  kept  soft  and  mellow.  This  is 
done  by  an  implement  known  as  the  Prout 
Hoe,  drawn  by  a  team  of  horses.  This 
hoe  works  close  to  the  row  of  plants,  cut- 
ting the  weeds  at  the  roots,  leaving  the 
ground  smooth,  and  makes  a  dust  mulch, 
a  perfect  protection  against  either  dry  or 
wet  weather. 

How  the  Varieties  are  Kept  Separate 

When  "Roques"  appear,  which  are 
plants  not  producing  perfect  flowers  con- 
forming to  the  type  which  they  represent, 
they  are  treated  as  weeds,  pulled  out  by 
the  roots  and  thrown  on  the  compost-heap. 
Flowers  imperfect  in  either  form  or  color 
are  not  allowed  to  ripen  seed.  In  order 
to  keep  the  varieties  from  mixin.g,  corn  is 


planted  closely  in  spaces  which  are  about 
six  feet  wide.  The  different  varieties  vary 
in  size  of  plants,  in  size  and  form  of 
bloom  and  in  the  number  of  flowers  which 
they  produce.  In  some  the  bloom  is  com- 
pact, while  others  are  open,  from  five  to 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  closel}'  re- 
semble chrysanthemums. 

Harvesting  and  Thrashing 

Plants  of  the  early  varieties  begin  to 
bloom  in  August,  then  follow  the  later 
varieties,  and  all  continue  in  bloom  until 
the  frost  appears.  As  the  seed  ripens,  the 
flowers  fade  and  turn  brown.  The  seed  is 
gathered  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
October.  Seed-harvesting  days  are  busy 
days.  It  is  no  small  task  to  harvest  thirty- 
five  acres  of  flowers  in  about  fifteen  days. 
From  fifty  to  one  hundred  women  are 
employed  in  this  task.  The  harvesters 
break  the  flowers  from  the  stems,  drop- 
ping them  into  pails  which  in  turn  are 
emptied  into  sacks,  which  are  taken  to 
the  warehouse  in  the  village,  where  the 
flower-heads  are  dried  slowly  in  a  kiln 
heated  by  coal.  The  flower-heads  remain 
in  the  kiln  about  four  days,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  sixty-five  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 

The  flower-heads  are  .thrashed  with  a 
machine  which  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Williams,  and  which  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. The  seed  is  thoroughly  winnowed 
to  free  it  from  chaf¥  and  imperfect  seeds, 
and  then  sacked  and  shipped  b5'  express 
to  distributers,  it  being  far  too  valuable 
to  send  by  freight. 

All  of  the  seed  grown  by  Mr.  Williams 
is  contracted  for  by  the  great  seed  dis- 
tributers, and  through  them  is  sent  wher- 
ever asters  are  known.  Some  of  it  finds 
its  way  to  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Williams 
has  developed  the  aster-flower  from  the 
size  of  a  button  to  its  regal  perfection  of 
the  present  day,  rivaling  the  chrysanthe- 
mum in  beauty  of  both  form  and  color. 


Efficiency  in  Modern  Road-Building 

What  You  Should  Consider  in  Judging  the  Merits  of  Drags  and  Graders 

By  Frank  C.  Perkins 


THE  illustrations  show  the  use  of  the 
modern  gasolene  tractor  in  up-to-date 
road-building.  In  Fig.  1  may  be  seen 
tv.-o  large  road-graders  at  work  behind  a 
gasolene  tractor.  The  machine  moves 
the  dirt  from  the  ditch  to  the  center  of 
the  road  at  one  trip.  Sixty  miles  of  road 
thirty  feet  wide  from  ditch 
to  ditch,  and  thirty-six 
inches  higher  in  the  center 
than  the  ditch,  were  graded 
and  rolled  into  finished  con- 
dition by  this  outfit  in  Van 
Buren  County,  Iowa.  A 
gasolene  tractor  was  used 
and  the  cost  was  $20  a  mile. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  powerful 
gasolene  tractor  hauling  a 
three-way  road-drag.  At 
one  operation  it  grades  a 
road  thirty  feet  wide.  It- is 
made  up  of  two  forward 
right  and  left  hand  sections 
and  one  rear  section.  The 
right  and  left  hand  sections 
scrape  the  material  from 
the  sides  of  the  road  to  the 
center,  and  the  center  sec- 
tion crowns  the  material 
in  the  center  of  the  road.        Fig.  1 


In  re-crowning  a  road,  the  necessary 
amount  of  material  must  be  moved  for- 
ward and  upward  from  the  roadside  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  road.  In  doing  this 
the  material  reacts  sidewise,  downhill, 
against  the  drag-blades,  and  with  the 
ordinary  single  drag  a  very  objection- 


able side  draft  upon  the  teams  resulted. 

The  three-way  drag  fills  the  horse- 
tracks  and  wheel-ruts  and  leaves  the  road 
in  a  well-crowned,  smooth  and  finished 
condition.  The  pitch  of  the  blades  is  con- 
trolled by  the  levers.  Where  the  roadway 
is  comparatively  level  and  needs  only  to  be 


Gasolene  tractor  drawing  two  large  graders 


Fig.  2 — The  three-way  drag  covers  the  entire  ro. 


smoothed  down,  the  blades  may  be  kept 
vertical.  When  the  roadway  is  rough,  the 
blades  can  be  set  to  cut  and  carry  the 
surplus  material  into  the  ruts  and  other 
depressions. 

A   mistaken   idea  has  prevailed  with 
some  people  that  a  road  can  be  built  with 
a  drag,  but  this  is  not  true. 
No  drag  can  take  the  place 
of  a  real  road-grader. 

The  wheels  of  the  graders 
illustrated  are  adjusted  to 
lean  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  dirt  is  being 
moved,  thereb}'  utilizing  the 
weight  of  the  machine  to 
counteract  the  side  pressure 
of  the  dirt  on  the  mold- 
board.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause of  the  leaning  wheels, 
the  wheel-boxes  run  true  on 
the  spindles,  so  that  there 
is  no  loss  of  power  there: 
This  of  course  means  addi- 
tional waste  of  the  pounds 
of  pull  delivered  to  the 
grader.  A  tractor  is  more 
easily  handled  with  heavy 
road  machinery  than  the 
equivalent  power  in  horses. 
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King  Solomon 


King  Solomon  and  King  Silo 

By  L.  L.  Klinefelter 

<HE  late  King 
Solomon,  king 
of  Israel,  en- 
joys the  reputation 
of  having  been  a 
very  well-informed 
man,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  a  dead 
man  enjoys  such 
things.  It  is  re- 
corded that  he  had 
had  not  less  than 
three  hundred 
wives. 

Upon  the  inter- 
esting point  as  to 
whether  the  numer- 
ous wives  were  the 
result  of  his  wisdom 
or  the  wisdom  the 
result  of  his  numer- 
ous wives,  the 
records  available  are  disappointingly  silent. 

However,  if  you  had  happened  to  ask 
King  Solomon  whether  water  and  oil  would 
mingle  and  live  contentedly  together,  most 
likely  he  would  have  said,  "Xo,  they  won't 
get  along  together."  At  any  rate,  that  is 
about  the  opinion  the  world  has  held  on  the 
subject  of  the  incompa'tibility  of  oil  and 
water :  that  they  won't  mix. 

As  I  shall  show  further  on,  it  was  left  for 
Mr.  Logan  Waller  Page,  the  Road  Super- 
visor General  and  Pathmaster  Extraordinary 
of  the  United  States,  to  make  the  interesting 
and  valuable  discovery,  or  invention,  which- 
ever you  may  choose  to  call  it,  that  oil  and 
water  can  be  made  to  dwell  peaceably  to- 
gether in  the  making  of  concrete  and  cement 
work  of  various  kinds.  King  Solomon  not- 
withstanding. 

Before  we  study  the  material  and  the 
"know  how"  let  us  consider  how  important 
this  invention  really  is. 

Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  by 
adding  oil  to  the  mixture  the  concrete  is 
made  water-proof. 

Ordinary  Cement  is  Not  Water-Proof 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  ordinary 
cement  and  concrete  are  water-proof.  But 
this  is  a  mistake.  Thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  efforts  to  find  some  way 
of  making  water-proof  cement-work. 

To  show  that  cement  absorbs  water,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence in  color  of  a  cement  or  concrete  build- 
ing before  and  after  a  rain.  In  damp 
climates  the  mois- 
ture often  pene- 
trates the  entire 
wall  and  makes  the 
whole  building 
damp. 

In  these  days 
when  cement  and 
concrete  are  used 
more  and  more  for 
cellars,  basements, 
siloes,  and  even 
roofs,  the  value  of 
water  -  proof,  o  i  1  - 
mixed  cement  is 
hard  to  overesti- 
mate. 

Since  the  new 
process  does  not 
differ  from  the  old 
one  except  in  the 
addition  of  the  oil, 
the  reader  can  get 
first-hand  information  from  any  of  the  lead- 
ing cement  factories  about  the  method  for 
making  cement  and  concrete  for  all  desired 
kinds  of  work,  by  writing  to  them  for  their 
booklets. 

Their  directions  are  full  and  in  detail,  and 
anyone  can  easily  follow  them. 

The  present  article  was  suggested  by 
Office  of  Public  Roads  Bulletin  No.  46,  by 
Logan  Waller  Page,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  sending  ten  cents  to  the  "Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C." 

"Portland"  Cement  is  Not  a  Trade-Name 

We  have  no  space  here  to  go  into  details, 
but  there  are  certain  broad  facts  worth 
knowing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  Portland  cement  is  the  best 
grade  of  cement  manufactured. 

Now  the  name  "Portland"  is  not  used  to 
specify  the  product  of  any  one  factory.  It 
13  a  word  used  to  indicate  a  certain  quality 
of  cement,  no  matter  by  whom  made,  and  no 
reputable  concern  will  put  on  the  market  a 
product  and  call  it  "Portland"  unless  it 
conits  up  to  certain  well-established  stand- 
ards. There  are  other  grades  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  they  are  known  by  other  names. 

The  next  item  is  sand,  and  this  is  always 
mixed  with  the  cement  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  in  certnin  proportions,  differing  with 
the  particular  kinds  of  work  used  for.  The 
sand  should  be  clean  :  th->.t  is.  there  shou'd  be 
no  clay  or  other  earth  in  it.  The  sand 
:mv -.Irl  .-.Iso  be  sharp  and  not  too  fine. 


King  Silo 


Sift  all  the  sand 


The  sand  should  be  sifted  through  several 
screens  of  different  sizes,  and  the  sizes  then 

mixed  together   

thoroughly,  so  as 
to  make  the  sand 
used  in  the  ce- 
ment of  uniform 
texture  through- 
out. 

The  advantage 
of  this  lies  in  the 
'  fact  that  you  get 
a  better  job  where 
there  are  small 
grains  of  sand  to 
fill  the  spaces  left 
between  the  large 
ones.  The  differ- 
ence between  ce- 
ment-work and 
concrete  -  work  is 
this :  cement-work 
is  cement  and 
sand.  Concrete- 
w  o  r  k  is  cement  • 

and  sand  and  gravel  or  broken  rock.  The 
gravel  or  broken  rock  are  added  merely  to 
make  the  cement  go  further  and  save  ex- 
pense. 

How  Cement  and  Concrete  are  Made 
Water-Proof 

Under  the  new  plan  the  restdting  product 
is  made  water-proof  by  adding  some  hea^-y 
mineral  oil.  Some  of  the  residual  petroleum- 
products  have  been  used  with  success. 

From  two  and  a  half  pounds  to  ten  pounds 
of  the  oil  are  required  for  every  hundred 
pounds  of  cement,  depending  on  the  kind  of 
work. 

The  bulletin  gives  the  following  simple 
method  of  testing  the  quality  of  cement : 

Moisten  enough  cement  jo  you  can  roll 
it  into  a  marble  about  an  inch  or  so  in 
diameter;  let  this 
dry  under  a  moist 
cloth  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  then 
place  it  in  a  pan  of 
cold  water,  and 
bring  the  water  to  a 
boil,  and  boil  for 
three  hours.  If  the 
marble  does  not 
show  signs  of  dis- 
solving, it  is  good 
cement. 

On  the  farm  one 
of  the  foremost 
uses  of  water-proofj 
concrete  is  the 
building  of  siloes, 
and  the  oil-mixed 
concrete  will  be 
found  the  answer  to 
the  question.  How 
shall    I    build  my 

silo?  The  advantage  of  the  cement  silo 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  made  abso- 
lutely air-tight,  and  it  is  durable.  Wooden 
siloes  shrink  and  swell,  and  the  wood  de- 
cays, and  in  this  way  admits  air.  Metal 
siloes  corrode  and  get  loose  in  the  rivets, 
thus  letting  yi  air.  Underground  siloes  are 
inconvenient,  and  are  likely  to  fill  up  with 
water.  Properly  reinforced  concrete  is  the 
ideal  silo  material,  now  that  a  way  has  been 
found  to  make  it  water-proof.  The  necessity 
for  being  water-proof  is  not  so  much  to 
keep  water  out,  as  to  keep  the  proper  amount 
of  water  in. 

With  ordinary  cement  the  walls  absorb 
water  from  the  contents  and  bring  the 
amount  below  the  point  needed  for  properly 
developing  the  heat  required,  but  with  oil- 
mixed  cement  there  is  no  absorption,  and 
this  difficulty  is  overcome. 

And  the  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  the  inven- 
tion has  been  patented  and  the  patent  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  so  that  you  and  I  and 
everybody  else  may  manufacture  as  much 
oil-mixed  cement  as  we  please  without  pay- 
ing a  cent  of  royalty  to  anybody  for  the 
privilege.  All  we  need  is  the  proper  ma- 
terial and  the  "know  hovf^" 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  I  regret  to  re- 
mark that  I  have  not  said  much  about  King 
Solomon's  wives.  But  I  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber that,  as  a  rtile,  it  is  not  best  for  a  man 
to  say  too  much  about  other  men's  wives. 


I  Poultry-Raising 


Boil  for  three  hours 


Door  Latch  for  Tricky  Horses 

By  F.  W.  Pabst 

THIS  is  a  good 
latch  for  doors 
which  are  likely  to 
be  tampered  with 
by  tricky  horses.  It 
is  made  by  procur- 
ing a  piece  of  stiff 
wire  about  seven 
inches  long  and  at- 
taching to  one  end 
a  lead  ball  about  an 
inch  in  diameter. 
Any  other  similar 
weight  could  be 
used. 

The  other  end  of 
the  wire  is  firmly 
attached  to  an  ordi- 
nary door  button  as 
shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  weight 
on  the  end  of  the 
wire  always  hnngs  down  and  keeps  the 
button  over  the  edge  of  the  door. 


The  Other  Side  of  Duck- 
Raising 

By  May  Ellis 

WRITERS  about  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
or  any  other  kind  of  ducks,  for  that 
matter,  almost  invariably  present  the 
agreeable  side  of  duck-raising.  Of  course 
one  knows  there  is  another  side,  as  there 
always  is  to  everything,  and  is  inclined  to 
hesitate,  feeling  some  doubt  as  to  how  un- 
pleasant that  other  phase  of  the  matter  may 
be.  I  have  experimented  a  little  with  the 
Indian  Runner  duck,  and  have  discovered 
some  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  the 
business. 

I  Have  Found  TTiem  to  be  Wild 

In  the  first  place,  instead  of  swarming 
about  me  until  I  am  obliged  to  push  them 
out  of  the  way,  as  my  hens  do,  my  flock  of 
ducks  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  suspicion 
as  to  my  intentions  toward  them.  They 
flutter  and  squawk  and  rush  madly  to  remote 
corners  every  time  I  enter  their  pen. 

The  other  day  I  exchanged  some  drakes 
with  a  neighbor.  Discouraged  with  previous 
attempts.  I  turned  the  catching  operation 
over  to  him.  This  was  how  he  accomplished 
it.  I  pointed  out  the  individual  to  be  caught ; 
he  fixed  his  eye  upon  it,  made  a  wild  plunge 
in  that  direction,  and  presently  emerged 
triumphant,  bearing  the  struggling  victim 
from  among  his  shouting  brethren.  This 
was  one  occasion  upon  which  I  yield  the 
honors  to  masculine  skill,  though  perhaps 
it  was  merely  due  to  the  advantages  of 
masculine  costume. 

It  was  a  sufficiently  difficult  performance, 
anyhow.  In  moving  the  whole  flock,  of 
course  one  never  attempts  catching,  but 
drives  them  as  gently  as  possible  whenever  a 
change  of  place  is  necessary. 

The  second  point  is  that  it  is  much  harder 
to  keep  ducks  clean  than  hens.  Mine  have 
a  house  with  a  dirt  floor,  but  across  one  end 
I  have  laid  boards  and  put  hay  or  straw 
there  for  a  sleeping-place.  This  bedding 
needs  to  be  renewed  almost  as  often  as  for 
cattle  or  horses,  for  the  ducks  tread  it  in 
a  night  or  two  to  the  blackness  of  mud. 
They  sprinkle  water,  too,  from  their  drink- 
ing-vessel.  until  the  dirt  floor  is  much  like 
a  well-baked  mud  pie. 

But  lastly,  and  this  is  a.  more  important 
consideration  financially,  there  is  a  certain 
knack  to  be  learned  in  raising  young  ducks. 
In  the  summer  of  1911,  from  two  settings  of 
eggs,  I  raised  fourteen  ducks ;  not  so  bad  for 
a  first  attempt.  Perhaps  my  courage  rose 
undulj'.  Tnis  last  spring  I  tried  three  set- 
tings, hatching  twenty-eight  promising  duck- 
lings. I  raised  only  half  of  these,  or  just 
the  same  number  as  the  previous  year.  At 
least  seven  of  my  neighbors  bought  from 
one  to  three  settings  of  eggs  from  me.  and 
four  of  them  have  reported  the  result  of 
their  efforts.  All  the  settings  hatched  well — 
eleven  or  twelve  each.  One  experienced 
chicken-raiser  states  that  he  saved  just  two 
from  his  twelve. 

The  Difficulty 'of  Bringing  Them  to 
Maturity 

Another,  with  two  settings,  lost  them  all ; 
cause  unknown  and.  in  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  laid  it  at  the  door  of  the  hen 
parent,  a  theory  which  I  hesitate  to  accept. 
Two  others,  one  with  one  setting,  one  with 
three,  raised  the  young  families  to  several 
weeks  old,  when  they  fell  into  a  decline  and 
died  mournfully,  one  after  another,  until 
nearly  all  were  gone. 

The  son  of  another  neighbor,  who  pro- 
cured his  eggs  from  some  other  source, 
called  one  day,  saying  "Mother  says  your 
chickens  always  do  well,  and  she  wants  to 
know  what  you  think  ails  our  ducks."  He 
detailed  the  symptoms  of  decline  and  death, 
and  I  gave  willing  but  futile  advice,  for  later 
reports  announced  a  total  loss.  Two  other 
neighbors  who  had  more  experience  with 
ducks  lost  some,  but  not  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  their  hatches ;  one  brood  per- 
ishing through  exposure  to  a  thunder-storm, 
and  several  others  that  became  "dumpy," 
lame  and  helpless  and  finally  died,  like  mine 
and  those  of  the  other  neighbors. 

Now  I  am  not  exactly  sure  why  all  these 
young  ducks  died  and  why  my  own  did  not 
prosper  as  well  as  last  year.  It  was  very 
hot  for  a  time,  and  I  let  them  out  of  the 
pen  to  seek  fresh  grass  and  shade.  One 
night  it  rained,  and  they  wandered  gaily 
splashing  in  the  pools,  not  becoming  chilled, 
but  perhaps  overtired. 

They  Require  Greater  Care  Than  Chickens 

Once  or  twice  I  threw  in  their  pen  a 
quantity  of  pigweed  and  redroot.  which  had 
been  recommended  as  good  food  for  them. 
Perhaps  they  overate.  Last  year  they  had 
meat-scraps,  and  this  season  I  tried  to 
economize  by  not  ordering  any.  As  they 
kept  on  dying,  one  by  one.  I  rushed  to  the 
nearest  store  and  bought  bone-meal  and 
some  stimulating  poultry  tonic,  and  this  was 
perhaps  what  saved  the  lives  of  the  remain- 
ing fourteen.  Bone-meal  seems  indispensa- 
ble.   The  experience  merely  shows  that  the 
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most  experienced  of  chicken-raisers  needs  to 
learn  some  things  in  order  to  manage  ducks 
successfully,  for  they  need  greater  watchful- 
ness and  somewhat  different  care  than 
chicks. 

This  is  not  meant  to  discourage  anyone 
from  going  into  the  duck  business.  Last 
year  I  kept  only  five  ducks  through  the 
winter.  This  year  I  have  seventeen,  and  if 
the  egg  record  is  as  good  as  I  hope  I  shall 
raise  more  this  year,  being  careful  this  time 
to  lay  in  a  supply  of  meat-scraps  and  to 
look  out  for  overfeeding  and  overexercise. 


Poultry  on  the  Truck-Farm 

By  M.  Roberts  Conover 

'^HERE  tomatoes,  melons  and  tender, 
succulent  vegetables  are  grown,  poultry- 
keeping  is  alwatys  a  problem.  After  the 
crops  are  marketed  a  flock  of  poultry  rang- 
ing over  the  fields  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
the  land  and  to  future  crops,  but  when  the 
crops  are  growing  the  flock  should  be  under 
control. 

W  here  truck  crops  are  to  be  grown,  two 
ample  pens  should  be  provided  for  confining 
the  fowls.  These  pens  may  be  used  alter- 
nately, allowing  the  rains  and  growth  of 
grass  to  cleanse  the  one  not  in  use. 

One  truck-grower  has  enclosed  a  plot  of 
fruit-trees  and  an  adjacent  plot,  both  con- 
nected with  his  poultry-house,  using  them 
alternately.  Each  run  is  about  sixty  by 
forty  feet,  enclosed  with  a  fence  of  poultry- 
wire  and  locust  posts — six  feet  high.  This 
arrangement  accommodates  a  flock  of  sev- 
enty-five fowls  from  June  to  the  first  of 
October.  The  shaded  yard  is  used  during 
the  warmest  weather.  The  fowls  are  fed 
the  sortings  of  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 
melons,  in  addition  to  grain.  Wheat  and 
oats  are  the  most  satisfactory  grains  to  feed 
under  these  conditions  and  during  the  fall, 
since  they  supply  egg-building  material. 

Plant  the  poultry-runs  with  clover,  a 
perennial  grass,  oats,  rye  or  wheat. 

Another  grower  who  combines  peach- 
growing  with  truck  upon  his  farm  ran  poul- 
try-wire around  his  acre  of  peach-trees, 
keeping  his  flock  in  it  until  the  fruit  was 
mature. 


Water  Glass  for  Keeping  Eggs 

By  James  S.  Westcott 
r\URING  the  spring  eggs  are  at  their 
lowest  value,  and  the  careful  housewife 
should  store  as  many  as  she  thinks  she  will 
need  against  the  prohibitive  prices  of  fall 
and  winter. 

There  are  just  two  methods  of  storing 
eggs  for  fnture  use  that  are  worth  consider- 
ing. The  first  of  these  is  to  place  them  in 
a  cold-storage  plant  until  needed.  The  other 
is  to  keep  them  by  the  use  of  water  glass,  or 
silicate  of  soda.  This  last  is  more  con- 
venient, and  for  the  family  costs  less.  It  is, 
moreover,  successful  in  keeping  the  eggs 
from  eight  months  to  a  year. 

It  is  Not  a  Preservative 

Eggs  kept  in  a  solution  of  water  glass  for 
eight  months  are  practically  as  good  for 
every  kitchen  purpose  as  fresh  eggs,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  boiling.  To  be  boiled 
successfully  a  small  hole  should  be  made 
with  a  needle  in  the  large  end  of  each  egg, 
to  permit  the  exit  '  of  air  from  the  egg, 
which  otherwise  will  burst  the  shell. 

Water  glass  is  not  a  preservative.  The 
eggs  keep  in  it  by  reason  of  being  her- 
metically sealed  in  their  shells.  The  eggs 
to  be  kept  should  be  perfectly  fresh,  and 
clean.  It  is  better  that  the  eggs  be  infertile, 
though  this  is  not  necessary. 

.\nother  requisite  is  that  rhe  receptacle 
in  which  the  eggs  are  placed  be  of  stone, 
earthen  ware  or  wood  and  not  of  metal, 
which  might  rust  and  discolor  the  eggs, 
and  that  it  be  perfectly  clean.  The  eggs  may 
be  stored  all  at  one  time,  or  as  gathered 
from  day  to  day. 

How  It  is  Prepared  and  Used 

Water  glass  may  be  bought  at  any  drug- 
store at  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per 
gallon.  We  buy  it  in  tins  containing  about 
a  quart  and  costing  fifteen  cents  each.  These 
tins  will  preserve  fifteen  or  sixteen  dozen 
eggs  of  ordinary  size.  Each  quart  of  the 
fluid  should  be  diluted  with  eleven  quarts 
of  water,  boiled  thirty  minutes  and  allowed 
10  cool  before  mixing.  After  mixing  pour 
into  the  receptacle  which  you  have  prepared. 
The  eggs  are  now  placed  in  the  water  glass. 
We  generally  place  them  in  with  the  little 
end  down.  The  fluid  should  come  three 
inches  over  the  eggs  when  all  are  in  the 
receptacle. 

The  Eggs  Should  Not  Float 

I  see  no  objection  to  selling  these  eggs,  if 
it  is  distinctly,  understood  by  the  purchaser 
that  they  have  been  stored  in  water  glass, 
and  no  doubt  a  good  near-by  market  could 
be  found  in  most  communities  with  a  little 
inquiry.  We  have  never  sold  any.  but  feel 
that  it  pays  us  to  store  a  few  dozen  for  our 
own  use.  The  eggs  thus  stored  should  be 
put  away  in  a  cool  place. 

As  water  glass  may  not  always  be  secured 
of  the  same  density,  after  diluting  with 
water  as  above  the  eggs  may  float  Should 
this  occur,  thin  with  water  prepared  by  boil- 
ing and  cooling  as  directed  at  the  first  until 
the  eggs  remain  under  the  fluid. 
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I  By  T.  Greiner  I 
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Thinning  Apples 

THAT  the  professional  Eastern  apple- 
grower,  by  care  and  culture -and  spray- 
ing, is  successful  in  getting  big  crops 
of  apples  to  grow  on  his  trees,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  now  are  enthu- 
siastic advocates  of  the  practice  of  thinning. 
Our  best  peach-growers,  and  some  pear- 
growers  too,  have  for  years  practised  thin- 
ning their  fruits. 

This  plan  is  now  recognized  as  applicable 
to  the  apple  also.  Our  most  experienced 
growers  who  have  tried  the  plan  say  it 
makes  considerable  work,  but  it  pays  well. 

The  surplus  apples,  when  about  one  third 
grown,  are  taken  off  the  overcrowded  limbs, 
leaving  only  perfect  specimens  about  three 
to  six  inches  apart.  This  ,plan,  with  proper 
spraying,  eliminates  the  wormy  fruit  and 
the  seconds  and  culls. 

Experienced  growers  now  aim  to  grow 
nothing  but  first-grade,  and  many  of  them 
succeed  in  getting  the  culls  down  to  a  very 
small  percentage,  less  than  five.  The  cost 
of  thinning  a  full-bearing  apple-tree  is  esti- 
mated to  range  between  fifty  and"  seventy- 
five  cents  per  tree.  The  thinned  tree  yields 
slightly  less  in  .  bulk  than  the  unthinned 
tree,  but  this  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the 
ease  and  reduced  cost  of  picking  the  re- 
maining fruit,  and  in  sorting  and  packing. 

Currants  for  Local  Trade 

The  currant  seems  to  be  particularly  suited 
-for  the  home  garden  and  for  market  gardens 
with  a  local  trade.  It  succeeds  in  almost 
any  locality,  but  prefers  heavier  soils,  yield- 
ing then  far  more  heavily.  The  leading  red 
varieties  are  Wilder,  Fay,  Cherry,  Red  Cross, 
Perpetual,  Pomona.  I  prefer  the  Wilder, 
and  no  other.  For  a  white  sort,  and  for 
family  use  only,  White  Imperial  stands  at 
the  head.  Thrifty  two-year  plants  are  best 
for  planting. 

Florida  Money  Crops 

Winter  storms  and  the  coldest  weather  of 
the  whole  year  in  the  North — and  harvest- 
time  for  oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit,  as 
well  as  general  garden-planting  and  gather- 
ing vegetables  in  Florida !  What  a  wide 
range  of  climate  in  our  blessed  land  ! 

Most  interesting  is  the  grapefruit,  or 
pomelo,^  emphatically  a  Florida  product,  al- 
though quite  largely  grown  also  in  Cali- 
fornia. Like  the  tomato,  it  had  to  grow 
by  slow  degrees  into  the  appreciation  of  the 
consumer,  but  wholesome  like  the  tomato, 
as  it  is  reputed  to  be,  it  has  now  become 
quite  popular.  We  would  use  many  more 
if  offered  at  lower  prices. 

The  tree  shown  in  the  picture  is  fifty  or 
more  years  old  and  bears  on  an  average 


Field  of  corn  planted  between  young 
grapefruit  and  orange- trees 


sixty  boxes  of  fruit  per  year.  It  measures 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  trunk  twenty 
inches  through.  Young  budded  trees  will 
begin  to  bear  the  third  year  after  being  set 
out,  but  not  in  paying  quantities  of  fruit 
until  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  garden  vegetables  can 
be  grown  between  the  rows  with  consider- 
able profit,  if  rightly  managed  and,  of  course, 
liberally  fed. 

Among  the  garden  crops  grown  largely 
and  profitably  are  celery  and  lettuce.  The 
cucumber  crop  is  also  an  especially  prom- 
ising one.  The  preparation  of  the  cucumbers 
for  market,  as  done  under  the  protection  of 
a  tent,  is  nicely  shown  in  the  picture.  In 


Packing  cucumbers  for 


the  locality  where  these  were  grown,  near 
Arcadia,  the  seed  is  planted  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fourteenth  of  February,  as  the  plants 
would  not  be  quite  safe  from  frost  before 
that  time.  Cucumbers  there  are  as  easily 
grown  as  in  the  North  three  months  later. 


To  plant  them,  a  furrow  is  run  for  each 
row,  and  fertilizer  or  fine  stable  manure 
is  spread  along  the  furrow.  Next  two  fur- 
rows are  thrown  iipon  the  fertilizer  or  ma- 
nure from  each  side,  forming  a  ridge,  on 
which  the  seeds  of  any  good  variety,  such 
as  Perfection  White  Spine,  Early  Fortune, 
etc.,   are  planted   in   hills  four   feet  apart. 

Six  hundred  crates  to  the  acre  is  only  an 
average  yield.    Some  growers  report  a  yield 


A  fine  cluster  of  grapefruit 


of  a  thousand  crates  per  acre.  When  ready, 
the  cucumbers  are  gathered  daily,  being  cut 
off  with  clippers  and  packed  in  bushel  ham- 
pers for  shipment  north.    The  price  realized 


in  market  varies  from  one  dollar  to  five 
dollars  per  hamper,  but  the  transportation 
and  other  expenses  are  necessarily  large. 
This  information  was  furnished  by  J.  B. 
Huffman,  whose  smiling  countenance  may 
be  seen  under  the  pomelo-tree,  at  the  right. 


Raising  and  Curing  Bush- 
Beans 

A  good  warm  farm  loam  containing  a  fair 
amount  of  humus  but  not  necessarily  rich 
otherwise  is  perhaps  the  best  soil  for  com- 
mon field-beans.  Work  it  up  well  with  plow 
and  harrow.  Our  summers  have  been  un- 
usually short  for  some  years,  and  I  would 
plant  not  later  than  June  1st.  Make  the 
rows  three  feet  apart,  and  use  seed  enough 
to  have  a  plant  to  about  every  three  to  six 
inches,  or  three  every  eighteen  inches. 

Keep  the  weeds  down  and  soil  loose  by 
frequent  cultivation.  Hoe,  when  plants  are 
dry,  if  necessary.  When  most  of  the  pods 
have  become  ripe  and  dry,  and  anyway  be- 
fore frost  in  the  fall,  pull  the  plants,  either 
by  hand  or  with  a  bean-puller.  They  may 
be  placed  in  rows  on  the  ground,  bottom 
side  up  to  cure,  and  are  then  to  be  put  in 
stacks,  or  stored  in  an  airy  loft  in  the  barn, 
and  thrashed  in  due  time.  The  beans  are 
then  put  through  a  fanning-mill  and  sorted. 


Salt  Not  Needed 

I  am  asked  whether  I  use  salt  on  the 
asparagus-patch.  I  do  not,  and  have  seen  no 
effect  from  it  when  applying  salt  to  asparagus 
years  ago.  Save  yourself  the  trouble.  But 
don't  forget  the  manure,  and  a  plenty  of  it ! 


Cer  tain-teed 

(Quality  Cerf-ified— Durability 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 


It' s  the  best  you  can 
buy.  Look  for  the 
Certain- teed  label 
of  quality  and  15- 
year  wear  guarantee 
on  everyroll  and  crate 
of  shingles.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  prices— he 


Jp'"";''*,' can  save  you  money. 

The  World'a  largest  •'  •' 

manufacturer  of 

^°l5|prpl5'^*-  Get  Our  New  Book— 

'"Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans"— It  would 
ordinarily  sell  for  SI.  but  as  it  shows  the  various  uses 
of  Certairt't&ed  Roofing,  we  will  send  it  to  you  for 
25c — or  you  can  get  it  FREE  from  your  lumber,  hard- 
ware or  building  material  dealer. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

York,  Pa.  E.  St.  Louis,  lU.  MarteiUes,  ID. 
HinneapoUl       San  Francisco         Winnipeg,  Can. 


It  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 
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Raising  Oats  without 
Proper  Fertilizing  is 
Mining — Not  Farming 


To  depend  wholly  upon  the  natural  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  neither 
most  profitable  nor  most  economical. 

Oats  take  from  your  land  more  potash  than  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen. 
You  must  supplement  the  supply  of  available  soil 


by  a  fertilizer  rich  in  this  element,  or  your 
harvest  may  not  pay  you  for  your  labor. 

Potash  Pays  in  heavier  heads,  better 
grade,  a  greater  proportion  of  grain  to  straw, 
and  freedom  from  lodging.  Balance  the  phos- 
phate and  nitrogen  with  6to  8  percent,  of  potash. 


Poor  crops  of  oats  are  often  due  to  rust. 
Potash  gives  the  plants  vigor  to  resist  the 
rust  fungus.  Available  potash  is  needed  as 
soon  as  the  oats  germinate. 

Drill  in  with  the  seed  300  to  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  3-8-6  or  3-8-8  goods  and  provide 
the  available  plant  food  for  the  young 
plants  before  the  soil  supply  becomes 
soluble. 

This  is  an  insurance  against  no  crop 
in  bad  years. 

The  old  1-7-1  and  2-8-2  formulas  are 
not  up-to-date.  They  belong  to  the  pre- 
liminary, not  to  the  permanent,  stage  of 
profitable  fertilizing. 

We  sell  Potash  in  anyjquantity,  from 
one  200-pound  bag  up. 


PFrite  for  Prices  and  Free  Book 
with  Up-to-date  Formulas 

GERMAN  KAU  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago,  Monadnock  Block  New  Orleans,  Whitney  Central  Bank  tXig, 

Atlanta,  Empire  Bldg.         Savannah,  Bank  and  Trnst  BIdg.         San  Francitco 


Can  Your  Own  VEGETABLES  and  FRUITS 

^•f>  A  U|  Canning  Outfits  cost  little,  very  easily  oper- 
3l#%rlfc  ated,  no  danger  of  explosions.  Can, in 
cither  glass  or  tin,  my  formulas  tell  you  how  and  contain  no  acids. 
My  big  1313  catalog  is  FREE  and  contains  actual  reproduced  photo- 
irraDhs  of  users  of  my  Canners.  Write  for  a  copy  today,  it  is  free, 
y  S  STAHL.  Box  583,  Qumcy,  Illinois 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  29,  1915 


He  Feels 
Better 
"    With  a  Hair  Gut 

Just  the  same  as  you  do.  How 
would  you  like  to  still  wear  yoar 
■winter  coat  when  spring  work  begins? 
If  you  want  your  horses  to  keep  well, 
last  longer  and  give  yon  better  service 
In  every  way  take  off  the  heavy  coat  that 
holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt.  Don't  buy  any 
thing  bat 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

the  only  machine  that  will  clip  horses,  cows 
and  mules  without  any  change  whatever. 
Has  all  tile  hard  cut  steel  gears,  enclosed  safe 
from  dust  and  dirt  and  nmning  In  oil 
Has  6  feet  of  new  style,  light,  easy  run- 
ning flexible  shaft  and  the  Stewart  sin- 
gle   tension  clipping    head,  highest 
grade.   Clips  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other  and  lasts  longer.  Every 
machine  fully  guaranteed.  Get 
one  from  your  dealer  or  eend  ^ 
tone  and  we  will  PRICE 

ship  C.  O.  D.  «  

for  balance. 


fJ50 


GET 

,ALL  HIS 

IWOOI^^ 

You  lose  W  on  every  Bli  sheep  by  shear- 
ing the  old  way.  You  know  how  many 
you've  got.  Figure  out  how  much  more 
money  for  yon  If  you  get  more  and  a 
longer,  better  qtiallty  of  wool,  that  will* 
bring  a  higher  price.   Use  a 

Stewart  Ko.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

It's  the  most  perfect  hand  oi>erated 
shearing  machlne«ver  derised.   Haa  ball  bearings 
In  every  part  where  friction  or  wear  occurs.   Has  a 
ballbearing  shearing  head  of  the  latest  improved 
Stewart  pattern.  Comes  complete,  in-  PRICE 
eluding  4  combs  and  4  cutters  of  the    $  i  i  Kft 
celebrated  Stewart  quality,  at-™.....       I  I 
Get    one   tram    jour  dealer,  or  send        '   '  ' 

82.IX)  and  we  win  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balanoe. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

134  La  Salle  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


^SGXdt^hern  Fa  rr^^  Facts 


L.and  at  $  1 0  an  acre  up 

Alfalfa  makes  4  to  6  tons  per  acre;  Corn  60  to 
100  bu.  All  hay  crops  yield  heavily.  Beef 
and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb. — 
Apples  pay  $100  to  S500  an  acre;  Truck  crops 
$100  to   $400;    other    yields    in  proportion. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  dt  Obio  B.  E.  or  Ga.  So.  A  Fls.  Ry. 

will  help  you  find  a  home  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  Book- 
lets and  othet   facts  —  free. 
H.V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  IndDstrial  Agent 
„  Boom  32.  Waehtngton,  D.  C. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

^  26-mch  Hog  Pence,  14c.  M 

41-iiicli  Farm  Fence,.. .21c. 
^1  48-inch  Ponltry  Fence.. 2257^0. 
P  80-tod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
AMany  styles  and  heights.    Oar  large  Free  Catalog 
^contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  18   WinchesUr,  bd. 


and  Ga 
your  home 


CLE  VJEtAHtt  CYCLONE 

—  '-2.  mM 

;  privacy  and  '"HJl  _  T 
distinction.    Strong,  durable, 
handsome,  easily  erected.     Send  postal 


ne,  easily  erected.     dend  postal^ 
(or  catalog  and  prices.  .^rfffMI 
We  pay  Ireighl.  ^sSS^I^'. 


THE  CTCLONE 

174  WilljM  Aveoae 


WIR 


ENCE  CO. 

'aEVUAND,  OHIO 


This  book  fjpUiiu  Ijo^  wc  can  ACTUALLY 
START  YOU  io  llie  Auto  boalnosa  mfUr 
tr»ininit  Tou  »»  home  by  ft  slmplt  tjsUm  of  Io»- 
aona,  chari8»n'1  models.  Ore»t  aemanJ  for  Auto 
Expcrti.  TOt'  can  become  •  i«pslr  in*M,  eh»i)f- 
fenr  oi  «lrtmaa  by  oar  »yiit«o.  Wc  h»TC  th« 
hirheae  en-Jomrments  of  Bl?  Auto  Makcn.'  Our 
33  pwTB  FR>3  book  «xpi»liii  ALL.  Writ*  for  It. 
Practical  Auto  *i*hooI,  "<)-X  B«aTer  St^ 
Nfw  York,  \.  Y.  

MEN  WANTED 

Prepare  afl  Fireman, Brakomen, Elec- 
tric Motormen,  and  colored  Train  Por- 
ters. Hundreds  put  towork  — tO'>  to  tlM 
anioDth.  No  experience  necessary.  600 
more  wanted.  Knclope  HtampforAppllCft- 
tlonBlanlL  Wame  poeitlon  you  want. 
I  RAILWAY  C.  I.  Dtpt  33.  WDm<APOUS.  IHD. 
Make  your  o-OTi  fv-rtUizer  at  emftU  o^stwitli 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

f-Toin  1  to  •«)  n.  P.  Si  ml  for  ovLiloi^e. 
WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mtrs-  Easton.  Pa. 


Run  On  Coal  Oil 

Ellis  Encincsgive  more  power  on  coal  oU  than 
other  engines  on  gasoline.  You  save  SOc  on  the 
doUar  in  fuel.  Stroncest,  simplest  cnscines  made 
—only  three  working  parts.  New  two-cylinder  12 
H,  P.  entfine  docs  work  rcquirinK  up  lo  15  H.  t  .  All 
Ellis  Engines  can  be  run  on  Kasolinc,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment. 

ISO  D»rf  Fnt 
TrUl  - 


hRve  patent  throttle.  trlviD?  thr*^  co- 

Id  oitr.  Auiuino'riilu  muUl'T, 
PI^.  .1  .rti*ufc'in({  toveru'-/',  ruu 
'■i.ri-.r  wiT,  r<--r-r«lbiQ  while  run* 
Ulnj.  G''jtrani"-'i  10  yenrt.  W» 
pay  rr"isht.  30  (lay*  fr-tu  %fi«l. 
Buy  direct  :io4  taTe  monpjr,  Wrtwi 
for  caULloiruo  stiowiii^U(13  modei* 
with  ipccial  pr 

ELLIS  ENGINE  COMPANY 
107  Mollett  St..Dctro».MIch 


We  p»y  Freight 


The  H  ead 


e  neaawork  Shop 

The  Latest  Output  of  Ideas  by  Thinking  Farmers 


jTripod  for  Bucksaw 


HEN  sawing 
wood  with  a 
bucksaw,  what 
do  you  do  with "  your 
saw  after  one  stick  is 
sawed  and  you  want  to 
place  another  on  the 
sawbuck  ?  Lay  your 
saw  on  the  ground  or 
wood-pile?  I  don't.  By  nailing  three  old 
rails  together  I  make  a  tripod  which  I  have 
at  a  convenient  distance  so  that  I  can  turn 
my  arm  around  and  easily  reach  up  to  hang 
the  saw.  This  keeps  it  out  of  the  way,  out 
of  the  snow  or  mud,  and  it  is  always  where 
you  can  reach  it  easily. 

The  sketch  shows  how  tripod  is  made. 
Leave  end  of  one  cleat  long  enough  to  hang 
saw  on,  or  drive  a  spike  in  one  leg  of 
tripod.  O.  H.  Albaugh. 


It  Pleases  the  Hogs 

(~\NE  of  the  handiest 
^"■^  things  we  have  on 
our  farm  is  our  stove. 
I  had  it  made  to  order 
out  of  sheet  iron  at  a 
cost  of  $6.50.  It  has  been 
in  use  for  about  ten 
years.  It  is  four  feet 
long,  two  feet  high,  two  feet  wide  at  the 
top  and  one  foot  wide  at  the  bottom.  I  use 
it  every  day  during  the  winter  for  cooking 
turnips  and  potatoes  for  the  hogs  and 
chickens.  There  are  two  large  kettles  on  it. 
It  is  very  little  work  to  cook  two  bushels 
of  turnips  or  anything  desired. 

In  the  morning  I  fill  the  kettles  and  start 
the  fire  in  the  stove,  and  by  noon  it  is  cooked 
ready  to  feed.  In  this  way  the  hogs  have 
their  warm  meals,  which  is  especially  de- 
sirable in  cold  weather.  The  stove  is  also 
handy  at  butchering-time  and  on  wash- 
days. C.  R.  B.-^SHORE. 


Hold-Me-Tight  Sawbuck 

pARMERS  who  are  still 
sawing  their  wood  by 
hand  can  greatly  lessen 
this  laborious  task  by 
using  the  sawbuck  illus- 
trated. Simply  take  about 
nine  inches  of  a  discarded 
saw-blade,  punch  a  hole  in  each  end  of  this, 
and  spike  it  to  the  top  and  inside  of  one 
of  the  two  crosspieces  of  the  sawbuck,  al- 
lowing about  an  inch  to  project.  This  will 
firmly  hold  the  wood  from  moving  or 
slipping  out  of  place.     John  M.  Newton. 


For  Catching  Fowls 

VS/HEN  you  wish  to 
catch  grown  fowls 
to  apply  insect-pow- 
der for  lice  or  for 
culling  out  a  flock, 
catcning  by  hand  or 
with  e  wire  hook  is  no  easy  task,  besides  it 
frightens  them  very  much.  The  catching- 
box  illustrated  saves  time  and  steps,  and 
fowls  are  less  frightened. 

The  box  can  be  made  any  size  desired. 
One  twenty  by  twenty  inches  by  five  feet 
will  hold  a  good  number  of  fowls.  One  end 
of  box  which  is  left  open  is  placed  at  a  small 
door  where  chickens  generally  leave  the 
coop.  The  other  end  and  one  side  is  ofwire 
netting.  This  admits  light  and  induces 
fowls  to  enter  box  with  little  scaring.  Three 
doors  made  to  slide  back  and  forth  easily 
and  large  enough  to  admit  a  large  fowl  are 
placed  on  other  side.  Holes  are  made  in 
the  center  of  doors  through  which  the 
catcher  can  see  the  fowls. 

A  partition  to  drop  in  where  dotted  lines 
are  shown  keeps  chickens  at  one  end  when 
all  are  caught  but  a  few.  Enter  coop,  and 
drive  fowls  in  box  till  full,  then  close  en- 
trance door.  Chickens  can  be  caught  by 
legs  and  drawn  out  at  slide  doors  one  by  one. 
Two  people  can  do  the  work  quickly,  one 
catching  fowls,  the  other  applying  powder. 

Fred  L.  Bailey. 


It  Prevents  Runaways 


JUANY 

have 


accidents 
occurred 
by  the  sleigh  or 
wagon  tongue  pulling  out  of  the  neckyoke. 
A  broken  tug  or  whiffletrce  will  cause  the 
tongue  to  drop  to  the  ground,  and  if  the 
team  gets  frightened  or  has  a  desire  to  run 
away,  it  is  impossible  for  the  driver  to  hold 
them,  as  the  wagon  will  go  one  way  and 
the  team  the  other. 

Here  is  one  of  my  inventions  which  will 
prevent  any  such  accident.    Get  a  blacksmith 


to  drill  a  seven-sixteenths-inch  hole  through 
the  cap  and  tongue,  about  two  inches  in 
front  of  the  holdback,  and  put  in  a  bolt  that 
fits  loosely  and  projects  about  two  inches  on 
the  under  side  of  the  tongue.  Put  a  tight 
nut  on  the  end  of  the  bolt  so  you  cannot 
lose  it  By  raising  and  lowering  the  bolt 
the  neckyoke  can  be  easily  put  on  or  taken 
off.  With  this  device  the  tongue  wiU  never 
drop  out  of  the  neckyoke  ring. 

F.  W.  Briard. 


A  Wheel  Mail-Post 

AFTER  seeing  many  mail- 
boxes torn  off  by  care- 
less drivers,  I  devised  the 
following  way  to  prevent 
it.  Take  an  old  wagon  or 
buggy  wheel  and  an  iron 
axletree.  Drive  the  axle 
into  the  ground,  then  put 
the  wheel  on.  Take  two 
one-by-two,  pieces  eight 
inches  long,  and  bolt  these 
on  spokes  far  enough  back  so  box  will  set 
inside  of  rim.  Then  take  a  one-by-five  piece 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  fasten  this  to  cleats. 
Then  set  box  on  and  fasten  high  enough  so 
the  driver's  wheel  can  pass  under  it.  If  any 
part  of  his  rig  hits  it,  it  will  turn,  and  no 
harm  will  be  done. 

The  wheel  will  span  a  ditch  or  fence 
where  a  common  post  could  not  be  used, 
making  it  handy  on  one  side  for  the  mail- 
carrier  and  on  the  other  for  you.  Paint  it, 
and  it  will  be  ornamental  aS'  well  as  very 
useful.  George  W.  Fattey. 


A  Kink  for  Cleaning  Rifles 

TPAKE  an  ordinary 
cleaning-rod  for  a 
.22  caliber  gun  and  a 
string  over  twice  as  long  as  the  rod.  Put 
the  string  through  the  eye  of  rod,  and  twist 
or  wind  the  string  on  the  rod  to  the  required 
size. 

If  it  sticks  in  barrel,  simply  unwind  the 
string.  It  will  not  stick  like  a  rag  and  can 
be  wound  to  fit  any  size  gun. 

W.   C.  HOWDLE. 


Cat-Proof  Bird-House 

¥  AST  summer  a  cat  used  to  climb 
our  bird-box  pole  and  steal  young 
martins,  so  I  took  an  old  stove-pipe 
two  feet  long,  and  cut  it  open  and 
nailed  it  around  the  pole  as  shown  in 
the  sketch.    It  fooled  the  cat. 

It  is  best  to  put  the  stove-pipe  on 
the  pole  before  the  martins  come  to 
build.  Put  it  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  Paul  Schulze. 


To  Clean  Horses'  Hoofs 

THE  hook  illustrated  is 
very  useful  for  clean- 
ing horses'  feet.  Take  an 
iron  rod  about  fifteen  inches  long,  bend  a 
hook  about  two  inches  long  on  one  end,  and 
sharpen  both  ends  like  a  chisel.  Take  a 
piece  of  wood  about  four  inches  long,  and 
slip  on  the  rod  for  a  handle.  If  the  handle 
does  not  fit  tightly,  use  wedge  to  make  sure 
of  a  firm  grip.  W.  A.  Weedon. 


Ever-Ready  Door-Fastener 

THIS  is  a  very  handy  in- 
strument  which  can  be 
used  to  fasten  an  open 
barn-door  securely  so  it 
cannot  blow  shut.  The  il- 
lustration is  one  third  the 
actual  size  for  ^  inch 
door,  but  of  course  if  it  is 
to  be  used  for  a  thicker  door  it  must  be 
made  larger  according  to  the  size  of  the 
door. 

It  should  be  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  block 
of  wood  (A)  which  must  be  securely  nailed 
or  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  building. 

The  door  is  thrown  open,  and  as  soon  as 
the  end  of  the  door  touches  B  it  will  move 
the  point  C  so  as  to  hook  in  the  door,  which 
guarantees  a  sure  grip.  It  is  easily  loosened 
just  by  pulling  the  hook  back  so  as  to  re- 
lease the  door.  Though  simple,  it  is  very 
useful.  H.  V.  Wienen. 


Headwork  Winner — March 
Fifteenth 

The  first-prize  contribution  in  the 
Headwork  Shop  in  the  March  15th  issue 
was  "A  Latch  for  the  Wire  Gate,"  by 
James  A.  King  of  Illinois. 
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i  The  poor  man  with  a  good  wife  is  a  whole  lot  | 

i  richer  than  the  rich  man  with  a  poor  wife.  s 
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Factorjr 
Direct  ^ 


;KITSELMAN 
FENCE  ^ 

'Madefrora  thoroagb- 
ly  Galvanized  Open 
Hearth  steel  wire.  Our 
free  Catalog  showslOO 
etyles  and  heie^hts  of 
hog,  farm  and  poultry 
fence  at  from 

12  Cents  a  Rod  Up 

Sold  on  30  days  tree  triaL  If  not  satisfied  re- 
torn  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund 
your  monev.   80-rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.55 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalog. 
KITSELHAM  BROS.,  B«z  271,  Mude.  hajaaa. 


INIE 


,  for  ill  pnrposes.  Direct  frxmi  factory.' 
Crciglil  prepvid. 

;  Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 


New 

Book  Free 


pays  to  buy.  Get  our  new  book, 

conWncing  proof  of  quality  and 
sensational  new  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

'is  sold  directirom faaoi^'.  freieht 
prepaid— 23  st^-Ies  to  choose  from — for 
  ailporposes.  Write  us  apostal "OUJioroffcfc 

Bead  Sfeel  Post  Co.  42  £.  m^i^  ^i.  Adrian. Hich. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


"We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers'  prices.  No 
agents.     Our  catalog   is   Free.    Write  for  It  today. 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.     971  10th  St.,  Terre  Hatrte,  lai.] 


II  liy  Pay  Two  Prices  For  Fences 

ft   a  A_  We  manufacture  hun- 


!!l!!§!sl!!!gllfl 


dreds  of  designsof  or- 
Dsmental  fences,  both 
Wire  and  Iron  Picket,  j 
Arches  and  Entranca 
Gates,    "cheaper  flu* 
wood,"     for    lavpni,  { 
churches,  cemeteries,  ■ 
.^^Writo  for  free  citalagHC  ond  spccnl . 


parks  and  fact  . ries.  etc. 

Enterprise  Foondiy  &_Fence  Contp'anyi 

2443  Tandes  Siree!  InrfianapoHs,  Imttana 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  deslgrus.  Cbeap  u 
wood-  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Specia  I  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co, 
Bos  403  Winchester  Ini 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  DesiffM— AD  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wooii, 
more  durable.  Don^t  buj  a  fence 
until  yon  get  our  Fr*e  Cataloguo  . 
and  Special  Prices. 

He  can  save  you  monev. 

Kokomo  Fence  MaciuDc  Co. 

4:!7  .North  St^  Kokomo,  Ind. 


125Egglncubator$ 
and  Brooder  %Vr 

If  ordered  togetfier. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.   Hot  water, 


copper  tanks,  double  AL--:^ 
walls,  ^  double  glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
describeo   B  them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.. 

BoxSS  Racine,  Wla.  ' 


Biggest  at  price — hondreds  of  dead  air  cells — cold 
rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu- 
lator, deep  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  cite  t.-st- 
er  safety  lamp.  Price  $7.36,  with  Brooder  ».85. 
FreiRht  prepaid  cast  of  Rockies.  Order  from  this  ad 
on  our  (Tuarantee  or  write  for  our  bitr  free  book. 
PrOBf"'"  lncub»tor  Co.,   B<i«  142  R»clna,WI«. 


) 
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I  Why  Not  You?  I 

:  OCORES  of  men  and  wonun  arc  i 

Z  ^  makine  a  comfortabW  livins;  all  tlic  1 

1  year  round  and  thousands  ol  otin  rs  Z 
Z  are  substantially  incrt  asinK  their  rcKU-  | 

2  lar  incomes  by  devoting  their  spare  9 
Z  time  to  our  interests.  There  is  a  fine  | 
Z  opening  richt  now  on  our  Subscription  a 
:  Staff  for  a  few  more  ambitious  men  ^ 
-  and  women.  Why  not  join  the  ranks  g 
I  of  those  who  are  numbered  among  the  g 
Z  successful  men  and  women  of  their  s 
Z  localities?  A  postal  card  will  bring  5 
?  all  particulars.  Send  il  to  ; 
r  Circulation  Dept.  Z 

I  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio  i 
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AGENTS 


SOMETHIiSO 
NEW 

THOMAS  ROPE  MAKER 

Mnkcfl  any  Icnjrth  or  tliIrlinrB«  ot  rope 
out  o(  binder  twiiio,  tvnol  twtue  or  any 
k  II']  of  waste  twiiu*.  Twirr  an  stioiig 
\  118  factory  madi?  rnpp.  Any  out- can 
X  Sav*«  80  to  00  p«r  o«nl. 

Am-ntM  coiniug  big  niont-y.  Sellt 
iikuwiMfiru.  No  arRumint  nccea- 
pnry.  Jost  flbnw  and  yoar  aalo  It 
tiinde.  Big  prolits.  ^Vo  wiitit  good 
rKfciila  In  every  county.  Write  for 
tt  rma  eud  fre«  aaiuplo  to  worker*. 
THOMAS  M  FG.  CO.* 
itS  iG  Bamy  St.,  OAYTON,  OHIO 
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Concrete  Benches  for 
Greenhouses 

By  Marc  N.  Goodnow 

THE  average  life  of  a  wooden  flower- 
bench  is  about  five  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  it  is  necessary  to  tear 
out  and  throw  away  long  stretches  of  rotted 
timbers  and  rebuild  for  another  five  years. 
The  florist  must  figure  on  this  cash  outlay, 
and  it  is  no  small  item  in  the  life  of  a  busi- 
ness. With  the  comparatively  recent  use 
of  cement  and  crushed  stone  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  concrete  lumber,  however,  this  large 
item  of  useless  expense  is  being  eliminated. 
The  construction  of  flower-benches  now  uti- 
lizes concrete  lumber  in  rather  an  ingenious 
way  and  makes  for  permanency  and  reduced 
cost. 

A  notable  example  of  this  sort  of  con- 
struction is  to  be  found  at  the  cut-flower  nur- 
series of  Poehlmann  Brothers,  at  Morton 
Grove,  Illinois,  where 
one  hundred  houses, 
each  five  hundred  feet 
in  length  are  being 
equipped  with  concrete 
benches  the  full  length 
of  the  rooms  as  rapidly 
as  the  wooden  benches 
rot  away.  Workmen 
employed  about  this 
establishment  use  their 
spare  moments  in  con- 
structing the  separate 
pieces  for  this  work. 
Already  twenty  thou- 
sand feet  of  benches 
have  been  constructed 
and  set  in  place,  and 
the  plan  is  proving 
to  be  a  complete  success  in  every  respect. 

The  Different  Sections  Used 

The  pieces  or  sections  of  lumber  neces- 
sary to  set  up  this  form  of  bench  are  as 
follows  :  Tapered  posts, 
6  inches  square  at 
top  and  8  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  bottom.  They 
are  2  feet  high  and  rest 
on  circular  bases  10 
inches  in  diameter  and  2 
inches  thick.  Slots  are 
formed  at  the  top  of  the 
post  for  the  cross-beams. 
The  slot  is  8^  inches  up 
and  down,  2  inches  deep, 
154  inches  wide  at  the 
back  and  2  inches  wide 
at  the  face  of  the  post. 
Three-quarter  strips  fast- 
ened at  the  corners  of 
the  mold  (Fig.  1)  give 
the  post  an  octagonal 
shape.     Fig.  2  shows  a 


completed  post,  and  Fig.  3  the  method  of 
locking  the  form  at  the  top. 

Cross-beams,  49  inches  long,  6  inches  wide 
and  Xy^  inches  thick,  fit  into  the  slots 
crosswise  of  the  bed  shown  by  A,  Fig.  4. 

Stringers,  6  feet  2J^ 
inches  long,  4  inches 
wide  and  3  inches 
thick,  rest  on  the  cross- 
beams and  support  the 
bottom  slabs  through 
the  middle  (Fig.  4,  B). 

Side  slabs  or  L's  are 
6  feet  long,  10  inches 
high  and  inches 
thick,  with  an  angle 
3/4  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  upon  which 
the  bottom  slabs  rest.  These  are  reinforced 
with  mesh  wire  10  inches  wide  and  four 
angle-irons  10  inches  long  (Fig.  4,  C). 


the  upright  slab  to  it.  The  flange  is  set  on  the 
bottom  of  the  mold  first.  The  mesh  wire  is 
imbedded  in  it  and  bent  up  alongside  the 
face  of  the  mold.  Four  one-fourth-inch  bars 
are  inserted  at  regular  intervals  between 
the  meshes  and  bent  at  right  angles.  Then, 
covering  the  flange  with  a  board  set  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  from  the  face  of  the  mold 
and  supported  securely  at  the  back,  the  ten- 
inch  upright  for  the  side  of  the  flower-bench 
is  made  by  tamping  concrete  around  the  re- 
inforcement. 

The  end  pieces  are  made  in  the  same 
mold,  their  elbowed  ends  being  tamped  in  at 
the  ends  of  the  mold  and  the  length  of  the 
slab  laid  face  up  as  in  the  construction  of  a 
plain  board.  When  properly  set,  these 
pieces  are  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  form, 
still  resting  on  the  two-inch  board  which 
forms  the  bottom  of  each  new  casting. 


Concrete  greenhouse  plant-bed  constructed  in  the  manner  described 


Bottom  slabs,  53  inches  long,  95/2  inches 
wide,  XYi  inches  thick,  reinforced  with  three 
or  four  quarter-inch  twisted  iron  bars,  form 
the  bottom  of  the  bed 
(Fig.  4,  D). 

There  are  also  end 
pieces,  5554  inches 
long,  with  short  elbows 
at  ends  to  connect 
with  side  slabs. 

All  pieces  except  the 
posts  can  be  made  in 
a  form  such  as  that 
described  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  Feb- 
ruary 15th  in  an  article  entitled  "Concrete 
Lumber  for  Fences."  By  devising  compart- 
ments of  the  proper  size,  any  one  of  these 
pieces,  sometimes  two,  can  be  manufac- 
tured. The  side  slabs  or  L's  require  some 
nicety  of  adjvistment,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  construct  the  flange  or  elbows  first  and  add 


The  Art  of  Proper  Pruning 


[continued  from  page  4] 


to  form  the  framework,  so  distributed  as 
to  hold  the  weight  of  fruit  without  break- 
ing, and  they  should  be  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  not  crowded  or  forming 
a  crotch  which  will  almost  always  cause 
trouble  in  later  years.  The  subsequent 
yearly  pruning  is  simple. 

The  top  should  be  kept  sufficiently  open 
to  air  and  light,  crossed  branches  should 
be  avoided  and  branches  should  not  crowd. 
The  habit  of  growth  must  also  be  con- 
sidered, and  often  modified  by  pruning  a 
too  upright  grower  to  an  outer  bud,  or  by 
pruning  a  too  spreading  grower  to  an 
inner  or  more  central  bud. 

Where  to  Make  the  Cut 

In  older  orchards  pruning  consists  in 
cutting  out  the  dead,  dying  or  diseased 
branches,  removing  a  branch  where 
crowded,  and  the  removal  of  crossed 
branches.  Care  should  be  used  not  to 
overprune.  A  neglected  orchard  should 
require  about  three  years  to  bring  into 
proper  shape.  If  all  the  pruning  be  per- 
formed the  first  year,  a  mass  of  water- 
sprouts  soon  develops,  causing  much  more 
pruning  later. 

In  too  many  orchards  we  see  stubs  that 
have  failed  to  heal  over,  and  which  have 
died  back,  encouraging  rot  to  develop  in 
the  trunk  or  main  branch,  resulting  in 
serious  injury,  if  not  in  the  destruction  of 
the  tree  in  later  years.  Such  conditions 
should  be  avoided.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  a  bulge  at  the  base  of  the 
branches.  The  cut  should  be  made  close 
to  this  bulge  and  parallel  with  the  direc- 
tion of  growth. 

When  large  limbs  are  removed  it  is 
advisable  to  cover  the  cut  surface  with 
some  material  that  will  afford  protection 
against  decay.  These  materials,  will  not 
necessarily  cause  the  wound  to  heal  faster, 
but  they  afford  protection  from  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions  and  against  the 


attacks  of  insects  and  disease,  thus  pre- 
venting decay.  The  best  dressing  is  one 
which  will  not  injure  the  tree,  is  adhesive 
for  a  long  time,  and  keeps  out  moisture, 
insects  and  fungi.  White  lead  paint  is 
usually  one  of  the  most  available  and  sat- 
isfactory coverings  for  such  a  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  the-  fact  must  be  ever 
present  that  pruning  cannot  be  done  by 
rule  of  thumb;  the  line  of  treatment  or 
method  to  follow  depends  entirely  on 
conditions  which  are  extremely  variable, 
and  a  study  should  be  made  of  the  need 
of  each  individual  tree,  applying  the 
remedy  according  to  the  principles  which 
are  unchangeable,  and  which  should 
govern  the  actual  operation  of  pruning. 


The  posts  are  cast  in  molds,  the  mixture 
being  rather  wet.  The  block  of  wood  at- 
tached to  the  face  of  the  mold  in  Fig.  1 
shows  how  the  slot  is  made  for  the  cross- 
beam. The  other  three  sides  of  this  form 
are  plain  and  lock  together  by  means  of 
latches.  The  posts  are  reinforced  with  a 
singte  rod  which  connects  them  with  the  cir- 
cular base  upon  which  the  post  mold  should 
set  when  being  poured.  The  base  is  easily 
made  in  a  circular  strip  of  iron  which  will 
unlock  after  the  concrete  has  hardened. 

The  mixture  for  this  work  consists  of  one 
part  Portland  cement  to  four  parts  fine 
gravel.  For  the  slabs  the  mixture  is  dry 
enough  to  tamp  well.  For  the  posts  it  is 
wet  enough  to  be  poured  and  much  coarser. 
If  any  slabs  should  break  in  handling,  they 
may  be  broken  up  into  quarter-inch  bits  and 
used  as  a  body  for  the  post  mixture.  Each 
piece,  after  removal  from  the  form,  should 
be  set  away  in  a  sheltered  spot  and  given  a 
drenching  at  least  once  a  day  for  a  week. 

How  This  Lumber  is  Set  Up 

In  setting  up  concrete-lumber  benches  there 
is  a  large  saving  over  the  use  of  wooden 
boards  and  nails.  Posts  are  placed  in  position 
in  a  double  row,  the  cross-beams  fitted  into 
the  slots,  the  stringers  set  lengthwise  over 
the  cross-beams,  and  the  side  slabs  with  the 
flange  over  the  post  are  held  in  position. 
The  bottom  slabs  are  then  placed  in  position 
over  the  flanges,  and  the  thing  is  done ;  the 
weight  of  the  bottom  holds  the  frame  in 
place  until  it  is  loaded.  No  drains  are  neces- 
sary, as  the  water  will  run  through  the 
rough  edges  of  the  bottom  slabs. 

An  average  day's  work  for  two  men  at  a 
single  mold  was,  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
pieces,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
to  two  hundred  bottom  slabs  and  cross- 
beams and  side  stringers.  From  eighty  to 
eighty-two  side  pieces  with  flanges  were 
made  in  a  single  day  by  two  men. 


CANADA'S  OFFERING 


To  Tbe  Settler 


The  American  Rush  to 
Western  Canada  is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads 

D  I  s  - 

tricts  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  there  are  thousands 
of  Free  Homesteads  left,  which 
to  the  man  making  entry  in  3 
years*  time  will  be  worth  from 
S20  to  §25  per  acre.  These  lands 
are  well  adapted  to  grain  grow- 
ing and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  in  Canada  have 
been  built  in  advance  of  settlement,  and 
in  a  short  time  there  will  not  be  a  settler 
who  need  be  more  than  10  or  12  miles  from 
a  line  of  raihvay.  Railway  Rates  are 
regulated  by  Government  Commission. 
SOCIAL  CONIHTIOXS.  The  American 
Settler  is  at  home  in  Western  Canada. 
He  is  not  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  is  so  pro^iierous.  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates,  &c.,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 
413  Gardiner  Boilding,  Toledo,  0. 

or  address  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


A  Guaranty  of  Safety 

Buy  a  gasoline  engine  with  the  Underwriter's  label. 
It  is  worth  while.  Guarantees  you  against  fire  risk. 
Saves  you  from  increased  insurance  rate.  With  us, 
it  means  that  the  very  engine  itself  you  buy  has 
been  personally  inspected  and  approved.  Let  us  send  you 
more  facts  about  this  new  added  protection  you  get  with  a 

JACOBSON  ENGINE 

Gives  more  power  with  less  gasoline.  Simple  design, 
perfect  bahmce,  light  running,  no  breakage.  Good  fori 
more  power  than  we  rate  it.  and  remem- 
ber the  Jacobson  Portable  Gasoline 
Engine  always  bears 
the  insurance  Under- 
writer's label.  Write 
today. 

JACOBSON 
MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 


0/?ff£P  BY  MAIL 

GUARANTEED 


TIRES 

TUBES 


SAVE  UP  TO  25% 

Buy  direct  from  us.     Wo  offer  a  line  of  highest 
quality  goods  at  exceptionally  lo«r  prices. 

Tires  Guaranteed  3500  Miles 

Thousands  of  satisfied  cufltomers  are  willing  to  testify  to 
their  quality  and  reliability. 

Our  Ironclad  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Wrice  for  special  offer  A-54  and  price  Hat 

VAN  DEMAN  &  WAINRIGHT 

Dept.  M  NEWAKK,  N.  J. 


Widow  Must  Sell 

170  Acres,  $3200.  Easy  Terms 

You  will  have  to  bring  only  your  trunk  when  you  take 
possessionof  this  big  profit-paying  fruit  and  dairy  farm; 
everything  needed;  down  to  complete  house  furnishings 
included  and  waiting  for  you;  near  pretty  village,  mail 
delivered  :50  acres  machine-worked  fields,  spring-watered 
pasture  for  12  cows.  2,000  cords  wood.  150.000  ft.  timber, 
200  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berries,  etc.;  2-story  house, 
arranged  for  two  families,  running  water,  25-ft.  piazza, 
70-ft.  barn,  all  other  necessary  outbuildings;  widow 
must  sell:  if  taken  immediately  throws  in  house.  4  cows, 
2  heifers,  hogs,  wagons,  machinery,  tools,  household 
furniture,  fitted  stove  wood,  etc.;  ^200  takes  all,  easy- 
terms.  Full  particulars,  page  60,  "Strout'a  Farm  Cata- 
logue 35."  Write  today  for  free  copy.  Station  2699. 
E.  A  Strout  Farm  Agency,  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL  NET  YOU 

MORE  MONEY 

After  you  have  iDstalled  a 
Monarch    Hydraulic  Cider 
Press.  Wear'ethelargest 
mfrs.   of  presses,  appl^^- 
butter  cookers,  evapora- 
tors, etc.,  in  thecou'itry. 

A.  B.  Farqnhar  Co., 
Ltd. Box  105,York,Pa. 


Ask  for  oar 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
tiling 
why. 


$9.75 
Per  bu. 


Best  Non-Irrigated  Seed — 99.6^c  Pure 

95<o  Germiuatiou  absolutely  jiiiaraQle- d.  No  seed 
better.    We  sell  gooil  seed  for  Also  have  Tur- 

kestari  allalfa.  Write  now  for  free  samples  and  save 
money.  Our  76-page  book  sent  l-'ree,  i;ivinjj  valu- 
able imormation  on  growing  .-ilfalfti.    Write  today. 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..     Box  442,   CLARINDA,  IOWA 


C 


ow 


Will  produce  100  poimds  of  milk  60  per  cent  cheaper  on  our 
farms  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  than  she  will  in 
any  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  butterfat  she  produces  will 
bring  4  to  6  cents  more  a  pound. 


The  skim  milk  and  the  manure  from 
the  dairy  are  products  that  are  seldom 
w  *  iiia'S!«MB»esi-^'x        rated  at  their  full  value.    For  raising 

ti^'ll  '     )''''^^fflP^^^       poultry,   hogs   and    calves,  and  for 

\vi',  '      '  -'"  ^'^'^Bb^  maintaining  and  increasing  the  fertihty 

'        '      "  of  the  land,  and  thus  adding  to  the 

value  of  the  investment,  dairy  by-prod- 
ucts have  a  higher  value  every  year. 
Another  strong  argument  in  favor  of  dairying 
is  that  it  forms  a  most  satisfactory  basis  for 
divei-sified  farming.  With  the  monthly  cream 
check  as  a  foundation,  and  the  chickens  and 
hogs  to  consume  the  by-products,  everything  is 
turned  to  the  best  account. 

Being  able  to  harvest  six  crops  of  alfalfa  a 
year  you  wiU  realize  that. 
Let  us  tell  you  of  the  wonders  of  Spineless  Cactus  that  supplements 
ALFALF.4.  as  a  dairy  feed,  it  costs  only  75  cents  a  ton  to  produce. 

Write  us  to-day  and  learn  the  great  results-you  may  accomplish  on  our 
small  fai-ms. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.,  Dept.  1S7A 

Sll  Wood  street.  -  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
412  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Here  is  one  man's  experience,  but  let  us  send 
you  our  new  booklet  "Settlers' Stories"  giving  names 
of  many  men  who  have  met  with  gi-eat  success  on 
Kuhn's  CaUfornia  Project. 

I  am  milking  a  small  herd  of  common  grade 
cows— part  grade  Jerseys  and  part  grade  Dur- 
hams,  and  my  cream  check  amounts  to  S15  per 
head  per  month.        .       ,,  ^  j  -.j 

These  cows  are  getting  alfalfa  pasture  and  wild 
oat  hay.  One  of  the  cows  will  calve  in  a  month- 
two  were  fresh  in  January  and  two  are  heifers 
under  two  years  old  in  the  lot. 

I  am  familiar  with  farming  conditions  through- 
out the  West  and  know  that  dairy  products  can 
be  produced  cheaper  here  and  a  higher  price  se- 
cured for  them  than  any  place  I  have  ever  been. 

I  can  keep  dairy  cows  here  for  from  three  and 
a  half  dollars  to  four  dollars  a  month  the  year 
round.  It  might  cost  a  little  more  in  the  Winter 
but  would  run  as  low  as  SI. 50  per  month  per 
head  in  the  Summer.  A  good  dairyman  can  eas- 
ily make  SlOO  a  head  clear  each  year  with  grade 
cows. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ARTHUR  HUDSON. 
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''GRANDFATHER 

Bought  Onr  First 

EMPIRE" 

This  is  said  so  often  and 
means  so  much.  Men  and 
women,  who  are  now  grand- 
parents, bought  Empire  Cream 
Separators  more 
than  a  generation 
ago,  after  careful 
consideration. 
Their  chil- 
dren and 
grand  chil- 
dren are  now 
buying  so  many 
Empires  that 
our  factory  must 
work  nights. 

We  thank  our 
friends  for  their 
long  confidence  and 
their  hearty  recom- 
mendations 
which  keep  us 
so  busy. 

Separators  from  $25  to  $150L 

Try  the  Elmpire — FREE. 

Exchemge  your  present  machine  in 
part  payment  for  an  Empire. 

Our  latest  Catalog  No.  106,  free,  on 
request. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.     Chicago,  III. 
Portland,  Ore.        Toreota.  Ott,        Wimipee.  Vba. 


Only  a  Wind  Puff 

But  It  may  lose  yoa  the  race. 
Horse  won't  bring  as  mucli  a6 
tbe  Sale.  It  looks  bad  aod 
indicates  weaJcness. 


ORBINE 


Will  remore  it  and  strengthen  the  joint  witiiont 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  Cares  strains,  sprains,  heals  wire  cuts, 
bmises;  removes  bars«l  enlareements,  boe  spavins, 
thoroufhpins.  curbs,  capped  hocks.  Stops  lameness 
and  allays  pain.  S2,00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Book  1  H  free. 

W.  E.  TOUNG.  P.  D.  F..  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


4«^AND  NO  W0RRy4<^ 

Persons  who  commit  the  care  of  their  money 
to  others  should  look  closely  into  the  character 
and  record  of  the  caretakers.  Officers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings  stand  inthe  highest 
rank  of  honest  and  successful  business  men. 
Write  for  booklet  F.  F. 

Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings 

Smithfield  St.  and  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,  000,  000.  00 


CIDER  PRESSES 

TIIK  <>K1GI>A1-  MT.  <;ILEAD  JIY 
DKACLIC  PKE?*S  produces  morecid 
from  le?^  applt-^  than  any  other  and  is 

BIG  MONEY  MAK£R 
Siz«e  10  to  4(0  barrels  daily,  band 
or  power.   Presses  for  all  pnr* 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
ai'ple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
ear  generators,  etc.  C-ata- 
log  free.   We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 
BTDRATTLIC  PBESS  MFG.  CO 

((Ktet  BUil  lan^ft  mftnofuturcTS  of  elder 
pr«m8  in  :b*  worlrLj 
106  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  D.  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  y.  Y. 
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Herbs  of  the  Old-Time  Garden 

By  H.  F.  Grmstead 
/~\F  A  score  or  more  common  garden 
herbs,  used  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes  by  the  housewives  of  old,  and  yet 
popular  in  Europe,  there  are  not  more  than 
four  varieties  that  are  commonly  grown  by 
the  American  gardener.  That  many  of  these 
have  no  economic  value  is  a  fact,  yet  there 
are  many  of  them  that  are  considered  indis- 
pensable by  those  who  have  used  them. 

We  have  the  sage,  to  be  found  in  every 
garden  and  used  for  seasoning  sausage  and 
dressing,  and  parsley,  for  garnishing  meats 
and  for  flavoring  soup.  It  would  be  a  sur- 
prise to  many  to  know  that  there  are  garden 
herbs  to  take  the  place  of  either  of  these, 
and  in  some  cases  superior  to  either. 

Thyme  is  a  perennial,  but  may  easily  be 
started  from  seed.  Its  value  lies  chiefly  in 
its  fine  flavor  for  seasoning  soups  and  meats. 
A  tea  made  by  infusing  the  dried  leaves 
is  used  for  sick  headache. 

Savory,  both  summer  and  winter,  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  garden  herbs,  the 
leaves  being  used  in  dressing  of  fowls  and 
on  fish.  They  may  be  used  either  fresh  or 
dried- 
Balm,  tarragon,  marjoram,  basU  and  fen- 
nel are  all  aromatic  annuals,  and  the  leaves 
are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  delightful  flavor. 

Lavender  is  grown  for  its  pleasant  odor, 
and  the  leaves  kept  in  drawers  and  ward- 
robes impart  a  pleasing  odor  that  remains 
for  a  long  time  after  they  have  been  re- 
moved. A  tea  to  use  for  sleeplessness  is 
made  by  pouring  hot  water  over  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  dried  leaves  and  allowing  to  set 
for  an  hour. 

Dili  derives  its  chief  value  when  used  in 
pickles  and  to  flavor  kraut  The  seed  of  dill 
is  the  desirable  part. 

Caraway  and  coriander  are  easBy  grown, 
the  seed  being  used  to  flavor  cakes  and 
cookies,  as  well  as  candies  and  liquors. 
Anise  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Horehound  for  cough-syrup,  tansy  for  a 
number  of  common  ailments,  and  catnip  are 
some  of  the  old  favorites  of  those  who  make 
home  remedies. 

All  of  these  may  be  grown  from  seed 
planted  in  drills  in  early  spring,  though  some 
of  them,  as  sage,  thyme,  horehound  and 
tansy,  are  usually  propagated  from  sets  or 
roots.  Parsley  and  a  few  others  are  bi- 
ennial and  will  need  to  be  seeded  every  two 
years.  Nearly  all  the  annuals  will  reseed 
voluntarily  when  once  started. 

In  saving  leaves  to  dry  they  should  be 
picked  when  the  dew  has  gone  off  in  the 
mornmg  and  dried  in  the  shade  where  there 
is  a  good  circulation  of  air.  Leaves  and 
blossoms  should  be  gathered  when  the  blos- 
soms appear,  as  the  foliage  then  has  a 
maximum  of  strength.  The  leaves  should  be 
perfectly  dry  before  bulking.  A  very  good 
place  to  keep  them  so  that  they  will  retain 
their  strength  is  in  glass  jars. 

Mint,  dill  and  tarragon  are  more  fre- 
quently used  as  infusion.  To  make  this,  fill 
a  jar  with  the  fresh  green  leaves  and  add 
strong  vinegar.  Other  herbs  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way. 

The  seed  of  dill,  coriander,  anise,  caraway, 
etc.,  should  be  gathered  when  perfectly  dry 
and  kept  in  sealed  jars  or  packages. 


Land-Marking  T)evices 

[continued  FKOIf  PACE  4] 

(A),  by  sawing  from  a  Ikt-inch  board  a  disk 
16  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  a  2-inch 
plank  two  other  wheels  each  1  foot  in 
diameter ;  fasten  the  two  1-foot  wheels  on 
sides  of  the  16-inch  wheel  and  put  on  axle 
of  about  2x2-inch  material  7  or  8  inches 
long.  Drive  pins  in  ends  of  axle,  as  in 
cross-section  (B).  Make  a  frame  of  handles 
and  crosspieces  to  hang  the  wheel  in,  and 


Fig.  4 — A  simple  single-row  marker 

if  desired  put  a  floor  on  like  a  wheelbarrow. 
When  ground  is  well  harrowed  or  rolled,  the 
marker  will  make  a  tapering  track  in  which 
plants  can  be  set  rapidly ;  the  center  wheel 
(A)  is  sharpened  on  projecting  edge,  and 
the  outside  wheels  keep  it  from  entering 
too  deep,  and  also  serve  to  compact  the 
ground  around  the  track.  Weight  it  with 
stones.  If  you  wish  to  indicate  the  distance 
apart  to  set  plants,  nail  small  cleats  on 
edges  of  one  or  both  outside  wheels,  to  make 
indentations  the  required  distance  apart 
along  the  row. 


Success  with  Tomatoes 

By  J.  F.  Williams 
AVIXG  grown  tomatoes  with  almost  uni- 
form success  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
years,  I  take  keen  delight  in  giving  some 
of    my   experiences   with    this   vine  fruit. 

Contrary  to  'he  too  common  advice  I  have 
found  by  repeated  trials  that  stable  manure 
is  a  good  thing  for  tomatoes. 

I  used  to  put  a  large  shovelful  of  well- 
rotted  manure  under  each  plant,  thoroughly 
mixing  it  with  soil.  I  now  prefer  thoroughly 
manuring  my  soil  for  sweet  corn  or  cabbage 


and  plant  to  tomatoes  the  following  season, 
using  a  liberal  dressing  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer strong  in  acid  phosphate,  broadcasted 
before  setting  plants. 

I  usually  get  potted  plants  of  a  florist, 
set  early  in  May,  and  give  good,  deep  culti- 
\ation.  often  spading  all  the  space  between 
rows  and  hills. 

For  early  market  I  like  the  Earliana 
type ;  June  Pink  best  of  all.  For  the  main 
crop  of  medium  and  late  sorts  nothing  suits 
me  quite  so  well  as  Matchless. 

Whether  to  stake  or  let  spread  depends 
much  upon  the  season.  In  1911  I  made  the 
best  money  per  plant  I  have  ever  made,  with- 
out any  stakes  or  trellises.  Last  season  I 
staked  most  of  my  crop,  and  was  fortunate 
again,  for  the  spreading  vines  made  almost 
nothing.  I  expect  to  stake  them  all  here- 
after. 


Bean- Vines  as  Screens 

By  Cora  J.  Sheppard 
'T'O  THE  east  of  our  garden  was  an  unused 
brick  building  which  we  did  not  consider 
very  attractive,  and  I  secured  permission 
from  the  owner  of  the  land  near  it  to  use  it 
for  Limas.  There  was  room  for  about 
fifty  hills.  And  who  ever  had  too  many 
Lima  beans  ?  We  want  them  very  early,  and 
this  is  the  way  we  get  them  ahead  of  other 
people. 

We  melt  the  tops  and  bottoms  off  old  tin 
cans,  place  them  in  the  cold-frame,  fill  with 


The  bean-vines  described,  ornamental 
and  profitable 

dirt  and  plant  our  beans  very  early.  They 
have  a  good  start  by  the  time  all  danger 
from  frost  is  over  and  it  is  safe  to  set 
them  in  the  garden.  These  very  early  beans 
are  greatly  enjoyed  at  the  home  table. 

We  have  sold  the  surplus  of  our  very 
early  beans  for  as  high  as  fifty  cents  a  quart. 
We  never  tire  of  them  on  the  home  table 
and  are  sorry  when  the  fall  frosts  come  to 
kill  them. 

^^  hen  we  are  sure  there  is  going  to  be  a 
heavy  frost,  we  pull  the  vines  and  put  them 
under  cover  and  finish  picking  the  beans  as 
we  need  them. 

Bean-vines,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  are 
graceful  and  pretty  and  make  good  screens 
for  unsightly  places. 
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By  T.  Greiner 
'T'HE  old  Wilson  is  the  strawberry  which 
the  canners  prefer.  Warfield  is  much  like 
the  Wilson,  and  may  go  under  that  name. 
Climax,  Superior,  Parson's  Beauty  and 
Candy  are  used  to  some  extent.  Senator 
Dunlap  is  good.  Brandywine,  one  of  the 
finest,  does  not  stand  up  well  in  the  can. 

Among  raspberries,  the  canners  call  for 
Cuthbert,  for  fancy  trade,  and  Columbian, 
for  the  cheaper  trade.  Cumberland  and 
Plum  Farmer  are  preferred  among  the  black- 
caps, and  Erie  among  blackberries. 


Lice  on  roosts  can  be  killed  by  spraying 
with  kerosene. 

We  hear  of  this  or  that  public  man  being 
given  an  ovation,  but  few  ovations  arc  out- 
and-out  gifts  any  more. 


The  Tent  Caterpillar 

By  Clarence  M.  Weed 

'HE  apple-tree  tent  cater- 
pillar is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  insect  pests  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States. 
During  April  and  May  it  is 
found  along  roadsides  and  in  orchards  on 
apple  and  wild  cherry  trees,  making  un- 
sightly tent-like  nests  and  eating  the  foliage 
ravenously.  During  the  winter  these  cater- 
pillars are  on  the  tree-twigs.  Early  in  spring 
they  hatch  and  begin  feeding  on  the  buds 
or  young  leaves,  making  also  a  silken  tent 
in  the  fork  of  a  branch  for  protectiorL  As 
they  grow  the  tent  is  made  larger.  The 
caterpillars  remain  in  it  when  not  feeding. 
The  illustration  shows  the  moth  of  the  tent 
caterpillar,  about  half-size. 

These  caterpillars  have  rather  regular 
times  for  their  meals,  leaving  the  nest  and 
returning  to  it  in  processions.  They  feed 
for  about  six  weeks  before  becoming  full- 
grown  caterpillars,  and  when  abundant  will 
defoliate  whole  trees.  At  this  time  they  are 
about  two  inches  long,  with  a  hairy  body, 
ornamented  with  a  distinct  white  stripe 
along  the  middle  of  the  back.  Along  each 
side  there  are  many  yellow  lines  as  well  as 
numerous  spots  and  streaks  of  blue. 

From  Cocoon  to  Moth 

Most  of  the  full-grown  caterpillars  leave 
the  tree  and  crawl  about  till  they  find  shel- 
ter beneath  a  board  or  stone  or  something 
else.  Here  each  spins  an  oval  silken  cocoon, 
and  then,  on  the  inside  of  the  cocoon,  it 
changes  to  a  pupa,  or  chrysalis.  Two  or 
three  weeks  later  it  changes  again  from  a 
pupa  into  a  brown  moth  that  lays  eggs  in 
clusters  on  the  tw-igs.  These  eggs  remain 
unhatched  until  the  following  spring. 

These  tent-caterpillar  nests  are  readily 
seen.  When  small  the  nests  and  caterpillars 
are  easily  crushed  with  a  swab  of  cloth  on 
the  end  of  a  stick.  Later  the  operation  is  a 
little  more  troublesome,  but  still  easily  done. 
This  is  really  better  than  burning  them, 
because  the  burning  often  causes  manj'  to 
fall  to  the  ground  and  escape,  and  also  often 
injures  the  bark  of  the  tree.  In  orchards 
that  are  regularly  sprayed  with  arsenate  of 
lead  for  the  coddling-moth,  these  and  other 
leaf-eating  caterpillars  will  be  killed. 


The  Canker  or  "Measuring" 
Worm 

By  Clarence  M.  Weed 
nPHE  canker-worm  has  lotig  been  known  as 
one  of  the  most  destructive  orchard  in- 
sects. It  often  ruins  the  leaves  of  apple- 
trees  by  feeding  upon  the  green  surfaces. 
The  young  worms  hatch  in  spring  from  eggs 
laid  upon  the  bark  of  the  twigs,  branches  or 
trunk.  They  are  green  or  brown,  striped 
with  darker  lines.  On  the  under  side  ^ust 
back  of  the  head  there  are  six  jointed  legs 
with  sharp  claws.  Near  the  hind  end  of 
the  body  are  four  or  six  blunt  legs.  There 
are  no  legs  whatever  on  the  middle  of  the 
body. 

Consequently,  when  the  worm  moves,  its 
body  assumes  the  shape  of  a  hump  or  hook, 
so  that  it  is  often  called  a  looping  cater- 
pillar or  a  measuring-worm. 

These  canker-worms  have  the  power  of 
spinning  a  silken  thread  from  the  mouth.  If 
you  jar  a  twig  on  which  they  are  feeding, 
they  drop  toward  the  ground,  each  hanging 
by  a  thread. 

The  worms  that  hatch  from  eggs  as  the 
leaves  open  continue  feeding  for  about  six 
weeks,  when  they  become  full-grown  cater- 
pillars and  change  to  the  pupa  state. 

Fortunately  these  canker-worms  are 
readily  poisoned  by  spraying  and  cause  no 
damage  in  orchards  that  are  sprayed. 


Now  for  an  Asparagus-Patch 

By  T.  Greiner 

fY  ASPAR.\GUS  has  never  failed,  and  it 
yields  plentifully  during  its  season,  year 
after  year.  If  you  never  had  a  patch  of 
asparagus,  you  can  hardly  know  how  much 
j-ou  have  been  missing.  Select  your  spot 
for  a  long  row,  say  at  least  fifty  plants 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  apart,  oif  one 
side  of  the  garden.  Make  it  rich.  Dig  it 
deep.  And  next  fall  or  in  early  sprins  set 
good  strong,  one-year  plants,  which  you  can 
procure  at  small  cost  from  a  near  nursery- 
man or  plantsman. 

Set  them  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  gradu- 
ally filling  the  furrow  until  on  a  level  with 
the  general  surface.  Keep  free  from  weeds 
right  along,  cut  no  stalks  the  next  season, 
and  you  will  have  a  full  allowance  the  year 
after  !  My  own  new  asparagus-bed  gave  its 
first  full  crop  last  year.  .As  it  is  just  in  a 
straight  single  row,  several  hundred  feet 
long,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  keep  it  free 
from  weeds  by  occasional  violent  cultivation 
with  one-horse  plow  and  horse  cultivator, 
helping  out  with  the  hoe  when  needed.  The 
next  thing  now  is  to  pile  on  the  manure, 
good  old  manure,  and  plenty  of  it,  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  growth  from  now  to  the  end 
of  the  growing  season  as  much  as  possible, 
and  get  the  plants  in  shape  to  give  us  a  big 
yield  of  fat  stalks  next  spring. 


The  Copenhagen  Market 
Cabbage 

By  J.  R.  Bechtel 
T^HE  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the 
*  Pennsylvania  State  Experiment  Station 
has  during  the  past  few  years  been  carrying 
on  extensive  strain  tests  in  a  number  of 
varieties  of  cabbage.  Prof.  C.  E.  .Meyers, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  this  work,  has 
secured  results  which  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  cabbage-growers  of  the  country. 

In  this  connection  a  new  variety  of  "early 
cabbage  called  "Copenhagen  Market"'  was 
tried  out.  A  comparative  test  was  under- 
taken by  Professor  Meyers  i>  1912  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  yields  of  the  best  strains 
of  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  which  were  deter- 
mined in  a  previous  experiment,  and  the 
Copenhagen  Market.  The  results  showed 
that  the  Copenhagen  Market  yielded  over 
five  tons  per  acre  at  first  cutting,  which  was 
over  a  ton  more  than  the  best  strain  of 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  a  fact  which  no 
grower  of  early  cabbage  can  idly  pass  by. 

Copenhagen  Market  is  just  as  early  as 
Jersey  Wakefield,  has  a  large,  round,  hard, 
solid  head,  with  a  short  stem.  The  average 
weight  per  head  is  about  eight  pounds,  and, 
unlike  Wakefield,  it  seldom  bursts. 

Professor  Meyers  thinks  that  the  excep- 
tional characteristics  of  the  Copenhagen 
Market  with  respect  to  yield,  size  of  head 
and  quality  place  it  foremost  in  the  list  of 
early  cabbages,  and  that  it  will  soon  be 
regarded  so  by  the  growers  of  the  country. 
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Feeding  Ewes  for  Milk 
Production 

By  J.  Robt.  Hall 

FEEDING  ewes  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  for  lambs  is  no  easy 
task  on  the  part  of  both  the  manager 
and  the  feeder  of  a  flock  of  ewes  to  pro- 
duce early  Iambs.  The  late  lambs  can  easily 
be  provided  for  if  there  is  sufficient  quantity 
of  grass  for  the  mother,  but  when  the  lambs 
come  early  and  there  is  no  succulent  food 
growing  and  nothing  to  take  its  place  the 
conditions  are  serious  if  the  weather  is 
severe. 

Last  spring  we  lost  many  ewes  just  on 
account  of  too  much  dry  food  and  a  lack 
of  exercise,  as  little  range  could  be  pro- 
vided in  such  adverse  weather.  The  fetus 
grew,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  became 
smaller  near  lambing-time.  Then  the  lack  of 
succulent  food  caused  impaction  of  the  lower 
bowel,  and  death  ensued.  Some  that  did  not 
die  before  parturition  took  place  brought 
small,  weak  or  dead  lambs. 

The  Ewes  Had  Little  Milk 

These  weak  ones  were  often  hard  to  get  to 
nurse,  as  the  mother  did  not  see  the  need  of 
it  and  would  not  stand  still  for  the  opera- 
tion, as  she  had  little  or  no  milk,  and  con- 
sequently there  was  no  pressure  in  the  udder 
to  be  relieved.  Often  the  last  resort  was  to 
take  the  little  ones  to  the  house  or  warm 
room  in  the  barn  and  feed  them  a  quantity 
from  the  bottle  to  strengthen  them.  Some 
of  them  never  would  be  owned  again,  so 
the  nourishment  had  to  be  administered  in 
this  manner  till  grass  came  or  the  lambs 
died,  which  happened  in  many  cases. 

If  the  mother  has  been  fed  and  cared  for 
properly,  she  will  have  a  well-filled  udder 
which  when  emptied  by  the  lamb  will  be 
quite  a  relief,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  let  it 
nurse  without  resistance.  This  is  the  cause 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  where  the  ewe 
will  not  own  her  offspring.  To  see  such 
cases  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  provoking, 
and  often  we  blame  the  ewe  when  the  blame 
should  rest  on  the  feeder.  Often  if  she 
does  own  it  she  will  not  be  glad  to,  and  it 
will  die  if  not  exceptionally  strong  at  birth. 

Some  Good  Root  Feeds 

As  to  the  feed,  many  have  been  success- 
.  ful  without  the  use  of  a  supplement  for  the 
grass,  but  better  success  has  been  attained 
where  it  has  been  used.  The  feed  that  will 
supplement  the  cooling  grass  that  gives  free 
action  to  the  bowels  and  entire  system  is  a 
root  crop.  Some  of  the  best  are  the  ruta- 
baga, mangel-wurzel  and  the  fall  turnip. 
Of  these  probably  the  rutabaga  is  the  most 
readily  eaten,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
mangel-wurzel  is  more  easily  grown  and 
harvested.  These  must  be  chopped  up  welj 
and  fed  on  some  smooth  surface  near  the 
floor,  as  a  sheep  may  become  choked  if  fed 
from  a  trough  too  high.  Each  ewe  may  be 
allowed  as  much  as  four  pounds. 

Sheep  fed  on  root  crops  do  not  require 
much  water,  but  a  little  is  necessary  and 
should  be  available  at  all  times. 

Grain  and  Roughage 

As  to  grain,  each  ewe  should  be  allowed 
about  one-half  pound  daily.  Bran,  oats, 
corn,  oil-meal  or  some  grain  of  their  nature 
may  be  used,  but  corn  should  constitute  a 
very  small  part  of  it,  as  it  is  a  carbonaceous 
food  producing  fat,  of  which  a  small  amount 
is  desired.  Yet  the  ewe  must  be  in  extra 
good  condition  just  before  lambing-time. 
Their  appearance  at  this  time  is  very  de- 
ceiving, as  they  look  full  and  rounded  when 
they  are  really  poor. 

Roughage  may  be  supplied  by  feeding 
clover,  alfalfa  or  cow-pea  hay.  If  the  cow- 
peas  have  been  cut  when  very  ripe,  less 
grain  will  be  required,  as  the  ripe  beans 
will  afford  some  rich  feed,  which  is  very 
much  desired,  in  small  quantities  of  course. 

Feeding  Points  Worth  Remembering 

Fodder  may  be  supplied  in  the  ration,  but 
should  not  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  any 
of  the  legumes.  It  is  very  good  to  scatter 
in  the  field  near  by  for  them  to  pick  over  in 
order  to  get  the  desired  amount  of  exercise. 
Corn-fodder  alone  will  cause  the  produc- 
tion of  small  weak  lambs  and  a  small  amount 
of  milk ;  while  on  the  other  hand  bran  will 
produce  large  flabby  lambs  which  will  cause 
much  labor  pain  at  parturition  and  fre- 
quently the  death  of  the  lamb.  A  small 
amount  of  salt  should  be  given  at  regular 
intervals. 

Above  all  things  have  the  quarters  dry  and 
well  ventilated  so  the  flock  may  not  have 
wet  feet  or  a  wet  coat.  Cut  away  all  tags 
^before  the  lambs  drop  so  that  they  may  not 
experience  any  difficulty  in  getting  their  first 
meal. 

At  the  time  the  lamb  is  dropped  have  the 
ewe  to  herself  so  the  lamb  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  lost,  and  the  mother  will  be  more 
likely  to  own  it.  Withhold  the  feed  for  a 
feeding  period  or  so.  Then  feed  her  as  be- 
fore,  only  with   a  slight  increase  in  the 


amount.  Give  her  all  the  exercise  the  Iamb 
will  permit  her  to  take,  but  don't  expose 
them  to  severe  weather  till  the  Iamb  has  a 
few  days'  growth  of  wool. 

In  taking  care  of  and  feeding  one  hun- 
dred ewes  each  season  we  use  the  above 
method  and  get  results  which  are  pleasing. 
The  results  are  much  like  the  lambs  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

Many  feed  them  on  corn-fodder  and  de- 
pend on  rye  or  wheat,  but  at  the  time  that 
we  need  the  latter  most  it  is  not  available, 
and  under  such  conditions  I  would  advise 
the  purchasing  of  the  grain  and  leguminous 
hay  if  the  best  of  success  is  expected.  The 


Lambs  at  market,  bought  at  top  prices 

beets  will  not  be  on  the  market,  but  prepare 
to  have  them  next  winter  by  planting  a 
patch  this  spring. 

The  Result  of  Inadequate  Feeding 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  grain  and  haj-  with 
the  proper  nitrogen  content  and  our  hesita- 
tion when  it  came  to  paying  the  high  price 
of  a  previous  season  for  it,  we  received  the 
following  results:  120  ewes  brought  148 
lambs,  saving  only  43  of  them.  Sixteen  of 
the  ewes  died.  About  all  that  the  ewes 
needed  was  good  hay  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
and  the  succulent  food,  the  beets.  After 
this  disastrous  affair  we  decided  the  only 
way  we  could  make  the  sheep  account  show 
a  balance  on  the  credit  side  was  to  feed  a 
car-load  of  lambs  on  cow-peas  in  the  corn. 
This  was  done,  and  the  sheep  account 
showed  a  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  $30. 

Had  we  been  wise  enough  at  the  time  to 
have  invested  in  a  few  tons  of  alfalfa  our 
returns  would  have  been  much  larger  and 
our  satisfaction  greater.  Sometimes  our 
experience  costs  us  a  great  deal  so  let  us  not 
fail  to  remember  and  profit  by  it  each  time. 
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Mares  or  Geldings? 

By  John  P.  Ross 
N  NEARLY  every  business  there  are  apt 
to  be  certain  economies  and  sources  of 
profit  or  loss  which,  seemingly  from  their 
very  obviousness,  are  overlooked.  On  most 
farms  some  such  lapses  from  intelligent 
management  are  to  be  found,  and  among 
them  none  is  more  productive  of  loss  than 


of  mares. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  without  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  live  stock  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  any  description  of  soil ;  and  it  seems 
a  platitude  to  say  that  wherever  horse- 
power is  required  mares  will  be  preferred  by 
the  intelligent  farmer,  since  at  very  little 
additional  cost  they  will,  if  put  to  breeding, 
add  a  m.ost  valuable  item  to  the  farm's  live 
stock,  at  the  same  time  doing  its  work  as 
well  and  often  better  than  geldings. 

Light  Work  is  Beneficial 

Among  those  who  have  had  but  little 
experience  in  horse-breeding  there  is  often 
to  be  found  the  idea  that  mares  when  bred 
are  for  a  considerable  period  rendered  in- 
capable of  performing  their  regular  farm 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  due  foresight 
has  been  used  so  that  parturition  shall  take 
place  after  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  is 
over  for  the  winter,  say  in  November  or 
early  December,  the  mare  will  be  profitably 
employed  in  caring  for  her  offspring  until 
spring  opens.  Light  work  is  beneficial  rather 
than  injurious  to  tht  pregnant  mare  almost 
up  to  the  day  of  foaling.  In  careful  hands 
she  may  even  be  used  for  any  slow,  heavy 
work  to  which  she  is  accustomed  to  within 
a  month  of  that  time. 

Love  of  Animals  vs.  Love  of  City 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  saying  that 
breeding  of  colts  is  a  source  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sentimental  one,  but  it  has  a  solid  foundation 
of  real  value.  Did  you  ever  meet  an  Ameri- 
can lad  or  lassie  who  could  resist  the  charm 
of  possessing  and  caring  for  a  young  colt 
if  the  chance  was  offered  them  ?  I  have 
even  known  a  bright  little  girl  to  be  des- 
perately fond  of  a  small  pig. 

English  farmers  take  advantage  of  this 
and  leave  the  care  and  training  of  the  colts, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  every 
farm  over  there,  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  They  know  that  the  love  for 
animals  thus  encouraged  does  much  to  as- 
suage the  desire  for  city  life,  which,  with  us, 
amounts  to  a  real  danger  to  the  country's 
welfare   and  is  a  problem  still  unsolved. 


Curing  Hams  and  Bacon 

By  H.  F.Grinstead 
"THE  average  country  bacon  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  most  fastidious,  yet  an 
article  much  better  than  the  average  may  be 
made  at  home  by  the  farmer  and  house- 
keeper. When  a  hog  is  killed,  the  weather 
should  be  barely  freezing  of  nights  if  this  is 
practicable.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  pick 
the  coldest  weather  for  butchering,  when  a 
light  freeze  will  cool  the  meat  sufficiently, 
and  thus  it  is  more  pleasant  to  trim  the 
meat  the  morning  after.  If  extremely  cold, 
the  meat  will  have  to  be  trimmed  and  salted 
at  once  before  frozen.  When  trimmed,  salt 
at  once. 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  weigh 
the  meat,  but  mix  the  salt  with  saltpeter  and 
brown  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds 
of  sugar  and  two  ounces  of  saltpeter  to 
every  ten  pounds  of  salt.  Rub  each  piece  of 
meat  well  with  this,  and  place  in  a  box  or  on 
a  table.  In  a  day  or  two  take  it  up  and 
apply  more  salt,  covering  the  flesh  side  of 
each  piece  with  salt  till  it  is  white.  If  there 
is  no  cold  weather  sufficient  to  freeze  the 
meat  hard,  it  will  take  salt  in  three  weeks, 
th  5Ugh  if  the  weather  is  severe  it  will  take 
longer.  It  may  be  tried  by  cutting  one  of 
the  shoulders,  which  are  usually  eaten  first. 
When  taken  out  of  the  salt,  it  should  be 
dipped  in  boiling  water  for  half  a  minute, 
then  hung  and  smoked  with  chips  or  corn- 
cobs. When  smoked,  dip  each  piece  again 
to  destroy  the  eggs  of  any  insects  that  may 
have  been  deposited,  then  powder  with 
borax,  and  put  away  in  clean  hay  or  shelled 
oats  or  ashes.  Keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
and  you  will  have  bacon  that  will  keep 
sweet  a  year.  It  is  important  that  the  meat 
is  taken  out  of  the  salt  in  time  and  that  it  is 
kept  dry.  It  may  be  kept  in  sacks  hung  in 
the  smoke-house,  but  a  dry  substance  like 
hay  is  preferred,  as  it  takes  up  all  surplus 
moisture. 

When  sausage  is  ground,  it  may  be  kept 
SAfeet  till  midsummer  by  frying  till  done  and 
packing  in  jarS,  pouring  melted  lard  oved  it. 
Do  not  use  the  grease  in  which  it  has  been 
fried,  since  this  contains  some  water  and 
will  cause  it  to  become  strong. 


The  soil  ought  to  be  a  bank,  not  a  mine  ; 
a  place  where  we  can  make  deposits  in  order 
that  we  may  get  interest.  We  can't  get  the 
interest  otherwise. 

Provide  a  box  of  dust  for  the  hens  when 
the  ground  is  wet  or  frozen,  and  a  little 
sulphur  added  to  the  dust  will  enable  Biddy 
to  taKe  a  sulphur  bath  at  home. 
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Live-Stock  Facts  and  Fads 

By  John  P.  Ross 

T  IS  sad  to  think  of  the  number  of  speak- 
ers and  writers  who  have  become  gray- 
headed  while  urging,  with  little  apparent 
effect,  the  absolute  necessity  of  live  stock 
if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  main- 
tained. The  simple  truth  that  the  corn  and 
the  oats  and  the  hay  pay  best  when  carried 
off  the  farm  on  the  hoof  instead  of  in  the 
wagon  has  met  with  but  scanty  belief  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  that  the  supply  of 
hum.us  cannot  be  maintained  by  artificial 
fertilizers  aione  has  too  often  been  regarded 
as  a  scientific  fad  fit  only  for  the  ears  of 
the  effete  nations  of  Europe. 

But  a  brighter  day  is  dawning,  for  no 
man  in  his  senses  will  now,  in  face  of  pres- 
ent prices,  contend  that  he  cannot  aft'ord 
to  keep  cattle  and  sheep  on  high-priced  land, 
nor  will  the  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  or  of 
the  Eastern  States  be  able  any  longer  to 
plead  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
range  men  in  feeding  and  breeding  sheep 
and  cattle.  The  "tables  have  turned."  and 
the  homesteader  is  rapidly  turning  the  great 
free  pastures  into  farms.  It  is  certain,  too. 
that  the  farmer  who  fails  to  keep  a  fair 
amount  of  live  stock  will  be  regarded  as  a 
back  number,  and  his  farm  will  be  in  danger 
of  returning  to  the  wilderness. 


Cheapest  As 
Well  As  Best 

Every  sensible  person  wants  the 
best  of  everything,  but  in  many 
things  the  best  is  beyond  their 
means  and  they  must  necessarily 
be  content  with  something  less. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cream  Separa- 
tor, however,  the 
best  is  fortunate- 
ly the  cheapest  as 
well,  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  im- 
portance that 
every  buyer  of  a 
separator  should 
know  this. 

Moreover,  the 
best  is  of  more 
importance  in  the 
case  of  the  Cream 
Separator  than  in  an3rthing  else, 
since  it  means  a  saving  or  a  waste 
twice  a  day  every  day  in  tlie 
year  for  many  years. 

It  is  true  that  DE  LAVAL  Sepa- 
rators cost  a  httle  more  in  first 
price  than  some  inferior  separators, 
but  that  counts  for  nothing  against 
the  fact  that  they  save  tlieir  cost 
every  year  over  any  other  sepa- 
rator, while  they  last  an  average 
twenty  years  as  compared  with  an 
average  two  years  in  the  case  of 
other  separators. 

And  if  first  cost  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration a  DE  LAVAL  machine 
may  be  bought  on  such  hberal 
terms  that  it  will  actually  save 
and  pay  for  itself. 

These  are  all  important  facts 
which  every  buyer  of  a  Cream 
Separator  shotild  understand  and 
which  every  local  DE  LAVAL 
agent  is  glad  to  explain  and  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intending  buyer. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
DE  LAVAL  agent  please  simply 
address  the  nearest  of  our  main 
offices  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  BROADWAY, 
L  NEW  YORK.  , 


29  EAST  MADISON  ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Off f r  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaySp  ^ ""^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 

fly  Jr.  No. I.  Light  runningj^ 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.   Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizea  up  to  5  1-2  shown  Kere, 

30  Days' Free  Trial 


it  eaves  in  cream.    Postal  brines  Free  cat- 
aJ OB*  folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half, 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2260  Ma''s'*a"  Blvd,  CHICAGO 


XAt S^my^^f^  ilen  in  everj'  locality  to  demonstrate 
"*««i*wU  and  take  orders  for  the  Melrose  Con- 
vetiible   Wagon    B«d,  new   invention  for  the  farm. 

Fifteen  Boxes  and  Backs  in  one;  can  be  changed 
from  any  one  position  to  any  other  in  two 
minutes  or  less  time.  No  tools  needed— just  your 
hands.  Others  are  selling  them  every  day.  So  can 
you.  Every  farmer  interested.  Good  men  wanted 
to  represent  us.  Big  money-making  offer.  Work 
all  or  spare  time.  Start  now  and  pocket  the  profits. 
Write  us  today— get  our  big.  finely  illustrated  book 
and  money-making  terms-  Address  American  Wagon 
Co.,  129  Lincoln  Ave.,  Dixon,  III. 

RAI  Ffl  QUAVIMHC-  The  best  litter  for  all  stable 
DALCU  OnHVinud.  beddincs.  Clean.  Sanitary, 
Dry,  Cheap  and  Convenient.  Write  for  prices.  Our 
method  of  baling  makes  them  safe  and  easy  to  handle. 
THE  COLUMBIA  MFG.  CO.,        New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


S»«e  Bi^  Money 


—and  Get  a  Bigger,  Better 
Machine — Guaranteed  a  Lifetime 

We  want  to  send  you  our  big,  new  Separator 
Catalog.    It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Just  think  of  it!  A  full  size  200  lb.  capacity  machined 
for  only  S19.65-a  price  NEVER  BEFORE  MADE,  backed 
'by  a  Lifetime  Guarantee  against  defective  material  and' 
workmanship.    Skims  1!^  Quarts  a  minute  and  gets  ALL  the 
cream.    Thousands  m  use.    Catalog  shows  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
.,J  lb.  capacity  shown  here— all  sold  for  much  less  than  others  ask— all 
GUARANTSED  A  lilFEXIME.—  backed  bya  milUon  doUarscash  capit 


Cream  Separator  has  a  wonderful  new  ''triple  force" 

skimming  device,  complete  in  ONE  PIECE,  made  of  Aluminum 
—light,  rust-proof  and  easy  to  clean.  Milk  slime  and  butter-fat 
won't  stick  to  it.  The  Mayuard  has  no  discs,  no  "hard-to-get-at" 
places  to  wash.  Note  these  labor-saving  features:  Self-draining 
bowl:  low  down  milk  tank;  open  milk  and  cream  spoiits;  ball 
bearings  bathed  in  oil;  easy  to  turn;  oil  can't  drip  on  floor;  sturdy  frame* 

60  Days'  FREE  Trial 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  today.  See  for  yourself  the  money 
you  save — see  how  we  gladly  put  any  size  Maynard  on  your  farm 
—let  yoQ  use  it  two  whole  months— then,  if  you  are  not 

pleased,  send  it  back  at  our  expenae.    You  won't  be  oaC  one  penny— not 
■    even  for  freiijrht.  Don't  buv  antil  you  ?et  our  big-  Free  catalog  and  lowest 
prices  ever  quoted.  Sending  for  book  does  not  obligate  yoo  in  any  way, 

Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 

Dept.  A20        56  Pine  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Qnick  ShiDment  from  New  York,  Cbica^  &  Kansas  City 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  29.  1913 


If  all  of  the  water  which  has  been  pumped  by  Aermotors  could  be 
collected  in  one  great  body,  it  would  form  a  sea  on  which  all  the  navies  of 
the  world  could  maneuver.  But  you  do  not  have  to  pump  oceans  of  water 
to  supply  your  own  needs.  What  you  want  is  some  reliable  and  econom- 
ical power  which  will  supply  plenty  of  water  for  your  house,  bam  and  fields. 

An  Aermotor  of  suitable  size  erected  on  a  tower  of  proper 
height  will  do  the  work  for  you  without  bother  or  worry 
and  with  practically  no  expense. 

Power  for  Pumping 

It  costs  nothing  for  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  to  do  yoar 
pumping.  More  water  is  pumped  by  Aermotors  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes  than  by  any  other  kind  of  pumping  machinery. 
They  do  their  work  silently,  surely  and  satisfactorily.  Aermotors 
have  been  pumping  water  faithfully  for  the  past  25  years.  Go  to 
any  part  of  the  inhabited  world  today  and  you  will  find  the  Aermotor 
there  ahead  of  you.  From  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  from  Hongkong 
to  LiveriKK)!,  from  Siberia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  on  all  the 
islands  of  the  sea  you  will  find  them.  You  cannot  travel  far  today 
without  seeing  an  Aermotor  standing  out  as  the  most  prominent 
object  in  the  landscape.  Aermotors  have  gone  everywhere  because 
wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
economical,  and  most  reliable  device  for  pumping  water. 

Count  the  Cost 

The  price  of  gasoline  has  taken  a  big  jump.  It  is  likely  to  go  up 
again  any  day.  The  air  is  free  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  No 
one  can  comer  your  source  of  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  for 
pumping  water.  The  first  cost  of  an  Aermotor  is  small,  the  upkeep 
is  almost  nothing,  the  service  is  most  satisfactory.  Anyone  who 
has  used  an  Aermotor  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other  pump- 
mg  device.  It  was  the  first  steel  windmill  and  has  always  been  the 
best.  Aermotor  Galvanized  Steel  Towers  are  best,  too. 

"Storage  Solves  the  Water  Problem" 

We  have  just  issued  a  large  hanger,  16  x  44  inches,  on  the  above 
subject.  It  contains  over  100  pictures  of  Aermotor  outfits  which 
have  been  pumping  water  for  the  farmers  of  one  community  for 
from  1  to  20  years.  These  picures  have  been  made  from  the  finest 
lot  of  farm  photographs  that  have  ever  been  taken.  If  you  will  put 
up  one  of  these  hangers  in  your  living  room  it  will  be  the  most 
talked  about  object  there.  It  is  100  pictures  in  one  and  each  indi- 
vidual  picture  shows  a  prosperous  farm  where  the  Aermotor  is 
T''  used  for  supplying  all  the  water  required.  This  hanger  gives  val- 
^  uable  information  about  the  storage  of  water  for  household  and 
stock  purposes.  You  should  certainly  have  one.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Just  one  word  "Hanger"  on  a  po^al  card,  with  your 
name  and  address,  will  bring  it. 

Aermotor  Co.  S^pl-lifttol  Chicago 


Consider  Now 

what  it  will  cost  and  how  much 
money  you  will  save  on  your  next 
season's  fertilizer  bill  if  you  should  buy  your 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  other  Farm  Qemicak  and  mix  them  yourself. 

Your  own  brand  MIXED  AT  HOME  will  be  better  than  any 
patent  brand  and  is  sure  to  have  in  it  just  what  you  want 

Book  of  formulas  and  full  instructions  for  Home  Mixing 
will  be  sent 

FREE  OF  COST 

Dr.  WILLJAM  S.  MYERS 

Director  of  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
1 7  Madison  Ave,,  New  York 

No  Branch  Office* 


You  can  Easily  Blow 
f  '^^^Smokethrou^h 

ii 


That's  how  porous  they  are.  That's  how  easy 
U  Is  for  air  to  circulate  through 
them.    And  they  absorb  mois 
ture  like  a  blotter.    It  goes 
right  through  to  the  outer  surface  and 
quickly  evaporates. 

Veniiplex  Pads 

Keep  the  horse's  shonldera  and  neck  In  good  palling  condition.   Prevent  all  sores,  galls,  etc., 
resulting  from  poor  fitting  collars.  Ventlplex  Pads  are  made  of  our  patent  Ventlplex  fabric. 
It's  soft,  cool  and  comfortable  on  the  horse  and  easily  washed  when  soiled.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  the  Ventlplex  Pad.  If  he  hasn't  them  In  stock,  write  ns. 

BUSLIN6T0H  BUNKET  CO.,  ■>ker>oframoai"8ur-oD''BbDk«t  Oepf.  S2.  BUBLIR6T0K,  WIS. 

Canadian  Address— Windsor,  Out. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing  to 
advertisers.   Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the  very  best  results. 


-Marketing 


LXigChiclcsRifh: 


They  most  l>e  furnished  with  the  right  kind  of  material  If  tbey  are 
to  make  satisfactory  Krowth  of  muscle,  bone  and  feather.   Profit  lies 
Quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Rush  those  cockerels  to  market- 
able size  and  turn  them  Into  cash  before  prices  lall.  Get  the  pullcu 
completely  developed  and  ready  to  DU  the  nesta  with  fall  and  winter 


eua. 


fr^i^  Baby  Chick  Food 

contains  Just  the  necessary  Ingredients  to  give  them  (luring  the  first  three 


weeka  the  best  possible  start,  at  a  cost  of  Ic  per  chick.   luooxea  and  bags, 

—  '  thli  ■ 


up.  After  the  third  week  mix 

Poultry  Regulator 


Uc,  Mc  « 

In  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed.  35c.  soc.  $1.   25-lb.  Pail.  $2.M. 
"  Your  money  b«ck  If  it  faiU." 

Oui  producn  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Cbicaeo 
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The  Hog-Market  Has  an 
Upward  Trend 

By  L.  K.  Brown 

WITH  March  1st  the  v»inter  packing 
season  closed,  and  it  proved  to  be  far 
from  the  normal.  As  a  rule  it  is  a 
period  of  heavy  receipts  and  light  trade,  so 
that  there  is  a  heavy  accumulation  of  stocks 
of  meats.  During  the  past  winter,  however, 
the  supply  was  so  light  and  the  fresh-meat 
demand  so  insistent  that  almost  nothing 
went  into  the  cellars  to  meet  future  demand. 

Receipts  are  Still  Lagging 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  labor  in- 
creases, especially  in  the  South,  where  the 
idle  negro  gets  busy  in  cotton-planting.  This 
stimulates  demand  for  food-stuffs,  and  pork, 
the  cheapest  meat,  will  receive  a  goodly 
share  of  this  increased  demand.  To  meet 
this  there  is  almost  nothing  but  the  current 
supply.  With  this  condition  ahead,  prices 
cannot  help  but  work  upward. 

With  every  advance,  the  interests  at  the 
3'ards  predict  increased  receipts,  but  they  do 
not  always  materialize.  The  farmer  does 
not  sell  unless  his  hogs  are  ready  or  he  is 
in  need  of  money. 

Feeding  operations  are  profitable  and  the 
market  is  stable,  with  an  upward  trend,  so 
that  the  hogs  are  seldom  sold  before  they 
ripen,  even  though  at  times  the  prices  are 
very  attractive.  Even  the  usual  run  of 
renters'  hogs  previous  to  March  1st  did  not 
materialize.  This  policy  of  continued  feed- 
ing has  brought  the  average  weight  up  until 
it  is  larger  than  that  of  the  same  period  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Eastern  demand  continues  strong  for 
prime  shipping  weights,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  fresh-n  eat  trade,  maintains  a 
premium  on  the  two-hundred-pound  hog. 
The  relative  large  number  of  heavy  hogs 
makes  this  class  sell  somewhat  lower,  but 
this  does  not  deter  the  grower  from  feeding 
to  the  heavier  weight,  as  his  number  of  hogs 
is  limited  and  there  is  good  money  in  putting 
on  this  extra  weight,  even  though  the  price 
realized  is  not  quite  so  high. 

At  Chicago  there  is  considerable  demand 
for  light-weight  hogs  to  go  back  to  the 
adjacent  country  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  Present  Situation  is  Unusual 

The  present  condition  of  strong  demand 
from  so  many  sources  and  but  a  moderate 
supply  to  care  for  it,  and  the  low  price  of 
feeds,  is  an  unusual  one  and  comes  but 
once  in  several  years. 


of  everything,  will  not  be  behind  the  British- 
ers in  supporting  home-grown  products. 

Precautions  in  Feeding  Lambs 

It  is  seasonable  to  note  just  now  that 
when  sheep,  and  especially  ewes  with  their 
lambs,  are  turned  out  from  the  yards  onto 
pasture  the  young  grass  is  likely  to  produce 
scouring.  The  advance  of  the  lambs  is  likely 
to  be  checked,  if  no  more  serious  evil  is 
produced.  In  all  young  animals  a  falling 
back  in  condition  at  an  early  period  in  their 
lives  is  a  heavy  handicap  on  their  future 
well  doing,  and  if  due  precautions  are  not 
taken  in  time  the  injury  is  apt  to  become 
permanent. 

Though  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  the 
use  of  drugs,  yet  if  scouring  has  set  in  to 
any  extent  it  may  be  well  to  give  small 
doses  of  Epsom  salts  or  castor-oil,  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  laudanum  ;  but  the  best  way 
to  avoid  the  need  for  this  is  to  continue  the 
grain  and  bran  or  oil-meal  ration  they  have 
been  getting  in  the  yards,  but  on  a  scale  re- 
duced by  at  least  one  half. 

There  is  real  economy  in  this,  for  sheep 
and  lambs  respond  most  readily  to  a  gen- 
erous diet  and  may  be  relied  on  to  well 
repay  its  cost.  But,  even  in  this,  excess 
must  be  guarded  against,  for  there  is  always 
danger  in  forcing  young  lambs  too  much. 
If,  however,  provision  has  been  made  of  a 
few  acres  of  mixed  oats  and  peas,  or  of 
early  rye,  or  stUl  better  of  rape,  a  run  of 
hjilf  an  hour  on  it  to  begin  with,  which  may 
gradually  be  increased  to  two  hours,  is  very 
desirable. 

The  grain  ration  may  thus  be  reduced  and 
even  discontinued,  until  it  has  to  be  resumed 
when  the  lambs  are  weaned  and  the  pastures 
dried  up.  They  should  always  be  penned 
on  forage  crops,  or  they  will  tread  down 
more  than  they  will  eat ;  and  it  is  well  to 
keep  a  lookout  the  first  day  or  two  for 
cases  of  bloating,  though  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  it  if  the  above  time  rule  is  ob- 
served. 


Still  Some  Blind  Sheepmen 

By  John  P.  Ross 
TTIE  February  markets  closed  with  some- 
thing of  a  lull  in  sheep,  caused  principally 
by  large  shipments  from  Colorado  and  West- 
ern States.  March,  however,  opened  up  with 
very  lively  doings,  as  the  following  report 
for  its  second  week,  from  the  Farnxers'  and 
Drovers'  Journal,  shows : 

SHEEP 

Top  Bulk 

This  week   ?7.00  $6.00@$6.75 

Week  ago                          7.00  5.65®  6.50 

Four  weeks  ago                 6.00  5.00®  5.75 

1912                                  5.65  4.50@  5.25 

LAMBS 

Top  Bulk 

This  week   $9.00  $8.50@$8.85 

Week  ago                          8.80  8.15@  8.60 

Four  weeks  ago                 9.00  8.00®  8.75 

1912                                  7.40  6.50®  7.00 

The  principal  setback  to  the  business  will 
be  found  in  the  scarcity  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
This  goes  to  show  that  feeders  have  strong 
faith  in  the  near  future  of  the  market. 

There  are  many  complaints  around  the 
stock-yards  of  the  number  of  in-Iamb  ewes 
that  have  been  coming  in  for  slaughter,  and 
it  seems  strange  that  men  can  be  found  so 
blind  to  their  own  interests  as  to  follow 
such  a  course,  even  if  we  leave  the  ethics 
of  the  matter  out  of  consideration. 

A  Tonic  for  the  Desjjondent 

WoH  remains  quiet,  but  prices  show  no 
lowering  tendencies.  Shearing  goes  on  slowly. 
Fleece  wools  are  in  good  demand  at  from 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  cents.  Anxiety  as  to 
the  tariff  seems  to  have  quieted  down,  and 
to  be  confined  mostly  to  newspaper  fore- 
bodings   founded    largely   on  imagination. 

The  English  market  reports  should  act  as  a 
tonic  on  despondent  souls  who  dread  the 
effects  of  the  admission  free  of  foreign 
meats.  Over  there,  though  millions  of  car- 
casses of  sheep  and  lambs  arc  admitted  free 
from  Argentina,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
yet,  while  they  sell  wholesale  at  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  British  lambs 
were  eagerly  taken  on  the  hoof  at  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  certain 
that  if  we  will  only  take  pains  to  produce 
the  perfect  goods^and  wc  possess  the 
means  and  the  capacity  to  do  it  if  we 
choose — our  people,  who  will  have  the  best 


Better  a  dollar  by  toil  than  a  hundred  by 
spoil. 

Some  folks  seem  to  think  fussing  is 
hustling. 

Legs  were  never  designed  to  straddle 
questions  with. 


Cattle  Prices  are  Askew 

By  W.  S.  A.  Smith 
■WTHEX  little  four-hundred-pound  calves  of 
fair  quality  are  selling  here  in  Iowa  on 
the  Sioux  City  market  for  $7.35,  and  heavier 
eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred  pound  cattle 
are  bringing  $7.50,  it  makes  you  gasp  a 
little  when  you  realize  that  steers  dressing 
sixty  per  cent,  are  selling  for  $8.30. 

I  want  to  tell  you  it  takes  a  good  steer,  a 
good  feed  and  a  good  feeder,  to  get  that 
dressing.  The  difference  between  purchas- 
ing and  selling  prices  is  all  out  of  propor- 
tion. I  understand  that  the  cattle  sold  at 
the  Denver  show  averaged  in  car-lots  $7.75, 
eyen  with  freight  paid  to  the  river.  This 
means  $8  cattle  to  go  on  feed.  The  best 
calves  sold  for  $12  per  hundred. 

Higher  Prices  are  Looked  For 

The  general  opinion  is  that  fat  cattle  must 
go  higher.  I  wish  I  could  make  myself  think 
so,  as  IVe  a  good  many  on  hand.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  cattle  dressing  fifty-five 
to  fifty-seven  per  cent,  are  high  enough  now. 

The  best  beef  is  the  cheapest  to  buy.  but 
at  present  prices  it  doesn't  pay  to  produce 
the  best.  The  butchers  say  they  get  as  much 
for  the  carcass  of  a  cow  as  they  do  for  the 
carcass  of  a  choice  steer  after  the  best  cuts 
are  removed.  The  average  American  house- 
wife knows  only  two  parts  of  a  "critter,"  a 
steak  and  a  roast. 

We  are  Outgrowing  the  Wasteful  Age 

They  will  know  more  before  long  if  pres- 
ent prices  increase.  We  have  already  got 
past  the  time  when  buffaloes  were  shot  for 
the  tongue  and  the  hide,  and  we  are  fast 
getting  past  the  age  when  the  American 
working  man  can  live  on  Porterhouse  steak. 

Cottonseed-meal  is  $3  per  ton  cheaper 
than  in  the  fall,  and  hay  and  roughage  can 
be  bought  very  reasonably.  This  truly  has 
been  a  wonderftil  winter,  and  cattle  have 
made  fine  gains  for  feed  consumed. 

I  hardly  think  prices  are  high  enough  yet 
for  tariff-reformers  to  get  in  good  work.  If 
fat  cattle  go  to  twelve  cents  and  hogs  to 
ten  cents  and  the  country  begins  to  get 
hysterical,  it  would  make  a  nice  opening  for 
a  little  bill  favoring  free  beef.  Such  a  thing 
is  not  improbable. 


"How  long  a  term  does  the  Vice- 
President  serve,  Pa?" 

"Four  years,  my  son." 

"Doesn't  he  get  anything  ofl  for  good 
behavior?" 
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Crops  and  Soils 


When  Nitrate  of  Soda  Helps 

By  M.  R.  Conover 

A WELL-ROOTED  plant  is  helped  by 
separate  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  plant  must  use  much  nitrogen  dur- 
ing its  structural  growth,  previous  to  its 
bearing  or  fruiting  period,  and  unless  the 
soil  be  well  supplied  by  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures or  the  remains  of  legumes  the  plant 
may  lack  a  sufficiency  at  a  critical  time. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  expensive,  and  its  appli- 
cation may  be  an  utter  waste  instead  of  a 
lasting  benefit.  It  all  depends  upon  condi- 
tions. The  extreme  solubility  of  nitrate  of 
soda  makes  it  easily  attainable  by  the  plant 
if  root  and  soil  favor ;  it  also  favors  its 
getting  away  from  the  plant  if  these  factors 
are  not  working  together. 

The  Best  Time  to  Apply  1 1 

A  heavy  flooding  rain  and  a  powdery  dry 
condition  of  the  soil  are  alike  unfavorable  to 
its  use — the  one  washing  it  beyond  the  root 
area ;  the  other  not  favoring  its  immediate 
solution.  The  most  favorable  time  to  apply 
it  is  upon  a  normally  moist  soil,  previous  to 
a  gentle  rain. 

In  dry  weather  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  apply  it  dissolved,  using  one  half  an  ounce 
to  each  pint  of  water  and  applying  a  half- 
pint  to  a  hill,  making  a  shallow  furrow  about 
the  plant  four  or  five  inches  from  it. 

Wait  Until  the  Rootlets  Can  Use  It 

Under  no  circumstances  must  either  the 
dissolved  or  undissolved  nitrate  of  soda 
touch  foliage  or  plant-stem.  The  undis- 
solved soda  may  be  applied  about  three 
inches  from  the  plant  at  either  side,  on  top 
of  the  soil  or  lightly  covered. 

Corn,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  egg- 
plant, turnips  and  squash,  as  well  as  lettuce, 
spinach  and  cabbage,  are  helped  by  one  or 
more  applications  of  the  soda  before  the 
plants  are  of  a  size  to  produce.  In  the  case 
of  tomatoes  just  transplanted  it  is  waste  to 
apply  the  nitrate  of  soda  at  once.  A  week 
or  ten  days  after  resetting  is  soon  enough. 
In  that  time  the  plant  will  have  established 
itself,  putting  out  fine  rootlets,  and  can  avail 
itself  of  the  stimulant 

With  corn  an  application  when  the  stalk 
is  two  feet  high,  and  again  as  it  begins  to 
tassel,  is  very  helpful  to  the  crop. 

As  a  stimulant  to  grass  it  should  be  ap- 
plied early  in  spring,  when  the  weather 
favors  immediate  growth. 

It  is  helpful  to  asparagus  if  applied  just 
as  cutting  commences  and  at  intervals  of 
three  weeks  during  the  season. 

In  the  case  of  melons  and  cucumbers  it  is 
very  beneficial  just  before  the  vines  begin 
to  run. 

Cabbage  uses  it  to  the  best  advantage  just 
as  it  begins  to  head  ;  early  beets  and  turnips 
when  about  the  size  of  marbles,  and  egg- 
plants when  the  buds  are  forming. 


48  pounds  on  a  measured  acre.  Of  these, 
838  bushels  and  40  pounds  were  merchant- 
able potatoes  and  136  bushels  and  8  pounds 
small  and  unmerchantable.  The  whole  yield 
was  sold  for  $788.80,  from  which  deducting 
$74.80  for  expenses  left  a  net  profit  of  $714, 
quite  different  from  the  average  for  the 
United  States  of  $42.12. 

There  is  no  crop  yield  in  this  country 
but  what  can  be  doubled,  and  if  the  working 
people  are  to  be  able  to  secure  the  neces- 
sities of  life  at  a  moderate  price  consistent 
with  their  wages,  the  yield  must  be  doubled. 

Why  is  it  that  the  old  countries  of  Europe 
are  continually  exceeding  our  yields  per  acre 
on  soil  that  has  been  cultivated  for  hundreds 
of  years?  We  must  eventually  answer  this 
question,  and  the  sooner  we  do  it,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  us. 

While  our  ten-year  average — 1900  to 
1909 — yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  14 
bushels,  Germany's  was  about  30,  Austria's 
18  and  Hungary's  Xiyz.  France's  was  20^ 
Winchester  bushels  and  the  United  King- 
dom's 33  Winchester  bushels.  The  Winches- 
ter bushel  is  slightly  larger  than  ours.  Not 
a  very  pleasing  showing  is  it,  with  Germany 
twice  ours,  and  the  United  Kingdom  a  great 
deal  more  than  that?  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment divides  the  United  States  into  slx 
di\'isions  when  calculating  yields  and  aver- 
ages. But  one  division,  the  far  western  or 
irrigation  region,  has  an  average  wheat  pro- 
duction above  the  average  for  the  whole 
United  States.  All  the  others  drop  below 
the  average,  though  individual  States  in 
some  divisions  rise  above  the  general  aver- 


and  seed  are  pure  white.  It  is  dwarf,  com- 
monly growing  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
though  it  may  be  yet  shorter  through  ad- 
verse conditions  or  much  taller.  Last  sea- 
son mine  reached  eight  feet  and  yielded 
forty  bushels. 

It  would  seem,  although  being  grown  more 
and  more  in  western  Kansas,  that  this 
variety  would  find  its  greatest  use  farther 
north  than  other  canes  could  be  grown. 
Through  the  real  sorghum  belt,  however, 
white  cane  will  be  at  home  in  that  it  can 
be  planted  as  a  catch  crop  so  late  in  the 
season  that  either  milo  or  Kafir  would  be 
hopeless,  from  a  grain  standpoint. 


Loss  Through  Inefficiency 

By  W.  F.  Wilcox 

'T'HE  American  farmer  is  losing  money 
*■  steadily  through  the  production  of  meager 
yields  per  acre  of  the  various  crops  he 
plants.  Thousands  of  farmers  are  planting 
thousands  of  acres  to  crops  and  harvesting 
yields  far  below  the  average  for  the  United 
States,  and  all  know  the  average  is  smaU 
enough ;  while  every  one  of  our  farmers, 
comparatively  speaking,  seems  content  with 
harvesting  less  than  many  of  our  foreign 
cousins  do. 

With  the  increasing  value  of  lands  as  all 
the  available  land  is  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, something  must  be  done  in  order  to 
raise  the  annual  returns  per  acre.  No  won- 
der that  in  many  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 
West  States  farmers  are  leaving  the  high- 
priced  land  and  seeking  cheaper  lands,  for 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  make  a  living, 
decent  wages,  interest  on  investment,  keep 
up  repairs  and  meet  expenses  on  such  high- 
priced  land  with  so  small  returns. 

Some  Record  Potato  Yields 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  average  farm  value 
per  acre  of  the  following  crops  for  the  ten 
years  from  1896  to  1905  was  as  follows : 
Com,  $9.35;  wheat,  $9.37;  oats,  $8.32;  bar- 
ley, $10.34;  rye,  $8.08;  potatoes,  $42.12; 
hay,  $11.62;  tobacco,  $55.95  ;  flaxseed, 
$11.00;  buckwheat,  $9.68. 

Now  these  are  very  insignificant  figures 
to  be  called  returns  from  a  year's  work  per 
acre.  They  are  insignificant  when  we  look 
at  what  has  been  done  in  this  country.  Take 
potatoes,  for  instance.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  above-named  period  was 
84.4  bushels,  and  the  acre  value  $42.12.  Now 
it  is  very  common  in  the  irrigation  regions 
of  the  West  to  produce  300,  400  and  500 
bushels  per  acre.  One  man  in  my  county 
here  in  Colorado  grew  624  bushels.  In  1891, 
at  Del  Norte,  Colorado,  R.  A.  Chisholm  and 
R.  C.  Nisbet  harvested  847i4  bushels  from 
a  measured  acre.  In  1890,  Mr.  Sturgis  at 
Buffalo,  Wyoming,  produced  975  bushels  and 


The  Meadow-Lark 

By  H.  W.  Weisgerber 

/^NE  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  closing  days 
^^^of  March,  when  the  sky  was  overcast 
and  the  air  chill  and  damp,  a  small  company 
of  mourners  were  gathered  at  the  grave  of 
a  dear  grandmother,  and,  to  conform  to  the 
simple  habits  of  her  life  that  had  just  ended, 
music  and  singing  had  been  omitted  from 
the  funeral  service. 

But  the  universe  is  full  of  music.  There 
is  music  celestial  and  music  terrestrial  going 
on  at  the  same  time  ;  but  only  the  sleeping 
infant  when  it  smiles  catches  strains  of  the 
first,  and  our  ears  have  become  so  hardened 


by  all  manner  of  noises  that  we  hear  but  a 
small  part  of  that  which  is  intended  by 
nature  for  our  ears  of  the  second. 

It  was  the  heart  of  nature  that  furnished 
the  music  for  that  simple  burial  service, 
with  the  meadow-lark  as  soloist,  whose  flute- 
like notes  wafted  across  a  neighboring  field ; 
and  my  ears,  perhaps,  were  the  only  ones 
among  those  of  the  small  company  that  per- 
ceived nature's  solemn  requiem. 

The  meadow-lark's  notes  may  sound  sad 
to  our  ears,  but  they  are  the  happiest  love- 
notes  that  he  knows,  for  his  tribe  have  been 
whistling  the  same  tune  for  ages  and  will, 
no  doubt,  continue  them  for  ages  to  come. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
this  bird  to  the  farmer,  for  :  "Briefly  stated, 
more  than  half  of  its  food  consists  of  harm- 
ful insects ;  its  vegetable  food  is  composed 
either  of  noxious  weeds  or  waste  grain,  and 
the  remainder  is  made  up  of  useful  beetles 
or  neutral  insects  and  spiders.  Of  the  va- 
rious insects  eaten,  crickets  and  grasshop- 
pers are  the  most  important,  constituting 
twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  food  of  the 
year  and  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  food  in 
August" 


Fe 


'  arthest  North  Cane 

By  C.  Bolles 

CO  FAR  white  cane  is  acknowledged  to  be 
^  the  earliest  sorghum  now  in  cultivation. 
It  is  being  tried  by  practically  all  the  experi- 
ment stations  from  the  Panhandle  up  to 
Sotith  Dakota  and  has  been  found  to  be  a 
fair  forage-plant  and  a  fairly  good  grain- 
yielder  too.  Grain  yields  have  run  all  the 
way  from  nothing  to  forty  bushels.  On  my 
Nebraska  farm  last  season  it  made  14.S 
bvishels,  while  an  acclimated  variety  of  black 
amber  yielded  forty-six  bushels.  The  purely 
grain  sorghvims  reached  jvist  23.3.  Notwith- 
standing its  low  yield,  white  cane  was  the 
earliest  of  seventeen  varieties  tried  out. 

In  appearance  white  cane  is  quite  similar 
to  the  other  ambers,  excepting  the  glumes 


The  Road 

By  Berton  Braley 
T  SING  you  an  ode 

Of  the  country  road. 
The  lumpy  road 
And  the  bumpy  road, 
That  jolts  the  wagon  and  spills  the  load. 
Mud  to  the  hubs  when  the  rain  comes  down, 
Flooded  wherever  the  creeks  run  high, 
Filled  with  ruts  when  the  fields  are  brown 
And  the  sun  is  hot  and  the  air  is  dry. 
It's  clogged  with  gravel  and  packed  with 
sand. 

So  built  and  graded  and  laid  and  planned 

That  it  takes  a  team, 

And  sometimes  two. 

To  do  the  work  one  horse  should  do. 

It  racks  the  wagons  with  jolts  and  jars. 

It  ruins  horses  and  motor-cars. 

Keeps  back  crops  from  the  market-place, 

Piles  up  debt  on  the  farmer's  place — 

The  old-time  road  is  a  plain  disgrace. 

But  the  modern  road  is  a  different  thing, 

A  worthy  theme  for  the  bard  to  sing : 

Put  together 

For  every  weather. 

Smooth  and  dustless  and  good  to  see, 

And  graded  right,  as  a  road  should  be; 

Useful  always  and  muddy  never, 

A  thing  of  beauty — a  joy  forever. 
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Wanted! 

Johnson  wants  your  name  and 
address  if  you  are  interested  In 
chicken  raising:.    He  will  send 
.  'you  the  famous  Old  Trusty  Book, 
free— Enest  published,  worth  Si.OO. 
A  Postal  Brings  Johnson's 
1913  Old  Trusty  Book.  Free 
Tells  about  the  Incabator  sensation  ol 
the  world.  400,000  sold— all  makins  big 
money  for  owners.  Tellsaboat  30  to90day 
tree  trial  offer,  lOyeai 
igaarantee.  Price 
Is  less  than  810.00. 
freight  paid  easi 
of  Rockies  and  al- 
lowed that  far  to 
points  beyond. 
Get  the  Johnson's 
.Book  Free  —  read 
11  the  facts— see 
andreds  of  pho* 
tographs.  Don't 
miss  it.    fiXall  a 
postal  now  to 
Johnson 
Incubator  Man. 
Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Freight  Paid 
East  of  Rockies 
Tliat  Far  if  You 
Live  Beyond 


Alsike  for  Wet  Land 

By  H.  F.  Grinstead 
ALSIKE  will  grow  on  land  that  is  too  wet 
and  sour  for  red  clover,  and  with  timothy 
makes  a  good  feed.  Stock  do  not  relish  it 
as  they  do  red  clover  when  green,  but  eat 
it  readily  when  cured.  Being  a  perennial 
and  producing  seed  every  year,  alsike  will 
never  need  reseeding.  Sow  about  six 
pounds  of  alsike  seed  to  the  acre.  I  have 
sown  it  with  timothy  in  the  spring  the  same 
as  red  clover.  It  will  even  grow  on  ground 
too  wet  for  timothy  ;  then  redtop  and  alsike 
make  an  excellent  combination. 

Alsike  possesses  advantages  over  red  clover 
in  being  adapted  to  wet  ground,  but  where 
red  clover  will  grow  well  the  change  to 
alsike  would  not  be  advisable.  It  is  more 
like  white  clover  in  blossom,  and  furnishes 
excellent  bee  pasturage. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  made  the  mistake 
of  sowing  alsike  on  a  large  scale  before  try- 
ing it,  but  found  in  some  instances  that  it 
would  not  do  well  on  fairly  good  clover- 
land.  On  dry,  gravelly  land  where  red 
clover  has  made  good  crops  the  alsike 
proved  poorly  adapted,  yet  on  the  wet  land 
it  yielded  bountifully. 


$n.55  still  Buys 

M  World's  Champion 

m  I4Q-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank;  nursery,  self-reg- 
ulating'. Best  liO-chick  not-wat^ 
brooder.  $4.85.  Ordered  togrettier, 
$1 1.50.  FrelghtFald  CE.  of  BocMes)t 
No  machines 
any  price  are  \ 
better.  Satisfaction  ^anmteed. 
Writeforbooktoday  orsendpriee 
now  and  save  time.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres.  \ 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,BoxlQO.Bacine^Wi^ 


20P££E  POULTRY 

Tell§  how  to  sacceed  witli  pj  ^\  ^  1^ 
f  poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm.  ^ 

(  How  to  make  a    first-class  ■■  M  p 

f  brooder  out  of  an  old  piano  k  U  k  Hi 

I  box.     H^h&t  breeds  lay  best.  |  Hbk 

I  Plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Ito  feed,  breed,  etc.    Describes  ^^^^^^^^^ 

^PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders  I 

Ton  will  be  surprised  at  the  valaable  information  it  con- I 
tains.  It'sfree.   Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today.    (.21J  I 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  415Wam  St..  Homer  City,  Pa.| 


MAKA-SHEL 

Kougheat  grit  on  earth..  In- 
creases egg  production, 
The  original  silica  grit. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Ask 
your  local  dealer,  or 

send  S1.25  for  two  lUO-lb.  bags  1.  o.  b.  cars. 
Agents  Wanted.  EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCKCO. 
Box  P.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm-raised 
stock,  with  eggs  in  season.  Send  2o 
for  mv  valuable  illustrated  descriptive 
Poultry  Book  for  1913.  \ 
Write  Henry  Pfile,    Boi  627.    Freeport,  III.; 

Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many  page*  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  iltustrat-j 
ed  and  described.  Incubators  and  brooders,  low, 
price  of  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  Aperfe«t  - 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today^ 
B.  H.  6BEIDEB,  Box     62,  Rheema,  Pa.^ 

WEPAY$80AM0NTHSALARY 

and  furnish  rie  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  oiir, 
guaranteed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Addresa 
BIGLER  COMPANY.  X600SPRIWGFiELP,m.lNOISl 

Sixty  Page  Catalogue  Free.  60  Best  Varieties,  Poultryj 
Ducks,  Geese, Turkeys  andHares.  Ix>we3t  prices  on  fowls. 
Eggs  for  Hatching.       H.  A.  SOCDER,  Boi  60,  ScllersriUe,  Pi 


I   WANT    A  MA 

of  intelligence  and  reliability  in  your 
locality  to  act  as  our  subscription  repre- 
sentative. Substantial  remuneration  to 
the  right  party.  Careful  training.  Per- 
manent business.  Good  opportunity  for^ 
promotion. 

Address  Business  Manager 

FARM  AND  FiRESIDE,Springfield,Ohi^ 


BOHON'S  l^"sVB  U  G  G I E  S 

/S|"DIRECTf^iJ5Sf 

f^fe^...,— YOU."  li^iii 


THAT'S  how  I  can  sell  eueh  higt-grade  buggies  at  such  low 
prices.  I  simply  cut  out  all  the  middlemen's  profit,  sales- 
men's salaries  and  expenses  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  all 
this  saving.  The  result  is  you  cannot  buy  a  better  buggy  for 
the  same  money,  nor  as  good  a  buggy  for  any  less  anywhere  in  the 
world,  I  can  furnish  you  exactly  the  buggy  TOU  want,  giving  you 
your  choice  as  to  color,  finish,  upholstery,  etc.  You  take  absolutely 
no  chances  in  placing  your  order  with  me  because  you  are  fully  pro- 
tected by 

My  $30,000  Guarantee 

Under  this  guarantee  I  will  ship  you  any  buggy  or 
harness  in  my  catalog  and  let  you  use  it  right  on  the 
road_  for  30  days  and  submit  it  to  any  reasonable 
test  in  actual  use.  If  it  is  not  exactly  as  my  cat- 
alog states  I  will  refund  every    cent    of    your " 
money  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways  besides.  And 
there  won't  be  any  argument  about  it  eith- 
er. Behind  my  guarantee  is  a  $30,000  bond 
deposited  by  me  in  the   Mercer  National 
Bank  of  this  city.  That  ought  to  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical. 

Let  me  send  you  my  big 

sl&,FREE 

        This  shows  you  not  only  the  lat- 
est styles  in  buggies  but  also  how  they  are  made  and 
how  carefully  each  one  is  inspected  and  tested 
before  it  is  shipped.    It  shows  tests  of  strength 
for  individual  parts  which  no  cheap  buggy  could 
stand.  Tou  will  find  all  this  explained  in 
book  together  with  a  lot  of  other  interest- 
ing and  valuable  information. 

Send  for  it  Today 

I  want  you  to  have  It  whether  you  buy  g 
buggy  this  year  or  not.  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  it  and  pay  the  postage  oa  it.  Tou 
need  not  write  a.  letter,  just  US6  a  postal 
card,  but  send  it  TODAY. 

D.T.  Bohon,  200  Mala  SL,HarrodsWg,Ky. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  29,  1 91 3 


CENTURY 

Rubber  Boot 

A  Tiger  for  wear.  They 
are  made  of  live, 
high-grade  Rubber. 
Extra  quality  from  toe 
to  puU  straps.    A  hand- 
some piece  of  honest 
value — the  Century.  Re- 
inforcements at  ankle, 
heel,  toe  and  sides  of  real 
rubber  and  strong  duck 
make  this  a  battleship 
^)oot  for  wear  in  damp, 
wet  weather.   Your  feet 
slide  into  comfort  and 
warmth.  Protect 
your  pocketbook — 
and  look 
for  the 
"Cross" 


n 


II 


OD  the  bottom.  Remember  the  "no  crack'*  ankle  I 
and  the  wear  resisting  soles  of  pure  rubber.  Ask 
your  dealer.  If  he  has  none  — write  us  his  name  j 
and  ask  for  handsome  tree  Booklet  No.  29. 

BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO.,  Beacoa  Falis,  Coon. 
New  York  Chicago  Boston 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  grarden  truclc  iruits.  live  stockl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Ma!;e  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  SoonB 
Isave  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
Ilonger — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 
I  li  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Har\'ey's. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
1  10,000  lbs.    Catalog  and  fistful  oi  proofs  free. 
HARVn  SFRIHG  CO.,  72917111  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


Use 
Lane's  Steel 
Wagon  Jack 

All  steel  and  un- 
breakable. Easiest  operated  and  most 
powerful  on  the  market.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware store  or  direct  to  you  via  express  for 

$1.00  bill. 
Lane  Brof .  Co.,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Facilities 
unexcelled.  For  catalogue,  address  Louis  A.  Klein,  Dean, 
Dept.  B.  39th  and  W  oodland  Ave..  Philadelpliia. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
tide  in  writine  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
talks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Raise  Cauliflower  with  Cows 

By  W.  H.  Jenkins 


H 


AVE  you  heard 
about  cauliflower- 
culture  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Dela- 
ware County,  New 
York  ?  The  general 
cash  crop  on  the 
dairy  farms  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  is  potatoes  but  the 
cauliflower  growers  get  as  high  as  $500  net 
per  acre  for  the  use  of  their  land,  while  the 
potato-growers  are  doing  well  if  they  get 
$100.  Being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  locality 
which  is  the  center  of  the  cauliflower  busi- 
ness in  the  county,  I  took  some  pains  to 
inquire  about  it. 

I  learned  that  on  some  days  during  the 
best  of  the  season  that  five  hundred  barrels 
had  been  shipped  from  one  railroad  station, 
that  one  grower  some  years  had  grown  ten 
acres  as  a  side  crop,  on  his  dairy  farm,  and 
that  cows  and  cauliflower  had  proved  a  good 
combination.  The  cauliflower  often  more 
than  paid  the  grain-bill  and  hired  help,  so 
the  receipts  from  the  dairy  herd  were  net 
profit. 

A  Visit  to  a  Cauliflower  Farm 

The  largest  grower,  and  pioneer  in  the 
cauliflower  industry  of  Delaware  County,  is 
William  Van  Benscoten.  I  was  told  that  he 
began  several  years  ago  in  a  small  way, 
found  a  market  for  them  in  New  York  City 
and  realized  a  good  profit.  His  neighbors 
saw  that  his  cauliflower-growing  was  more 
profitable  than  his  potatoes,  and  they  tried 
an  acre  or  two.  The  fact  that  many  have 
gone  into  the  business  and  stayed  in  it  seems 
to  prove  they  are  well  satisfied.  I  visited 
Mr.  Van  Benscoten's  farm  about  the  first  of 
last  October  and  found  him  cleaning  up  a 
field  of  cauliflower  he  was  cutting.  A  large 
amount  had  been  trimmed  and  packed  in 
barrels  ready  for  shipping.  I  said,  "Mr. 
Van  Benscoten,  how  late  do  you  ship  cauli- 
flowers ?■■ 

"Sometimes  up  to  the  middle  of  October. 
I  begin  about  the  middle  of  August.  I  have 
shipped  every  day  since  that  time." 

"When  is  the  market  the  best  ?" 

"Just  after  the  Long  Island  growers  have 
disposed  of  their  early  crop,  which  may  be 
early  in  August,  but  one  must  study  the  mar- 
ket for  years  to  know  just  when  to  place  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  on  the  market  to  realize 
the  most  for  it.  I  grow  both  the  early  and 
late  crop  and  take  my  chances  on  averaging 
well." 

"How  do  you  grow  plants  for  the  early 
crop  ?" 

i  "I  sow  in  hotbeds  the  last  week  in  March, 


Hollow  Tile — Steel  Reinforced 

is  fireproof ,  weather  proof,  practically  everlasting— the 
most  permanent  type  of  building  construction  known. 

THE   IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks.  It  cannot  bum,  can- 
not be  blown  over,  will  last  a  lifetime  without  a  cent  for 
repairs.  Glazed  sides  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  Any 
mason  can  build  it,  and  it  will  give  an  air  of  progress  and 
prosperity  to  your  farm  that  will  be  worth  much  to  you. 


Our  Illustrated  Silo  Book 

Is  full  of  valuable  information  for  stock  feeders  and  dairymen. 
It  is  «Titten  by  authorities  and  should  be  read  by  every  farmer. 
Send  for  /res  copy  today— ask  /or  catalog  J, 

NATIONAL    FIRE    PROOFING  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa* 


My  Book  is  the  Only 
alesman  I  Have 
25  to  ^40 


nd  Will  Save  You 


Get  Your  Copy  FREE  in  a  Postal 


V  My  book  takes  a  Split  Hickory  Buggy  apart— 
shows  you  every  detail  by  actual  photographs 
;  and  accurate  descriplions.    It  illiislraies  over  140  di/fer- 
jj  cut  styles  of  made-to-  /TgE^; 


order    Auto  Seat 
ggies.  Runabouts 
I  reys.  Carts,  Car- 
riages, Spring 
Wagons,    also  full 
and  complete  line  of 
Harness  —  and 
quotes  prices  that 
save  you  S25  to  £40, 
or  no  sale.  Don't 
you  want  a  copy 
of  my  Book? 


Split  Hickory 


Vehicles 

are  sold  direct  from  ray  own  factory  on  30 
days  free  road  test  and  2  years  gruarantee. 
Over  167,000  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  sold  on 
that  plan.  The  facts  are  told  in  my  own 
bier  book.   It  posts  you  on  how  Split 
Hickory  Bueeries  are    made  —  how 
money  is    saved    by  selling;  direct 
from  factory:  what  the  latest  styles 
are— how  you  can  get  your  own  option 
as  to  color,  fini.sh,  upholstery,  etc.  It 
is  Illustrated  throughout    in  colors. 
Send  a  postal  now,  to  H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.' 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.^^^  /  «^ 


Station  27 


Columbus,  Ohio 


always  a  standard  strain  of  the  best  early 
varieties,  which  I  use  for  both  the  early  and 
late  crop.  The  seed  costs  thirty  dollars  per 
pound,  and  I  estimate  one-half  bushel  per 
acre.  The  hotbeds  are  managed  in  the  usual 
way,  but  seed  should  not  be  sown  too  thick, 
and  the  soil  should  be  kept  moist  all  the 
time.  When  the  plants  are  well  up,  they 
should  not  be  forced  too  fast,  as  it  tends  to 
make  them  spindling  and  tender.  Give  them 
plenty  of  air,  and  try  to  get  stocky  plants. 
Harden  them  off  well  before  transplanting 
to  field." 

"When  do  you  sow  seed  for  the  late 
crop  ?" 

"As  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  condition  to 
work  in  the  spring.  These  plants  are  more 
reliable,  as  the  early  plants  may  'button'  and 
fail  to  head.  The  early  plants  are  more  of  a 
lottery,  but  as  the  price  is  considerably 
higher  I  take  the  risk." 

Cauliflower  as  Part  of  a  Rotation 

"How  do  you  prepare  the  soil  for  trans- 
planting?" 

"Usually  sod  ground  is  heavily  top-dressed 
with  stable  manure  in  the  winter,  the  same 
as  for  corn,  except  a  little  more  manure  is 
needed.  In  fact,  the  cauliflower  can  be 
grown  as  one  of  the  crops  in  the  usual  rota- 
tion on  the  dairy  farm  of  ensilage-corn, 
grain  and  grass.  The  manure  is  not  lost 
grow-ing  the  cauliflower  crop,  as  it  puts  the 
soil  in  ideal  condition  for  the  grass-seeding 


The  leaves  are  tied  over  the  heads  to 
whiten  them 

and  great  crops  of  clover  can  be  grown,  and 
the  clover  again  makes  the  soil  right  for 
another  cauliflower  crop.  Some  growers 
seemed  to  have  more  clubfoot  with  stable 
manure  and  are  using  some  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, but  the  question  of  stable  manure 
causing  clubfoot  has  not  been  well  settled. 
The  stable  manure  has  the  advantage  of 
adding  humus  to  the  soil.  The  ground  is 
plowed  early  in  the  spring  and  a  fine  plant- 
bed  made  by  thorough  harrowing.  I  begin 
to  set  plants  from  the  hotbed  when  about 
four  inches  high." 

"Have  you  set  the  plants  by  hand,  or  with 
a  transplanter?" 

"I  use  one  of  the  large  horse  transplan- 
ters, and  can  set  two  acres  of  plants  in  one 
day." 

"How  do  you  cultivate  after  transplant- 
ing?" 

"The  culture  is  the  same  as  for  cabbage. 
I  run  the  horse  cultivator  both  ways,  for 
the  plants  are  set  in  check-rows  about  three 
feet  apart,  and  very  frequently,  so  as  to 
keep  the  soil  well  stirred.  In  time  of 
drought  a  dust  mulch  forwards  their  growth. 
Cauliflowers  should  be  kept  growing  all  the 
time  without  check." 

"I  understand  you  blanch  the  cauliflowers 
to  whiten  them?" 

"Yes,  when  the  head  is  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  the  leaves  are  tied 
around  it  with  twine.  The  head  will  be 
ready  for  cutting  in  about  one  week,  some- 


A  trimmed  cauliBower  ready  for  packing 


times  less.  In  good  growing  weather  the 
head  will  have  made  its  growth  and  blanch 
and  be  ready  for  cutting  in  less  than  ninety 
days  after  transplanting." 

Packing  Them  for  Market 

"How  do  you  trim  and  pack  them  for  mar- 
ket?" 

"The  leaves  are  cut  smoothly  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  head  so  as  to  make  an 
attractive  appearance.  Then  they  are  packed 
in  barrels  which  have  been  specially  made 
for  this  purpose  by  a  local  factory." 

"How  do  you  sell  your  crop,  and  where  is 
the  best  market  ?"  . 

"I  ship  to  commission  merchants,  because 
I  cannot  depend  on  grocerymen  to  handle 
a  large  shipment.     I  have  found  the  best 


market  in  New  York  City.  The  Jews  are 
good  customers  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  the  consumption  is  increasing.  People 
prefer  to  eat  cauliflower  in  place  of  cabbage 
when  the  price  is  not  too  high.  Probably 
the  business  could  be  overdone  so  there 
would  be  no  profit  in  it  for  the  country 
growers  who  pay  freight  and  commission, 
but  the  demand  is  likely  to  grow  as  the  taste 
is  educated  to  eat  them  in  preference  to 
cabbage  and  coarse  vegetables." 

"What  have  been  your  gross  receipts  for 
an  acre  of  cauliflower  in  ten  years?" 

"From  $300  to  $600 ;  probably  the  average 
has  been  fully  $400.  To  this  amount  can 
be  added  the  value  of  the  refuse  and  culls 
for  feeding  cows." 

"What  are  the  usual  cash  expenses  of 
growing  one  acre  of  cauliflower,  itemized?" 

"Seed.  $15;  commercial  fertilizers,  if 
purchased.  $70 ;  two  tons  of  lime  used  to 
prevent  clubfoot,  $12;  barrels,  $40;  total, 
S137. 

"The  cost  of  fertilizer  is  much  less  than 
the  above  amount  if  stable  manure  from  the 
farm  is  used,  as  the  larger  part  of  the  plant- 
food  in  the  manure  is  left  for  the  crop 
which  follows.'' 

Mr.  Van  Benscoten  told  me  further  that 
with  his  acreage,  which  is  larger  than  most 
dairy  farmers  will  wish  to  grow,  he  uses 
considerable  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer 
v.-ith  fhe  formula  of  4-8-". 

I  went  to  another  farm  where  the  owner 
keeps  about  twenty  cows  and  grows  between 
one  and  two  acres  of  cauliflower,  with  no 
more  help  than  is  needed  for  the  dairy 
farming,  and  no  bill  for  fertilizers.  He  had 
bought  barrels,  but  said  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, as  some  farmers  were  shipping  in 
crates  they  made  in  winter  or  on  stormy 
days,  so  the  actual  cash  cost  of  the  crop  is 
for  seed  and  lime,  and  even  lime  may  not 
be  needed  on  old  sod  ground  where  there  is 
no  danger  of  clubfoot.  His  sales  per  acre 
had  been  close  to  $500,  and  besides  he  had 
a  large  quantity  of  culls  and  trimmings  he 
was  feeding  his  cows.  The  net  receipts  from 
this  farmer's  cauliflower  crop  was  sufficient 
to  pay  the  grain-bill  for  his  cows. 

Cauliflower  can  apparently  be  most  cheaply 
grown  on  a  dairy  or  stock  farm,  where  the 
manure  can  be  utilized  for  it.  The  same 
plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  wagons,  manure- 
spreaders  and  tools  needed  for  the  general 
work  of  the  farm  can  be  used  for  the  cauli- 
flower, and  the  only  extra  equipment  is  a 
hotbed  and  possibly  a  transplanter. 

The  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  is  only  a  limited  market  for  cauli- 
flowers, and  they  are  more  of  a  luxury  than 
staple  articles  of  food.  These  Delaware 
Cottnty  growers  have  proved  that  a  consid- 
erable quantity  can  be  sold  at  fair  prices, 
usually  from  two  dollars  to  four  dollars  per 
barrel,  in  large  cities,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions their  culture  can  be  made  very 
profitable. 


Overcoming  Slough  Holes 

By  George  W.  Brown 

WE  ARE  aware 
that  there  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of 
slough-lands  lying 
upon  our  farms  that 
might  be  made  pro- 
ductive if  properly 
drained.  Many  such 
slough  -  holes  have 
stood  for  years  sub- 
merged in  water  and  covered  with  swale 
grass,  and  the  gummy  subsoil  renders  such 
places  almost  beyond  proper  breaking  up 
and  preparing  for  crops,  hence  are  quite 
unproductive  until  properly  drained  and  fer- 
tilized. 

.  Our  experience  with  these  low  mucky 
swales  has  been  that  they  are  of  but  little 
use  without  drainage.  When  once  drained 
and  fertilized  with  potash  salts,  they  are  our 
most  productive  soils. 

One  Practical  Solution 

Some  of  these  slough-holes  are  quite  dif- 
ficult to  drain,  owing  to  depth  and  inability 
to  get  drain  tiles  through  them. 

We  have  solved  this  problem  quite  satis- 
factorily in  several  instances  where  the 
s'.oughs  were  not  too  large,  by  plowing  and 
turning  the  soil  toward  the  sloughs  to  fill 
them. 

In  other  cases  we  have  scraped  dirt  into 
these  sloughs  from  the  adjoining  high  lands, 
and  gained  a  very  productive  soil  as  well  as 
removing  the  nuisance  and  loss  of  farming 
around  them. 

Where  they  arc  of  such  a  depth  that  one 
outlet  does  not  permit  of  thorough  drainage 
through  the  bottom,  we  have  run  our  drain 
up  from  below,  forking  just  below  the  slough, 
then  encircling  with  two  linos  of  smaller 
tiles  and  merging  them  again  into  one  line 
above  the  slough  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

A  Sensible  Precaution 
Our  aim  is  not  only  to  drain  as  much 
water  as  possible  from  the  slough,  but  to 
catch  all  water  from  the  higher  lands  sur- 
rounding it  before  it  descends  into  the 
lower  levels  and  fills  up  the  slough. 

In  this  manner  we  have  drained  such 
sloughs  upon  our  home  farm  in  Ohio,  arid 
are  now  growing  crops  of  corn.  These  soils 
were  badly  water-logged  and  seemed  dead, 
but  since  -drained  and  fertilized  we  find  the 
soil  breaking  up  with  more  life  each  year. 
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HOOP-LA!  We're  not  going  to 
die  of  starvation !     The  sun  isn' 


"going  out."   The  ocean  isn't  drying 
up.    The  soil  isn't  ceasing  to  pro- 
duce.    Rather  it's  producing,  year  by  year, 
more  and  more  per  acre.    Cost  of  living  is  soon  going 
to  drop  like  the  enthusiasm  of  an  original  Wilson  man 
when  another  chap  gets  the  post-office. 

Which  latter  observation  isn't  at  all  true,  but  is  good 
to  put  in  at  the  beginning  because  everybody  knows  it 
isn't  and  therefore  may  be  excited  enough  to  follow 
along  and  see  how  big  a  lie  is  coming. 

Anyhow,  these  remarks  are  by  way  of  some  defense 
of  the  American  farmer  and  his  methods  of  farming. 
We  have  a  class  of  economists  and  a  coterie  of  scien- 
tists in  this  country  who  derive  most  of  their  amusement 
from  abusing  the  farmer ;  telling  how  inefficient  he  is ; 
how  he  tried  to  farm  too  many  acres,  and  what  a  sorry 
failure  he  makes  of  it;  objurgating  him  for  his  omission 
to  do  it  "intensively,"  which  means  that  they  think  he 
ought  to  hoe  his  corn  by  hand  instead  of  using  a  riding 
cultivator.  It  all  sounds  good,  and  it  would  be  good,  if 
these  typewriter  experts  and  swivel-chair  scientists 
would  do  the  hoeing.  There's  nobody  else  to  do  it; 
unless  the  job  is  attended  to  by  the  lazy  and  inefficient 
and  wasteful  man  who  uses  the  cultivator,  it  will  not  be 
attended  to  at  all. 

Acre  Yields  ase  Going  Up 

IT  SEEMS  that,  lazy  and  inefficient  as  we  are,  we 
keep  on  raising  more  stuff  all  the  time  for  the  critics 
to  worry  over.  There  are  run-down  farms,  abandoned 
farms,  unprofitable  farms,  and  a.tl  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  the  fact  sticks  out  from  all  the  statistics  that  the 
average  acre  of  ground  in  this  country  is  producing 
more  and  more,  and  that  what  it  produces  is  worth  very 
much  more,  year  after  year.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  true  of 
nearly  all  the  States,  and  of  most  of  the  civi- 
lized countries  of  the  world. 

For  twenty  years  past  the  tendency  in  all 
the  leading  crops  has  been  toward  steadily 
increasing  yields  per  acre.  Take  corn.  I  have 
before  me  the  February  bulletin  of  the  gov- 
ernment crop-reporting  service,  with  a  set  of 
tables  and  diagrams  made  to  show  this  ten- 
dency. They  indicate  that  in  1890  the  country's 
average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  was  twenty- 
three  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre.  It  has 
fluctuated  since  then,  with  good  and  bad 
seasons ;  but  the  tendency  has  been  steadily 
upward,  and  in  1912  the  average  reached 
seven  bushels,  the  highest  it  had  known  to  that  time. 

Wheat  shows  a  like  experience.  In  1890  it  was  a 
fraction  below  twelve  bushels  average  per  acre;  in  1912 
it  got  up  to  a  fraction  above  fourteen  bushels.  The 
increase  was  steady  and  persistent. 

Oats  in  1890  averaged  a  trifle  under  twenty-five 
bushels.  In  1912  they  just  topped  a  thirty-bushel  aver- 
age per  acre. 

Potatoes  went  just  a  bit  over  seventy  bushels  per 
acre  in  1892.'  Then  they  climbed  upward  till  they  were 
ninety-six  bushels  in  1912. 

Barley  increased  its  average  yield  from  about  twenty- 
one  and  one  half  to  twenty-five  and  one  half  between 
1890  and  1912. 

Rye  made  the  greatest  proportional  gain,  going  up 
from  eleven  and  three-fourths  to  sixteen  and  one-half 
bushels  in  that  same  interval. 

Buckwheat  rose  from  thirteen  to  over  nineteen  bushels 
in  the  same  period. 

Hay  went  up  from  12  to  1.4  tons  per  acre. 

Some  Silly  City  Folks 

ALL  this  means  something.  It  means,  among  other 
^things,  we  are  getting  more  out  of  the  soil  without 
any  revolution  in  farming  methods  than  we  used  to  get. 
It's  perfect  rot  to  converse  about  "intensified"  farming 
in  the  way  a  lot  of  city  folks  do  it.  They  know  so  much 
that  isn't  so !  I've  met  'em  at  dinners,  and  heard  people 
who  never  saw  a  farm  except  when  the  train  jolted 
and  woke  them  up  and  by  mistake  they  looked  out  of 
the  Pullman  window — I've  heard  those  erudite  people 
tell  about  how  the  damnation  of  farming  in  America 
was  the  overdevelopment  of  power  machinery.  They 
think  in  all  seriousness  that  because  the  government 
corn  contests  have  developed  the  fact  that  one  hundred, 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred  and  more  bushels 


o's  Pushing  Up  Land  Pric 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

can  be  grown  on  an  acre  of  ground,  with  closest  care 
and  the  most  ample  fertilization  of  selected  tracts, 
therefore  it's  proved  that  we  are  all  incompetent  because 
we  don't  raise  that  much  or  something  like  it  on  all  the 
acres.  Gracious  me,  if  everybody  set  about  to  raise 
one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple now  raising  corn  stuck  right  at  the  business,  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  corn  to  make  whisky  for  a  prohi- 
bition national  convention — not  as  compared  with  what 
we  now  raise.  Why?  Because  a  man  would  put  in  all 
his  time  raising  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  on  five 
acres  or  less,  instead  of  raising  forty  bushels  an  acre  on 
fifty  acres  and  thus  raise  just  a  CLuarter  as  much. 

Let's  Pat  Ourselves  on  the  Back 

REMINDS  one  of  seeing  a  cow  sell  for  $1,000,  and 
figuring  that  if  we  would  all  raise  none  but  $1,000 
cows  we'd  all  have  Croesus  looking  like  a  salted  mining 
project  that  had  been  denied  the  use  of  the  mails.  But 
the  difficulty  is  that  if  we  all  raised  $1,000  cows,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  more  $1,000  cows.  They'd  be  too  com- 
mon; and  at  that  there  would  be  so  few  cows  that  milk 
would  be  as  rare  as  radium. 

The  truth  is — and  this  is  where  I  venture  back  to  the 
statistics  again — that  we're  doing  the  best  farming  we 
can  under  the  circumstances.  Not  all  of  us ;  not  every 
individual ;  but  in  the  aggregate  we  are  making  a  given 
amount  of  human  effort  go  farther  toward  raising 
crops  than  any  other  lot  of  farmers  in  the  world  ever 
did.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  too  many  acres  to 
farm,  and  have  to  farm  too  many  acres,  for  the  number 
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^      than  that  of  Iowa  and  that  New  York's  aver- 


aged   higher    than    Indiana's.  Everybody 


THIS  problem  of  the  city  farmer  is  a  big  one  in  the  East.  It 
would  be  useless  to  deny  it.  He  musses  up  the  price  of  eggs  and 
of  acres  alike.  Broadly  speaking,  he  makes  land  worth  more  and 
agriculture  worth  less.  But  the  big  fact  remains  that  he  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  big  increase  in  the  price  of  New  York  State  real 
estate  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  day  will  come  when  he  will  learn  a  good  deal  of  sense  about 
his  own  farming,  and  also  when  he  will  help  the  rest  of  us  to  do 
better.  He  is  willing  to  spend  money  "doing  stunts"  in  our  vari- 
ous neighborhoods,  by  which  we  will  all  profit.  He  will  not  care 
much  if  he  loses  a  bit  on  his  peaches  or  prunes  or  eggs;  he  will  try 
out  a  lot  of  experiments  that  his  neighbors  will  know  all  about, 
and  in  the  end  they  will  benefit  just  as  much  as  he  will. 


twenty- 


of  hands  we  have  to  do  it  with.  We  must  use  horses 
and  gang  plows  and  riding  cultivators  and  the  like  in 
order  to  make  a  respectable  dent  in  the  job.  Just  as 
fast  as  the  increase  of  population  and  its  demands 
press  on  us  for  more  results,  the  land  will  be  cut 
into  smaller  holdings,  the  people  will  be  drawn  from 
other  occupations  to  the  soil,  and  the  yields  per  acre 
will  go  up.  But  that  can't  happen  until  there  are  more 
people  to  do  the  work. 

Here  are  Figures  That  Will  Surprise  You 

MEANWHILE,  we  are  informed  from  time  to  time 
by  pessimistic  people,  our  methods  are  ruining  the 
land.  Wrong  again.  They're  improving  it.  The  figures 
show  it,  and  these  are  not  the  figures  of  liars. 

It  seems,  for  instance,  that  the  "worn-out"  farming 
sections  of  the  country  really  are  making  the  best 
showing.  There  are  no  worn-out  sections.  There  are 
sections  almost  deserted;  but  the  tide  has  turned  back 
toward  them.  They  are  being  resettled.  Farm  lands  in 
New  York  showed,  between  1900  and  1910,  an  increase 
in  value  per  acre  for  the  first  time  in  half  a  century. 
Ditto  in  New  England. 

Not  long  ago  a  middle-western  friend  chaffed  me 
about  whether  my  Maryland  farm  "produced  enough  to 
pay  for  the  fertilizer."  That's  a  favorite  joke  among 
middle-western  people,  whereby  they  show  how  much 
they  don't  know  about  agricultural  possibilities  East 
and  South.  Another  way  they  have  of  demonstrating 
the  same  innocence  is  by  selling  their  mid-western 
farms  and  moving  off  to  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba, 
when  they  would  do  ten  times  better  to  look  up  the 
cheap-land  possibilities  of  neglected  parts  of  this  country. 

To  this  western  friend  and  his  little  joke — he  didn't 
know  how  very  old  or  bad  it  was-^I  made  reply  that  I 
would  bet  him  the  dinners  for  the  gathering  there  and 
then  present  that  Maryland  corn  averaged  a  bigger  yield 


laughed.  Looking  up  the  figures  next  day,  I 
got  these  figures  from  the  December,  1912, 
Crop  Reporter  on  average  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  in  1912 :  Maryland,  15.5  bushels  per  acre ;  New 
York,  19.5  bushels  per  acre;  Indiana,  14.7  bushels  per 
acre ;  Iowa,  16.4  bushels  per  acre. 

Wheat,  then,  showed  New  York  leading,  Iowa  second, 
Maryland  third  and  Indiana  fourth.  Next  I  looked  up 
corn;  it  showed:  Maryland,  36.5  bushels  per  acre;  New 
York,  38.5  bushels  per  acre;  Indiana,  36  bushels  per 
acre;  Iowa,  31  bushels  per  acre. 

Wheat,  then,  gave  Maryland  a  strong  lead  over  Iowa 
and  placed  New  York  in  the  lead  of  them  all.  Both 
eastern  States  led  both  western  States. 

When  I  told  my  friend  about  it,  he  sniffed  and 
demanded  : 

"All  right;  but  is  your  Maryland  corn  worth  enough 
to  pay  for  the  fertilizer  it  takes  to  raise  it?" 

He  dropped  the  argument  when  I  explained  that  we 
don't  fertilize  with  commercial  fertilizer  for  com  in 
Maryland. 

All  this  illustration  is  by  way  of  suggesting  that  there 
isn't   any   "worn-out   soil"   in   these   Eastern  States. 

Why  the  City  Farmer  is  Your  Friend 

THERE'S  plenty  of  worn-out  agriculture ;  not  soil. 
But  it  isn't  because  the  farms  are  bad;  it's  because 
agriculture  is  a  decadent  industry  in  these  eastern  com- 
munities. People  are  pulled  away  from  it  by  the  towns 
and  by  the  lure  of  the  West.  They  go  to  the  Panhandle 
of  Texas  in  preference  to  New  York;  to  Canada,  rather 
than  to  Maryland.  But  there's  no  excuse  for  it,  and 
they  wouldn't  do  it  if  they  knew.  All  over  the  country, 
East  and  West,  North  and  South  alike,  the  tendency  is 
toward  larger  yields  per  acre  year  by  year. 

Proof  that  the  people  are  turning  this  way 
is  found  in  the  Agricultural  Department's 
report  that  in  the  decade  ending  1910  the  aver- 
age value  of  farm  lands  in  New  York  showed 
an  increase.  That  is  true  generally  in  the 
East.   The  people  are  realizing  the  chance. 

In  New  York  the  average  value  of  farms  per 
acre  was  $45.89  in  1870.  It  dropped  by  1880  to 
$44.41 ;  fell  still  farther,  to  $44.08,  by  1890,  and 
in  1900  touched  the  low  census  figure,  at  $39.21 
per  acre.  Then  observe  the  upward  tilt  that 
brought  it  to  $53.78  in  1910!  Not  a  big 
increase  compared  to  the  experience  of  some 
western  States ;  but  a  mighty  big  one  when  it 
is  realized  that  it  represents  the  reversal  of  a  steady 
sag  that  had  been  going  on  for  forty  years.  These 
figures,  be  it  explained,  are  for  farms  with  improve- 
ments. The  statistics  of  farm-land  values,  without 
considering  improvements,  show  that  the  average  value 
for  the  whole  State  even  now  is  only  $32.13. 

Agriculture  in  the  East  is  going  to  be  divided,  in  the 
next  generation,  between  gentlemen  farmers  and  truck- 
farmers.  The  gentleman  farmer  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  will  be  profitable  to  own  land,  and  unprofitable 
to  farm  it,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  cities.  I 
know  one  of  them.  He  has  a  poultry-farm  and  points 
with  pride  to  roosters  that  cost  fabulous  amounts.  He 
has  about  four  thousand  hens,  that  lay  eggs  which  cost 
perhaps  $1.25  per  carat.  The  owner  of  the  farm  doesn't 
know  what  they  cost.  He  doesn't  have  to  care.  He 
makes  enough  money  in  town  to  care  for  the  deficit. 
Three  miles  from  this  gentleman  farmer  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  a  real  farmer.  He  also  raises  poultry  and  expects 
to  make  a  profit  on  it.  He  has  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  rich  man  who  doesn't  care  whether  he  loses 
money  or  makes  it. 

Look  at  Both  Sides  and  You'll  Agree  with  Me 

MY  FRIEND,  the  real  farmer,  who  is  trying  to  make 
money  in  the  legitimate  poultry  industry  protests 
that  it  isn't  fair  to  expect  him  to  compete  against  the 
rich  man  who,  in  the  same  business,  doesn't  care  par- 
ticularly whether  he  makes  money  or  not. 

There's  a  good  deal  in  it,  but  there's  also  another  side 
to  it.  The  rich  farmer  paid  a  fancy  price  for  his  land. 
He  had  a  friend  who  also  paid  a  fancy  price.  In  the 
long  run  these  city  farmers  are  bad  competition  in 
raising  milk  and  eggs,  but  they  certainly  do  help  to  push 
up  the  price  of  land.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  paying 
good  prices  for  farms,  improving  them  and  raising  the 
value  of  farms  all  around  them  including  your  own. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  29.  1913 


Do  You  Want  to  Win  "Duke  ? 


You  Can 
Win  This 
Pony  and 
His  Whole 
Outfit 


This  Pony  Will  be  Given  Away  to  Some  Boy  or  Girl 


THIS  remarkable  Pony  Offer  is 
open  to  all  Farm  and  Fireside 
boys  and  girls.  The  Pony  Man 
is  going  to  give  away  "Duke"  and 
his  handseme  outfit  to  some  boy  or 
girl.  You  can  be  that  lucky  boy  or 
girl  if  you  try  hard  enough.  With 
"Duke"  you  vnW  receive  his  hand- 
some buggy  and  harness  complete. 
\\Tiat  splendid  fun  it  will  be  to  go 
driving  every  day  this  summer.  How 
3'^ou  will  enjoy  taking  your  friends  for 
a  drive  to  the  neighboring  farms,  to 
the  village  or  out  to  a  picnic.  My 
how  your  friends  wall  wish  they  had 
a  pony  like  "Duke,"  but  they  can't 
have  one  sojgood  because  he  is  the  pick 
of  the  finest  pony  herd  in  America. 


D 


About  "Duke 


kUKE"  is  a  genuine  Shetland  pony 
and  he  is  the  most  beautiful  pony 
you  ever  saw.  He  is  chestnut  in 
color  with  soft  hair  and  the  silkiest,  fluffiest 
mane  and  tail  in  the  world.  He  can  travel 
faster  than  lots  of  horses,  but  he  is  just  as 
gentle  and  kind  as  a  kitten.  He  just  loves 
children  too.  "Duke"  is  about  42  inches 
high  and  weighs  350  poimds.  He  is  not  verj' 
big,  but  he  more  than  makes  up  in  spirit 
what  he  lacks  in  size.  "Duke"  has  a  splen- 
did disposition  and  is  absolutely  fearless. 
He  is  surely  a  prince  of  plajTnates — just  full 
of  fun  and  life.  This  is  the  best  chance 
you  ever  had  to  get  a  Shetland  pony,  and 
you  ought  to  jump  at  the  chance.  We  are 
going  to  send  "Duke,"  together  with  his 
han'dsovie  outfit,  right  to  the  very  door  of  the 
child  who  wins  him,  and  pay  all  charges. 


WITH  "Duke"  the  Pony  Man 
will  also  send  the  beautiful 
buggy  and  harness  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Never  was  there  a 
more  elegant  and  stylish  pony  outfit 
than  this.  It  has  been  made  to  order, 
especially  for  "Duke."  The  buggy 
is  a  handsome  four-wheeled  piano-box 
affair  with  whip  cord  seat  and  cush- 
ions, nickel  trimmings  and  rubber 
tires.  The  harness  is  a  dandj',  of  the 
very  finest  leather  with  highly  pol- 
ished nickel  trimmings.  You  could 
not  find  a  more  handsome  outfit  if 
you  traveled  this  country  from  coast 
to  coast.  The  thing  for  you  to  do 
right  away  is  to  send  your  name  and 
address  to  the  Pony  Man. 


Read  How  to  Win  "Duke" 


A  LL  j'ou  have  to  do  to  win  "Duke"  and 
his  buggy  and  harness  will  be  to  get 
enough  of  your  friends  to  read  the  Farm 
AND  Fireside.  That  should  be  very  easy 
because  everybody  who  knows  about  Farm 
AND  Fireside  likes  to  read  it,  and  your 
friends  will  be  glad  to  help  you  win  such  a 
handsome  prize. 

For  the  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  win 
"Duke"  there  are  two  other  beautiful  Shet- 
land ponies.  This  year  Farm  and  Fireside 
is  going  to  give  away  three  pony  outfits  to 
its  boys  and  girls.  You  surely  can  win  one 
of  these  handsome  prizes.  Just  start  to-day 
and  hustle. 

Do  This  To-day 

OIN  the  Pony  Club.   Write  your  name  and 
-v       address  below  and  send  it  to  the  Pony  Man 
to-day ._He  will  at  once  send  you  a  Member- 


■<<>  ^  >.  -^/y  Certificate  blank,  picturcs  of  "Duke" 


and  all  the  other  ponies.    He  will  also 
tell  you  how  to  become  a  full-fledged 
cjj,  >    member  of  the  PonyClub  right  away. 


You  have  just  as  good  a  chance  as 
any  other  boy  or  girl  to  be  the 
ownerof  "Duke"and  hishand- 
some  pony  outfit.  Once  you 
\  <yV      are  a  member  of  the  club, 
"e.-^  ■•■   rv  simply  can't  help 

o/o^'V  •* •  O  beingawmner. 
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Act  Now! 
Don't 


Wait! 


This  is3"ColoneI,"  the  Second-Prize  Pony 

Three  Fine  Ponies  and  Outfits 
Five  Hundred  Grand 
Prizes 

r^ON'T  let  anybody  persuade  you  that  j'ou  can't 
win  "Duke"  or  one  of  the  other  ponies,  because 
our  plan  of  giving  away  ponies  makes  it  possible  f()r 
children  who  hve  in  small  towns  and  the  country'  to 
have  ponies.  We  have  already  sent  ponies  to  chil- 
dren m  almost  every  state  in  the  Umon.  Send  in 
your  name  to  the  Pony  Man  to-day  sure.  Besides 
Duke  and  his  splendid  outfit,  the  Pony  Man  will 
also  give  away  two  other  handsome  pomes  and  out- 
fits and  more  than  five  hundred  Grand  Prizes.  Just 
think  of  it!  You  can't  lose  once  j'ou  join  the  club. 
Every  Club  Member  is  guaranteed  a  Prize.  So  don't 
wait,  but  start  to-day.  Hurry! 


npHE  publishers  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
■■-  guarantee  that  every  boy  and  girl  who 
joins  the  Pony  Club  will  receive  a  square 
deal  and  will  be  handsomely  rewarded  for 
joining  the  club.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  send  the  below  coupon  to  the  Pony  Man 
or  wTite  your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card, which  will  be  just  as  good.  The  Pony 
Man  will  then  know  that  3^ou  want  to  be- 
come-the  owner  of  "Duke"  and  will  send 
you  full  details  explaining  just  how  to  win 
"Duke"  and  the  other  ponies,  or  one  of 
the  other  Grand  Prizes.  Act  promptly 
and  you  will  be  thankful  for  it  all  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

How  to  Join  the  Pony  Club 

VrOU  are  sure  to  win  a  handsome  prize,  if  j-ou  be- 
come  a  member  of  the  F.\rm  and  Fireside  Pony 
Club  and  you  will  not  have  to  invest  a  cent  of  j'our 
own  money.  Farm  and  Fireside  i.s  one  of  the  old- 
est and  best  farm  papers.  You  are  absolutely  safe 
in  accepting  the  promise  of  such  a  big  wcll-cstab- 
hshed  paper.  Besides  "Duke"  and  his  complete 
outfit,  two  more  handsome  ponies  will  be  given 
away  to  the  second  and  third  best  members  of  the 
Pony  Club.  Al.<o  500  elegant  Grand  Prizes  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  cash  will  be  distributed  to 
the  lucky  club  members.  You  will  be  siu-prised  at 
how  easy  it  is  to  win  one  of  the  Farm  and  Fire.side 
ponies.  Hurry  up  and  send  in  j-our  name  to-day. 
Eton't  wait .  just  as  soon  .<is  you  send  in  your  name 
and  address,  the  Pony  Man  will  tell  you  how  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  Pony 
Club.  Remember  it  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  to 
join  and  >  ou  will  not  be  under  any  obhgation  to  do 
a  single  thing. 
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The  Pony  Man,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Making  the  Most  of  Things  Around  Us 


IHIS  week  I  am  writing 
to  you  girls,  not  from  the 
country  that  I  love  so 
well,  but  from  the  very 
center  of  the  biggest  city 
in  the  United  States. 
Somehow  I  have  been 
wishing  all  week  that  you 
girls  could  all  see  New 
York  City  so  you  would 
know  how  good  it  is  not 
to  have  to  live  in  such  a 
place.  Now,  of  course, 
there  are  many  great  peo- 
ple here,  and  there  are  many  people  here 
who  would  not  want  to  live  anywhere  but 
in  a  big  city,  but  that  is  hard  for  me_  to 
imderstand.  Just  think,  there  are  no  trees, 
excepting  in  the  parks — just  great  stone 
buildings  and  stone  streets.  I  am  not 
going  to  stay  here  long,  and  I  guess  it  is 
a  good  thing,  for  I  feel  now  as  though 
I  would  just  hug  an  ear  of  corn  if  I 
should  see  one. 

One  day  when  I  was  walking  down 
Fifth  Avenue — that  wonderful  street  on 
which  so  many  millionaires  have  their 
homes — I  stopped  in  front  of  a  very  at- 
tractive florist's  window.  Many  other 
people  were  stopping  too.  In  the  midst 
of  the  expensive  orchids  and  American 
Beauty  roses  in  that  window  was  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  be  appealing  to 
them  all.  And  what  do  you  suppose  it 
was?  Just  pussj'-willows  in  birch-bark 
baskets.  And,  do  you  know,  those  beau- 
tiful natural  things  were  bringing  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  some  of  those  men  and 
women.  One  white-haired  old  lady  with 
beautiful  mink  furs  had  such  pretty  brown 
eyes  and  looked  so  long  at  the  pussy- 
willows in  the  basket  that  I  dared  to  speak 
to  her,  and  I  asked,  "Why  do  you  care  so 
much  for  these?" 

As  she  turned  to  me,  I  expect  she  saw 
all  at  once  that  I  liked  them  too,  and  she 
said  with  such  a  sad  smile,  "They  used  to 
grow  along  the  brook  on  the  old  farm 
where  I  lived  when'  a  child,  and  my 
brother  and  I  used  to  put  them  in  birch- 
bark  baskets  just  that  way." 

The  Real  Things 

And  I  went  on,  but  later  when  I  passed 
the  same  window  people  were  still  stop- 
ping to  look  at  the  pussy-willows.  How 
soft  and  velvety  and  gray  and  "just  like 
spring  at  home"  they  looked.  Of  course 
you  girls  love  them,  and  you  love  the 
violets-  and  the  anemones  and  the  apple- 
blossoms  and  all  the  common  things  that 
grow  around  you.  And  just  treasure  this 
in  your  heart,  that  the  things  which  you 
have  around  you  in  your  lives  in  the 
country  are  the  things  that  bring  real  joy 
to  all  people.  Riches,  pleasure  of  the 
world,  luxuries — nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  the  simple  blessings  that  God 
has  given  us  in  the  country.  They  are 
the  real  things.  May  all  of  us  country 
girls  have  the  vision  to  understand  what 
this  means. 

In  that  window,  too,  were  some  tulips. 
I  wonder  if  you  have  any  tulips  or  snow- 
drops or  hyacinths  in  your  garden  this 
spring?  They  are  among  the  very  nicest 
things  to  .grow,  and  they  blossom  so  early 
in  the  spring.  Tulip-bulbs  are  quite  inex- 
pensive. I  think  I  like  best  just  the  com- 
mon single  tulips  in  assorted  colors.  They 
blossom  early  and  are  very  hardy.  Once 
I  put  out  a  large  bed  of  parrot  tulips,  and 
I  liked  them  too,  for  they  were  so  odd 
with  their  ragged  leaves. 

Tulips  must  be  planted  before  the 
ground  freezes  in  the  fall.  Get  the  ground 
good  and  mellow,  and  then  put  the  bulbs 
in  so  there  is  about  as  much  earth  over 
them  as  the  bulbs  are  thick  through.  It 
would  be  a  pretty  good  thing  to  cover 
them  over  with  leaves,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  In  thel^ring,  before  the  snow 
is  really  off,  the  brave  blossoms,  so  bright 
with  their  crimson  and  gold,  will  push 
through.  The  plants  live  from  year  to 
year  too,  and' if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  re-set  them,  your  bed  will  grow  larger 
each  year. 

What  Tulips  Meant  to  One  Boy 

In  Page  County,  Iowa,  each  country 
school  set  out  a  tulip-bed,  and  some 
schools  put  with  them  narcissi  and  hya- 
cinths too.  In  one  school  the  boys  brought 
an  old  rim  of  a  wagon-wheel  and  made  a 
circular  bed.  Then  they  put  stones  around 
that.  It  made  a  very  nice  bed.  and  they 
were  proud  of  it,  especially  when  the 
tulips  were  in  blossom.  I  have  always 
believed  that  people  who  love  flowers  are 
almost  sure  to  be  good,  and  this  proved 
itself  to  me  in  the  case  of  one  boy. 

He  was  a  boy  who  hadn't  had  much 
chance  to  become  good  through  his  home 
influences.    And  so  he  swore  and  used 


By  Jessie  Field 

tobacco.  His  teacher  was  worried  about 
this,  for  of  course  she  could  not  have 
such  things  at  school.  But  Jack  was  such 
a  good-hearted  boy  that  she  talked  with 
him  about  it  carefully  and  tried  to  make 
him  understand  just  why  it  was  wrong, 
and  he  said  he  would  try  never  to  let 
anything  of  the  kind  happen  again.  He 
did  try  until  one  day  things  went  wrong 
in  a  game  of  ball,  and  Jack  swore.  The 
teacher  called  him  in  to  the  scHoolhouse 
and  said  to  him,  "Jack,  I  have  told  you 
how  wrong  it  is  to  swear.  It  is  no  use 
to  talk  to  you.    I  wonder  what  I  can  do  ?" 

Jack  looked  at  her  so  straight  and  said, 
"Well,  I  wish  you'd  lick  me  and  lick  me 
hard  if  you  think  it  would  do  any  good, 
but  somehow  when  I  get  to  playing  ball 
and  get  mad  I  just  forget  every  time." 

Well,  when  the  tulip-bulbs  came  to  this 
school.  Jack  was  the  one  who  superin- 
tended the  planting  of  them.  Each  pupil 
claimed  one  of  the  bulbs  for  his  own,  and 
they  made  a  fine,  big  bed.  In  the  spring 
when  I  went  to  that  school  the  tulips 
were  in  blossom,  and  they  could  hardly 
wait  to  show  them  to  me.  They  were 
back  of  the  schoolhouse.  Jack  tied  my 
horse,  and  we  hurried  around  where  they 
were — all  of  us.  And  I'll  never  forget 
Jack's  face  as  he  threw  himself  down  on 
his  knees  beside  that  tulip-bed  with  his 
straw  hat  on  the  ground  beside  him  and 
the  morning  sun  bringing  out  the  gold  in 
his  tousled  hair  as  he  reached  over  and 
took  hold  so  tenderly  of  a  great  red  tulip 
and  said,  "This  here  one  is  my  tulip. 
Don't  you  think  it  is  the  reddest  of  all?" 

As  I  saw  the  reverence  in  his  face  for 
these  beautiful  flowers,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  his  teacher  told  me  afterward 


that  he  did  not  swear  or  use  tobacco  any 
more.  No  boy  or  girl  can  really  love 
beautiful  things  and  still  have  room  for 
things  that  are  impure  in  their  hearts. 

Three  Kinds  of  Reverence 

In  a  school  conducted  in  a  mountain 
valley  in  Europe  thousands  of  years  ago 
they  taught  the  three  R's.  This  was  not 
reading,  'riting  and  'rithmetic  as  some  of 
our  fathers  and  mothers  knew  the  three 
R's,  but  the  three  kinds  of  Reverence  :  first, 
r  .verence  for  Go...  and  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  "the  things  above"  they  called  this 
course ;  second,  reference  for  the  things 
below,  that  meant  everything  that  grew 
around  them,  and,  third,  reverence  for  the 
good  in  all  mankind. 

In  this  beautiful  springtime  when  every- 
thing is  waking  to  a  new  life  around  us 
may  you  know  in  your  own  lives  what 
these  three  kinds  of  reverence  mean.  I 
think  if  you  have  a  garden  of  your  own 
this  year  it  will  help  you  to  understand 
about  it.  At  any  rate,  while  the  year  is  at 
the  spring,  may  you,  my  country  girls, 
understand  the  value  of  making  the  most 
of  the  things  around  you.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  basket  m.ade  of  long-leaf 
pine-needles  which  I  prize  very  much.  It 
was  made  by  a  little  colored  girl  in  Ala- 
bama. She  had  nothing  to  work  with, 
she  thought.  But  she  looked  around  her 
and  saw  the  long  pine-needles  under  the 
trees ;  then  she  thought  of  the  pieces  of 
cotton  threads  that  were  waste  around  the 
cotton-mill  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
tied  these  pieces  of  thread  together,  gath- 
ered the  pine-needles  and  made  with  them 
beautiful  baskets.  So  may  you.  too,  learn 
to  value  that  which  you  find  around  you. 


PROCLAMATION 

Of  the  Return  of  the  Spirit  of  Ruskin  to  the  Elarth 

A  NOBLE  influence  is  beginning  again  in  our  land.    It  is  the  power 

of  the  deathless  Ruskin.  The  name  of  this  teacher  will  appear  in 
the  story  of  many  an  eminent  citizen — day  after  to-morrow. 

Ruskin  was  called  "the  greatest  gladiator  of  his  age."  His  jeweled 
sword,  drawn  for  beauty  and  righteovisness'  sake,  shall  flash  again.  It 
shall  make  a  thousand  conquests  in  the  dominion  of  the  soul. 

The  new  Ruskin  gladiators  speak  a  language  that  would,  perhaps,  vex 
him.  They  may  violate  his  dogmas  and  run  counter  to  his  'Victorian 
limitations.    But  they  fight  against  the  same  powers  of  darkness. 

And  their  souls  within  them  have  the  same  changeling  makeup.  For 
the  soul  of  this  gladiator  was  but  that  of  an  elf  unexpectedly  equipped 
with  a  giant's  armor  and  resolution.  He  had  the  thunder  of  Moses  in 
the  mount  at  his  command.  It  was  no  mere  phrase  when  Carlyle  called 
him  his  "ethereal  one."  To  Ruskin  the  death  of  a  lily  was  a  crime,  the 
slaying  of  the  green  grass  a  massacre.  He  toiled  for  a  thousand  whims. 
Each  whim,  when  closely  looked  upon,  was  to  make  England  more  like 
fairyland.  Through  his  valor  many  a  corner  of  that  England  is  clean 
and  decked  with  a  delicate  splendor. 

Yet  he  had  the  soul  of  a  monk.  He  could  renounce,  and  renounce 
even  that  beaiity  which  was  his  heart's  blood,  in  order  that  holiness  and 
mercy  be  brotight  to  the  weary.  The  last  half  of  his  life  he  turned  his 
back  on  all  his  former  standing  and  broke  his  heart  trying  to  bring 
uncounted  blessings  to  men.  The  serene  art  critic  became  the  burning 
economic  prophet,  and  took  the  prophet's  portion  of  scorn,  and  won  the 
prophet's  ultimate  authority. 

He  was  a  Shelley,  with  the  power  of  prayer  and  poetical  achievement. 
He  was  a  Shelley  not  only  able  to  speak  for  beauty,  but  to  live  it  per- 
fectly and  dramatically  throvigh  all  his  years. 

Like  Charles  Martel  hammering  the  Saracens  at  Tours,  like  Miltiades 
pursuing  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  or  Patriarch  Nimrod  driving  the  great 
beasts  of  the  plain,  he  drove  the  powers  of  darkness  before  him  in  many 
a  battle,  and  would  not  acknowledge  defeat. 

By  the  valor  of  his  returning  sword  we  shall  have  on  every  highroad 
the  beginning  of  elfin  beauty,  we  shall  have  the  beginning  of  justice  and 
mercy.  The  foundations  of  the  Church  of  the  Open  Sky,  the  Church 
of  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  the  Church  of  the  Living  God,  shall  more  splen- 
didly appear  because  of  this  law-giver  from  Fairyland. 

This,  hy  faitli,  and  a  study  of  the  signs,  we  proclaim.' 
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>^DVENTURES(3/^^T3EMEFICIARY 


Characters  of  the  Story 

Emery  Wright,  a  young  city  man  whose  claim  to  his 
Uncle  Nathan's  fortune  depends  upon  his  successfully 
managing  a  Revolutionary  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  man- 
propelled  river  ferry  in  New  Hampshire.  In  his  igno- 
rance he  is  persuaded  by  "Chicken  Smithers"  to  buy  six 
"mated  pairs"  of  chickens.  They  are  "Alderneys"  and 
"Holsteins."  A  large  Shanghai  rooster  has  a  bantam 
hen  as  an  affinity. 

While  Wright  is  sketching  he  is  attacked  by  an  angry 
"cow  '  that  chases  him  across  a  field,  and  through  this 
episode  he  learns  that  cows  are  sometimes  bulls. 

Pete,  a  half-witted  youth,  who  seems  to  "come  with  the 
ferry."  Later  Emery  Wright  learns  differently  and  has 
to  deal  with  Pete's  uncle,  who  demands  wages  for  Pete's 
services. 

Miss  L.ansing,  a  young  lady  whose  parents  have  a  sum- 
mer residence  close  to  the  hereditary  ferry.  She  meets 
Mr.  Wright  on  his  first  trip  across  the  ferry.  He  falls 
at  the  same  time  into  love  and  the  river.  He  rescues 
himself  and  the  ferry  and  then  determines  to  learn  to 
swim. 

Mr.  Dodd.  the  attorney,  who  makes  known  to  Mr.  Wright 
the  terms  of  his  uncle's  will  and  who  is  to  give  the 
nephew  any  necessary  legal  advice. 

H.\L  I.OMOND,  who  is  also  in  love  with  Miss  Lansing,  and 
who  is  the  owner  of  a  red  car. 

Mr.=;.  Hutley,  a  middle-aged  woman,  knocked  senseless  by 
Wright,  who  mistakes  her  for  a  thug. 

When  Emery  Wright  arrives  at  the  ferry,  his  adven- 
tures begin.    This  is  a  continuation  of  them. 

Chapter  XXIV. — Primitive  Justice 

IT  WAS  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the  ferrj'man 
heard  the  clock  strike  five,  the  hour  of  his  engage- 
ment with  Lomond.  He  slipped  the  little  lantern  into 
one  coat-pocket  and  the  piece  of  stained  cloth  into 
another,  the  proceeding  being  watched  by  the  Dentist 
with  red  and  covetous  eyes.  Pete  was  bidden  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  for  ferry  duty,  and  Wright  strode 
off  at  a  good  round  pace  with  the  Dentist  following  him. 

Where  Lomond  earlier  in  the  day  had  come  upon 
Wright,  the  latter  discovered  his  rival,  who  had  cast 
himself  down  upon  a  stretch  of  dusty  roadside  turf. 
When  he  beheld  the  ferryman,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  tossed  it  behind  him. 

"I  thought  you'd  never  come,"  he  said  with  an  oath. 
"Now  you're  here,  let's  get  to  business !" 

"I'm  on  time."  Wright  retorted.  It  flashed  upon  him 
that  for  a  gallant  who  had  begged  a  little  indulgence  on 
the  score  of  expectation  of  lingering  joyously  in  a  cer- 
tain blissful  presence  Lomond  had  been  strangely 
prompt  at  their  tryst,  and  his  pulse  quickened.  "I'm 
ready  too,"  he  added,  "except  that  I  must  have  a  word 
or  two  with  \ou  first." 

"Oh,  cut  out  the  oratory !"  Lomond  said  impatiently. 
"Time  and  place  suit  me  :  quicker  the  one  and  nearer 
the  other,  the  better.  And  if  you're  hedging  and  trust- 
ing to  an  apology,  it's  too  late,  I  tell  you !" 

Wright  ignored  the  taunt,  but  a  spot  of  red  showed  on 
either  cheek. 

"Lomond,"  he  said  sternly,  "I'm  here  to  thrash  you, 
and  I'll  do  it  if  I  can.  But  I  won't  go  into  this  thing 
under  what  you  might  call  false  pretenses.  Now,  I'm. 
not  apologizing,  understand,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
that  when  I  hinted  to-day  I  could  send  you  to  prison  I 
may  have  been  mistaken.  Did  you  ever  see  this  before?" 
Wright  drew  the  lantern  from  his  pocket. 

"It's  mine — belongs  with  the  car,"  Lomond  said. 
"Missed  it  a  week  ago.    So  you  stole  it,  eh?" 

Wright's  color  heightened,  but  he  kept  his  temper. 
"That  lantern,"  he  said,  "was  found  near  my  barn  just 
after  somebody  tried  to  burn  the  building.  Half  a 
dozen  people  saw  it  and  identified  it  as  yours." 

"Good  Lord  !"  Lomond  cried.  "You  don't  think  I'm  a 
blanked  fire-bug,  do  you?  The  lantern  was  stolen,  I  tell 
you.  You  find  the  thief,  and  j'ou'll  find  the  villain  that 
tried  to  burn  your  place !" 

"I'll  be  open  with  you;  that's  my  notion  too,"  Wright 
told  him.  "It  happens  I've  more  or  less  of  a  clew — enough, 
an,\  way,  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  a  reasonable  doubt." 

Lomond's  face  brightened  perceptibly.  "Oh.  1  accept 
the  apology — "  he  began,  but  Wright  stopped  him. 

"You'll  have  to  extract  it  first,"  he  said.  "That's  no 
apology ;  it's  a  statement.  We've  got  plenty  of  other 
reasons  for  a  fight." 

The  declaration  affected  Lomond  strikingly.  "We're 
wasting  time;  get  out  of  that  coat!"  he  shouted  and 
clenched  his  fists. 

Wright  needed  no  urging.  He  slipped  off  his  jacket, 
dropped  it  in  the  ditch,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the 
Dentist,  who  had  crawled  up  in  the  course  of  the  dia- 
logue, lose  no  time  in  settling  dowri  beside  the  garment. 
Tlie  little  incident  touched  him  even  on  the  verge  of 
battle;  for  it  betokened  a  loyalty  to  his  interests  he 
hardly  had  expected  in  so  recent  an  addition  to  the  ferry 
staff. 

.A.S  a  fight  the  combat  that  followed  made  up  in 
variety  what  it  lacked  in  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the 
sciuared  circle.  In  weight  Lomond  enjoyed  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance, while  in  reach  the  advantage  lay  with 
Wright.  In  knowledge  of  boxing  the  ferryman  was  out- 
classed, but  in  training  the  odds  were  all  his  way. 
Lomond  was  puffing  even  when,  after  a  brief  exchange 
of  blow  and  parry,  he  landed  a  resounding  left-hander 
squarely  on  Wright's  forehead  and  scored  a  clean 
knock-down. 

The  ferryman  scrambled  to  his  feet,  somcw'hat  dazed, 
a  good  deal  surprised  and  thoroughly  aware  of  the  need 
of  a  rlKui'^i'  in  stralci^v.    Me  bad  no  difficulty  in  avoid- 


ing Lomond's  next  rush,  though  the  blow  he  aimed  at 
his  passing  adversary  missed  its  mark.  He  was  very 
cool  and  determined  to  win  the  fight  at  all  costs.  His 
head  \vas  clearing,  and  his  breathing  was  hardly  quick- 
ened, thanks  to  the  out-of-door  existence  he  had  led  at 
the  ferry' ;  and  common  sense  rather  than  any  knowledge 
of  pugilistic  tactics  suggested  the  desirability  of  wear- 
ing his  enemy  out.  Wherefore,  there  ensued  a  period  of 
dodging,  feints,  dashes  and  retreats  that  carried  the  com- 
batants across  the  road,  into  the  ditch  and  almost  over 
the  Dentist,  up  the  bank,  then  back  into  the  road  again, 
and  then  in  a  series  of  zigzags  along  the  highway.  Twice 
they  came  to  a  clinch  with  fierce  though  ineffective 
infighting ;  but  each  time  Lomond  broke  Wright's  hold 
and  strove  vainly  to  land  a  swing  that  would  end  the 
battle  then  and  there.  He  was  in  distress  now,  blowing 
like  a  porpoise  and  wasting  breath,  moreover,  in  ex- 
hortations to  Wright  to  come  on  and  fight  like  a  man. 
And  then,  w-hen  he  attempted  a  fresh  charge,  a  stone 
slipped  beneath  his  shoe,  and  he  stumbled.  Wright's 
chance  had  come  at  last.  He  caught  his  adversary  about 
the  waist  and  bore  him  backward  till  he  lost  his  footing 
and  fell  heavily  in  the  road. 

"Got  enough?"  the  ferrxman  demanded.  "Y'ou're 
taking  this — say  when!" 

Lomond's  thick  body  wriggled  desperately.  The  fist 
vanished  from  before  his  eyes,  but  a  heavy  hand  closed 
upon  his  throat. 

"Got  enough?"  he  heard  repeated,  but  now  the  words 
sounded  faint  and  as  if  from  a  distance. 

"Ye — ^yes."  It  was  torn  from  him  in  his  extremity 
and  was  uttered  in  a  gasping  whisper.  Lomond  felt  a 
sudden  relaxation  of  the  strangling  pressure  upon  his 
windpipe;  then,  strangely  enough,  he  heard  voices 
raised  in  anger,  and  mingled  with  them  the  rumble 
of  a  big  dog's  growl. 

Lomond  turned  his  head  cautiously,  a  little  pain- 
fully, perhaps ;  but  what  he  saw  was  sufficient  to  make 
him  raise  himself  on  an  elbow  and  stare  at  a  bewilder- 
ing change  in  the  players  and  the  action  of  the  drama. 
He  was  just  in  time,  indeed,  to  behold  Zeb  Simonds 
lunge  at  Wright,  contemptuously  parry  a  counter,  and 
then  go  down  in  a  heap,  when  a  raging,  tawny  creature 
flung  itself  at 
his  throat  and 
dragged  h  i  m  to 
earth. 

Lomond  t  o  t- 
tered  to  his  feet 
and  cautiously 
approached  the 
fallen  man.  He 
was  lying  mo- 
tionless as  a  log. 
for  close  to  his 
head  crouched 
the  Dentist,  h  i  s 
b  i  g  teeth  bared 
and  glistening, 
and  his  red  eyes 
fixed  upon  his 
prey,  awaiting 
the  movement 
which  should  be 
the  signal  for  re- 
newed attack. 
Wright  took 
from  h  i  s  coat- 
pocket  the  piece 
of  cloth,  torn 
and  stained,  and 
with  this  in  hand 
he  came  back  to 
the  center  of  the 
current  activities. 

"Look  at  this. 
L  o  m  o  n  d,"  h  e 
said  quietly. 
"Here's  an  ex- 
hibit that  inter- 
ests you  as  well 
as  it  does  me." 

Lomond  followed  the  direction  of  the  other's  glance. 

"I — I — whalt  is  it?"  he  said,  still  somewhat  short  of 
breath  by  virtue  of  recent  strenuous  exercise.  "Why — 
why — it  matches  !" 

"Yes,  it  matches,"  Wright  replied,  "matches  not  only 
in  pattern,  but  also  corresponds  in  general  dimensions, 
as  you'll  observe,  with  that  plainly  recent  patch  upon 
this  gentleman's  trousers." 

"That — that's  so!"  Lomond  agreed.  "But — but 
what's  that  to  me?" 

"Only  this."  Wright  explained :  "my  dog.  I'm  fairly 
certain,  secured  this  sample  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
person  who  fired  my  barn  the  other  night.  And  from 
the  solicitude  he's  showing  I  fancy  the  dog's  fairly  cer- 
tain of  the  point  as  well." 

Five  minutes  later  Zeb  Simonds  picked  himself  out 
of  the  dirt  and  glared  vengefully  after  a  man  dragging 
a  reluctant  and  protesting  dog  along  the  highway.  He 
staggered  to  the  fence  and  for  a  little  clung  to  its  top- 
most rail,  as  if  the  support  were  welcome.  Then  a 
fist  swung,  and  he  swore  a  mighty  oath. 

"I'll  get  even  with  you !"  he  shouted  hoarsely.  "You 
doubly  blanked  miirderin'  dude,  I'll  get  even  with  you 
if  I  swing  for  it!"  and  no  listener  would  have  been 
deceived  regarding  his  sentiments. 


Chapter  XXV. — A  Last  Wile  of  the  Enemy 

THE  precipitancy  with  which  Wright  dashed  from 
the  ferry-house  could  only  be  explained  by  the  sight 
of  Noddy  and  the  cart  and  Noddy's  mistress  before  his 
door.  He  said  some  commonplace  things  very  rapidly 
and  perhaps  incoherently  and  extended  a  hand,  in  whic^, 
after  the  slightest  of  pauses,  the  girl  laid  hers. 

"You  wish  to  cross  the  river.  Miss  Lansing?"  he 
asked. 

"No;  this  is  not  a  business  call,  Mr.  Wright,"  she 
said.  "When  we  met  the  other  day,  I  fear  I  may  have 
given  you  a-a-a — a  wrong  impression  about — oh,  about 
how  Father  and  Mother  felt,  don't  you  know  ?  And 
they  wouldn't  wish  you  to  think  them  prejudiced — oh, 
not  for  worlds  !  And,  as  I  was  driving  by  to-day,  it 
occurred  to  me  you  ought  to  know." 

"You're  kindness  itself,"  Wright  said,  "except  that — 
well,  except  that  I  haven't  seen  you  for  ages." 

"Or.  to  be  exact,  for  two  days,"  she  corrected.  "It 
has  been  very  dull.  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Lomorid  for 
two  days,  either." 

"I  yield  him  my  sympathy,  but  not  my  good  wishes," 
Wright  said  promptly. 

The  corners  of  Miss  Lansing's  mouth  quivered.  "I 
hardly  think  he  seeks  either,"  she  said.  "At  least,  he 
didn't  seem  to  yearn  for  them  in  a  note  he  sent  me  yes- 
terday, though  he  did  refer  to  you.  Frankly,  Mr. 
Wright,  there  has  been  gossip — and  about  you — that 
distressed  Father  and  Mother;  and  Mr.  Lomond  knew 
they'd  heard  it,  and  he  wrote  to  say  that  it  wasn't  true. 
There  were  reasons  why  he  shouldn't  call  in  person, 
but—" 

"I  understand  them  !"    Wright  said  hastily. 

"It  was  a  stupid  story,  but  it  was  splendid  of  him  to 
contradict  it,"  she  said  quickly.  "Hal  Lomond's  a 
spoiled  boy,  but  he's  good-hearted.  I've  known  him  for- 
ever, and  he's  a — a — a  very  dear  friend  of  mine." 

"Oh !"  said  Wright.  Friendship,  even  very  dear 
friendship,  was  not  the  thing  which  caused  him  alarm. 
"And  the  story?  If  it  isn't  asking  too  much,  may  I 
know  what  it  was?    That  would  be  fair,  I  am  sure." 

The  girl  reached  a  swift  decision.    "Mr.  Wright,  it  is 


Chasin'  the  constable!    Lordy,  but  how  Nathan  would  have  enjoyed  that!" 

fair  you  should  hear  it,"  she  said.  "It's  about — it's  about 
somebody  w-ho's  at  your  house — wh(^  has  been  there, 
and  may  be  there  now." 

Light  burst  upon  the  ferryman.  "Somebody  is  there, 
Miss  Lansing,"  he  said.  "But  don't  you  know  who  it 
is?    Haven't  you  inquired?" 

"Why  should  I.  Mr.  Wright?"  the  girl  asked  with 
spirit. 

"For  no  reason — or  for  every  reason,"  he  said.  "But 
I'll  tell  you  w^ithout  the  asking.  It  is  Mrs.  Hutley; 
and  she's  here  because  I  mistook  her  for  a  thug,  and 
struck  her  with  an  oar,  and  knocked  her  down,  and 
raised  a  lump  on  her  head  as  big  as  a  cantaloup.  1 
couldn't  let- her  roam  the  country  that  way,  and  so  she 
agreed  to  stay  in  the  house  and  keep  out  of  sight.  Then 
she  felt  interested  in  cleaning  us  up,  and  there  has  been 
a  riot  of  soapsuds  ever  since.  I  suppose  somebody  saw 
the  sweep  of  skirts  and  started  a  tine  line  of  gossip. 
I'll  call  her.  Oh,  Mrs.  Hutley!"  he  concluded  in  a 
shout. 

The  lady  in  question  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
"Howdy,  Miss  Lansing?"  she  called  genially. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Hutley,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you  !"  the  girl 
answered,  and  there  was  a  truthful  ring  in  her  voice  that 
added  zest  to  the  remark. 
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Wright's  countenance  was  illumined  by 
a  smile.  "What  an  afternoon  for  a  row !" 
he  said.  "Let's  take  the  skiff  and  drop 
down  to  the  island — you've  never  been 
there,  you  know.  And  Pete  can  look  out 
for  Noddy  and  the  ferry.  Why,  the  pro- 
gram couldn't  be  better !" 

"It  is  alluring,"  the  girl  confessed.  She 
smiled  radiantly,  but  with  an  air  of  in- 
decision. "But  we  mustn't  have  any  ad- 
ventures, you  know." 

"I  make  no  promises,"  Wright  insisted. 
"When  a  fellow's  a  hereditary  ferryman, 
things  just  can't  help  happening." 

"Did  they  happen  to  your  uncle?" 

"My  uncle,  as  I'm  informed  on  all  sides, 
was  a  very  remarkable  man.  But  you 
can  hardly  have  known  him  very  well." 

"Better  than  you  imagine,  perhaps.  We 
often  visited  my  cousins  before  we  took  a 
place  here,  and  of  course  I  knew  him.  His 
was  an  unusual  personality.  One  couldn't 
but  be  interested." 

"Yet  you've  failed  to  mention  the  most 
notable  thing  about  him.  Do  you  know, 
of  all  the  people  here  I  believe  you  are 
one  of  two  who  haven't  told  me  he  always 
wore  boots?  I  suppose  there  has  been  a 
general  notion  I'd  have  difficulty  in  filling 
them." 

It  was  a  somewhat  silent  pair  of 
voyagers  that  set  out  in  the  ferry  skiff. 
Wright  rowed  slowly,  barely  drawing  his 
oars  through  the  smooth  water,  while  his 
companion  watched  the  shining  bubbles 
that  lazily  floated  away  on  the  current. 
Thus  they  crossed  the  nearer  shallows  to 
the  channel,  where  Wright  swung  the  bow 
of  the  boat  down-stream,  toward  the 
island  between  its  flanking  lines  of  foam- 
ing rapids.  At  the  change  of  course  the 
girl  looked  up. 

"I  need  hardly  have  been  apprehensive 
of  accident  to-day,"  she  said.  "The  river 
never  has  seemed  in  better  humor.  It's  in 
no  mood  for  adventures." 

Wright's  oars  dipped  deeper.  "The 
river  may  have  the  moods  it  pleases,"  he 
said.  "I  can't  agree  with  them,  though. 
I'm  in  the  midst  of  hope  of  adventure — 
my  great  adventure !" 

She  caught  his  look,  but  would  not 
hold  it. 

"There's  something  floating,  to  the 
right,"  she  said  swiftly  and  not  too  stead- 
ily. "Perhaps  adventure  is  coming  to 
meet  us." 

Wright  cast  a  glance  over  his  shoulder. 
"Box,  isn't  it?"  he  said  carelessly,  as  he 
changed  the  boat's  direction.  "We'll 
sheer  over  and  make  an  inspection.  A 
single  stroke  shall  suffice — behold !" 

Deeper  dipped  the  oars.  The  ferryman 
threw  all  his  strength  into  a  mighty  heave. 
And  then,  indeed,  adventure  rushed  to 
them;  for  with  a  sharp  rending  of  wood 
J:heir  craft  seemed  to  fall  apart,  one  sec- 
*tion  here,  another  there,  while  the  water 
poured  in  through  a  dozen  yawning  gaps. 

"Sawed !"  Wright  gasped.  In  the  in- 
stant that  elapsed  before  he  went  over- 
board he  made  out  the  fresh,  clean-cut 
edges  that  told  of  some  enemy's  work,  and 
the  thin  layer  of  splintered  wood  that 
showed  how  the  plotter  had  left  the  boat 
a  very  shell,  ready  to  break  under  the  first 
unusual  strain. 

The  ferryman,  coming  to  the  surface, 
struck  out  for  the  spot  where  the  girl  was 
floating,  buoyed,  as  he  supposed,  by  her 
skirts.  Except  for  a  single  startled  cry, 
she  had  uttered  no  sound,  and  she  ap- 
peared to  maintain  her  courage  wonder- 
fully, as  under  his  direction  she  placed  a 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Don't  be  alarmed !  Don't  struggle  !"  he 
told  her,  though  the  caution  hardly  seemed 
required.  "Trust  me  !  I'll  bring  you  safely 
to  shore.  See!  We're  keeping  up  beauti- 
fully." 

Indeed,  Wright's  natatorial  accomplish- 
ments, though  self-taught  and  very  likely 
lacking  the  finish  of  the  schools,  were 
standing  them  in  good  stead.  For  a  little 
he  naturally  paid  more  attention  to  keep- 
ing afloat  than  to  direction  of  course,  and 
by  the  time  he  had  acquired  confidence  on 
that  point  the  current  had  swept  them 
some  distance  down-stream,  and  by  so 
much  nearer  the  dot  of  land,  for  which 
they  had  been  bound.  Observing  this, 
Wright  was  seized  by  inspiration. 

"We'll  make  the  island ;  they  sha'n't 
cheat  us  of  our  excursion,"  he  said.  "If 
we  can't  get  there  one  way,  we  will 
another.    Don't  mind,  do  you?" 

"Oh,  not  in  the  least !"  she  answered,  as 
tranquilly  as  if  they  were  on  dry  ground 
and  he  had  proposed  the  briefest  of  strolls. 
Such  confidence  filled  him  with  jubilant 
delight.  With  such  sweet  encouragement 
he  could  swim  miles  and  miles,  he  told 
himself ;  and  he  threw  an  energy  into  his 
stroke  which  a  more  experienced  swimmer 
might  reasonably  have  held  in  reserve.  As 
a  result,  he  was  beginning  to  tire,  when 
Fortune  was  kind,  guiding  him  fairly  upon 
a  shoal  projecting  twenty  yards  up-stream 
from  the  island's  end.  Hand  in  hand 
they  waded  to  the  sandy  beach. 

It  was  the  quietest  of  islets,  this  bit  of 
earth  in  the  midst  of  the  river.  They  were 
in  solitude  as  complete  as  heart  of  lover 
could  desire.  Presently,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed, Pete,  notified  of  their  predicament, 
v.'ould  hasten  in  the  scow  to  the  rescue; 
but  for  a  little  the  island  was  theirs  in 
uncontested  tenancy. 


Wright  was  breathing  hard  and  fast, 

but  there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice  not  to 
be  explained  by  his  achievements  as  a  life- 
saver,  and  his  one  thought  was  that  he 
must  put  his  fate  to  the  test. 

"May  not  this  be  my — our — yes,  our — 
great  adventure,  dearest?"  he  said. 

Drooping  lashes  hid  the  girl's  eyes. 
"Why  an  adventure?"  she  said  lightly. 
"You  swim  very  well — not  quite  so  well  as 
I,  though!" 

Wright's  face  lengthened.  "You  swim?" 
he  asked  incredulously.  "Why,  you  didn't 
take  a  stroke  !"  . 

"Can't  you  see — can't  you  know  why  I — 
why  I  might  prefer  some — someone  else 
to  save  me,  rather  than  to  save  myself  ?" 

Chapter  XXVI. — Mr.  Plummer  Says 
the  Word 

MR.  DODD  looked  keenly  from  Mr. 

Emery  Wright,  hereditary  ferryman, 
to  Mr.  Matthew  Plummer,  executor  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Nathan  Wright,  deceased. 

"And  so,  Mr.  Wright,  I  take  it  there  is 
a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  ferry,"  the 
lawyer  said. 

The  young  man  nodded  emphatically. 
"There  is  a  crisis,"  he  said.  "That's  why 
I  felt  I  must  meet  you  and  Mr.  Plummer 
here  to-day.    I  desire  to  marry." 

Mr.  Dodd's  face  was  freed  of  the  frown 
it  had  worn  for  some  minutes.  Mr. 
Plummer  cleared  his  throat. 

"Well,  why  don't  ye?"  he  inquired 
succinctly. 

"For  the  excellent  reason  that  if  I  am 
to  have  a  wife  I  must  first  be  able  to  sup- 
port her.  The  ferry  doesn't  pay  expenses. 
I  haven't  minded  pork  and  beans  and  oat- 
meal mush  for  myself,  but  she  is  going  to 
have  something  better.  No,  I'm  not  going 
to  kick  about  the  ferry — I've  had  fun 
enough,  and  I'm  a  new  man  physically — 
but  it  doesn't  offer  the  way  to  a  living 
income.  You  see,  the  only  thing  I  know — 
my  trade,  if  you'd  rather  call  it  that — is 
drawing  pictures.  What  I'm  trying  to 
arrive  at  is  this  :  I'm  bound  to  the  ferry. 
If  you  insist,  I'll  stick  to  my  contract  to 
run  it,  though  the  tolls  and  the  rent  from 
the  quarry  will  never  be  enough  to  pull 
me  out;  but,  if  there's  any  other  way, 
won't  you  tell  me  how  I  can  keep  my 
agreement  and  yet  have  a  chance  to 
marry  the  dearest  girl  that  ever  was  in 
this  world?" 

"What  you  askin'  us  for?  Ain't  we 
tother  side?"  demanded  Mr.  Plummer. 

Wright  glanced  from  executor  to  coun- 
sel. "You  may  be  the  other  side,  but  I'm 
hoping  you're  the  friends  of  mine  I  be- 
lieve you  are !"  he  cried. 

Mr.  Plummer  pulled  out  his  handker- 
chief, blew  his  nose  and  winked  a  keen 
old  eye  at  Mr.  Dodd.  "Soft  soap  and 
solder,  David.  And  yet — and  yet — I 
dunno  but  it's  about  time." 

"Matthew  !"  Mr.  Dodd  said  with  con- 
viction, "if  you  request  my  advice,  pro-- 
fessional  and  personal,  this  is  the  time  to 
a  second !" 

Again  Mr.  Plummer  cleared  his  throat. 
"You  didn't  know  your  Uncle  Nathan," 
he  said  to  Wright,  "but  he  knew  you.  Oh, 
yes,  he  did.    He'd  looked  you  up,  he  had." 

Wright  brought  down  his  hand  upon  the 
desk.  "Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Plummer. 
There  was  an  old  man  in  town  last  winter. 
He  appeared  friendly,  and,  by  Jove!  he 
wore  boots.   But  I  never  suspected — " 

"'Twas  him — Nathan  !"  Mr.  Plummer 
broke  in.  "Keepin'  tabs  on  you,  he  was. 
He  liked  you,  only  he  thought  you  was 
kinder  triflin'  and  easy-goin',  and  so  the 
question  was,  was  it  you  or  the  bringin' 
up  you'd  had  that  was  to  blame?  So  he 
fixed  it  up  to  give  you  a  chance  at  the 
ferry  among  real  folks  with  the  bark  on. 
He  sort  of  figgered  out  how  he'd  make  I 
sure  yov'd  try  it."  Here  Mr.  Plummer's 
eyes  twinkled.  "He  left  it  to  me  to  see 
how  you  got  along,  and  if  them  folks  was 
goin'  to  ride  rough-shod  over  ye.  Well, 
you've  held  your  own,  near's  I  can  see, 
and  kinder  reached  over  for  more.  Fact 
is,  you've  done  some  things  Nathan  him- 
self wouldn't  have  risked.  You  ain't  let 
any  dogs  bite  you  for  a  sheep — not  twice. 
I  reckon  if  Nathan  himself  could  hear 
that  tally  of  lawsuits  he  wouldn't  think 
you  was  no  mollycoddle." 

"No.  Matthew ;  Nathan  may  rest  easy 
on  that  score !"    Mr.  Dodd  put  in. 

"Well,  it's  for  me  to  say — them  was 
Nathan's  instructions,"  Mr.  Plummer  re- 
marked thou'-'htfully.  He  looked  at 
Wright,  and  again  his  eye  twinkled.  "I 
say  the  word,  David  I"  he  cried  with  de- 
cision.  "You  tell  him  what  it  means." 

"It  means,  Mr.  Wright,"  the  lawyer  ex- 
plained, "it  means  that  Mr.  Plummer,  as 
executor  and  trustee  under  the  will  of 
your  uncle,  Nathan  Wright,  is  now  pre- 
pared to  put  in  your  hands  a  sum  of 
money, — a  large  sum,  I  may  sa.y ;  more  than 
sufficient  to  warrant  your  invasion  of  the 
state  of  matrimony, — it  having  been  estab- 
lished, to  his  satisfaction,  that  you  are  not 
a  person  who  will  weakly  submit  your- 
self to  be  downtrodden  or  overridden  by 
others.  Had  you  failed  to  meet  the  test 
of  the  ferry,  the  fund  would  have  been 
divided  among  certain  institutional  chari- 
ties. As  it  is,  I  take  pleasure  in  wish- 
ing j'ou  long  life,  prosperity  and  every 
enjoyment  of  Uncle  Nathan's  fortune." 
[the  end] 
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Likewise,  also,  "automobiles  is  automobiles."  But  in 
breeding  either  for  the  market,  quality  counts.  It  doesn't 
pay  to  run  a  poor  machine  any  better  than  it  does  to  breed 
"razor-backs."  High  class  stock,  and  high  class  motor  cars 
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The  Chalmers  "Thirty-Six"  is  built  for  practical  men 
who  v/ant  absolute  dependability,  ample  power,  durability, 
and  economy  of  operation — who  want  all  the  substantial, 
solid  qualities — for  the  man  who  sticks  to  standard  breeds 
but  will  not  pay  for  fancy  markings. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Chalmers,  winter  and  summer, 
on  hills  and  on  levels,  on  macadam  and  in  mud.  It  will 
never  balk,  kick,  or  lay  down.  It  has  big  wheels,  strong 
axles,  rigid  frame,  a  sturdy  steering  gear,  and  is  built  to 
stand  rough  work.  But  it  has  the  lines  and  finish  of  a 
thoroughbred — its  strength  is  symmetrical.  It  has  the 
style  for  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  stamina  for  the  mountain 
road. 

Note  some  of  the  features  of  the  1913  Chalmers  cars  : 

Electric  lights,  Turkish  cushionfi,  nickel  trimmings,  improved  springs. 
Chalmers  self-starter,  long  stroke  motor,  4-forward  speed  transmis- 
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}ust  to  read  the  book. 
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T  1.  D       1       C  Making-  the  Farm  Fay"— a  Simple  and  Short  treatise  on  farming, 

I  ^yQ  llFCcll  DOOKS  rrCC  covering  the  things  every  farmer  and_li2Siiboy  should  know- 
sent  free  on  request. 

"The  Making  oi  Steel" — a  complete  account  simply  and  clearly  presented,  with  many  illastrations.  This  subject 
never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a  manner.    Every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.    Sent  free  on  reqaest* 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  Pres.  and  General  Sales  Agent 

AMERICAN    STEEL   &   WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicagro,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Denver. 
U.  S,  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Also  makers  of  the  old  and  reliable  American  bale  ties. 
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Scores  of  men  and  women  are  | 

making  a  comfortable  living  all  the  f 

year  round  and  thousands  of  others  | 

1  are  substantially  increasing  their  regular  incomes  by  devoting  their  spare  time  to  our  | 

:  interests.    There  is  a  fine  opening  right  now  on  our  Subscription  Stait'  for  a  few  more  | 

I  ambitious  men.    Why  not  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  numbered  among  the  success-  | 

i  ful  men  of  their  locahties?    A  postal  card  will  bring  all  particulars.    Send  it  to  I 

1  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Agents'  Department  Springfield.  Ohio  | 
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Economy. 


This  is  the  sUndird  lawn  fence  ol  America — (he  fence o(  Quality  and 

Gives  the  home  permancDC  protection  and  makes  the  ground  look  attractive  and  prosperous. 
CYCLONE  LAWN  FtNCE,  ismade  of  the  best  quality.  Urge,  heavily  galvanized,  rustproof 
wire,  woven  by  the  exclusive  Cyclone  sag  proof  method.  Easy  to  put  up — sell  adjusting  to  uneven  ground — 
^may  he  erected  on  wood  or  iron  posts.   Made  in  many  patterns. 

CYCLONE,  VICTOR  FARM  GATE  is  heavily  galvanized  and  built  different  from  any 
other.    You  can  raise  it  to  any  position  and  it  stays  there;  automatic  lock  is  absolutely  stock  proof.  Strong 
tubular  steel  frames;  Fabric  of  heavy  rust-proof  wire  held  firm  by  stretcher  bar;  no  holes  to  weaten'frame. 
Catalog  Free.    Write  today.     CYCLONE,  FENCE  CO..     >     Depl.SS     WAUKEGAH,  ILl. 
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Grocery  Prices 
Gut  Down 
15  to  50%^ 


You  Can  Save 
Big  Money  by 
Supplying  Your 
Table  Direct^ 
from  the  Facto 
ries  of  Larkin  Co 


No  use  to  pay  re-1 
tail  prices  for  eat- 
ables any  longer.  Yon' 
can  bay  the  very  best  gro-l 
ceries  and  other  honse- 
hold  supplies  direct  from! 
the  great  Larkin  factories 
and  eave  from  15  to  60  cents 
on  each  dollar.  That's 
to  $150  saved  yon  in  a  year. 
Easy  to  do  it,  no  mattor  where  you  live,  by  onr  rao- 
tory-to-family  plan,  explained  in  tnie  book.  Weguaran- 
tee  wholesale  prices,  safe  and  prompt  deliveries,  email 
freight- eipenee  and  abaolnte  satisfaction. 

And  you  deal  with  a  manufacturer  long  estai>lished — 3S  years 
in  business — 2,000,0-M)  satisfied  customers. 

200  Eatables  At  Cut  Prices 

We  do  not  cut  prices  for  a  few  days  on  a  few  articles. 
Our  reductions  are  in  eflEeet  every  day  and  apply  toerery 
grocery  product  vre  make  or  sell— 200  in  all. 

Best  of  Quality  Assured 

We  have  no  second-c]a?s,  stale  or  shelf -worn  groceries. 
Ail  are  fresh  high-grade  goods. 

To  prove  we  give  utmost  quality  we  permit  one-quarter 
of  any  package  to  be  used  WHOLLY  AT  OUK  BISK.  That 
is,  if  it  doesn't  please  you.  voumavsend  back  the  remain- 
der and  we  v^iU  return  all  your  money,  PLtTS  WHAT- 
EVER FREItiHT  .  CHARGES  YOU'VE  PAID. 
Did  you  ever  get  a  fairer  offer? 

Our  Book  Free 
To  Any  Husband  or  Wife 

For  example,  our  Cut-Price  Book  offers:  Fancy  tea  at 
half  price:  choice  coffee  reduced  one-fourth;  highest 
grade  flour  underpriced  20  per  cent;  canned  vegetables 
lowered  33  per  cent;  canned  fruits  brought  down  35  per 
cent:  soap,  chocolate,  cocoa,  baked  beans,  macaroni, 
noodles,  tablesalt,  starch,  spices,  flavoring  extracts,  pud- 
dings, cocoanut.  gelatine,  at  half  prices— in  all  nearly 
TWO  HUN'DBED  GROCERY  ARTICLES,  each  reduced 
from  15  to  50  per  cent.  And  if  you  order  ?10  worth  you 
may  add  to  it  25  lbs.  of  the  best-grade  granulated  sugar 
for  90 cents!  There  are  hundreds  of  other  articles  in  this 
book — allsold  at  factorj- prices — used  almost  daily — toilet 
articles  and  preparations,  paints,  dry  goods,  notions, 
hardware  sundries,  etc. 

We  are  will  ing  to  send  this  Cut-Price  Book  FREE  to  an.y 
family  and  let  you  try  our  low-priced  groceries  entirely 
at  our  risk  of  pleasing.  By  sending  the  coupon  below  or 
a  postal  now,  yon  get  the  Cut-Price  Book  by  return  mail. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.. 
AND  PEORIA,  ILL. 


Our  Boys'  and  Girls'  Page 

Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


r\EAR  COUSINS:    The  buttonhole  and  kindling  contest  which  j'ou  were 

asked  to  take  part  in  is  over,  and  the  prizes  have  been  awarded. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  examining  the  work  patient  girlish  fingers  made. 
Why,  dears,  some  are  almost  like  embroidery,  putting  me  in  mind  of  the  quaint 
New  England  maiden  who  did  such  exquisite  mending  and  darning  that  her 
folks  took  to  cutting  holes  and  rents  in  their  dresses  and  aprons  and  stockings. 

The  kindling  letters  were  perfectly  splendid.  I  never  really  doubted  that  boys 
could  plan  ahead,  but  if  I  had.  these  letters  would  have  shown  me  that  farm  boys 
are  just  filled  with  definite,  practical  ideas. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  proud  of  the  efforts  of  her  boys  and  girls. 

Lovingly,  Cousin  Sally. 


CHICAGO  i 


—THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK— 

Lsfkia  Co.  Dept.  20-4 

I  am  the  head  of  a  family  and  want  your 
Cut  Price  Grocery  Book. 

Name  


Address .. 


(4) 


Fountain-Pen 


For  a  Favor 

Everyone  needs  tlib  Foanlaio-Pen.  Farm  and  Fireside 
has  obuiied  for  its  readers  a  reliable  Fonnlain-Pen. 
Yoa  can  gel  one  b;  doing  a  small  favor. 

THIS  reliable  fountain-pen  is  one  of 
the  best  pens  made  for  usefulness  and 
wearing  qualities.  It  has  a  fine,  well- 
made,  gold-tipped  pen.  It  is  made  of  vu 
canite,  which  is  like  hard  rubber. 
There  is  a  close-fitting  dust-cap 
to  protect  the  pen-point.  For 
steady  use  this  pen  is  hard 
to  beat.  It  is  easily  filled, 
and  a  filler  is  furnished 
with  each  pen.  The 
special  feature  of 
the  reliable  pen 
is  its  free-flow- 
ing ink,  re- 
quiring 
no  shak 
ing. 


You 
will 
have  use 
for  this  pen 
many  times  a 
day.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  con- 
venient  pens  that 
anyone  could  have  and 
is  fully  guaranteed:  . 


Q^gf  y""       wonderful  foiinlain-pen 

   by  return  mail  if  yoa  will  send  us  only  four 

1  -year  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  40  cents  each.  Tell  your 
friends  that  this  is  a  special  bargain  offer.   Send  tb;  subscriptions  to 

FARM  AND  RRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


STOVE  BARGMNS 


Our  tow  factory  price.-;  and 
customers'  Profit-Sharing 
Plan  save  you  $8  (o  $23. 
We  pay  freight  and  guar- 
antee safe  delivery  of 
nt.^vo— polrslicd,   all  n-ftdr  to 
lip.    Tour  tnotiry  refunded 
after  one  rear's  trial  \t  jou  ar« 
Dot  salibdcd. 


I 
I 
I 
I 

Gold  Com  I 
Stoves  &  Ranges  j 

Write  for  Cataloii  and  Prices.    Big  Prre  Catalog 

■  tluw#  why  ii>i|>rov>-<l  fealiirei  ,,l  (i..ld  Ctjin  JSWv<-»  make  I 

thetn   fiul-»avf  r»  aii'l  si>|..|Mlid  liakers— wliy  tliry  lia»o  I 

Siven  ».ilisfa«-tiun  for  r»3  yean.    Write  t.^'iay.  a 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co..     8  Oah  St..  Troy.  N.  T.  | 


Prize- Winning  Letters  from  Our 
Girl  Cousins 


Ti 


"I  help  with  the 
housework" 

might  receive  a  prize. 


'HE  first 
button- 
hole prize 
goes  to  Violet 
Parkes,  an  elev- 
en-year-old east- 
fern  lassie  w  h  o 
sent  in  an  ex- 
quisitely worked 
buttonhole  with 
the  following 
nice  letter : 

Dear  Cousin 
Sally — My  mama 
thought  I  made 
such  nice  button- 
holes  that  if  1 
tried  real  hard  I 
I  enclose  my  button- 
hofe  and  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  it. 

I  ha\e  belonged  to  your  club  for  a  long 
while  and  always  read  your  page  and  enjoy 
it.  Just  now  IMama  is  away  from  horne.  but 
she  sent  me  your  column.  I  think  it  is  a 
splendid  offer,  and  I  hope  to  please  you. 
Your  loving  cousin,  Violet  Parkes. 
*    *  * 

The  second  prize  goes  to 
ciear  little  six  - year-old 
Constance  Finch,  who  pa- 
tiently practised  until  she 
worked  a  beautiful  button- 
hole and  sent  it  in  with  the 
following  letter  her  dear 
mama  wrote  for  her : 


De.\r  Cousin  Sally — I  am  a 
little  girl  six  years  old.  I  am 
sending  you  a  buttonhole  I 
made  without  any  help.  Mama 
wrote  for  me,  as  I  can't  write 
with  a  pen  very  well. 
Your  little  cousin, 

Constance  Finch. 

*  *  * 

Little  Mildred  Harbaugh, 
who  was  awarded  the  third 
prize,  writes : 

Dear  Cousin  Sally- — I  am  a 
little  cousin  nine  years  old. 
Mama  has  taken  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  a  long  time.  I 
like  to  read  the  Young  Folks' 
Page. 

I  walk  two  miles  to  school, 
and   I   am  just  beginning  the 
fourth  grade.    I  like  to  sew  and 
help  Mama  with  the  housework 
Your  loving  cousin, 

Mildred  Harbaugh. 

*  *  It: 


Prize-Winning  Letters  from  Our 
Boy  Cousins 

THE  nine-year- 
old  boy,  Har- 
old Green,  who 
won  the  first 
kindling  -  letter 
prize,  writes : 


carry  sumach  home 


'Look  here.  Mr.  Stick!' 


"I  have  two  kitties 


The  fourth  prize  in  the 
buttonhole  contest  was 
awarded  to  Edna  Robertson.    She  writes : 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — We  take  Farm  and 
Fireside.  I  like  the  letters  from  the  boys 
and  girls.  I  have  two  kitties  and  a  chicken 
for  pets,  and  a  pretty  black  and  white  rabbit. 

I  am  seven  years  old.    I  have  never  been 
to  school,  but  am  going  this  fall.    I  will  send 
a  buttonhole  that  I  made  all  myself. 
Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Edna  Robertson. 
*    *  * 

The  fifth  prize  goes  to  Dorothy  Eliza- 
beth Lewis,  who  is  five  years  old,  but 
not  too  little  to  help  her  mama  with  the 

housework. 
This  is  what  she 
writes  : 

Dear  Cousin 
Sally — I  am  send- 
ing you  a  button- 
hole I  have  made 
all  myself.  I  am 
only  five  years  old 
and  can  make  my 
doll  dresses  and 
wash  dishes  and 
cook. 

I  like  to  hear 
Mama  read  the 
cousins'  letters. 

With  love, 
Dorothy  Eliza- 
beth Lewis. 


(!) 


'<.;'ft^ 


"I  make  my  doll  dresses" 


Dear  Cousin 
S.'VLLY — I  would 
like  to  write  you  a 
little  story  to  tell 
you  how  I  get  my 
kindlings.  I  go 
back  on  Saturday 
or  pleasant  nights 
after  school  and 
carry  dead  sumach 
up  to  the  house. 
I  saw  it  up,  and  "I 
then  I  get  my  lit- 
tle ax  and  split  it  up  quite  fine.  I  cord  it  up 
in  a  dry  place.     I  try  to  keep  some  ahead. 

I  am  nine  this  month.  I  go  to  school.  I 
like  my  teacher.       Your  cousin, 

Harold  Green. 

Forest  X'alentine  takes  the  second  prize 
with  the  following  letter : 

Dear  Cousin  Sally" — I  think 
the  best  way  is  to  gather  your 
smoothest  boards  of  wood  to- 
gether. You  want  your  ax  or 
hatchet  good  and  sharp  before 
you  start  in.  It  takes  dry  wood 
to  make  good  kindling.  Take 
some  fine  day  and  split  it  up  ; 
the  finer  you  make  your  kind- 
ling, the  less  it  takes. 

When  you  come  to  some  real 
hard  stick,  say,  "Look  here, 
Mister  Stick,  we  are  playing  a 
game  now,"  and  keep  on  chop- 
ping, and  you  see  if  he  don't 
come  in  two. 

I  am  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  ' 
Forest  V.\lentine.  ' 

*  *  * 

Third  prize  letter  :  i 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — I  find 
the  best  way  to  have  plenty  of 
dry  kindling  is  to  chop  it  on 
nice  warm  days  and  store  it 
away  in  the  dry  for  cold  stormy 
evenings. 

Your  eleven-year-old  cousin, 
Ralph  Richardson. 

*  *  * 

Fourth  prize  letter : 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — This  is 
how  we  get  kindling  in  Florida  : 
Father  and  Brother  and  myself 
take  the  big  cross-cut  saw  to 
the  woods  and  saw  down  a 
tree,  and  then  saw  the  logs 
into  blocks  sixteen  inches  long. 
We  then  haul  them  to  the  wood-yard,  where 
we  have  a  chopping  block  about  two  feet 
long  buried  in  the  ground  with  six  inches 
sticking  out. 

The  blocks  for  kindling-wood  are  placed 
on  end  on  the  chopping-block.  An  old  ax 
we  use  for  a  splitting-wedge  is  held  on  the 
top  of  the  block,  being  driven  into  the  wood 
by  a  heavy  maul.  My  father  or  older  brother 
uses  the  maul  while  I  hold  the  ax.  I  am 
eight  years  old.       Your  cousin, 

Selden  Bennett. 
*    *  * 

Fifth  prize  letter : 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — 1  ride  in  a  school- 
wagon  four  miles,  and  when  I  get  home  1  run 
into  the  house, 
take  otf  ray  school 
clothing  and  get 
into  my  working 
ones.  "Then  I  rim 
out  into  a  field 
and  pick  up  a  big 
armful  of  short 
sticks. 

Sometimes  I  get 
out  of  the  school- 
wagon  on  the  way 
home  and  pick  up 
some  along  the 
fences.  In  winter 
f  chop  some  at  the 
wood-pile. 

Your  cousin. 
Xathan  Scott. 


a-.  *     .  ■  1.  - 
'Then  I  run  to  the  field" 


Answers  to  Puzzles 

Mr.  Smith's  Horses — 1,  black;  2.  chestnut;  3.  gray;  4.  white:  5.  roan;  6.  bay; 
7,  sorrel ;  8,  pinto. 

*    ♦  * 

Animals  Seen  on  a  Farm — 1,  sheep;  2,  swine;  3,  jack;  4.  lamb;  5,  donkey;  6.  cow; 
7.  steer;  8,  dog:  9,  goat;  10.  mule;  11,  calf;  12.  colt;  13.  cat;  14,  ox. 


Qakers 


Farni  and  Fireside,  March  29,  1913 

$^25  a  Month 

Buys  a  Genuine 

KIMBALL 
ORGAN 

At  Factory  Prices 

PDPF  Music 
r  n  ELCi  [nrtruc- 
^^^^^^  tionsby 
^^^^^^  Our  New 

Diagram  System  if 
you  write  at  once. 

You  can  now  buy 
the  famous  Kimball 

Orerans  direct  from  tbe  m;   _ 

at  factory  prices.  We  will  send  them  to  reliable 

feople  anywhere,  to  be  paid  for  onour  extreme- 
>■  easy  payment  plan— $2.25  znontbly  and 
upwards,  if  desired. 

Operating  the  largest  organ  factory  in  the 
world,  employing  the  largest  capita',  buying 
raw  material  in  the  greatest  quantity  for  cash— 
the  Kimball  System  of  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing saves  you  820  to  ggO  on  etricUy 
first  class  orgrans.  — — 
If  you  want  an  organ  at  all  you  want  a  good 

one;  a  mere  pretty  case  with  do  mnsic  in  it  will  not  do.  Se- 
cure of  once  the  old  reliable  Kiinbal)  Ors^n  at  Factory 
Prices  aud  pay  od  convenient  terms,  and  alonK  with  it  will 
be  sent  free  tmr  n€v?  Lhaoram  SysteTn  of  ScXf-lnstructum 
in  Afitstc.  with  which  any  person  can  at  once  play  the  organ 
and  all  the  chords  and  accompaniments  for  singing'  etc., 
without  previous  knowledg-e  of  music.  STou  need  this  booi 
— tt'a  FREE  with  a  Kimball  O^aa. 

Send  Today  for  Money-Saving  Plan 
and  30  Days'  Free  Trial  Offer 

Under  no  circumstancea  can  you  afford  to  buy  or  consider 
any  other  orgun  untiJ  yoa  have  oar  money-sa\-injj  proposi- 
tion. Our  half  a  century's  manufacturing  experience — OCT 
financially  strong  guarantee — means  much  to  you. 

The  most  inexperienced  buyer  a  thousand  or  more  miles 
away,  can  deal  with  ua  as  wisely  as  the  shrewdest  trader, 
eras  thoueh  you  were  here  in  person,  for  your  organ  will 
be  selected  by  an  expert.  Entire  satisfaction  ia  fully  incir- 
anieed.  You'll  not  only  get  a  g-ood  organ,  but  we  promise 
that  your  dealings  with  us  will  be  pleasant.  A  fine  pxano 
stool  free  with  ytair  Kimball  Organ,  (Si 
Write  TODAY  for  our  nev  1913  Free  CalaXog. 

W.W.KImball  Co„  4023  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 


Home  Papers 

WITH 

Farm  and  Fireside 

By  special  arrangement  with  the 
leading  home  and  family  papers  in 
America,  you  can  get  any  one  of 
these  great  papers  for  a  year  with 
Farm  and  Fireside  as  explained  below. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 


For  One  Whole  Tear 


.Both 


60c 


The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  entertaining 
monthly  magazine,  containing  many 
wholesome  serials  and  short  stories  and 
articles  of  unquestioned  merit.  It  is  a 
magazine  that  a  woman  looks  forward  to 
receiving  each  month.  It  is  well  illustrat- 
ed with  the  work  of  the  best-known  artists. 
Housewife  is  edited  by  Lilian  Dynevor 
Rice.  It  has  excellent  departments 
devoted  to  fashions,  cooking,  etc 


Farm  and  Fireside 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer 


50< 


For  One  Whole  Tear 

To  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  keep  up-to- 
date  and  in  close  touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  dairy  industry,  Kimball's  Dairy 
Farmer  will  prove  a  most  responsible 
friend.  It  is  published  twice  a  month. 
The  "know-how"  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  success  of  every  farmer,  and  the 
editors  ol  this  paper  are  recognized 
authorities  on  the  various  phases  of 
dairying  and  dairy  husbandry.  Regular 
subscription  price  is  50  cents  a  year. 


f^r*75c 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer 

For  One  Whole  Year 

Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer  is  packed  frem 
cover  to  cover  with  practical  and  valu- 
able information  on  fruit  culture.  It 
covers  every  fruit  grown,  berries,  orchard 
fruits,  grapes,  etc.,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
fruit  culture.  Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer 
has  also  departments  devoted  to  poultry 
and  dairying.    It  is  an  all-around  farm 


Both 
for 


50< 


paper. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
Poultry  Husbandry 

For  One  Whole  Year 

Poultry  Husbandry  gives  every  month 
pointers  and  ideas  for  producing  eggs 
and  raising  fowl  that  mean  success.  It 
is  edited  by  the  best  authorities  on 
jjoultry  in  America.  It  is  filled  with 
secrets  of  feed  mixtures,  quick-growing 
chicks,  ideas  that  men  hesitate  to  part 
with.  Poultry  Husbandry  has  one  motto 
— Make  the  hen  attend  strictly  to  business. 
It  is  invaluable  to  the  poultry-raiser. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

You  should  send  in  your  order  to-day, 
because  our  special  prices  with  the  above 
publishers  expire  soon. 

The  Above  Offers  Good  for  TWENTY  DAYS 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


21 


Some  New  Spring  Clothes 

Fashions  for  Street  and  Home  Wear 

Drawings  by  Miss  Savage 


No.  2269 — Low-Neck  Blouse: 
Sailor  Collar 

32  to  44  bust.  Quantity  of  materi- 
al required  for  medium  size,  or  36- 
inch  bust,  two  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material, 
or  one  and  five-eighths  yards  of  thir- 
ty-six-i  nc  h  ma  te  rial,  with  th  ree 
fourths  of  a  yard  of  twenty-seven- 
inch  material  for  collar,  cuffs  and 
girdle.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 

No  2260~Panel  Waist: 
Tum-Down  Collar 

32  to  42  bust.  Quantity  of  materi- 
al required  for  medium  size,  or  36- 
inch  bust,  two  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material, 
or  one  and  three-fourths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one- 
half  yard  of  contrasting  material  for 
collar  and  cuffs.    Pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  2261 — Four-Gored 
Skirt  with  Tunic 
22  to  32  waist.  Quantity  of  materi- 
al required  for  medium  size,  or  26- 
inch  waist,  eight  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material, 
or  six  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  ma- 
terial. Width  of  skirt  at  bottom  in 
medium  size,  two  and  one-fourth 
yards.  The  tunic  is  gathered  at  the 
back  and  reaches  just  to  the  sides  of 
the  plain  front  gore  which  forms  a 
broad  panel.    Pattern,    ten  cents 


No.  1881 


No.  2269 


No.  1881— Ojie-Piece 
Dress 

32  to  48  inch  bust  measure. 
Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  36-inch 
bust,  seven  and  one-fourth 
yards  of  twenty- seven-inch  ma- 
terial, or  five  and  five-eighths 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  materi- 
aL  Developed  in  any  gingham, 
madras  or  chambray  this  dress  is 
extremely  practical  for  the  first 
warm  days.  The  collar  and 
cuffs  may  be  made  of  contrast- 
ing material  and  scalloped  at  the 
edges.  The  pattern  provides  for 
the  long,  close-fitting  sleeves 
which  are  shown  in  the  back 
view  illustrated  on  this  page. 
In  addition  to  the  comfortable, 
round  collar  there  is  a  standing 
collar  which  fastens  at  the  back. 
The  waist  and  skirt  are  joined 
by  a  narrow  belt  and  the  dress 
closes  in  the  center  front  under 
the  plaits.    Pattern,  ten  cents 


TN  ORDERING  Woman's  Home  Companion 
patterns  be  sure  to  always  send  to  the  pattern 
depot  which  is  nearest  your  home.  By  doing  this 
you  wiU  be  assured  of  a  more  prompt  delivery  of 
5^our  patterns.  The  pattern  depots  are :  Pattern 
Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City;  Pattern  Department,  Farm 
and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Farm  and  Fireside,  203  McClintock  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colorado, 

JN  PLANNING  your  clothes  for  the  spring  and 
summer  bear  in  mind  the  fashionable  outline 
of  the  figure.  Straight  lines  are  favored — narrow 
skirts,  small  sleeves  and  a  comfortable  natural 
waist-line.  Draperies  and  tucks  add  a  soft  note 
to  the  new  skirts  which  are  sometimes  plaited  or 
slightly  gathered  at  the  waist-line. 


No.  2268— Tailored  Waist 
Tucked  in  Groups 

32  to  48  bust.  Quantity  of  materi- 
al required  for  medium  size,  or  36- 
inch  bust,  three  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material, 
or  two  and  three-eighths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  To  add  to 
the  smartness  of  this  good-looking 
but  plain  waist,  use  bright-tonea 
buttons.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


THE  new  spring  and  sum- 
mer  catalogue  of  Wom- 
an's Home  Companion 
patterns  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. If  you  need  any 
help  in  choosing  your  new 
spring  and  summer  outfit  or 
in  remodeling  your  old  one, 
be  sure  to  order  this  cata- 
logue. Its  price  is  four 
cents,  and  it  may  be  ordered 
from  any  of  our  pattern 
depots,  addresses  of  which 
are  given  at  the  top  of  this 
page.  It  is  filled  with  new 
designs  and  will  be  found 
most  useful  to  the  woman 
who  makes  her  own  clothes. 


No.  2260 


No.  2261 


No.  2249— Waist  with 
Kimono  Overblouse 

32  to  40  bust.  Material  required 
for  the  overblouse  for  36-inch 
bust,  one  and  three-eighths 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material, 
with  two  and  three-eighths 
yeirds  of  twenty-four-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  waist,  and  three 
fourths  of  a  yard  of  ribbon  four 
inches  wide.    Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2250— Straight  Skirt 
with  Deep  Tucks 

22  to  30  waist.  Material  for  26- 
inch  waist,  three  and  three- 
fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.  This  is  an  excellent 
model  for  thin  wash  fabrics. 
The  lower  edge  is  streiight  and 
the  tucks  and  deep  hem  can  be 
pressed  flat.    Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2268 


Three  skirts,  entirely  different  in  style,  which  can  be  made  from  pattern  No.  2179,  costing  ten  cents 


No.  2179— Adaptable  Five-Gored  Skirt  22  to  34  inch  waist.  Length.  41  inches.  Material  for  26- 
inch  waist,  six  and  five-eighths  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  three  and  three-fourths  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  three  and  one-half  yards  of  twenty- two-inch  material,  or  two  and 
one-half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  additional  for  tunic.    The  plaited  tunic  crosses  in  front 


-  Every  woman  who  sees  this  page  will  want  this  splendid  skirt  pattern.  It  only  costs  ten  cents, 
and  yet  all  of  the  skirts  made  from  it  are  entirely  different.  For  this  reason  skirts  of  cloth,  wash 
fabrics,  voiles,  chiffons  and  other  soft  fabrics  may  be  made  from  this  pattern.  tjther  of  the  tunics 
may  be  gathered,  or.  if  preferred,  they  may  be  plaited.    The  skirt  fastens  at  the  left  side  in  front 
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Some  Recipes  the  Home  Baker  Will  Like 

Contributed  by  Our  Readers 


All  Kinds  of  Biscuits 

Beaten  Biscuits — Two  cupfuls  of  flour, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  lard,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Sift  salt  and  flour.  Blend  lard,  and  mix 
with  cold  milk  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Beatt 
the  dough  thoroughly  with  the  end  of  the 
rolling-pin,  or  run  it  through  a  beaten-biscuit 
kneader  one  hundred  times.  The  dough  will 
be  perfectly  smooth.  Roll  until  it  is  one- 
half  inch  thick.  Cut  with  a  small  round 
cutter,  and  prick  the  top  with  a  fork.  Bake 
twenty  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Spoon  Biscuits — One  quart  of  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful,  each,  of  soda 
and  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but.ter  and 
sufficient  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter  (not 
dough).  Drop  in  hot  gem-pans,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Graham  Biscuits — Sift  together  one  cup- 
ful of  white  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  three  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder;  add  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and 
three  cupfuls  of  Graham  flour.  Rub  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  with  sweet 
milk  mix  to  a  soft  dough.  Roll  out  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  into  rounds, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Cream  Soda  Biscuits — To  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  sour  cream,  add  one-half 
teaspoonful.  each,  of  salt  and  soda,  and  flour 
to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  thin,  cut  out, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.    Serve  at  once. 

Cream  Tea  Biscuits — Sift  one  quart  of 
flour  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  to 
a  soft  dough  with  sweet  cream,  roll  thin,  cut 
into  tiny  biscuits,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

English  Biscuits — Sift  together  one  and 
one-half  pints  of  flour,  one  coffee-cupful  of 
corn-starch,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder  and  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Rub  in  three  ta- 
blespoonfuls of  butter,  add  one  well-beaten 
egg,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  cupful  of 
currants  and  one  tablespoonful  of  coriander- 
seed.    Mix  into  a  smooth,  soft  dough,  roll 


one-half  inch  thick,  cut  in  rounds,  and  bake 
on  buttered  tins  in  a  hot  oven  for  twenty 
minutes.  When  done,  rub' over  with  a  little 
butter  on  a  clean  bit  of  cloth. 

French  Biscuits — Bea^  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  with  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  add  one- 
halt  pound  of  flour  and  the  stiffly  whipped 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Flavor  with  almond,  or 
any  flavoring  liked,  drop  in  spoonfuls  on  a 
buttered  tin,  sprinkle  sugar  over  the  tops, 
and  bake. 

Naples  Biscuits — Beat  the  yolks  of  twelve 
eggs  very  light,  add  one  pound  of  fine  sugar, 
and  beat  again;  whip  .the  whites  of  the  eggs 
until  stiff,  and  add  them,  alternately,  with 


ur-cream  pie 


one  pound  of  flour.  Flavor  with  one  tea- 
spoonful of  mace.  Bake  until  a  light  brown, 
and  sift  white  sugar  over  them. 

Damascus  Biscuits — Whip  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  until  stiff,  add  one-fourth  pound 
of  hard  butter  chopped  fine,  one-half  ounce 
of  bitter  almonds  chopped  fine,  and  beat  all 
well  together.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
V  ell  with  six  ounces  of  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
add  to  the  whipped  whites,  and  mix  well ; 
fold  in  two  ounces  of  flour  and  sufficient 
lemon  extract  to  flavor  to  taste.  Pour  into 
small  tins  or  paper  molds,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Cream-of-Tartar  Biscuits — One  quart  of 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt  sifted  together ;  rub  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter,  and  mix  to  a  soft 
dough  with  sweet  milk  or  water.  Roll  thin, 
cut  out,  and  bake  quickly. 


Egg  Biscuits — Take  one  pound  of  flour, 
and  mix  to  a  paste  with  the  whites  of  two 
eggs ;  beat,  and  roll  out  thin  ;  work  in  three 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter  by  placing  bits 
on  the  paste,  flouring,  folding  and  rolling 
out  again  until  all  of  the  butter  is  used. 
Move  the  rolling-pin  always  from  you.  Cut 
in  small  rounds  or  squares,  and  bake  in  a 
qviick  oven.  ^ 

Baking-Powder  Biscuits — One  quart  of 
flour,  two  rounding  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder,  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  sweet  milk  or 
water  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  one  inch 
thick,  cut  in  rounds,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Sandwich  or  Twin  Biscuits — Make  a  nice 
baking-powder-biscuit  dough,  and  roll  very 
thin,  brush  over  the  tops  with  melted  butter, 
put  together  in  pairs,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Maple  Biscuits — These  are  made  just  like 
the   twin    biscuits,    powdered    maple  sugar 


Elnglish  dufunnies 

being  spread  thickly  between  each  pair  of 
biscuits  before  baking.  Chopped  nuts,  or 
dried  or  candied  fruit  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Abemethy  Biscuits — Sift  together  three 
even  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Rub  in 
one-half  cupful  of  butter,  add  one  table- 
spoonful of  caraway-seed,  one  well-beaten 
egg  and  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk.  Mold 
lightly,  roll  one-third  inch  thick,  cut  in 
small  squares  or  rounds,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven.  Elma  Ion.\  Locke. 


Pie  Recipes 

Sour-Cream  'Pie — One  cupful  of  sour 
cream,  three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of  raisins 
put  through  the  meat-grinder,  one  scant 
cupful  of  sugar,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  white 
of  one  egg  beaten  stiff  and  mixed  with  the 
other  ingredients,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinna- 
mon and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  ground 
cloves.  Use  no  upper  crust,  but  beat  the  two 
whites  remaining  with  powdered  sugar  for  a 
meringue  for  top  of  pie.      Mrs.  J.  J.  O'C. 

Individual  Jam  Pies — One  and  three- 
fourths  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  one-half  cupful  of  lard  and 
cold  water  to  make  a  joft  dough.  Mix 
flour  and  salt,  blend  lard  thoroughly  with 
the  flour,  add  water  to  make  a  soft  dou?h. 
and  mix  as  little  as  possible.  Roll  lightly 
from  the  center  out,  until  one-eighth  inch 
thick.  Cut  into  two-and-one-half-inch 
squares,  and  bake  in  a  muffin-tin  in  a  hot 
oven.  When  the  crusts  are  cool,  fill  with 
jam,  and  cover  the  top  with  whipped  cream. 

Custard  Pie — Two  cupfuls  of  milk,  three 
eggs,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one-eighth 
teaspoonful  of  salt 'and  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla.  Beat  eggs,  and  add  sugar,  salt 
and  vanilla.    Add  hot  milk  gradually. 

Crust  for  Pie — One  and  three-fourths  cup- 
fuls of  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  -salt, 
one-half  cupful  of  lard  and  ice-water  to 
make  soft  dough.  Mix  salt  with  flour,  work 
lard  in  thoroughly,  and  add  ice-water  until 
a  soft  dough  is  made.  Roll  lightly  from  the 
center  out,  until  one-eighth  inch  thick. 
Place  in  a  tin.  being  careful  to  remove  air- 
bubbles.  Brush  with  egg-whites.  Bake  ten 
minutes  in  a  hot  o\  en.  Add  custard,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  custard  is 
firm.  A.  B.  C. 

English  Dufunnies — Make  a  good  short 
pie-dough.  Roll  and  cut  into  three-inch 
squares.  Take  loose  country  sausage,  a 
dessertspoonful  to  each  square.  Roll  up  like 
a  little  turn-over  pie.  Bake  fifteen  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Sometimes  several  oysters  are  added  to 
the  sausage  before  enclosing  it  in  the  crust. 
These  are  delicious.  N.  L. 


Easy  Tatting  for  Summer  Dresses  and  Aprons 


With  Directions  by  Evaline  Holbrook 


TATTING  in  its  present  revival  is  a 
popular  trimming,  not  only  for  the 
dresses,  underwear  and  aprons  of 
children,  but  also  for  the  heavy  linen 
gowns  worn  b\-  their  mothers  and  older 
sisters.  The  designs  illustrated  on  this 
page  are  worked  as  follows  : 

Wide  Beading — Two  threads  are  needed 
to  make  this  beading.  The  shuttle  should 
be  filled  for  one  thread,  and  the  spool  of 
cotton  retained  for  the  other.  The  thread 
must  not  be  broken  between  them. 

On  the  thread  midway  between  the 
shuttle  and  the  spool  make  a  ring,  and  on 
it  work  four  double  stitches,  *picot,  one 
double  stitch,  repeat  from  *  until  eight 
picots  are  made,  four  double  stitches. 
Draw  up.  Now  throw  the  spool  thread 
over  the  hand,  and  on  it  work  eighteen 
double  stitches,  making  them  with  the 
shuttle  thread.  Throw  the  shuttle  thread 
over  the  hand,  and,  still  with  the  shuttle 
thread,  work  a  ring  like  the  first  ring. 

With  the  shuttle  thread  now  work 
eighteen  double  stitches  over  the  spool 
thread,  and  with  the  shuttle  thread  make 


This  Narrow  Scalloped  Edge  makes  an 
attractive  finish  for  children's  dresses 


another  ring,  catching  the  first  picot  to 
the  last  picot  of  the  first  ring  made.  Work 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  always  making 
the  stitches  of  the  bars  on  the  spool 
thread,  but  otherwise  using  the  shuttle 
thread  throughout  the  work  and  always 


two  edgings.  The  third  and  fourth  picots 
of  the  first  ring  of  the  second  diamond 
are  joined  to  the  third  and  fourth  picots 
of  the  third' ring  of  the  first  diamond,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  picots  of  the  second 
and  fourth  rings  are  joined  to  the  corre- 


An  attractive  Banding  of  Half- Wheels  for  a  linen  or  gingham  dress 


Wide  Beading  for  a  biU-ribbon  and  the 
low  necks  of  peasant  dresses 


crtching  the  first  picot  of  each  new  ring 
to  the  corresponding  picot  of  the  preced- 
ing ring  at  that  side. 

Narrow  Ring  and  Loop  Insertion — This 
insertion  is  made  by  joining  the  rings  of 
two  lengths  of  the  Narrow  Scalloped 
Edge.  Make  one  length  first,  then  join 
the  second  length  to  the  first  on  the  third 
and  fourth  picot  of  each  ring. 

Wide  Ring  and  Loop  Insertion — Two 

lengths  of  the  Narrow  Scalloped  Edge  are 
needed  for  this  insertion.  They  are  joined 
with  diamond-shaped  figures,  as  follows : 
Using  only  the  shuttle  thread,  make  a  ring 
like  those  of  the  edge.  An  eighth  of  an 
inch  away  make  another  ring,  catching 
the  first  picot  to  the  last  picot  of  preceding 
ring,  and  the  third  and  fourth  picots  to 
the  third  and  fourth  picots  of  the  first 
ring  of  one  length  of  the  edging.  Make 
a  third  ring,  catching  the  first  picot  to 
the  last  picot  of  preceding  ring,  and  make 
a  fourth  ring,  catching  the  first  picot  to 
the  last  picot  of  third  ring,  the  third  and 
fourth  picots  to  the  third  and  fourth 
picots  of  first  ring  on  the  second  length 
of  edging,  and  the  final  picot  to  the  first 
picot  of  the  first  ring  of  the  group.- 
Diamonds  of  four  rings  each  are  made 
in  this  way  down  the  length  between  the 


sponding  picots  of  the  second  ring  along 
the  adjacent  edging. 

Narrow  Scalloped  Edge — For  this  edge 
two  threads  are  used,  as  explained  for 
the  wide  beading.  Midway  between  the 
spool  and  the  shuttle  make  a  ring,  and 
on  it  work  four  double  stitches.  *picot, 
one  double  stitch,  repeat  from  *  until  six 

To  the  left  is 
the  Narrow 
Ring  and 
Loop  Inser- 
tion, and  to 
the  right  the 
Wide  Ring 
and  Loop  In- 
sertion.They 
are  suitable 
for  use  on 
pet  ticca  ts 
and  gowns 
made  of 
heavy  linen 

picots  are  made,  four  double  stitches. 
Draw  up  the  ring.  Throw  the  spool 
thread  over  the  hand,  and  on  it,  with  the 
shuttle  thread,  make  four  double  stitches, 
"•■picot,  one  double  stitch,  repeat  from  * 
until  four  picots  are  made,  four  double 
stitches.    Then  make  a  ring  like  the  first 


ring,  using  the  shuttle  thread  to  make  it 
and  catching  the  first  picot  to  the  last 
picot  of  preceding  ring.  Make  a  loop  and 
a  ring  alternately  throughout  the  length. 

Banding  of  Half-Wheels — This  banding 
is  made  with  one  thread,  the  shuttle 
thread.  Throw  a  ring  over  the  fingers, 
and  on  it  work  four  double  stitches,  *picot, 
two  double  stitches,  repeat  from  *  until 
eight  picots  are  made,  four  double  stitches, 
draw  up  the  ring.  A  quarter  of  an  inch 
along  the  thread  make  another  ring,  on  it 
work  six  double  stitches,  catch  in  the  first 
picot  of  first  ring,  six  double  stitches, 
draw  up.  An  eighth  of  an  inch  away 
make  another  ring,  and  on  it  work  four 
double  stitches,  *picot.  two  double  stitches, 
repeat  from  *  until  six  picots  are  made, 
four  double  stitches,  draw  up.  An  eighth 
of  an  inch  away  make  a  small  ring  as 
before,  catching  it  to  the  second  picot  of 
first  ring,  and  make  one  small  ring  and 
one  large  ring  alternately  in  this  manner, 
until  a  small  ring^ias  been  caught  in  each 
picot  of  the  first  ring  excepting  the  last. 
Catch  each  large  ring  to  the  preceding 
large  ring  on  the  first  picot.  There  should 
be  in  all  seven  small  rings  and  si.\  large 
rings,  not  including  the  center  ring. 

Catch  thread  in  last  picot  of  last  large 
ring,  and  one- fourth  inch  away  make  a 
ring  like  first  ring  made.  This  is  the  cen- 
ter of  second  half-wheel,  and  around  it 
work  small  and  large  rings  as  before;  con- 
tinue to  make  half-wheels  in  this  manner. 


The  Page  for  Sunday  Reading 


Treasures  of  the  Kingdom 

*  By  William  J.  Burtscher 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treas- 
ure hid  in  a  field  ;  the  which  when  a  man 
hath  found,  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof 
goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth 
that  field.— Matt.  13,  44. 

A TREASURE  may  be  anything  that 
contains  riches  in  abundance  and  has 
lasting  qualities.  It  may  be  a  pearl  of 
great  price  that  we  can  carry  with  us,  or 
it  may  be  a  gold-mine  that  is  stationary. 
A  hidden  treasure  is  of  no  use  until  it  is 
found,  and  may  never  be  fovmd  if  not 
sought.  The  kingdom  of  God  being  like 
a  treasure  that  is  hid  in  a  field  is  also 
made  up  of  treasures  that  are  hid  in 
various  fields  : 

The  treasure  of  knowledge  is  hid  in  a 
field  called  education  or  college.  A  man 
must  spend  four  or  more  years  in  that 
field  searching  diligently  for  this  treasure 
to  find  it.  Some  explore  the  field,  but 
never  find  the  treasure  after  alL 

The  treasure  of  harmony  is  hid  in  a 
field  called  music.  A  man  must  work 
hard  in  that  field  for  a  long  time  before 
he  really  finds  this  wonderftil  treasure. 
"Do  you  play  a  fiddle?"  a  man  was  asked. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  "I've  never 
tried  it."  When  he  did  try  it,  his  friends 
begged  him  to  desist.  The  treasure  was 
hid  in  that  very  instrument,  however,  and 
only  a  few  have  found  it. 

The  treasure  of  things  to  eat  is  hid  in 
a  field  called  agriculttire.  The  farmer 
must  hunt  for  this  treasure  with  his  plow 
and  hoe,  for  it  is  indeed  hid  in  the  earth. 
The  more  scientificall\%  the  more  effi- 
ciently, the  more  earnestly,  he  hunts  for 
this  treasure,  the  more  he  finds  of  it. 

The  treasure  of  spiritual  things  is  hid 
in  a  field  called  the  church.  A  man  may 
go  to  church  regularly  for  years  and 
never  notice  it,  however,  for  it  is  hid 
there,  and  must  be  sought. 

In  this  parable  a  man  came  along  and 
found  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field.  Thank 
God  for  the  men  in  all  ages  who  have 
come  along  and  found  the  treasures  and 
handed  them  down  to  us. 

Along  came  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Columbus  and  found  the  treasure  of  a 
new  world,  and  we  are  living  in  it. 

Along  came  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Franklin  and  discovered  the  treasure  of 
electricity  in  the  clouds,  and  we  are  riding 
in  electric  cars,  and  turning  night  into 
day. 

Along  came  a  man  by  the  name  of  New- 
ton, who  found  the  treasure  of  gravitation 
under  an  apple-tree,  and  we  understand 
a  little  more  abotrt  the  universe. 

Along  came  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Wright  and  found  the  treasure  of  flj^ng 
like  birds,  and  we  are  about  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  perfect  locomotion. 

Along  came  a  man  by  your  name,  and 
what  is  he  finding?  Are  you  finding  the 
treasure  of  wisdom  that  is  hid  in  your 
brain?  We  are  told  that  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  The 
man  who  hasn't  learned  that  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
He  hasn't  found  this  treasure,  no  matter 
how  smart  he  thinks  he  is.  Have  you 
found  the  treasure  of  wealth  that  is  hid 
in  your  hands  ?  What  can  you  do  ?  Are 
you  finding  the  treasure  of  harmony  that 
is  hid  in  your  every-day  life?  Anger,  fret- 
ting, complaining,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
cords that  interfere  with  life's  harmony. 
This  is  a  treasure  that  must  be  sought 
after  with  much  concern.  Have  you 
found  the  treasure  of  peace  w-ith  God  that 
is  hid  in  your  soul?  Seek  these  treasures, 
and  3-0U  shall  find  them. 

Having  found  the  treasure,  the  man  in 
the  parable  hideth  it.  He  did  that  so  that 
no  man  would  take  it  from  him.  Before 
he  found  it,  the  treasure  was  in  some 
other  man's  hiding-place,  some  man  now 
dead.  After  he  had  hidden  it,  the  hid- 
ing-place was  his  own  secret.  Having 
found  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom,  we, 
too.  must  hide  them,  so  that  they  will 
always  be  ours.  Hide  the  treasure  of 
knowledge  so  that  no  man  can  take  it 
from  you.  Hide  the  treasure  of  spiritual 
things  in  your  soul  so  that  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  will  never  be  able  to 
rob  you  of  it. 

Now,  the  man  of  the  parable  selleth  all 
he  has  for  joy  of  finding  the  treasure. 
;He  got  all  of  himself  together.  We  should 
be  joyful  and  optimistic  and  smile,  es- 
pecially if  we  are  finding  any  of  the 
treasures  of  the  kingdom.  We  should  get 
all  of  ourselves  together  and  get  posses- 
sion of  the  field  or  fields  where  our 
treasures  are  hid.  In  selling  all  he  had, 
the  man  of  the  parable  simply  gave  up 
that  which  kept  him  from  possessing  the 
field  that  contained  the  treasure. 

And  now  what  did  he  do?  He  bought 
that  field.  He  did  not  buy  the  treasure 
at  all,  but  got  it  free.    Suppose  the  field 


contained  ten  acres  and  cost  a  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  He  paid  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  field.  Then  the  treasure  must 
have  been  w-orth  more  than  the  field,  or 
it  would  hardly  have  paid  him  to  have 
bought  it. 

We  cannot  buy  the  treasures  of  the 
1-ringdom;  we  simply  buy  the  field  and  get 
the  treasure  thrown  in,  and  strangely 
enough  the  treasure  is  always  worth  more 
than  we  pay-  for  the  field. 

There's  education.  College  tuition  costs 
about  two  hundred  dollars  a  yeas.  That's 
what  we  pay  for- the  field.  In  four  years 
we  have  spent  $800.  Now  we  carr}'  away 
the  treasure,  which  may  be  worth  millions. 

Our  church  dues  may  be  ten  dollars  a 
year,  or  more.  That  is  the  price  of  the 
field.  The  treasure  that  we  may  find  in 
that  field  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

The  farm  we  buy  may  cost  a  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  The  crop  that  we  raise 
from  it  each  year  may  sell  at  a  hundred 
dollars  per  acre,  and  we  may  keep  this 
up  for  fifty  years.  Then  the  treasure  has 
been  worth  in  that  time  fifty  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre — while  we  only  paid  a  htm- 
dred  in  the  first  place. 

This  man  of  the  parable  might  have 
gone  into  that  field  at  night  and  carried 
away  the  treasure,  as  the  owner  of  the 
field  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
treasure.  But  this  would  have  been  dis- 
honest. He  bought  the  field.  There  are 
too  many  people  about  us  who  are  trying 
to  get  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  with- 
out buying  the  field.  Some  men  talk 
against  going  to  college — say  they  can 
learn  more  by  teaching  themselves  at 
home.  They  are  trying  to  get  the  treasure 
witliout  buying  the  field.  Others  say  they 
can  be  just  as  religious  outside  of  the 
church  as  in  it.  That  may-  be  true — ^but 
are  they?  They,  too,  are  trying  to  get 
the  treasure  without  buying  the  field. 

Perhaps  the  man  of  the  parable  did  not 
know  the  exact  Location  of  the  treasure — 
simply  knew  that  it  was  hidden  some- 
where in  that  field,  and  bought  the  field 
so  that  he  might  dig  in  it  and  work  it 
until  he  found  the  treasure.  Anyway,  that 
is  the  way  it  is  mostly  with  us  to-day.  We 
know  that  the  treasure  is  somewhere  in 
the  field  before  us,  and  we  must  work  the 
field. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  these  questions : 
Have  I  found  the  field  containing  my 
treasure  ?  What  have  I  given  up  to  pos- 
sess the  field  ?  How  am  I  working  the 
field  to  get  the  treasure?  Am  I  getting 
as  much  of  the  treasure  as  I  ought  to? 
What  am  I  doing  with  the  treasure? 


The  God  of  Our  Fathers 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 
Sunday-school   lesson    for   March   30th : 
Heb.  11,  1-19. 

Golden  Text  r  Oxir  fathers  trusted  in 
thee ;  they  trusted,  and  thou  didst  deliver 
them.— Ps.  22,  4. 

The  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  country-life 
book.  Let  us  interpret  it  accordingly.  We 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  of  facts. 

TTHE  successful  farmer  must  have  a 
long-term  plan  for  his  crop  system. 
He  must  look  ahead  several  years  at 
least.  He  is  a  prophet;  and  fulfills  his 
own  prophetic  scheme.  God  works  in 
the  same  way,  only  He  has  untold  genera- 
tions in  which  to  work  out  His  plans. 
God's  main  purpose  in  creating  man  was 
to  have  earthly  children  whose  natures 
should  be  and  remain  like  His.  So  He 
created  them  in  His  own  likeness.  Like 
begets  like.  God  made  us  out  of  the 
earthly  materials.  He  is  our  Father,  and 
the  earth  is  our  Mother  in  a  more  real 
way  than  we  usually  think.  We  are  both 
heavenly  and  earthly.  Man  bungled  up 
God's  plan  in  the  very  beginning  by  dis- 
obeying orders.  Then  came  the  murder 
of  Abel  by  Cain.  Then  a  new  Une  of 
righteousness  was  established  in  another 
son.  Seth,  which  continued  unbroken  for 
a  number  of  centnries.   But  intermarria.g-e- 


with  the  wicked  line  broke  up  this  plan 
of  God,  until  the  earth  ran  riot  with 
unrestrained  wickedness.  God  gave  man 
sixteen  hundred  years  for  repentance,  but 
men  became  Hkc  savage  beasts.  Sin  had 
run  itself  to  destruction.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  clean  up  the  earth  and 
begin  again.  So  God  picked  out  the  best 
man  He  could  find  in  aU  the  earth  to 
start  the  human  race  anew  again.  Then 
came  the  flood.  But  man  soon  forgot  and 
started  on  the  downward  path  again. 
After  centuries  God  picked  out  once  more 
the  most  righteous  man  on  earth,  Abram, 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  him  and 
started  a  side-line  of  righteousness 
through  him  which,  through  all  the  evil 
centuries  and  backslidings,  is  persistently 
leavening  the  whole  lump  of  humanity. 
The  children  and  nations  of  the  earth 
will  again  some  time  be  real  Sons  of  God 
on  this  planet.  Righteousness  is  going  to 
conquer.  A  gr-at  scheme,  isn't  it?  Are 
you  working  for  or  against  it? 


Jacob  and  Esau 

By  Rev.  Cbas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  April  6th :  Gen. 
27,  22-34.    Read  Chapters  25-27. 

Golden  Text :  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  judg- 
ment :  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for 
him. — Isa.  30,  18. 

|7SAU  and  Jacob,  twins,  were  children 
born  of  prayer.  They  were  the  result 
of  the  faith  of  Isaac.  Look  it  up  and  see. 
Esau  liked  the  wild  hunter's  life,  but 
Jacob  worked  up  in  his  father's  business. 
Isaac  peacefully  enjoyed  the  comforts  of 
a  good  living.  He  liked  Esau,  the  elder, 
better  because  he  enjoyed  his  venison,  but 
Rebekah  was  partial  to  the  home-loving 
Jacob,  who  was  naturally  better  fitted  to 
succeed  to  his  father's  estate.  Partiality 
of  parents  always  makes  trouble  in  any 
home.  Rebekah  was  always  scheming  to 
work  things  around  to  Jacob's  advantage, 
and  thereby  instilled  this  unjust  principle 
into  him.  Parents  little  realize  what  apt 
imitators  of  their  actions  children  are. 
The  parent  is  the  only  God  the  child 
knows  at  first.  Parents  are  especially 
delegated  to  lead  their  children  by  ex- 
ample and  teaching  into  a  knowledge  of 
God.  Parenthood  is  blessed  only  when 
this  is  done.  It's  awful  for  any  parent 
to  live  a  Godless  life.  Rebekah  taught 
Jacob  to  be  crafty.  So  wheii  Esau  came 
in  from  a  long  and  fruitless  hunting  trip, 
tired  out  and  almost  famished,  and 
eagerly  asked  Jacob  for  some  of  his  lentil 
stew  which  was  just  ready,  Jacob  saw  his 
chance.  "Sell  me  your  birthright,  and  I 
will."  Hungry  Esau,  ready  to  drop,  said, 
"If  I  die,  you'll  get  the  birthright  anyway. 
Give  me  the  food.  It's  a  bargain."  But 
Jacob  made  him  swear  to  it  first.  Esau 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  low 
things  some  men  sell  their  birthright  for? 
Some  actually  sell  out  for  the  privilege  of 
swearing,  or  of  cheating,  or  lying,  or 
drinking,  immorality,  and  a  lot  of  other 
worse  than  useless  things.  Strange,  isn't 
it?  Afterward  Esau  went  and  married  a 
couple  of  heathen  women  from  a  neigh- 
boring tribe.  This  was  almost  too  much 
for  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  It  was  another 
evidence  of  Esau's  imfitness  to  be  Isaac's 
successor.  For  no  mixed  marriage  was 
allowed  in  Abraham's  descendants,  I 
don't  see  why  blind  Isaac  wanted  to 
bless  Esau  as  his  successor  in  office.  But 
he  asked  Esau  to  hunt  some  venison  and 
prepare  a  feast  for  him,  and  he  would 
formally  bestow  the  blessing  on  his 
first-bom  to  succeed  him  as  tribal  head. 
Rebekah  eavesdropped  on  them  and  im- 
mediately got  busy.  She  would  fix  it  so 
Jacob  would  receive  the  blessing  instead 
of  Esau  1  So  she  got  Jacob  to  kill  two 
kids  and  cooked  the  choice  cuts  to  re- 
semble venison,  masqueraded  him  in  one 
ol  Esau's  suits,  fitted  his  hands  and  the 
back  of  his  neck  with  goat-skin,  for  Esau 
was  a  hairy  man,  and  sent  him  with  the 
food  into  the  presence  of  his  father  to 
obtain  the  first-born's  blessing.  Perhaps 
Isaac  was  really  deceived,  but  I  can't 
believe  it,  for  he  recognized  Jacob's  voice, 
and  it's  hard  to  deceive  a  blind  man's 
touch.  I  believe  he  knew  Esau  was  unfit 
to  take  his  place,  but  didn't  want  to  go 
back  on  his  first-born.  When  he  found 
himself  tricked,  he  let  it  go,  recognizing 
Jacob  as  tlie  more  fit  for  chief  of  the 
tribe,  and  so  blessed  him. 

No  wonder  Isaac  trembled  violently 
when  Esau  came  in  later  with  his  venison 
and  discovered  the  trick !  Esau  piteously 
begged  for  a  blessing  also,  and  received  it, 
with  promise  of  abundant  prosperity,  but 
a  secondary  place  to  Jacob. 

Jacob's  fraud  was  not  God's  way,  for 
He  would  have  given  him  the  blessing  in 
another  and  honorable  maimer.  His 
treachery  came  home  to  roost  later  and 
sunk  its  claws  deep  into  his  soul. 


^  If  You  Write  Us  Today! 

We  are  going  to  give  our  customers  some  of  the  cele- 
brated sUverware,  made  by  Wm.  Rogers  &  Co, 
Write  quick  for  illustrated  circular  which  tells  you 

how  the  silverware  may  be  obtained.   

We'll  also  send  you  our  wonderful 
Bargain  Book,  showing  5,000  arti- 
cles of 

Home  Furnishings 

at  Big  Savings 

Note  the  wonderfully  low 
prices  of  the  goods  shown  in 
this  ad.  Then  think  of  a  book 
packed  with  5,000  bargains. 

From  Forest  To 

Factory  —  Then  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Our  gigantic  business  cnteTirise  includes  the  own- 
ership of  forests,  lumber  mills,  railways,  factories 
and  warehouses.  You  get  all  the  benefit  of  this  great 
cost-reducmg  power.  We  sell  you  direct.  Satisfac- 


tion gusrante^L 


30  Days'  Free  Trial 

Order  anything  you  like.  Use 
it,  enjoy  it.  test  it  one  month. 
Unless  absolutely  satisfactory 
return;  we'll  refund  your 
money  and  pay  transporta- 
tion charges. 

Write  To-day  for  Free  Silver 
List  and  Bargain  Book 

Write  at  on  re,  ao  as  to  let  u£  Imoi*  if  you 
not  Gome  of  the  silTenraje  without  eost. 
When  ire  send  the  free  silver  circular, 
we'll  also  send  our  Big  Bargain  Book. 

UNCOLN,  LEONARD  &  CO. 

Exdustve  Dialributors  of 
Home  FurntBhince 

984  37th  Street,  CHICAGO 


A  Kamixvazos 

"«-s«:rv":.VDircct  to  You"  ^!?^" 


Kalamazoo  ranges  make  happy  housewivea— 

tet  tlie  big-  Kalamazoo  catalogue  that  proves 
alamazoo  convenience  —  economy — handsome 
appearance.  lAtest  features — oven  thermometer, 
p-lass  oven  doors,  etc.  Astonishingly  liberal  offer. 
Kalamazoo  stoves  and  ranges  are 

Easy  to  Try— Easy  fo  Buy 

We  give  you  80  Days^^Free  Triol— 860  Days* 
ApppoTaL  Test.  Yoa  get  the  absolote  t'aetory 
price*  Yoa  save  from  $5  to  It's  all  the 

same  to  us  whether  you  send  all  cash  or  make 
amail  paxments.  We  ship  the  day  your  order 
comes.  We  pay  ftel^ht  right  to  your  station. 
Get  our  big  illustrated  book  of  400  styles  and 
sizes  of  stoves.  Read  the  6100.000  Bank  Bond 
Gviarantee.  Ask  for  Catalogue  :No.  18S  today. 
KALA^TAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mtrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

^Te  also  moke  Furnaces  and  Gas  Stoves.  Special 
Catalo?tie  on  Feqaest. 


Tn  FnfArffiiii  Jokes  and  Riddles, 

tU  Cllieriain  73  Toasts.  91  Parlor 
Amusements,  21  Puzzles,  IS  Tricks  with 
Cards,  7  Comic  Recitations,  3  jMonoIognes* 
12  Funny  Readings.   Ali  lOc  postpaid. 
J.  C.  Darn,  709  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  72,  Chicago,  III. 


OUR  POULTRY  CLUB 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  Poultry  Success,  you  can  get  this 
splendid  paper  for  one  year  in  connection 
with  Fahsi  and  FiEESiDE  at  a  special  re- 
duced price. 

Poultry  Success  is  one  of  the  oldest  poul- 
try papers  published.  Each  issue  contains 
numerous  special  articles  written  bj'  the 
best  known  poultry  experts  and  specialists. 
This  magazine  is  full  of  life,  up-to-date  and 
a  real  necessity  to  anyone  who  desires  to 
keep  in  touch  with  practical  ideas  on 
poultry. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  1  ^" 
POULTRY  SUCCESS/  w^^^vTar 

Address 

FARM  ANO  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


onuhents 

that  are  demonstrably  better  than 
marble  or  granite  and  yet  less  expen- 
sive. Used  for  forty  years  and  stand 
every  test.  Write  for  designs.  State 
approximate  cost  desired.  Work  de- 
livered anywhere.  Reliable  repre- 
sentatives wanted. 

KONUMENTAt  mm.  CO. 
347-B,  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


"T  PAY  TWO  PRBCES 

Bave  88.00  to  (22.00  on 

iHoosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters  ^ 

not  buy  the  Best  when  you 
■  them  at  Buch  low  an- 
eard-of  Factory  prices, 
(or  new  Improvements 
ftbsolately  surpass  any 
thine   ever  produced. 
Save  enough  on  a  single 
stove  to  buy  your  winter's 
fuel.  Thirty  days  free  trial 
Jn  yoxrr  own  home  before  you 
buy.   Send  poslaf  today  for 
Uii-re^ee  catalog  and  prfc«». 
13G  Stafe  St,  M*ri9«,  lad. 
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SEikSMMUKe  TOP 
MBfS  PER  HOUR 
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A  Stewart  Speedometer  on  Your  Gar 

Will  Save  You  Money 


ONE  of  the  smallest,  yet  most  important  parts 
of  an  automobile,  is  its  speedometer.  For, 
from  your  daily  speed  and  mileage  records, 
you  figure  what  it  costs  to  run  your  car. 
Therefore,  the  more  accurate  your  speedometer — the 
more  accurate  your  expense  account. 

The  Stewart  Speedometer  is  the  most  accurate 
and  most  practical  instrument  made  for  indicating 
the  speed  and  mileage  of  an  automobile. 

We  have  built  up  the  biggest  speedometer  fac- 
tories in  the  world. 

We  are  producing  more  speedometers  than  all  the 
other  speedometer  manufacturers  combined. 

We  are  equipping  over  300,000  of  the  1913  cars 
v,ith  Stewart  Speedometers. 

Over  75%  of  all  the  automobile  manufacturers 
prefer  the  Stewart.  And  this  great  domination  is 
alone  the  result  of  superior  performance  in  actual 
service.  Every  big  producer  in  the  business  acknowl- 
edges the  superiority  of  the  Stewart. 

With  the  accurate  and  keenly  sensitive  Stewart 
(magnetic)  Speedometer  you  are  always  dead  sure  of 
your  car's  daily  economy,  speed  and  general  ability. 
All  guess  work  is  eliminated.  You  always  know  the 
exact  mileage  your  tires  give.  And  this  is  very  im- 
portant as  most  of  the  big  tire  companies  base  their 
adjustments  on  odometer  readings.  You  know  to  a 
fraction  how  many  miles  you  get  to  the  gallon  of 
gasoline,  and  how  many  to  the  gallon  of  oil.  To  put 
it  in  a  different  way :  You  are  always  positive  and  can 
bank  on  getting  full  value  from  the  money  put  into 
car  upkeep. 

A  Stewart  Speedometer  gives  you  an  exact  check  on 
all  your  repair  and  fuel  bills  against  total  car  mileage. 

Just  as  your  watch  keeps  tab  on  your  efficiency, 
so  does  a  Stewart  Speedometer  post  you  on  the  cost 
of  keeping  your  car  in  motion.    This  is  why  the  big. 


high  grade  automobile  manufacturers  insist  on  the 
Stewart  Speedometer.  They  will  not  risk  the  repu- 
tation of  their  product  with  an  erratic,  inaccurate 
instrument. 

The  Stewart  registers  every  speed  from  one  mile 
to  100  miles  an  hour.  It  is  the  one  instrument  that 
is  unaffected  by  vibration  and  temperature  changes. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  a 
Stewart  Speedometer.  With  a  guide  book  or  road 
map  it  plays  the  part  of  a  compass — you  can  find  your 
way  over  entirely  unfamiliar  roads  by  night  or  day. 
Also,  there  is  always  the  fascination  of  watching  the 
gaining  momentum  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
just  how  fast  and  how  far  you  go. 

It  is  the  only  speedometer  made  with  a  grade 
indicator. 

The  Stewart  is  built  on  the  i^mous  magnetic 
principle.  This  type  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  re- 
liable, accurate  and  durable. 

In  five  years  this  Stewart  magnetic  type  instru- 
ment has  completely  demonstrated  its  superiority 
over  every  other  type. 

Five  years  ago  only  10%  were'  built  on  this  prin- 
ciple— like  the  Stewart. 

At  the  big  National  Automobile  Shows,  just 
closed,  over  98%  of  the  cars  displayed  were  equipped 
with  a  magnetic  instrument  of  the  Stewart  type. 

208  out  of  214  automobile  manufacturers  have 
adopted  the  magnetic  type  as  regular  equipment. 

If  your  car  is  equipped  with  a  Stewart  Speed- 
ometer you  can  depend  on  the  car.    See  that  it  is. 

Let  us  send  you  our  interesting  and  instructive 
literature  on  the  value  and  advantages  of  the  Stewart 
magnetic  speedometer.  It's  all  free.  We  are  confi- 
dent we  can  show  you  a  way  to  improve  the  service  of 
your  car.    Write  us  today  without  fail. 


We  maintain  the  largest  chain  of  service  stations  in  the  world 


Further  proof  of  Stewart  quality,  honesty  and  general  superiority  is  the  large  system 
of  permanent  service  stations,  for  the  benefit  of  Stewart  owners,  maintained  by 
us  all  over  the  world.  We  have  the  largest  system  of  permanent  speedometer 
branches  in  the  world.  We  have  more  branches  than  all  the  other  manufacturers 


combined.  If  your  car  is  equipped  with  a  Stewart  you  are  guaranteed  a  terrlce 
which  no  other  speedometer  manufacturer  in  the  business  can  aSord.  Do  not 
make  the  costly  mistake  of  buying  a  speedometer  with  no  service  behind  it.  Get  a 
Stewart  and  enjoy  international  Stewart  service,  no  matter  where  you  live  or  tour. 


The  Stewart  Speedometer  Factory,  1944  Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Branches  in  all  principal  cities. 
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special  Article 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
doctors  nowadays  that  readers  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  of  crop  doctors.  The  farmers  of 
a  county  in  Illinois  have  hired  an  agri- 
cultural expert  to  be  their  crop  doctor. 
They  found  that  he  will  be  kept  so 
busy  that  they  have  put  him  on  a 
salary  instead  of  paying  him  so  much 
a  visit.  The  next  issue  of  Farm  axd 
Fireside  will  tell  of  the  work  of  this 
crop  doctor. 

The  hen  that  nets  her  owner  three  dol- 
lars a  year  has  good  reason  to  cackle 
when  she  lays  an  egg.  But.  after  all, 
the  value  of  a  hen  depends  chiefly  upon 
her  owner.  Therefore  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  article  entitled  "Know- 
ing How  With  Hens." 

Garden  and  Orchard 

The  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  mouse 
teaches  us  not  to  ignore  creatures 
which  appear  small.  The  bug  and  in- 
sect question  is  one  of  the  greatest 
ones  now  confronting  gardeners  and 
orchardists.  The  most  successful  of 
men  in  these  lines  are  those  who  know 
most  about  bugs.  For  this  reason 
Farm  and  Fireside  experts  will  tell  us 
some  bug  stories  in  the  next  few  issues. 
If  you  want  to  know  why  your  orchard 
or  garden  doesn't  pay  and  how  to  make 
it  pay,  be  sure  to  read  about  the  bugs. 

Poultry 

A  few  issues  back,  Mr.  Grundy,  one  of 
the  best  poultry  experts  in  the  coun- 
try, said  in  Farm  and  Fireside  that 
eggs  could  not  be  washed  without 
spoiling  them  for  market  purposes. 
Several  other  poultry  experts  have 
objected  to  Mr.  Grundy's  statement, 
claiming  that  they  have  washed  and 
successfully  marketed  soiled  eggs  and 
that  the  cleaning  process  was  entirely 
successful.  This  is  a  matter  of 
economic  importance  and  will  be 
further  discussed  in  a  coming  issue. 

Crops  and  Soils 

The  watchword  in  farm  practice  now- 
adays is  "experiment."  First  decide 
what  you  wish  to  accomplish,  next 
devise  some  plan  which  you  think  will 
accomplish  it  and  finally  try  out  the 
plan.  That's  all  experimenting  really 
is.  It  doesn't  take  a  man  with  a  lipen 
collar  and  a  boiled  shirt  to  make  farm 
experiments.  A  farmer's  idea  of  ex- 
periments will  therefore  interest  yovi. 

Farm  Notes 

How  about  the  immigrant  for  farm 
labor?  Of  course  the  idea  does  not 
appeal  to  you  at  all.  But  Mr.  Hollister 
Sage,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
problem,  has  written  for  Farm  and 
Fireside  something  on  "The  Trans- 
fusion of  Blood  as  Applied  to  Farm 
Help."  It  discusses  the  immigrant 
problem. 

Lice  Slock  and  Dairy 

Winter  or  summer  dairying?  \yhich 
is  more  profitable?  Neither.  Dairying 
is  an  all-year  business  with  those  who 
are  most  successful  with  cows.  An 
article  on  this  subject  tells  the  reason 
why. 

The  Farmers'  Lobby 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Welliver  never  goes  on  a  vacation 
as  far  as  Congress  and  the  interests 
in  Washington  have  been  able  to  find 
out.    Next  issue  look  for  The  Lobby. 

Special  Articles  for  Women 

"What  to  Plant  for  Beauty  Around 
the  Farm  Home"  is  the  title  of  a  page 
article  which  tells  how  to  utilize  many 
of  the  beautiful  and  easily  trans- 
planted shrubs  and  wild  flowers.  It 
is  surprising  to  find  how  many  of  our 
native  plants  may  be  most  effectively 
used  for  beautifying  the  country  home. 
All  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  serial 
will  be  equally  interested  in  reading 
how  "Lttty  Meets  the  Art  of  Life"  in 
the  April  26th  number. 

Children's  Page 

There  is  a  treat  in  store  for  our  boys 
and  girls  who  are  wondering  how  they 
can  have  a  good  time  on  May  Day. 

Bird-Houses 

Bird-houses  are  lots  of  fun  for  the 
boys  to  make.  The  bird-houses  that 
are  going  to  be  published  will  give  the 
boys  a  chance  to  try  their  hand  at 
carpentry,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
out  many  young  bird  couples  which 
are  looking  for  places  to  live. 

Fancy-  Work 

The  old-fashioned  cross-stitch  has  be- 
coine  so  popular  nowadays  that  our 
readers  will  welcome  these  new  de- 
signs, with  directions  for  working 
them  in  colors. 

Fashions  ' 

Mothers  will  be  interested  in  the 
fashion  page,  which  shows  many  at- 
tractive designs  for  children  of  all 
ages,  and  some  for  the  mothers  them- 
selves. 


What  is  the  ideal  farm?  Pretty  hard  to  answer. 
The  Ideal  There  is  a  man  in  Linn  County,  Iowa,  who  thinks 

Farm  the  farm  of  120  acres  in  the  corn  belt  is  the  ideal. 

He  has  had  experience  on  farms  of  80,  120,  160  and 
490  acres,  and  believes  in  the  120-acre  farm,  "because  there  is  a 
richer  life,  less  pain  and  sorrow,  and  more  pro  rata  profit  in  farming 
j^st  enough  land  to  keep  one  busy  without  keeping  hired  help." 

The  land  is  free  from  stumps,  stones  and  obstacles;  the  fields  are 
laid  out  regularly  and  on  a  liberal  scale,  machinery  can  be  used  to 
perfection,  and  one  man  can  work  120  acres  "without  hiring  help." 

How  much  clear  money  can  a  man  make  on  this  sort  of  farm.*" 
This  Iowa  farmer,  whose  name  is  J.  F.  Sparks,  has  some  ideas  on 
this  which  are  based  on  successful  experience. 

The  ideal  farm  of  120  acres  described  by  this  120-acre  farmer 
should  sell,  he  says,  products  on  the  average  to  the  amount  of  34,600 
a  year.  Feed  to  the  value  of  31,000  a  year  would  be  bought. 
This  would  leave  the  farmer,  as  interest  and  wages,  33,600.  He 
deducts  the  3600  for  incidentals,  and  gives  33,000  as  the  net  return. 

jMr.  Sparks  divides  his  land  into  four  fields — fenced  hog-tight.  On 
one  he  raises  corn  with  pumpkins,  and  follows  with  oats  and  winter 
wheat.  On  the  second,  clover  is  sown  with  the  wheat  and  oats  of 
the  year  before.  On  the  third,  corn  is  grown  on  the  broken-up  clover 
sod.  This  is  a  three-year  rotation.  Where  he  says  "wheat  and 
oats,"  he  means  twenty-five  acres  of  oats  and  five  acres  of  winter 
wheat.    There  is  nothing  new,  of  course,  in  this. 

This  accounts  for  ninety  acres.  The  other  thirty  acres  Mr.  Sparks 
keeps  in  permanent  pasture  and  for  the  building-site,  garden  and 
orchard.    This  provides  for  corn  on  clover-sod,  which  is  the  best  way. 

He  would  have  on  this  farm,  in  buildings,  a  good 
How  Much  "modern"  house,  a  barn,  a  cow-stable  and  silo,  a 
Stock?  hog-house  with  cement  feed-floor  outside,  chicken- 

house,  cribs,  granary  and  machine-shed. 

In  animals  he  would  have  two  "splendidly  bred"  draft-mares  and 
would  raise  draft-colts.  He  would  have  eight  to  ten  head  of  mares 
and  colts  constantly.  Also  twelve  milch  cows,  each  of  them  good 
enough  as  a  milker  to  give  340  income  a  year.  If  you  have  any  that 
won't  do  that,  sell  them!  He  would  keep  one  bull.  In  fowls  the  flock 
should  number  about  three  hundred  hens,  some  geese,  some  ducks, 
some  turkeys,  some  guineas  and  a  pair  of  peafowl! 

And  listen  to  his  talk  about  hogs:  "twenty  head  of  long,  lank 
brood-sows  and  one  boar."  In  addition  he  recommends  five  stands 
of  bees.  You  see,  he  proposes  to  pasture  the  fields  and  woods  and 
roadsides  with  the  bees. 

Under  the  head  of  "garden"  he  includes  a  vineyard,  an  orchard, 
berry-patches,  table  vegetables  and  potatoes.  These  come  out  of  the 
fourth  field,  with  the  building-site  and  permanent  pasture. 

Mr.  Sparks  says  he  knows  of  families  that  are  doing  a  3400  poultry 
business  yearly  with  such  a  flock  as  I  have  mentioned,  but  he  sticks 
his  pin  at  3250  as  what  anyone  should  do  who  makes  the  most  of  his 
chances  and  keeps  the  right  kind  of  hens.  The  dozen  cows  should 
turn  off  3480  in  the  year,  at  the  minimum  of  340  each — or  the  butcher's 
block.  This  farm  should  sell  three  colts  in  two  years,  or  one  and  a 
half  a  year,  for  3300.  Even  in  the  present  slump  the  right  kind  of 
colts  will  bring  3200,  but,  as  a  horse-buying  friend  of  mine  says, 
"They  have  to  be  poppin'  colts!"  Mr.  Sparks  would  raise  poppin' 
colts.  With  the  right  kind  of  breeding,  it's  as  easy  to  raise  that 
kind  as  any. 

He  wouldn't  keep  a  sow  that  wouldn't  raise  two 
A  Problem  litters  a  year,  each  of  which  would  number  six  pork- 
in  Pigs  ers  on  the  average  at  weaning-time.    "It  is  no  trick," 

says  he,  "to  select  twenty  sows  that  will  do  this  if 
you  give  them  a  fair  chance.  It  is  no  trick,  with  good  hogs,  good 
qiiarters,  good  water,  good  oats,  good  corn,  good  clover-hay  and 
good  care  to  make  these  pigs  average  250  pounds  at  ten  months." 

The  240  hogs  at  six  cents — a  fair  average  price — will  bring  33,600. 
He  would  consume  on  the  farm  the  honey,  the  fruits  and  the  vege- 
tables, and  sell  only  the  live-stock  staples. 

"You  will  not  be  able  to  reach  this  figure  the  first  year,"  says  Mr. 
Sparks,  "but  with  good  management  you  can  come  close  to  it  the 
second  year." 

This  is  a  corn-belt  idea,  and  one  of  the  best-worked-out  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  comes  from  a  man  who  rides  the  corn-plow.  It  is 
worth  the  consideration  of  every  farmer  everywhere. 

The  central  thought  is  EFFICIENCY.  No  poor  cows,  no  poor 
sows,  no  poor  horses,  no  poor  buildings,  no  poor  machinery,  nothing 
but  the  best.  He  says  that  the  way  to  get  these  things  is  to  buy 
them  and  pay  for  them  if  you  can,  and  if  not,  go  in  debt  for  them. 
On  this  point  every  man  must  be  his  own  judge.  Also  as  to  the  size 
of  the  farm.  In  many  places  a  man  could  no  more  work  120  acres 
than  he  could  fly,  and  in  some  places  he  would  need  much  more  than 
that. 

But  on  the  whole  Mr.  Sparks  has  done  a  good  thing 
What's  Your  in  giving  us  something  concrete  to  work  for  in  his 
Ideal  Farm?      ideal  farm — an  ideal  which  he  has  worked  out. 

What's  the  ideal  farm  for  your  condition,  reader.^ 
Let's  hear  from  you.  And,  by  the  way,  the  paper  from  which  I  get 
this  ideal  of  Mr.  Sparks's  was  read  before  a  common,  ordinary  farmers' 
institute  in  Linn  County,  Iowa, — just  such  an  institution  a^  you 
may  have  in  your  neighborhood, — and  maybe  did  have  last  winter. 
We  can't  all  have  the  deep,  black  loam  of  Iowa,  nor  can  we  always 
get  even  half  of  115  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  But  the  central 
thought   in   it  is  ready  to  be  applied  on  any  farm  and  any  soil. 
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Secretary  Houston's  Opportunity 

WHEN  the  unexpected  happened  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  David  Franklin  Houston, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  farmer  and  disappointed 
candidate  was  to  magnify  Mr.  Houston's  lack  of 
agricultural  qualifications.  President  Wilson  is  cen- 
sured for  placing  a  schoolmaster  in  charge  of  our 
farming  interests  that  now  overshadow  in  importance 
all  others.  While  this  act  of  the  President  is  without 
precedent  in  any  country  of  importance  of  which  we 
have  knowledge,  it  is  too  early  to  get  disturbed  by  this 
unusual  appointment.  Every  official  in  the  new  adminis- 
tration should  have  a  chance  to  make  good  without 
hindrance. 

Not  every  candidate  who  failed  in  the  race  for  Secre- 
tary .of  Agriculture  would  have  measured  up  to  the 
requirements  of  this  office  had  the  choice  fallen  else- 
where. The  work  of  conducting  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  grown  to  be  a  man's  job. 

The  duties  of  Mr.  Houston  as  chancellor  of  a  great 
university  did  not  require  him  to  have  the  broad  and 
definite  knowledge  that  the  Secretary  of  our  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  expected  to  possess.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  men  who,  while  preparing  for  a  chancellor's 
job,  understand  that  a  knowledge  of  the  essentials 
underlying  modern  agricultural  science  is  a  neces- 
sary equipment  for  the  work  that  has  to  do  with  the 
education  of  our  present-day  youth.  Our  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  said  to  be  one  of  these.  At  least,  Mr. 
Houston  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  a  subject 
that  now  has  a  most  intimate  connection  with  successful 
farming ;  namely,  economics.  Uneconomic  production 
and  distribution  are  the  pitfalls  responsible  for  failures 
innumerable  on  our  farms  to-day. 

Our  grandfathers  were  sure  of  a  good  living  without 
much  attention  to  economic  production  and  distribution. 
Farmers  from  now  on  must  operate  more  and  more  on 
a  business  basis  similar  to  what  manufacturers  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt.  H  Secretary  Houston  can  be 
the  means  of  hastening  the  time  when  farmers  generally 
will  produce  and  distribute  the  products  of  their  farms 
economically,  the  entire  country  will- gain  by  a  period 
of  his  administration.  We  already  have  an  abundance 
of  light  on  the  production  of  crops.  What  is  now  par- 
ticularly necessary  is  to  be  shown  more  (by  the  man 
from  Missouri)  how  farm  products  can  be  grown  and 
distributed  at  a  profit  by  the  farmer  of  moderate  capital. 

Another  opportunity  for  Secretary  Houston  is  to 
bring  into  use  his  knowledge  of  and  training  in  political 
science  in  building  up  an  effective  administration  in  his 
department  which  has  in  some  important  respects  been 
admittedly  lax.  First  he  must  establish  a  harmonious 
working  organization  and  be  its  acknowledged  head  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name  before  real  accomplishment  can 
be  hoped  for.  We  believe  that  the  new  ^Secretary  will 
be  master  of  his  official  household. 


Parcel  Post  in  Action 

FROM  many  sources  reports  are  arriving  stating 
that  parcel  post  is  being  tried  out  for  every  kind 
of  carrying  that  the  present  inadequate  law  makes 
possible.  The  January  business  under  this  law  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  postal  authorities,  and  the  par- 
cels carried  in  February  were  forty  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  January  business.  The  fifty  million  parcels  car- 
ried in  February  were  handled  without  "noticeably  con- 
gesting the  mails,  and  the  Post-Office  Department 
officials  already  begin  to  understand  the  revenue  possi- 
bilities that  can  be  expected  when  the  shortcomings  of 
the  parcel-post  law  are  remedied. 

;  The  personal  letters  of  Farm  and  Fireside  subscribers 
constantly  coming  in  from  widely  separated  points  give 
detailed  results  of  experimental  shipments  sent  by  par- 
cel post.  These  throw  much  light  on  the  limitations 
of  the  present  law.    Only  a  few  commodities  can  now 


be  posted  with  mutual  satisfaction  to  shippers  and 
receivers,  but  the  success  and  convenience"  of  sending 
these  few  are  rapidly  making  sentihient  for  a  really 
adequate  parcel-post  system. 

The  State  of  Ohio  saved  the  tidy  sum  of  $13,600  in 
one  transaction  by  taking  advantage  of  parcel  post  to 
send  out  the  automobile  tags  for  the  present  year. 
Instead  of  an  average  cost  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
for  each  tag  sent  last  year,  the  tags  went  this  year  for 
eight  cents  each  by  parcel  post. 

The  law,  shorn  as  it  was  in  passage  tof  essentials,  is  a 
foundation  on  which  to  work.  Now  it  is  for  the  people 
to  demonstrattf*.its  failings  and  successes  from  the  pro- 
ducers' and  consumers'  standpoint. 

Farm  and  Fireside  urges  its  readers  to  try  out  this 
law  and  get  exact  knowledge  that  can  be  supplied  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  work  for  a  betterment  of  the  law 
when  Congress  meets  next  winter.  On  July  1st  of  this 
year  a  C.  O.  D.  parcel-post  system  will  go  into  effect 
between  money-order  offices  by  which  the  price  of  the 
article  and  the  charges  on  it  may  be  collected  from  the 
addressee. 


American- hens  laid  1,705  million  dozen  eggs  in  1912, 
of  which  19  million  dozen  were  exported.  The  total 
production  in  190(J  was  1,300  million  dozen. 


'1,  't>  n\  «|« 
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We're  Late  but  Alive 

COME  of  our  readers  may  receive  this  issue  of 

Farm  and  Fireside  a  few  days  late.  The 

delay  is  due  to  the  paralyzed  condition  of  mail 
service  in  Central  Ohio  caused  by  flood  waters. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  ofEces  and  presses 

were  not  damaged  and  the  next  issue  will  reach 
you  at  the  regular  time. 

Though  we  fully  appreciate  our  tardiness  in 
getting  the  paper  to  you,  we  are  glad  to  announce 
that  the  railroads  are  using  tjie  few  tracks  and 
trains  available  first  for  the  relief  of  the  stricken 
area.  The  transportation  of  magazine  mail  is 
receiving  only  secondary  consideration.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  are  glad  we  are  late. 
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Reputation  for  Full- Weight  Butter 

SHORT-WEIGHT  butter  is  not  necessarily  due  to 
dishonesty,  carelessness  or  inaccurate  scales.  A 
shortage  in  weight  may  unintentionally  be  caused  by 
shrinkage,  which  is  simply  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  butter.  Most  butter  contains  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  somewhere  be- 
tween the  farmer's  butter-worker  and  the  consumer's 
table  some  of  the  moisture  is  likely  to  evaporate. 

One-pound  prints  of  butter  will  lose,  on  an  average 
for  the  first  few  weeks,  about  one  quarter  of  an  ounce 
in  weight  every  week,  if  they  are  packed  so  that  air 
can  circulate  around  them.  If  they  are  packed  close 
together  in  a  box,  the  shrinkage  will  be  about  one  half 
as  much. 

However,  the  person  buying  butter  expects  to  receive 
a  full  pound,  and  if  he  doesn't  get  it  from  one  person 
he  will  try  somewhere  else.  About  sixteen  and  one- 
eighth  ounces  seems  to  be  the  proper  weight  of  a  print 
of  butter  when  packed.  To  be  sure,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  of  those  eighths  of  an  ounce  will  make  a 
pound,  but  even  that  is  a  small  matter  compared  with 
satisfied  customers.  The  city  retail  grocer  has  had 
elastic  business  principles  so  long  that  his  reputation 
is  not  enviable.  The  success  of  marketing  from 
the  farm  direct  to  the  consumer  rests  largely  on  the 
business  principles  -which  the  individual  farmer  or 
farmers'  associations  adopt.-  People  are  judged  by 
,  appearances  even  though  appearances  are  deceiving. 
Therefore,  full  weights  and  measures  are  worthy  of 
our  most  careful  attention. 


The  Fittest  for  the  Farm 

A CANVASS  of  the  business  men  of  almost  any  city 
of  importance  in  any  part  of  our  country  will  dis- 
close the  fact  that  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
men  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  industries  of 
those  cities  were  farm-bred.  When  this  fact  is  brought 
out,  we,  as  farmers,  almost  insensibly  find  our  shoulders 
squaring  and  hea,ds  assuming  a  higher  level.  But  isn't 
there  another  angle  to  this  tribute  to  farm  upbringing? 

Unquestionably  the  health,  energy  and  intelligence 
contributed  by  the  farmers  have  insured  greater  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  to  the  cities,  but  has  not  the 
fullest  farm  progress,  such  as  improvement  in  marketing 
of  farm  crops  and  more  economical  farm  production, 
been  delayed  by  loss  of  the  most  ambitious  farm  youth 
constantly  moving  to  the  cities? 

Without  the  influx  of  farm  blood  there  would  not 
have  been  the  extension  of  commercial  and  industrial 
'business  in  the  cities  and  the  outlet  for  surplus  farm 
products  would  have  been  proportionately  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  middlemen  would  not  have  built  up  so 
effective  a  system  for  absorbing  the  revenues  of  the 
farms,  had  not  the  ambition  and  initiative  going  with 
recruits  from  the  farm  kept  the  vigor  of  city  thought 
working  and  scheming  at  high  pressure. 

This  much-discussed  movement  of  farm  youth  to  the 
cities  has  really  had  a  more  complex  influence  on  our 
national  life  than  is  usually  credited  to  it.  The  consid- 
eration of  greatest  importance  is  to  know  whether  the 
youth  most  fit  to  organize  and  develop  the  farming 
industry  according  to  modern  requirements  are  now 
moving  cityward,  or  do  the  majority  of  those  now  leav- 
ing the  farms  lack  in  those  qualities  which  in  days  past 
led  them  to  think  there  were  greater  opportunities  in 
the  cities. 

When  studied  in  a  broad  way  there  seem  to  be  good 
grounds  to  believe  that  those  now  recruiting  the  cities 
from  the  farms  generally  have  in  view  employment  on 
the  city  car-lines,  with  the  express  companies  or  in  the 
shops  where  the  wage  can  be  only  nominal  and  the 
expectation  of  advancement  not  encouraging. 

The  number  who  have  had  training  in  agriculture, 
engineering  or  other  special  lines  constitute  but  a  small 
proportion  of  those  who  are  leaving  the  farms  for  the 
cities.  If  then  the  best  material  out  of  which  will 
-develop  our  future  farmers  is  now  remaining  on  the 
farms  and  the  least  fit  material  is  migrating  to  the  cities,' 
this  problem  will  solve  itself. 

The  important  thing  is  to  provide  means  whereby  the' 
youth  of  the  farms  can  learn  to  judge  fairly  the  com- 
parative advantages  of%  farm  and  city  life,  always 
remembering  that  all  farmers'  sons  cannot  be  suited 
with  farming  arjy  more  than  all  doctors'  sons  can  be 
satisfied  with  medicine  as  an  avocation. 


Flint  Corn  for  High  Altitudes 

CONSULT  your  geographies  and  find  how  high  you 
live  above  the  sea-level,  for  that  will  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  kind  of  corn  you  ought  to  plant.  Though 
more  delicately  worded,  such  is  the  advice  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  to  the  farmers  of  that  State. 

Cooperative  tests  conducted  over  a  period  of  three 
years  show  that  varieties  of  flint  corn  are  better  adapted 
for  the  production  of  ripe  grain  and  stover  than  dent 
varieties.  For  elevations  of  from  six  hundred  to  one' 
thousand  feet,  flint  corn  was  best  for  grain,  and  there' 
was  no  decided  preference  as  far  as  stover  was  con-, 
cerned.  For  elevations  less  than  six  hundred  feet,  dent 
corn  was  best  for  grain,  stover  or  silage. 

Other  information  on  this  subject  seems  to  show  that 
as  we  go  north  from  New  York  State  the  effect  of  the 
increased  latitude  is  similar  to  that  of  a  higher  altitude, 
and  -vice  versa.  Thus  in  the  New  England  States  flint 
corn  does  well  at  about  sea-level,  and  dent  corn  grows 
successfullv  in  the  South  even  at  high  altitudes. 
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Quality  Prices  for  Quality  Eggs 


Why   It   Pays   to   Sell   Your   Eggs   Where   the   Price    is    Set.  by  the 

Goods   and   Not   by  Guess 


PRODUCING  better  eggs  is  a  farm- 
er's problem.  Furnishing  the  incen- 
tive for  producing  of  eggs  of  the 
highest  quality  is  an  egg-buyer's 
problem.  Both  problems  are  simple.  Both 
require  extra  care.  Neither  one  will  be 
fully  solved  without  the  other  being 
worked  out  at  the  same  time. 

The  production  of  eggs  of  the  best 
quality  involves  considerable  pains  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  who 
is  not  already  taking  these  pains  because 
he  has  formed  the  habit  of  doing  all  his 
work  well  Will  not  do  so  unless  he  is  paid 
for  his  trouble.  The  only  way  of  getting 
at  him  is  to  touch  his  pocketbook. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  the  eggs 
sold  by  the  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  purchased  on  the  "case-count" 
basis,  or  at  best  "rots  out."  "Case  count" 
means  that  a  flat  price  is  paid  for  all  eggs 
regardless  of  quality  or  condition.  On 
the  "rots-out"  basis  the  actually  rotten 
eggs  are  not  paid  for.  but  evervthing  else 
goes.  Eggs  that  are  small,  dirty  and  stale 
bring  as  much  money  as  new-laid  eggs 
that  are  large  and  clean.  This  means  that 
the  producer  of  good  goods  fails  to  get 
his  share  of  the  returns. 

The  Best  Price  for  the  Best  Eggs 

In  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  such  sys- 
tems of  buying,  there  are  probably  more 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  who  are  mar- 
keting eggs  above  the  average  in  quality 
than  there  are  buyers  who  pay  average 
prices  and  get  eggs  below  the  average  in 
quality.  This  means  that  the  dealer  is 
not  paying  a  price  as  high  as  the  quality 
of  the  eggs  would  warrant. 

The  table  shows  some  figures  furnished 
by  a  Kansas  egg-buyer.  They  are  taken 
from  his  books  and  represent  the  eggs 
purchased  direct  from  farmers  during 
June.  1912. 

On  May  31st  this  dealer  was  paying 
fourteen  cents  a  dozen  and  taking  every- 
thing that  was  brought  in.  without  refer- 
ence to  quality.  On  June  1st  he  began 
buying  on  a  basis  of  two  grades  which 
he  called  "firsts"  and  "seconds."  He  paid 
fifteen  and  one-half  cents  for  the  firsts. 
These  were  eggs  that  were  of  good  size, 
clean,  uncracked  and  new-laid.  He  paid 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  for  seconds,  or 
eggs  that  were  small,  dirty,  shrunken  or 
cracked.  Rotten  eggs  were  discarded  and 
not  paid  for  at  all. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  referring  to  the 
columns  marked  "Dozen"  of  "firsts"  and 
"Dozen"  of  "seconds"  that  the  firsts 
greatly  outnumbered  the  seconds.  There 
was  not  a  sin.gle  day  in  the  whole  month's 
business  when  this  did  not  hold  true.  In 
the  sum  total  of  the  month's  business  the 
"firsts"  outnumbered  the  "seconds"  more 
than  three  to  one.  This  is  only  a  single 
instance,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  true  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  certainly  will  where 
quality  buying  is  practised.  * 

By  referring  to  the  columns  headed 
"What  they  brought  at  15^  cents"  and 
"What  they  would  have  brought  at  14 
cents."  on  the  first  day's  business,  which 
happened  tp  come  on  Saturday,  this  dif- 
ference amounts  to  nearly  $10.  If  these 
eggs  had  not  been  graded,  but  bought  on 
the  flat  price,  the  persons  who  had  taken 
care  of  their  eggs  and  brought  in  the  663 
dozen  of  "firsts"  would  have  gone  home 
with  nearly  $10  less  money  than  they  did 
Ri)  home  with.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  columns 
headed  "What  they  brought  at  12^  cents" 
and  "What  they  would  have  brought  at 
14  cents."  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  per- 
sons that  brought  the  254  dozen  second- 
class  eggs  went  home  with  nearly  $4  less 
.than  they  would  have  taken  home  if  they 
had  been  selling  at  the  flat  price.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  person  who  sells  a 
poor  product  should  receive  a  leas  price. 

Quality  Buying  Eliminates  Guessing 

The  difference  between  the  $10  and  the 
$4  comes  out  of  the  dealer's  pocket.  This 
particular  dealer  says  that  he  is  glad  to 
■pay  this  difference  because  he  gets  more 
first-class  eggs.  At  the  same  time  he 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  getting  and  does 
not  have  to  guess  at  the  number  of  "sec- 
onds" or  "rots"  that  he  may  possibly  get 
as  he  did  when  fixing  a  flat  price.  The 
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price  is  set  by  the  goods  and  not  by 
.guess.  The  guess  is  not  likely  to  favor 
the  farmer  as  the  dealer  does  the  guessing. 

There  are  rules  that  every  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  selling  good  eggs  at  a  good 
price  should  follow  : 

First :  Use  males  from  one  pure  breed, 
mate  them  with  hens  instead  of  pullets, 
and  keep  it  up  year  after  3^ear.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  secure  a  flock  that  will  lay 


The  greater  the  difference,  the  better  it  is 
for  all  concerned.   It  is  possible  to  market 
eggs  that  are  over  ninetj'-five  per  cent, 
^'firsts"  by  observing  a  few  precautions. 

Infertile  Eggs  Keep  Best 

Third  :  Keep  the  male  birds  from  the 
laying  flock  except  during  the  breedin.g 
season.  If  yon  sell  eggs  on.  the  quality 
basis,  it  will  pay  you  for  your  trouble. 
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SECONDS 


FIRSTS 
AND  "seconds" 
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3 

76 
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40 
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4 

80 
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28 
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5 
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21.39 

19.32 

35 

4.37 

4.90 

25.76 
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6 

36 

5.58 

5.04 

12 

1.50 

1.68 

7.08 

6.72 

7 
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15.50 

14.00 

35 

4.37 

4.90 

19.87 
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8 
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73.33 

68.04 
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21.25 
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96.58 

91.84 

10 

95 

14.72 

13.30 

29 
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4.06 
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17.36 

11 
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77 
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12 
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13 
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22 
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10.65 
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14 
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26.19 
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44 
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31.69 
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15 
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17 

17 
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1 
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2.52 

18 
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38.28 

34.58 

47 
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19 
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70 
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20 
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60 
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32.20 

21 

53 
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16 
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9.66 

22 
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15.96 

81.52 

76.72 

24 

96 
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13.44 

18 
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2.52 
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15.96 

25 

66 

10.23 

9.24 

20 

2.50 

2.80 

12.73 

12.04 

26 

72 

11.16 

10.08 

28 

3.50 

3.92 

14.66 

14.00 

27 

71 

11.00 

9.94 

22 

2.75 

3.08 

13.75 

13.02 

28 

88 

13.64 

12.32 

9 

1.12 

1.26 

14.76 

13.58 

,29 

470 

72.80 

65.80 

85 

10.62 

11.90 

83.47 

77.70 

Total  .. 

4,425 

$685.87 

$619.50 

1,397 

$174.62  ■ 

$195.58 

$860.50 

$815.08 

uniform  eggs  of  good  size  unless  one  goes 
to  the  expense  of  getting  a  pure-bred  flock 
outright.  It  has  been  shown  by  experi- 
ment that  a  hen  lays  a  larger  egg  than 
when  she  was  a  pullet,  and  that  hen  eggs 
hatch  better  and  produce  larger  and 
stronger  chicks  than  pullet  eggs.  Having 
selected  male  birds  of  the  breed  you  pre- 
fer, use  that  breed  persistently  year  after 
year.  Using  males  from  one  breed  and 
then  another  is  almost  as  bad  as  using 
mongrels. 

Ninety-five  Per  Cent,  of  "Firsts" 

Second  :  Sell  your  eggs  only  to  a  buyer 
who  candles  and  grades  and  who  is  willing 
to  pay  at  least  three  cents  more  for 
"firsts"  than  for  "seconds."  If  your  pres- 
ent buyer  does  not  candle,  sell  to  one  who 
does.  Some  buyers  make  a  difference  of 
eight  cents  between  "firsts"  and  "seconds." 


Out  of  2,205  eg.gs  from  Kansas  flocks  that 
had  no  male  bird  present,  and  that  were 
candled  by  experts  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  there  were 
1,427.  or  63.8  per  cent.,  first-class  eggs. 
Some  of  these  eggs  had  been  properly 
cared  for  and  some  had  not,  but  all_  were 
infertile.  Out  of  2.257  eggs  from  Kansas 
flocks  that  had  male  birds  present  these 
same  e.xperts  found  only  916,  or  40.6  per 
cent.,  first-class  eggs.  The  conditions  in 
this  case  were  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
first  except  that  there  were  male  birds 
present,  and  there  was  a  difference  of  23.2 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  infertile  eggs. 

In  money  this  means  that,  even  if  you 
are  not  taking  particular  pains  with  your 
eggs,  by  removing  the  male  bird,  they  will 
net  you  over  two  thirds  of  a  cent  per 
dozen  if  you  are  receiving  three  cents 
more  for  "firsts"  than  for  "seconds."  Two 


An  excellent  type  of  wall  nest.    The  sliding  door  at  the  end  can  be  shut  at  night 


thirds  of  a  cent  is  worth  just  as  much 
when  added  to  the  selling  price  of  the 
dozen  eggs  as  it  is  when  added  to  that 
of  a  pound  of  beef  or  pork  on  the  hoof. 

Fourth :  Provide  roomy,  clean  nests. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  nest  for 
every  six  hens.  Foul  nests  cause  dirty 
eggs.  Dirty  eggs,  no  matter  how  large  and 
fresh,  are  alwa}"s  graded  as  "seconds"  or 
lower.  It  will  not  do  to  wash  the  e.ggs  in 
trying  to  make  them  clean.  A  washed 
egg  is  classed  as  a  "second"  because  it 
spoils  sooner  than  an  unwashed  one. 

Dirty  nests  are  generally  caused  by  the 
fowls  roosting  on  the  edge  of  the  nests 
and  allowing  droppings  to  fall  in.  or  by 
the  hens  waitin.g  at  the  edge  of  their 
favorite  nest  for  another  hen  to  get 
through  laying  and  fouling  the  side  of  the 
nest  with  droppin.gs  as  they  wait.  In  the 
nest  illustrated  the  sliding  door  at  one 
end  may  be  shut  at  night.  This  will  keep 
the  birds  from  roosting  on  the  nests.  The 
narrow  board  by  which  the  hens  enter 
the  nests  allows  their  droppings  to  fall  on 
tlie  floor  instead  of  accumulating  to  soil 
their  feet  and  then  the  eggs.  The  re- 
movable board  on  the  front  of  the  nests 
makes  it  convenient  to  clean  them. 

Keep  Eggs  as  You  Would  Milk 

Fifth :  Gather  the  eggs  often,  and  keep 
them  in  a  cool,  drj"  place  all  the  time  until 
sold.  It  was  found  by  the  Government 
egg  experts,  while  working  in  Kansas, 
that  oijt  of  385  clean,  infertile  e.ggs  that 
were  collected  twice  a  day  and  kept  in  a 
cave  or  cellar,  that  was  cool  and  dry,  until 
they  were  taken  to  town,  and  kept  out  of 
the  sun  on  the  way  to  town.  375,  or  97.4 
per   cent.,   were   "firsts"   when  candled. 

At  the  same  time,  out  of  479  clean  but 
fertile  eg.gs  which  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  nests  until  marketed,  only  60,  or 
13.2  per  cent.,  candled  out  first-class.  This 
is  a  long  way  from  a  perfect  record  and 
is  duplicated  surprisingly  often.  Between 
these  two  extremes  there  are  differences 
in  de.gree. 

Clean,  infertile  e.g.gs  taken  from  straw- 
stacks  .gave  only  29.1  per  cent,  first-class 
eg.gs.  Clean,  infertile  eggs  from  under  a 
corn  crib  gave  70.8  per  cent,  "firsts." 

To  produce  first-class  eggs,  all  condi- 
tions must  be  ri.ght.  Eggs,  like  milk, 
should  be  cooled  just  as  soon  as  possible 
after  produced,  kept  cool  and  marketed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Like  milk  and  butter, 
eggs  become  tainted  by  odors  and  should 
be  kept  away  from  onions,  turnips,  kero- 
sene, or  anything  else  having  an  odor. 

Sixth :  Use  the  small,  dirty  or  cracked 
e.ggs  at  home.  Small  eggs  are  just  as 
wholesome  for.  food  as  large  ones.  They 
cannot  be  sold  for  as  much  as  lar.ge  ones 
however,  for  they  are  not  worth  so  much. 
Dirty  eggs  are  also  good  if  fresh,  but  do 
not  look  well.  Because  of  this  fact  they 
are  classed  as  "seconds."  Cracked  eggs 
will  mold  and  spoil  quickly.  Eggs  found 
in  stolen  nests  are  alwavs  of  doubtful 
qualitv.  It  is  better  if  you  use  them  cau- 
tiously at  home.  By  using  the  small,  dirty 
and  doubtful  eggs  at  home,  it  is  possible 
to  build  up  a  reputation  for  first-class 
eggs  and  make  about  three  cents  a  dozen, 
or  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
first-class  and  second-class  e.ggs. 

The  Candling  Process 

For  those  who  rnay  not  be  familiar  with 
the  process  of  candling  I  will  explain  that 
a  fresh  egg  presents  a  clear  pale  yellow 
appearance  when  a  bright  light  shines 
through  it.  An  inferior  or  bad  egg  shows 
dark  spots,  blotches,  blood  veins  and  fre- 
quently an  enlarged  air  space. 

Various  devices  for  candling  or  testing 
eggs  arc  used,  but  all  have  for  the  essen- 
tial principle  a  strong  light  in  a  case  which 
is  opaque  except  for  an  oval  aperiurc| 
slightly  smaller  than  an  egg  and  beforcj 
which  the  egg  can  be  quickly  placed. 

The  aperture  is  either  made  in  a  leather 
diaphragm  or  is  lined  with  some  soft 
material  against  which  the  egg  can  be 
firmly  pressed  so  that  all  the  light  comes 
through  the  egg.  The  operator  works  in 
the  dark.  A  skilful  egg  candler  can 
quickly  tell  the  approximate  age  of  an 
egg.  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  the  degree 
of  deterioration,  and  if  incubated,  to  just 
what   extent   the   germ   has  developed.l 


Sweet  Clover 

A  So-Called  Weed  Which  Farmers  are  Beginning 
to  Recognize  as  a  Useful  Crop 

By  H.  N.  Vinall 


Hogs  pasturing  on  sweet  clover  in  Iowa 

SINCE  colonial  days  there  has  grown  along  our 
roadsides  a  legume  classed  as  a  weed  by  farmers, 
weed  commissions,  and  even  experiment  station 
officers.  A  weed  is  "any  plant  out  of  its  place." 
Many  of  our  most  useful  crop  plaints  are  therefpre 
weeds  under  certain  conditions.  So  this  characterization 
of  sweet  clover  is  not  so  much  a  disgrace  after  all,  for 
while  it  is  making  roadsides  unsightly  it  is  furnishing 
splendid  bee-pasture  and  improving  every  foot  of  land 
on  which  it  grows. 

lentil  late  years  the  only  steadfast  friend  of  sweet 
clover  has  been  the  bee-man,  whose  neighbors  have  in 
ma:^  cases  uttered  imprecations  against  him,  accusing 
him  of  scattering  the  seed  with  malicious  intent. 

There  are  Three  Varieties  of  1 1 

This  antagonistic  attitude  is  undergoing  a  change, 
and  the  agricultural  press  now  contains  many  articles 
by  stock-growers  who  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  this 
"new  discovery"  which  promises  to  make  their  poor 
lands  a  profitable  stock  range  for  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep.  As  is  often  -the  case,  many  over-enthusiastic 
advocates  appear  and  make  preposterous  claims.  My 
purpose  is  to  place  sweet  clover  before  Farm  and  Fire- 
side readers  in  its  true  light,  recounting  its  weaknesses 
as  well  as  its  strong  points. 

The  most  common  kind  of  sweet  clover  and  the  one 
to  which  most  writers  refer  when  the  simple  name 
"sweet  clover"  is  used  is  technically  known  as  Melilotus 
alba.  This  is  the  white-blossomed  sort,  and  it  is  also 
quite  frequenth-  designated  as  Bokhara  clover  and 
Melilot,  or  Melilotus,  the  latter  title  being 
the  most  common  in  the  Gulf  States. 
^^'hen  the  yellow-blossomed  sort,  Melilotus 
officinalis,  is  meant,  the  term  yellow  is 
usually  attached  to  the  name  as  "yellow 
sweet  clover."  Both  of  these  species  are 
quite  common  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  both  are  biennial,  maturing 
their  seed  the  second  year  after  planting. 
The  root  then  dies. 

The  seed  of  the  yellow  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  white,  but  can  be 
distinguished  by  seed  analysts.  The  plants 
of  the  yellow  are  less  vigorous,  more 
spreading  in  form  of  growth  and  a  trifle 
earlier  in  maturity.  Most  people,  how- 
ever, depend  on  the  color  of  the  bloom  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  white. 

The  other  yellow-flowered  Melilotus 
common  in  the  United  States  is  of  small 
growth  and  only  an  annual.  It  is  known 
technicallj-  as  Melilotus  indica,  but  has 
been  man}'  times  referred  to  as  Melilotus 
parviflora.  It  is  common  in  the  Gulf 
States  and  in  southern  California  and  is 
quite  easily  distinguished  from  the  other 
species  by  its  smaller  and  less  branched 
growth  and  more  compact  blossom  panicle. 

The  sweet  clovers  are  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  of  the  Old  \A'orld.  and  were  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  colonists  as  early  as,  1738.  Only  in 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  their  value  as  cultivated 
field  crops  been  even  partially  recognized.  The  aroused 
interest  in  them  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  dis- 
semination, especially  of  the  white  sweet  clover,  and  it 
is  at  present  grown  extensively  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Kentucky  and  Utah  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio. 

Sweet  clover  is  found  growing  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  grow  in  humid  and  also  in  semi- 
arid  localities,  on  the  rather  "acid"  soils  of  the  East 
and  the  alkali  soils  of  the  West,  on  both  sandy  and  clay 
soils,  in  fact  there  are  but  few  localities  or  conditions 
where  it  will  not  thrive. 

A  Good  Stand  is  Sometimes  Hard  to  Get 

The  matter  of  a  good  stand  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
appointing feature  connected  with  the  utilization  of 
sweet  clover.  Farmers  noting  its  rank  growth  along  the 
rc^adsides  and  around  dumping-grounds  presume  it  to 
be  an  eas}'  matter  to  secure  a  stand  on  their  cultivated 
fields,  but  many  failures  are  apt  to  be  encountered. 

The  exact  causes  of  these  cases  of  failure  have  not 
yet  been  determined.  Perhaps  in  a  majority  of  times 
it  has  been  poor  or  delayed  germination.  The  average 
germination  of  twenty-two  samples  of  southern-grown 
seed  tested  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  fourteen  per  cent. ;  the  same  number  of  sam- 


ples of  northern-grown  seed  averaged  thirty-seven 
per  cent.;  while  twenty-eight  samples  of  imported 
seed  -averaged  fifty-six  per  cent.,  the  difference 
being  almost  entirely  due  to  variation  in  the  amount 
of  hard  seed.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these 
figures  is  that  if  we  are  seeding  for  a  hay  crop  con- 
siderable quantities  of  seed  must  be  used.  As  much 
as  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  hulled  seed  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  stand  thick  enough  to  keep  out 
weeds  and  make  a  good  quality  of  hay. 

As  explained  before,  almost  any  soil  if  reasonably 
well  drained  will  grow  sweet  clover.  Farmers  in  Colo- 
rado and  other  irrigated  sections  are  finding  it  useful 
on  ground  made  useless  for  ordinary  crops  by  seepage ; 
in  Nebraska  they  utilize  it  in  the  sandhills,  and  in  Ken- 
tucky they  grow  it  on  their  clay  hillsides  to  prevent 
washing. 

Be  Sure- to  Have  a  Compact  Seed-Bed 

Some  of  the  very  poorest  clay  soils  are  capable  of 
producing  a  good  crop  of  sweet  clover,  especially  if 
these  soils  are  of  limestone  origin.  Like  the  clovers,  it 
does  best  on  a  well-limed  soil. 

The  one  thing  which  must  be  remembered  in  prepar- 
ing land  for  sweet  clover  is  to  get  the  seed-bed  well 
firmed.  On  this  account  corn-stubble  or  potato-ground 
is  preferable  to  newl}'  plowed  fields.  If  plowing  is 
necessary,  it  must  be  done  several  months  previous  to 
seeding,  so  that  the  soil  will  have  time  to  settle. 

In  the  humid  sections  the  best  plan  is  to  roll  the  land 
after  seeding,  as  is  done  for  wheat.  In  the  semi-arid 
sections  where  it  is  dangerous  to  compact  the  surface 
soil,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  moisture,  a  sub-surface 
packer  can  be  used  before  seeding  or  the  ground  har- 
rowed repeatedly  with  a  drag-harrow. 

Numerous  successes  are  reported  from  seeding  the 
sweet  clover  in  spring-sown  grain,  but  one  cannot  in 
this  way  expect  to  secure  the  most  possible  from  the 
sweet  clover,  as  the  grain  will  retard  its  development. 


Flowers  and  seed 


Sweet  clover  growing  in  practically  pure  sand  in 
western  Nebraska 


Sweet  clover  in  shocks  ready  for  the  seed-huller 

Fertilizers  are  usually  unnecessar}'  for  starting  a 
sweet-clover  field,  but  it  is  always  best  to  lime  the  soil 
if  it  is  not  of  limestone  origin,  and  in  all  cases  see  that 
it  is  inoculated,  if  not  naturally,  then  artificially,  by 
scattering  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  of  soil  from  an  old  sweet-clover  patch  over  the 
field  and  harrowing  it  in  quickly  before  the  bacteria  are 
killed  by  the  sunlight. 

A  study  of  sweet  clover  shows  that  the  seed  falls  on 
the  ground  in  the  late  summer  or  fall  and  germinates 
for  the  most  part  the  following  spring.  Information 
on  the  best  time  for  seeding  is  incomplete  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  conflicting  advice  on  the  subject. 

Much  of  the  process  of  storing  up  reserve  food  in  the 
roots  for  use  the  following  year  is  prevented  by  fall 
seeding,  even  when  the  stand  is  not  ruined  by  heaving. 
The  vigor  of  the  second  year's  growth  depends  largely 
on  this  store  of  plant-food  in  the  root.  The  advantage 
of  fall  seeding  lies  in  the  opportunity  for  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  or  in  the  introduction  of  sweet 
clover  into  a  rotation  without  the  loss  of  more  than  one 
regular  crop.  In  the  Gulf  States  February  is  usually 
the  most  favored  month  for  seeding. 

The  principal  requirement  is  to  delay  seeding  until 
the  seed-bed  is  in  perfect  tilth.  The  seed  can  then  be 
sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  or  put  in  with  a  grain- 
drill.  These  methods  are  formulated  for  fields  in  which 
the  clover  is  seeded  alone ;  when  using  it  in  rotations, 
it  can  be  sown  in  the  spring  on  fall  wheat  or  with 
spring-sown  oats  or  barley.  Seeding  with  a  nurse 
crop  usually  means  the  loss  of  one  cutting  of  the 
clover  during  the  first  year. 

The  poor  or  delayed  germination  of  the  seed 
means  that  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  the  hulled, 
and  at  least  five  pounds  more  of  the  unhulled,  seed 
will  have  to  be  used  to  insure  a  good  stand.  Home- 
grown seed  has  usually  given  better  results  than  that 
secured  from  some  other  part  of  the  country. 
Second  and  third  trials  are  much  more  apt-  to  suc- 
ceed, owing  to  the  soil  becoming  inoculated.  Many 
farmers  who  have  failed  to  secure  a  stand  at  first 
should  try  again  on  the  same  field,  as  it  will  gradu- 
ally become  inoculated. 

Sweet-Clover  Stacks  Need  a  Waterproof  Covering 

The  first  year  after  seeding  in  the  spring,  if  no 
nurse  crop  has  been  used,  at  least  one  cutting  of  hay 
should  be  obtained  unless  the  field  is  pastured.  If 
seeded  in  a  nurse  crop  of  grain,  the  nurse  crop 


should  be  cut  for  hay  if 
drought  threatens  the  life  of 
the  sweet  clover,  otherwise 
the  field  can  be  harvested  for 
grain  and  some  late  pas- 
turage obtained  from  the 
sweet  clover. 

The  second  year  the  sweet- 
clover  plant  should  start 
growth  early  and  furnish 
abundant  early  pasture,  after 
which  in  the  North  a  hav 
crop  can  then  be  obtained 
with  the  expectation  of  secur- 
ing sufficient  seed  in  the 
aftermath  to  reseed  the  ground,  or  the  hay  crop  can  be 
neglected  and  a  seed  crop  secured  instead.  In  the 
Southern  States  one  hay  crop  and  a  seed  harvest  be- 
sides are  possible. 

Several  of  the  uses  of  sweet  clover  have  been  men- 
tioned previously.  It  is  valuable  for  its  honey-produc- 
ing qualities,  for  hay,  soiling,  silage  and  pasture.  Yields 
of  hay  in  the  North  have  been  as  high  as  one  and  one- 
fourth  tons  the  first  season  and  one  and  three-fourths 
in  two  cuttings  the  second  season.  In  the  South  these 
yields  are  almost  doubled,  two  and  one-half  tons  the 
first  year  and  over  three  tons  per  acre  the  second  year. 

The  crop  should  be  cut  for  hay  before  the  first 
bloom-buds  appear  and  cured  very  carefull}',  as  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  conserve  the  leaves  on  sweet  clover.. 
It  is  usually  best  to  rake  it  into  windrows  when  rather 
green  and  place,  in  cocks  to  dry.  The  hay  does  not  shed 
water  easily,  hence  if  stacked  some  covering  of  slough- 
hay  or  canvas  should  be  provided. 

Live  Stock  Have  to  Learn  to  Like  1 1 

As  a  soiling  crop  sweet  clover  is  not  so  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  bitter  taste,  which  is  more  pronounced 
in  green  feed  than  in  the  form  of  dry  hay. 

As  a  pasture  crop  it  has  been  quite  a 
success.  Hogs,  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
chickens  thrive  on  it  when  given  a  little 
grain  in  addition. 

There  is  very  little  tendency  of  either 
cattle  or  sheep  to  bloat  when  pastured  on 
sweet  clover. 

The  food  which  an  animal  refuses  or 
eats  with  great  reluctance  is  of  very  little 
value.  So  it  is  small  wonder  when  farm- 
ers found  their  cattle  refusing  to  eat  the 
sweet  clover  which  grew  along  the  road- 
side that  they  marked  it  as  a  weed  of  no 
agricultural  value. 

A  few  men,  however,  backed  their  judg- 
ment with  deeds  and  starved  their  cattle 
into  eating  some  sweet  clover  or  induced 
them  to  try  it  by  sprinkling  with  salt  for 
the  first  few  days.  It  is  to  such  men  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  its 
feeding  value,  for  they  straightway  be- 
came its  advocates. 

Cows  and  sheep  having  once  developed 
a  taste  for  it  ate  the  hay  greedily,  and  the 
results  from  feeding  it  were  nearly  equal 
to  those  obtained  with  alfalfa  and  better 
than  those  with  red  clover. 

Its  extremel}'  early  growth  in  the 
spring,  almost  two  weeks  before  the  grasses  or  other 
pasture  plants  are  offering  green  feed,  makes  the  solu- 
tion of  its  use  as  pasture  easy.  Turn  the  cows,  sheep  or 
hogs  onto  the  sweet  clover  when  there  is  no  other  green 
matter  available,  and  they  will  eat  it  readily  and  come 
to  like  it.  Then  one  has  only  to  keep  it  pastured  down 
or  mowed  off  during  the  summer  to  insure  a  continuous 
succession  of  luxuriant  green  pasturage.  Sweet  clover 
contains  the  chemical  coumarin,  which  has  been  known 
to  physicians  for  hundreds  of  years  as  a  corrective  for 
disorders  of  the  digestive  tra'ct. 

How  It  Compares  with  Other  Feeds 

Protein  is  the  most  expensive  constituent  of  farm 
feeds.  Comparative  analyses  of  sweet  clover,  alfalfa, 
red  clover,  timothy  and  cow-peas  showed  that  only  the 
alfalfa  and  cow-peas  excelled  sweet  clover  in  percentage 
of  protein,  the  alfalfa  by  one  per  cent,  and  the  cow- 
peas  by  three  per  cent.  Considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  digestible  nutrients,  we  find  the.  following- 
comparative  values  for  the  different  feeds : 

Sweet-clover  hay  $18.49  per  ton 

Alfalfa  hay   20,16    "  " 

Red-clover  hay   14.12    "  " 

Timothy  hay   9.80  |' 

Cow-pea  hay   19.76  " 

Shelled  corn   20.16    "  " 

[concluded  ox  P-\GE  17] 


Cattle  on  sweet  clover  in  Tasmania 


A  Paint  Lesson 


TO  a  paste  made  of  white  lead 
and  water,  add  linseed  oil 
and  stir. 

Watch  the  oil  drive  out  the  wa- 
ter! Presto!  an  oil  paste  instead  of 
water  paste. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil  rush  tog:ether  and 
cling  together  just  that  way  on  the 
house  painted  with  them. 

What  chance  has  rain  or  snow  to 
dissolve  siich  paint? 


White  lead  and 
w;iter.  with 
layer  of  lin* 

seed  oiL 


Water  poured  oif, 
leaving  white 
lead  and  lin- 
seed oil. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead—ivkite  in  the  kez — 
any  collar  you  -u  ant  to  rtiake  ii  on  the  hou^e. 

Dntch  Boy  WhiTe  Lead  in  steel  kegs,  121^.  23, 
50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil.  1  and  5 
gallon  sealed  cans.    Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  "Painnng  Packet  25"  full  of 
facts  every  house  owner  should  know  about  paint- 
ing. Also  "Handy  Book  on  Painting,"  full  of  in- 
formation for  the  man  on  the  farm.  W>  will  in- 
clude our  catalogue  oi  100  beautiful  stendlsfor  walls, 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo 

Chicago  Cincianad  ClcTclaod 

San  Francisco  St.  Lonis 

Oobn  T.  Lewis  4  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  i.  Oil  Co„  Pituboreb) 


mm 


For  ail  purposes.   Direct  b-om  (aclory, 
Lretght  prrpaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horse*.  Cat- 
tle. Sheep,  Hots.  Podtr>.  Eic 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

«*ve  you  big  txonry—pvz  you  hi<hest 
M»i]  po«iaJ  noa  for  Bi£  FcDce  Bargain  Book 

ROWN  FtNCE  a  ttlBE  CO   Cl.r\  ELA,ND,  OHIO 


New 

Book  Free 


Ben: 


That  s  the  only  kind  oi  tence  it 
pays  to  buy.  Gei  our  newbook, 
convincing  proof  o  f  quality  and 
sensational  new  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

sold  directfrom  factory,  freight 

I  r'_-paid— 23  Slylestochoose  from— tor 
11  p'^fp*'^-*  Wr-tf  lis  npostal  rtoroffer. 
Sieel  Post  Co.  42    >bijo=;     Adrian. Mich. 


CYCLONE. 
LAWN  FENCE 

is  the  highest  grade 
fence  on  the  market,  heavier, 
stronecr  and  closer  spaced 
than  any  other — rust-proof, 
durable,  and  made  by  'be 
exclusiire  Cyclone  method 
of  weaving  which  nukes  it 
sag-proof. 

Cyclone  Fence 
COSTS  LESS  than  inferior 
makes  because  it  is  made 
enormous  quantities  in 
one  of  the  bieecst  fence 
factories  on  earth. 

CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM  GATES 

are  heavily  galvanized , 

built  fol  strength,  fcliabilily 
and    conrenience.  Heayy 
tubalar  steel  frames  and  rust- 
proof fabric.  Double  raising  device;  automatic  stock 
proof  lock;  adiuatable  stretcher  bar  holds  fabric  tight 
and  leaves  frame  free  from  boles  Ibat  weaken  it. 
Big  Catalog  tnd  information  Fbu.   Write  today. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO 


Dept.  68, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


The  Headwork  Shop 

It's  Motto:  To  Lighten  Labor  is  to  Lengthen  Life 


Mice  by  the  Sack 

NEW  idea  in  this  line  came  to 
me  a  short  time  ago,  aiMi  it 
worked  well.  Take  a  common 
grain-sack  into  the  bin  or  where 
the  mice  are  nesting  and  living 
in  the  grain.  Put  the  sack  on 
tliC  floor  in  a  corner  next  to  the  wall.  Prop 
its  mouth  open  with  an  ear  of  com  stood  on 
end.  Lay  a  trail  of  shelled  corn  up  to  and 
into  the  mouth  of  the  sack.  Take  a  scoop- 
shovel  and  shovel  the  grain  over  the  sack, 
covering  it  except  for  the  mouth.  The  mice 
think  the  opening  to  the  sack  a  nice  dark 
place  to  hide  in,  and  they  scuttle  into  it. 
When  they  are  all  in  the  sack,  take  out  the 
ear  of  corn,  gather  up  the  mouth  and  put 
the  sack  with  its  contents  in  a  barrel  of 
water.  I  caught  ?tnd  drowned  eighty-two 
mice  in  three  trials.  Ella  R.  Wiley. 


Home-Made  Wool-Press 

jjERE  is  a  sketch 
of  a  good  wool- 
press  which  will 
come  in  handy  on 
any  farm  where 
sheep  are  kept  : 
Take  a  piece  of 
board  one  inch 
thick,  twelve  inches  wide  and  fourteen  feet 
long.  From  this  cut  four  pieces  one  foot 
long  and  two  pieces  five  feet  long.  Piece  E 
(see  sketch)  is  hinged  to  pieces  D  D  by  two 
hinges  on  each  side  and  to  the  two  pieces 
B  B  by  two  hinges  on  the  other  two  sides 
of  piece  E.  Pieces  C  C  are  hinged  to  pieces 
B  B  by  one  hinge  on  each  end  of  C.  A  is  a 
space  six  by  twelve  inches  through  which  to 
reach  and  catch  hold  of  D.  Lay  strings 
across  B  E  and  D  E  as  dotted  lines  repre- 
sent. Now  lay  the  wool  on  the  press  with 
the  side  which  wqs  next  to  the  sheep  down. 
Raise  B  B  and  D  D,  and  lay  F  F,  which  are 
sticks  with  notches,  -in  the  corresponding 
notches  in  B  B  so  as  to  hold  them  together. 
Now  tie  the  strings  and  open  up  the  press. 

M.  L.  Thompson. 


It  Holds  the  Stick  Firmly 

lUTl^      T*-*   ^"^^"^  y/ood  in  a 
^^^^^^  regular    sawhorse  or 

sawbuck  the  old  way  is 
to  stand  on  one  foot  and 
hold  the  stick  with  the 
other,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult and  tiresome.  Now, 
to  avoid  this,  take  a 
heavy  log-chain,  throw 
the  hook  end  over  the  stick,  and  hook  it 
into  or  over  the  hcVizontal  bar  of  the  saw- 
buck  so  that  the  chain  lies  over  the  stick 
you  are  to  saw.  Draw  up  all  the  slack  you 
can,  and  drop  the  chain,  letting  it  hang 
loose,  and  you  will  find  that  you  can  use 
both  feet  to  stand  on  and  be  comfortable, 
and  your  stick  will  be  held  firmer  than  you 
can  hold  it  with  your  foot.  When  you  wish 
to  move  the  stick,  simply  raise  the  free  end 
of  your  chain,  hang  it  over  the  forked  end 
of  your  buck,  slide  the  stick  or  log  as  you 
wish,  simply  drop  chain  onto  the  stick,  and 
go  on  sawing. 

One  can  saw  very  nicely  with  a  heavy 
log-chain,  say  one-half  inch  links,  without 
hooking  it,  simply  letting  both  ends  lie  on 
the  ground  with  the  middle,  or  rather  the 
middle  part,  lying  across  the  stick  like  the 
illustration.  The  heavier  the  chain  is.  the 
better  of  course.  Henry  W.  Hull. 


Gate- Weight  That  Stays  in 
Order 

'THE  sketch  shows 
a  gate-closing  de- 
vice which  I  have 
found  very  useful,  as 
it  isn't  in  the  way 
and  doesn't  get  out 
of  order.  It  can  be 
attached  to  any  kind  of  a  gate,  but  a  light 
one  does  not  require  as  large  or  as  con- 
spicuous a  closing  device  or  as  heavy  a 
weight. 

For  the  average  small  gate  take  a  one-by- 
foiir  strip  about  three  feet  long.  Cut  this 
into  three  pieces,  sixteen,  twelve  and  eight 
inches  respectively.  Fasten  these  together 
^s  illustrated  antl  attach  a  weight  to  the 
projecting  end  of  the  sixteen-inch  piece  just 
sufficient  to  close  the  gate.  ,G.  R.  Slater. 


A  Powerful  Post-Puller 

T'HIS  post-pufler,  the 
constrtiction  o  f 
which  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustra- 
tion, is  very  handy  on 
the  farm.  When  the 
lever  is  pulled  down, 
the  chain,  which  is 
j  •  hooked  loosely  around 

' — ■'  the  post,  tightens,  and 

the  post  is  pulled  out  of  the  ground  a  little 
way.  When  the  lever  is  raised,  the  chain 
loosens,  and  the  chain  drops  down  ready  for 
a  new  hold.  Harry  E.  Wells. 


To  Keep  the  Spade  Bright 

TF  THE  hired  man  carelessly  puts  the 
spade  away  without  cleaning  it,  you  may 
have  a  hard  time  cleaning  it  next  time  you 
go  out  to  dig.  But  if  you  have  been  careful 
to  put  the  cinders  in  a  nice  pile,  not  more 
than  one  minute  will  be  required  to  clean 
the  spade  and  make  it  as  bright  as  a  new 
dollar. 

Simply  dig  in  the  cinders  for  a  minute  or 
so.  shoveling  them  about  as  you  do  gravel 
and  cement  when  mixing  concrete,  and  the 
job  is  done.  The  cinders  should  be  wet,  as 
they  are  sure  to  be  if  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

We  learned  this  while  shoveling  cinders 
into  a  post-hole  when  building  fence.  It 
works  like  a  charm.       E.  P.  H.  Gregory. 


To  Rewind  Barbed  Wire 

"pHE  sketch  shows  a 
very  useful  device 
for  winding  loose  wire 
and  taking  up  old  wire 
fences.  Procure  an  old 
huggy  axle  and  wheels, 
and  fasten  two  two-by- 
four  sticks  five  feet  long  to  the  axle  as 
illustrated. 

Provide  the  front  end  with  a  rod.  the  end 
of  which  is  bent  to  form  a  crank.  Two  bent 
nails  hold  the  block  which  had  to  be  cut  out 
to  allow  the  rod  to  be  put  in  place.  When 
the  spool  is  on,  the  nails  are  twisted  sfl 
as  to  keep  the  rod  in  place.  If  the  rod 
does  not  hold  the  spool  tightly,  use  wedges. 
One  man  pushes,  and  the  man  in  front  turns 
the  crank.  Wire  can  be  wound  as  fast  as  a 
man  can  walk  and  just  as  evenly  as  when 
bought- new.  Carl  Achilles. 


Woven- Wire  Cow  Racks 

CONSIDERABLE 
lumber  and  much 
work  are  required  to 
build  the  ordinary 
wooden  feed-rack.  A 
better  and  cheaper 
one  of  wire  can  be 
built  as  follows: 
Take  a  sufficient 
length  of  woven  wire 
the  width  and  length  required,  and  staple 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  whole  length  of  it 
along  the  wall  of  the  barn  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Every  eight  feet  under  the  wire  nail 
poles  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
leaning  out  from  the  barn.  Nail  the  upper 
ends  to  the  rafters,  or  if  the  feeding  is 
done  out-of-doors  brace  the  poles  firmly. 
Pull  the  woven  wire  back  from  the  building, 
since  only  the  bottom  of  it  is  attached  to 
it,  and  staple  it  to  each  of  the  poles. 

Staple  one  end  of  the  woven  wire  to  the 
building,  and  cover  it  with  a  board  so  the 
ends  of  the  wire  cannot  injure  the  stock. 
Stretch  the  whole  length,  and  finish  the 
other  end  like  the  first.  If  the  rack  does 
not  hold  enough,  another  width  can  be  put 
above,  observing  the  same  precautions  to 
make  it  tight  and  safe.  If  the  meshes  are 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  size,  any  kind 
of  feed  can  be  pulled  through  by  the  cattle. 
Be  sure  to  use  the  woven  wire,  as  the  tied 
varieties  have  ends  about  the  meshes  which 
will  hurt  the  animals'  tongues. 

F.  H.  South. 
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STEELShirigl^s 
VVillS&ySiiJui 
a  If  iie 


^VTien  you  think  how  cheap  Edwards  Steel 
Shingles  are,  how  much  long^er  they  last,  how 
much  easier  they  are  to  put  on  than  common- 
place roofmg-.  it's  bard  to  tell  just  how  much 
we  do  save  each  btayer.  It's  a  hlg  pile  of  money. 

They  Beat  Wood  Shingles 

The  best  wood  shingles  to  he  had  nowadavs  seldom 
last  10  years,  and  it  s  a  lou?,  siow,  tetlious  job 
pnttinft  them  on.  Besides,  any  buildine  with  wood 
shingles  is  a  regular  "fire  trRp"'— apt  to  burn  up  any 
moment.  E.iwanls  Steel  Shingles  last  o^-er  twice 
a^Ione  as  wood,  and  as  they  come  in  big  clnsters  of 
100  or  more,  anybody  cnn  put  them  on  in  almost  no 
time.  Forthermore.thpv  are  absolutely  fire-proof 
and  are  eruaranteed  bo  by  a  SIO.UOO  Cash  Bond. 

No  Chance  of  Rust 

Unlike  ordinary  iron  ronfine.  EtlwarHs  Steel 
Siting^  never  rust.  With  the  Edwards  Steel  Siiin- 
(tle.  the  nails  are  completely  covered  by  onr  pat- 
ented interlockinK  device,  and  the  edg-ea  ar*-  m^He 
al»sf»lately  rust-proof  by  the  famooB  £dwubJe 
Tii-'ht<role  Process.    No  chance  for  mst. 

Remember,  too.  that  Edwards  Steel  Shin^lee  are 
much  easier  to  put  on  than  any  other  rooting. 

Write  for  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

Edwards  Steel  Shingles  are  not  only  the  longest 
lastJQg^  and  easiest  laid  roof  in  the  world,  hut  their 
cost  is  amazingly  \ow.  That's  becaupe  we  sell  direct 
from  factory  to  user.  And  with  lOO.riOO  good  cus- 
tomers, we  only  want  a  Email  9%  profit  per  Bale. 
And  we  pay  the  freipht.  Just  send  a  postal  for  oar 
Intest  Roofing  Book 458  and  Special  Factory  Prices. 
Then  see  for  yonr<«*'f  what  astonishing  prices  you 
Cftn  now  get  on  the  World's  Finest  Koofing  Mnterial. 
Give  size  of  your  roof,  if  V»o^3ib!e.  Writo  today  end 
our  proposition  will  come  by  return  miiil.  (99) 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing:  Co. 

408-458  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Run  On  Coal  Oil 

Ellis  Engines  give  more  power  on  coal  oil  than 
other  engines  on  gasoUne.  You  save  50c  on  the 
dollar  in  nieL  Strongest,  simplest  engines  made 
—only  three  workine  parts.  Kew  two-cylinder  12 
H.  P.  engine  does  work  requiring  up  to  l.s  H.  P.  AU 
Ellis  En^nes  can  be  run  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  oU  without  extra  equipment. 


hare  patent  throttle,  riring  three  en-  ^ 
gines  In  one.  Automobile  muffler, 
Bpeed  -changing  poveraor,  ruos 
e'r.heiway,  reversible  while  ma- 
ning,  Go^rameed  10  yenrs.  We 
pLiT  freicht.  30  diys  free  trial. 
Buy  direct  aod  snve  money.  Write 
for  e^tsiogue  showing  191^  models 
with  special  prices. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  COHPANT 
107  MnlleH  St..  Detroit.  Mich.  Wo  p»y  Frolglit 


MEN  WANTED 

(t^i^ Prepare  as  Flreman.Brakemen.Elec* 
trie  Motormen,  and  colored  Train  Por- 
ters. Hundreds  put  to  work  — to  8l50 
a  month.  No  experience  neeessarr.  900 
more  want«d.  Fnclose  stamp  for  AppUc*- 
tion  Blank.  Name  position  you  want, 
L  RAILWAY  C  L  Dcpt  33.  IKDIANAPOUS.  IND. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalog* 
free.  Sp«cia  I  Prices  to 
Cbarcbes  and  Cemeteries 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co, 
Box  403  Winchester  Ind. 


Headwork  Winner — March 
Twenty-Ninth 

The  first-prize  contribution  in  the  Head- 
work  Shop,  in  the  March  29th  issue,  was 
"Cat-Proof  Bird-House,"  by  Paul  Schulze. 
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Information  Concerning  Patents 

I\  ADDITION'  to  the  services  now  rendered  sub.scribcrs  who  wish  information 
on  animal  diseases,  reliable  commission  firms  and  advice  on  general  farm  prob- 
lems, Farm  and  Fire.side  has  secured  for  its  readers  a  source  of  reliable  information 
on  patents.  A  search  throuRh  the  records  of  the  V.  S.  Patent  Office  at  Washington 
will  be  made,  when  necessary,  and  free  advice  given  concerning  the  patentability 
of  designs  submitted.  All  questions  asked  will  be  answered  by  a  patent  expert  with- 
out charge  or  obligation.  Correspondence  may  be  made  through  the  Editor  of  the 
Headwork  Shop,  Farm  a.vd  Fire.side.  This  service  docs  not.  of  course,  include 
thi-  procurement  of  a  patent  or  commercial  negotiations  of  legal  nature. 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Deu«iu— AH  Steel 

Hand^me.  cof<t  lest)  than  trood. 
more  durable.  Don't  hay  5  fence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Cataloguo 
and  Speebl  Vrle^u 

^^e  ran  savr  TOn  ntin^y. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
.North  SU.  Kokomo,  Ind. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
save  you  money. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

for  26-in.  hog  fence. 
23!^c.  a  rod  for  49-in.  farm  fence. 
25Hc  a  rod  for  M  in.  poultry  fence. 
SI. 55  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 
Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  HO 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Feuce. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box!27l.  Muncie,  Ind. 


GUARANTEED 

For  5  and  7  Years 

I  sell  at  factory  prIcM.    Yoo  saw 

dealer's  profit.  1  mix  fmh  point 
for  each  order— it  in  ready  to  o»e.  I 
pay  th«  fralght  on  6  (rallons  or  over. 
You  may  try  2  (fallonii  out  of  yoor 
order;  if  not  satisfactory,  return  the 
b-olnncc,  and  (fct  all  yoor  money  back. 
Instructiomi  how  to  paint  with  each 
ortler.  Write  today  for  Fra«  paint 
book  and  color  cards.  Don't  boy  stale 
paint  with  no  life  in  it.  Boy  FrMh 
Mad«-to-Ord*r  G«ar»iit«*d  paints 
from 

0.  L  CtUSE.  The  Paintman.  hte. 

0«p«rtm«nt  1  9 
IZXO-1224  LlggaH  Building 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
*g«n«»  Wanlad— Writo  Me. 
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Don't  get  caught  with 
leaky  roof 

spring  th  3me 


Remember  the  roof  on  your  house, 
barn  or  other  buildings  that  leaked 
a  few  drops  last  fall— a  little  in- 
vestigation now  may  mean  a  big 
saving  when  you  put  on  a  new 
roof  or  replace  an  old  one. 

Certain-teed 


(Quality  Cert-ified— Darability  GuBran-(e«</) 

Roofing 

m  Roils  and  Shingles 

There  is  a  Certain-teed 

Roofing  and  a  simple 
method  of  applying  it 
for  every  building  on  the 
farm.  Look  for  the 
Certain-teed  label  of 
quality  and  1 5 -year  guar- 
antee on  every  roll  and 
crate  of  shingles.  Get 

Ge«rdRo.f«,  P"f^  from  your  local 
The  World's  urg,rt  dealer — he  will  save  you 

manuf actarer  of  . 

Roofings  and  Bufld-  monCy, 
ing  Papers 

Valuable  Book  Free      JT"  "^"^ 

paluable  su£reestioas 
in  our  new  book,  "Modern  Bmlding  Meu  and  Plans" 

—  it  tells  you  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do — it  suf- 
eests  economics  and  conveniences  that  will  save  you 
money.  A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  SI 
— but  as  it  shows  the  use  of  our  Ccr- 
tairt'teeti  Roofing  on  all  kinds  of 
model  bomes  and  farm  buildings,  we 
offer  it  to  you  at  2  5  cents. 
We  prefer  to  have  you  go  to  your 
lumber,  hardware  or  building  material 
dealer,  who  will  gladly  get  you  a  copy 
FREE.  If  you  write  ud,  enclose  25c 
to  cover  cost,  postage  and  mailing. 


Modern 

1 D  EA  S 
PLANS 


General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co* 

E.  St  Loait,  HI.  York,  Pa.  Marteillet,  10. 
MioneapoUs       San  Francisco         Winnipeg,  Can. 


**Direct  from 
Factory  to  Horse** 

Biggest  and  beat  Catalog  of  Vehicles 
Harness  and  Accessories  published, 

J^^^Saved  OD  this  op-to-dafe  bngg; 
M M  shows  how  Murray  saves 

bM  yoQ  from  3^  to  H 

Shipped  direct  from  fac< 
tory.   4  weeka'  road  trial. 
2  re»rs'  guarantee-  Get 
the  Murray  Book  before 
TOU  buy.    Postal  will  brinff  , 
it-    Investi^tg  our  claims. 

Write  for  it  today^ 
The  Wllber  H,  Murray  Mfg.Co.  835  5th  Ave. Cincinnati* O. 

Buy  Farm  Land 

at  $10  an  acre  up  along  South-  i 
ern  Ey.,  M.  &  O.  R.  R.  and  I 
Ga.  S.->.  and  Fla.  Ry.    Values  \ 
rapidly  advancing.    Plenty  ot 
ra^n — no  blizzard's.  Growing 
cities  demand  move  farm  produce, 
:f.  poultry  and  dairj  ing  pay  handsomely.      Ei^  i>r 
in  apples,  truck,  alfalfa,  corn,  cottoQ.     Great  industrial 
openings    in   all    parts    of  the    South.      *'  SoL;t;iern 
Field"  magazine,  land  lists,  =ind  state  booklets — Free 

M.V.  RICHARDS,  L.&l.  Agt.,  Room  32         Washington.  D.C. 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  NaUon's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
CROWKVG  SECTION— 

along  the 


Atlantic  Coast  Une 

RAILROAD 

In  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 
WILBUR  McCOY,     I        E.N.  CLARK, 
A.  &  r.  Agt.  for  Florida,   A.  &  I.  Agt.lorVirglnla 
Alabama.  Cieorgria,    |     and  the  Carolinae, 
JacksonTille,  Fla.     |     Wilmington,  N.  C.  • 


Dairying  in 
California 

is  a  very  profitable 
business 

The  growing  season  is  such  that  a 
mUch  cow  can  be  kept  at  her  best  for  one 
year  on  one  acre  of  ground,  and  she  will 
earn  you  $10  a  month. 

Alfalfa,  which  here  finds  a  congenial 
home,  is  the  best  possible  food  for  dau-y 
stock. 

Expensive  shelter  for  the  animals  is  not 
necessary. 

.  Local  creameries  take  the  cream  at  top 
prices.  Last  year  the  average  price  paid 
for  bulterfat  .was  about  32)4  cents  per 
pound. 

No  room  here  to  tell  thp  whole  story. 
Send  for  our  new  book,  "Dairying  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley."  It  goes- into  detail, 
and  is  interesting  to  read. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
•  A.  T  <t  S.  F.  Ry.. 
2193  Railway  Exehange,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Profits  of  Forestry 

By  J.  Gordon  Dorrance 

DOWN  in  the  soutliern  Appalachians, 
in  the  mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina,  lies  an  immense  estate  em- 
bracing a  wooded  area  of  close  to  two 
hundred  square  miles.  It  is  called  Biltmore 
for  its  owner,  George  VV.  Vanderbilt  of  New 
York,  and  here  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
first  under  GifFord  Pinchot,  later  under  Dr. 
C.  A.  Schenck  of  Germany,  has  been  carried 
on  a  forest  policy  unique  in  scope  and 
variety. 

Forests  have  been  cut  down  and  planted 
up  again,  abandoned  farm-lands  have  been 
reclaimed  and  afforested,  the  whole  has  been 
managed  skilfully  and  well,  and  every  year 
there  has  taken  place  an  immense  harvest 
of  four  million  board  feet  of  lumber,  five 
hundred  cords  of  tantiic-acid  wood  and  fuel, 
nearly  a  thousand  cords  of  high-quality  pulp- 
wood  and  a  thousand  cords  of  tan-bark.- 
Now  at  last  the  timber  on  only  sixty-eight 
thousand  acres  has  sold  for  $816,000. 

The  average  cutting  limit  for  the  whole 
is  fourteen  inches,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  large  sum  paid  for  the  timber  alone  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  original  purchase 
price,  clearance  of  titles  and  all  expenses 
incurred  in  the  management  of  this  big  tract 
for  the  last  score  of  years,  leaving  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  in  possession  of  all  the  land  and 
young  growing  forest  without  the  outlay  of 
a  cent.    Here  certainly  forestry  has  paid. 

The  large  corporations  are  never  behind 
the  times,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
some  little  time  ago  had  planted  upward  of 
four  million  trees,  on  lands  owned  by  the 
company,  to  provide  for  some  of  their  fu- 
ture requirements  in  timber  and  cross-ties. 

Some  Good  Crops  of  Fence-Posts 

During  the  past  few  years  "fence-post 
famines,"  so  called,  have  induced  the  farmers 
of  Indiana  and  some  other  Middle  Western 


Final  cut  of  Scots  pine  at  Eberstadt, 
Germany 

Roots  and  branches  cut  up  and  piled  and  nothing 
wasted 

States  to  practise  forestry  on  a  small  scale 
with  certain  tree  varieties  especially  adapted 
for  posts.  Osage  orange,  hardy  catalpa  and 
black  locust  have  been  planted  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  only  $8. St)  an  acre,  and  many  of 
these  plantations  have,  at  as  early  an  age 
as  fifteen  years,  yielded  two  thousand  first- 
class  fence-posts  per  acre.  The  great  con- 
venience, not  to  say  economy,  of  a  home 
supply  of  stakes  and  posts,  combined  with 
the  resulting  protection  and  shelter  afforded 
by  the  young  forests,  enhance  considerably 
the  value  of  forest  plantations  for  post  pro- 
duction, plantations  which  are  in  themselves 
highly  remunerative  as  investments. 

Some  By-Products  of  the  Forests 

Though  probably  we  have  not  come  to  it 
yet,  good  woodland  in  Germany  and  many 
of  the  other  European  countries  is  often 
leased  for  the  hunting  privilege  alone,  for 
forty  to  fifty  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  an 
added  means  of  revenue  for  the  owner. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  yearly  value  of  our  forest  fish  and 


A  well-managed  woodlot 

The  weed  trees  have  been  taken  out  and  a  good  stand 
of  American  white  pine  remains 

game  reaches  the  enormous  figur«  of  $33,- 
000.000.  Deer  killed  in  only  six  of  the 
northeastern  States  furnish  us  every  year 


with  food  worth  more  than  $1,000,000,  while 
raw  furs  exported  annually  are  valued  at 
$8,000,000,  and  furs  worth  still  more  are 
kept  for  manufacture  here.  We  know  what 
most  of  the  real  forest  products  are  worth, 
and  these  figures  throw  an  interesting  side- 
light on  some  of  the  by-products. 

One  more  example  illustrative  of  the 
financial  returns  of  a  forest  investment : 
In  the  State  of  Vermont  an  old  abandoned 
farm,  worth  at  the  very  most  $10  an  acre, 
was  planted  to  trees  at  a  cost  of  $5,  making 
in  all  an  initial  expense  of  $15  per  acre. 
Allowing  an«  interest  charge  of  six  per  cent. 


Famous  Black  Forest  of  Germany 

■  !  t  derives  its  name  from  the  dark-green  foliage  of  its 
splendid  spruces  and  Ers 

on  the  cost  price  for  thirty-two  years,  the 
Norway  spruce  when  finallyf  cut  off  paid  a 
net  profit  of  $201.70  an  acre. 

Wooded  lands  are  held  for  the  profits 
they  yield,  like  other  private  property,  and 
now  the  up-to-date  farmer,  and  he  is  quite 
common,  is  just  coming  to  the  realization 
that  it  will  almost  always  pay  better  to 
protect  his  woodlot  while  harvesting  a  tim- 
ber crop  than  to  utterly  destroy  it. 

With  his  forests  well  managed,  and  his 
lands  which  will  not  grow  agricultural  crops 
planted  in  trees,  then  indeed  will  a  very  big 
phase  of  the  conservation  problem  have  been 
solved.  Such  a  solution,  while  benefiting 
the  community  and  the  state,  will  quite 
properly  profit  the  farmer  most  of  all,  for 
without  forestry  we  cannot  have  agriculture. 


Stand  Up! 

By  G.  Henry 
'T'HE  stalk  of  corn  which  stands  up  means 
money  for  the  farmer  usually.    The  field 
of  wheat  which  stands  up  is  a  good  field  of 
wheat. 

The  meadow  that  is  "tall,"  that  stands  up 
ready  for  the  mowing-machine — the  meadow 
that  "holds  its  head  high"  is  the  meadow 
which  produces  high-class  hay. 

The  colt  which  holds  his  head  high  and 
looks  you  in  the  eye  is  the  colt  which  brings 
a  good  price.  The  useful  collie  dog  doesn't 
carry  his  tail  and  nose  near  the  ground. 

The  beautiful  rooster,  well  bred,  valuable, 
proud  father  of  fifty  chicks  and  prouder 
husband  of  thirteen  wives,  holds  his  head 
in  the  air.  He  isn't  afraid  to  proclaim  his 
own  greatness. 

It  is  the  sick  field  of  wheat,  the  sick  corn, 
the  sick  horse,  the  sick  dog,  the  sick  rooster, 
presenting  drooping  heads  and  low  spirits, 
no  matter  how  brilliantly  the  sun  shines, 
which  inflict  sadness  on  your  soul  and  sor- 
row in  your  pocketbook. 

So  consider  the  "Stand  Up  !"  philosophy 
as  it  applies  to  yourself. 

Don't  be  crushed  by  a  little  adversity. 
You  are  not  a  stalk  of  corn  to  be  withered 
by  an  insidious  insect.  You  are  not  a  field 
of  wheat  to  be  laid  low  by  a  heavy  hail  or 
a  strong  wind.  You  are  not  a  colt  to  become 
lazy  and  laggard  because  your  internal  ma- 
chinery has  gone  wrong. 

You  have  what  we  like  to  call  manhood  ! 
You  have  a  mysterious  reserve  force  upon 
which  you  can  draw — and  on  which,  if  you 
do  draw,  your  head  will  automatically  fly 
into  the  air  and  remain  at  an  angle  which 
wins  respect  from  other  men  and  forces 
success. 

You  can  learn  to  respect  yourself  if  you 
will  only  make  yotirself  believe  that  you 
are  worthy  of  respect,  that  you  have  a  right 
to  carry  your  head  high. 


Manure  and  Phosphate  for 
Potatoes 

By  A.  J.  Legg 

YEAR  or  two  ago  I  gave  some  figures 


A 


'to  Farm  and  Fireside  showing  the  value 
of  hen-manure  for  potatoes,  as  compared 
with  commercial  fertilizers.  The  hen- 
manure  gave  the  best  results  in  every  trial. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  a  mixture  of  hen- 
manure  and  acid  phosphate  would  make  a 
better  fertilizer  for  potatoes  than  either 
alone,  as  the  hen-manure  is  deficient  in 
phosphortis,  and  it  is  inclined,  also,  to  en- 
courage the  potato-scab.  The  acid  phosphate 
supplies  the  phosphorus,  and  the  acidity  also 
discourages  the  scab  growth. 

I  mixed  the  hen-mantire  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  acid  phosphate  during  the  winter 
as  it  was  made,  and  stowed  it  in  barrels. 
I  used  about  twelve  pounds  of  sixteen  per 
cent,  acid  phosphate  to  each  barrel  of  hen- 
manure,  and  when  I  planted  my  potatoes  I 
put  a  single  small  scoopful  of  the  mixture' 
in  each  potato-hill.  The  result  was  that  I 
grew  the  nicest,  largest  potatoes  that  I  have 
ever  grown.  There  was  very  little  sign  of 
scab  and  they  were  large,  smooth  and  solid. 


Everybody 
From  Kid 
To  Grandad 


Lik 


es 


Post 


Toasties 

Thin,  crisp  bits  of  white 
Indian  Corn,  cooked  to 
perfection  and  toasted  to  a 
delicate  brow^n  without 
the  touch  of  human  hand. 

You  get  them  in  the 
sealed  package 

Ready  to  Eat 

A  dish  of  Post  Toasties 
for  breakfast  and  lunch, 
with  thick  cream  or  rich 
f  ruit  j  uice,  is  a  dish  that  ep- 
icures- might  chortle  over. 

Nourishing,  economical, 
delicious,  "more-ish." 


is  yours,  no  matter  vrhat  you 
are  up  against,  if  you  own  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  coat  that  keeps  out 
ALL  the  rain 

On  every  label 
we  print  plainly 

Satisf  action - 
Guaranteed 

and 
we  mean 

$3.00 

Everywhere 

If  not  at  yoxir 
deal er's,  sent 
prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 
Send  for  illustra- 
ted folder  de- 
scribing this  and 
other  Fish  Brand 
garments. 


Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto  219 


Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

60  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  Is  conceded  the  best  engrine 
In  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  VA  to  40  horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantagres. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers — their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
cur  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
•well:  testing.heatingr.lighting:  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial,  five  year  (ruarantee. 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 

?'ine,'*  and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
aetory  prices  will  interest  you  mightily.  Writ© 
KOW,  telling  as  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
2061  Oakland  Ave.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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impermanent 
^asa 

cut  out 

«  of 

SoUdKock 


Can  you  imagine  anything  more 
durable  than  a  roof  cut  out  of  solid  rock ! 
Such  a  roof  would  be  practically  indestructible.  Fire 
couldn't  burn  it.    Acid  fumes,  gases,  rain,  snow,  sun  and 
extreme  temperatures  couldn't  injure  it.  ^ 

A  roof  of  this  description — a  roof  that  is  cut  from  solid  rock 
to  all  intents  and  purposes — ^is 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOHNG 

This  roofing  is  made  by  crushing  solid  Asbestos  Rock  and  compressing  the 
long  fibres  into  a  dense,  homogeneous  felt.  Several  layers  of  this  rock  felt  are 
then  permanently  cemented  together  ivith  nature's  greatest  water-proofer, 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  making  a  light-weight  roofing  that  is  virtually  a  solid 
sheet  of  pliable  stone. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  forever  rids  you  from  the  expense  of  repairs.  No  coat~ 
ing.  No  graveling.  Everlasting.  After  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  service 
J-M  Asbestos"  Roofing  shows  no  signs  of  deterioration.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  aU 
roofings  from  the  cost-p>er-year  standpoint. 

Adapted  to  any  building  and  any  climate.  Easily  and  quickly  applied.  If 
yom  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  sample  of  the  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this 
roofing  is  made  and  Illustrated  Book  No.  2360. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manxifacturers  of  Asbestos 
AKD  Magnesia  Products 


ASBESTOS 


Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
Electricai.  Suppijes,  Etc 


Albany  Chicago 

Baltimore  Cincinnati 

Boston  Cleveland 

Bufialo  Dallas 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 


New  York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


San  Francisco 

Seattle 
St.  Louis 
Sjrracuse 
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For  Canada— THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver       193 1 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  qnality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  sellinK  to  the  consumer  means  success. 
We   ship  for  examination,  suaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Cataloffshowsallstyles of  pleasure  vehi- 
cles and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  alto  make  the  "Pratt"  Aatomobilet2 
Elkbart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


THREE  MONTHS 

POWER  d 


Galloway  Is  giving  away  engine  poweri  Ton 
can  Ket  all  you  want—l^i  H.  P.  to  1.5  H.  P.— for  one 
month,  two  months  or  three  months  absolutely  free.  That's 

the  w»v  I  sell  Galloway  Engines.     I  send  one  to  a  man  and  let  ,  ,  . 

Um  tZT  it.    If  be  doeeo't  w&Dt  to  keep  it.  be  jost  aecd^  itbock  aod  1  pay  the  frcisbt  charffM  both  ways.  •ohaUn't  outapttam. 

C«n  \l%  ^^nn  Caveif  l  permanently  Guaranteed!    I'll  cnt  $50  to  $300  off 
lU  ^OUU  OaiCUe   anybody's  prices  and  put  it  in  your  pocket.  And 
I'll  giveyouthevery  best  engine  on  themarket  today— THE  GREATGALLO- 
WAY— backed  by  my  ironclad  guarantee  of  permanent  satisfaction. 

il^GetMy  Special  1913  Proposition!  ZTyV^'l^V^. 

may  get  one  of  these  great  eneines  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you. 
No  canvassing— no  soliciting.    I've  been  four  years  in  working  out  this  amar- 
ingly  generous  plan.   Write  today  for  full  particulars. 
ItmrnXiilt    Umui     UfDITCI  yoD  can  make  nse  of  this  power  riKht  DOW.   Send  a  postal — 
VUlCK,  now— IwnllCI   get  my  hie  tngine  Book  and  my  Special  1913  Proposition — pick 
oat  the  engine  you  want  and  I'll  ship  it  right  away.   Write  me  today  sore.  Address 

WILLIAM  CALLOWAY.  Pr««ld«nt  ^ 

William  Galloway  Co.,    745  Galloway  Staton,  Waterico,  Iowa 

Wo  earrr  •  full  line  of  Enilnc^  et  Chicmjto.  Eensee  City.  Coopcil  Bluff«.  UiimeepolU  end  Winnipeg.  I2C 


Saves  50%infuel 


Built  on  The  ONLY  Correct  Principle 
World's  Best  Farm  Engine  -  ^  to  so. 


Remember,  the  **UNITCD  STATKS"  ia  the  only  ^ngiso 
which  stands  on  iU  feet— nof  a  Horizontal  or  Standard  Vertical. 
Explouionsoccar  low  down  and  shock  is  transmitted  direct- 
ly into  the  earth — not   into   the  enaxnc!    }<em\t  is;  (1) 
lent  vibmtions  entirely  overcome;  (2)  Bulk  anrf  weiKbt  (rrcatly  re- 
duced: (3)  Savins  of  60*  io  fuel;   (4)  The  only  nractieal  portable  enfrine 
made;  (5)  All  parta  in  sight,  easily  understood:  (6)  Lubrieation  ty  gravity, 
the  only  sore  way— (7)  Absolotely  front  proof.    In  order  to  prove  all  th»*o 
claims— and  many  more  points  of  apecial  merit— we  earnestly  invite  yoo  to 

Test  It  Now  At  Our  Risk  30  Days  Free 

Your  eradit  to  caod  with  o*.  Taatthis  Entrinethoronirhlr  forSOday*.  and  if  lati*- 
j  lP"^  y«PM*e»»h.  balance  oa  temu  to  rait.  All  »ii««-2  to  60  H.  P.— rnmitla  and 
dpOD'e  CTlmd«r».  Buma  Gaaoline,  Keroaene.  (;a.i,  nintillate.  Thoasanrts  of  rarm  say 
thiit  U.S.EnEisesarc  world  beaters.  Whj  should  you  think  of  barms  any  other  ensinel 

W'f*  for  Frre  Catalog  And  Oar  Nrw  Ea*y  Paymtnt  Plan 

UNITED  STATES  EMfiME  WORKS.  500  Fiftecntb  Place,  CHICAfiO.  ILL 


Rats  and  the  Bubonic  Plague 

By  Clifford  E.  Davis 

■  .jARMERS  as  a  rule  are  careless* 
I  about  the  rat.     They  read  of  the 

* — 1  bubonic-plague  germs  carried  by  the 
rat  and  agree  about  the  danger  of 
his  presence,  but  neglect  to  make 
war  on  him.  And  the  rat  goes  on 
his  way,  destroying  all  that  he  can 
reach  and  raising  a  prolific  family 
as  a  side  issue. 
When  a  neighbor's  farm  becomes  infested 
with  rats,  it  is  a  menace  to  every  farmer 
around,  for  rats  travel  even  by  day  from 
house  to  house.  A  farm  so  infested  should 
be  compelled  by  law  to  make  a  general  rat- 
hunt.  Poisons  won't  do,  for  they  are  almost 
certain  to  drag  it  out  where  chickens,  stock 
or  dogs  will  get  hold  of  it,  or  into  grain-bins 
or  corn,  with  dire  results.  Where  there  are 
good  hiding-places,  or  chinks  behind  boards 
nailed  on  barns  and  stables,  cats  cannot 
reach  them,  though  the  cats  watch  ever  so 
patiently. 

An  occasional  trap  of  the  spring  variety 
will  kill  some,  but  set  it  where  nothing  else 
can  get  in  it.  Two  things  few  rats  can  resist, 
be  they  ever  so  wary — strong  cheese  and 
fresh  corn  bread. 

When  you  find  a  rat  with  its  tail  lacking 
an  inch,  apparently  bit  or  broken  off  and 
leaving  a  wovmd,  then  that  i^t  has  bubonic 
plague.  Soak  it  in  oil,  and  burn  the  last 
scrap  of  the  carcass. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  found 
that  the  plague  attacks  rabbits  also.  Not 
long  ago  several  were  killed  here  in  Mary- 
land most  terribly  diseased. 

The  Barrel-of-Chaff  Trap 

As  to  the  rat,  clear  away  all  old  rubbish- 
piles  wherein  he  can  hide,  organize  a  rat- 
hunt,  and  if  necessary  pay  a  premium  for 
their  killing.  Where  they  are  numerous,  the 
barrel-of-chaff  trap  is  best.  Fill  a  barrel 
two  thirds  full  of  chaff,  and  scatter  bread, 
meat  and  grain  on  top  until  you  get  the  rats 
used  to  coming  there.  Then  empty  it,  fill 
just  that  full  of  water,  and  put  rocks  in  the 
bottom,  leaving  one  sharp  one  above  the 
surface  with  just  room  for  one  rat  on  it. 
Now  cover  all  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
a  coat  of  chaff  or  bran. 

The  first  rat  in  will  climb  on  the  rock, 
and  the  next  rat  will  fight  for  the  place.  The 
racket  will  attract  all  the  others,  and  you 
will  have  half  a  barrel  of  drowned  rats  in 
the  morning. 

Never  try  to  force  a  cat  to  catch  a  penned 
rat,  for  it  will  not  do  so,  and  the  rat  will 
win  or  escape.  The  cat  must  catch  the  rat 
in  her  own  way,  or  she  gets  frightened  and 
fails.  Qubs,  traps  and  a  good  rat-terrier 
are  the  best ;  but  clean  them  out,  not  next 
week,  but  NOW.  « 


Practical  Test  for  Acidity 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

OST  farm-lands  need  lime  after  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  cropping.  Land  kept 
in  grass  for  hay  is  likely  to  become  acid 
unless  frequently  manured. 

The  best  way  to  test  for  acidity  is  to  put 
a  load  of  lime  on  a  patch  of  land  here  and 
there  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  and 
see  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  the  crops, 
especially  the  clovers  and  legumes.  If 
ground  raw  limestone  is  used  it  should  be 
put  on  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than'  a  ton  to 
the  acre. 


Large  Getting  and  Small 
Giving 

By  Robert  S.  Doubleday 

'T'HE  popular  con- 
*  tention  that  labor- 
saving  machinery  has 
driven  men  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities 
is,  in  my  judgment,  en- 
tirely unsound.  It  is 
true  that  fifty  years 
ago  men  sweated  with 
the  grain-cradle  and 
bent  their  backs  and 
^^^^  calloused    their  palms 

Jf^'  "  with    relatively  primi- 

'  tive  hand  tools,  while 

to-day,  with  modern  farm  machinery,  greater 
results  are  achieved  with  less  labor  by  pro- 
portionately fewer  hands. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor  for  the  production  of  a  bushel 
f  wheat  lias  been  materially  lessened.  There 
has  also  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
laDor  of  producing  an  average  bushel  of 
com,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  growing 
of  potatoes  and  the  harvesting  of  hay.  But 
there  has  been  no  considerable  saving  of 
labor  by  machinery  in  the  raising  of  the 
great  staples  of  beef  and  pork  and  mutton. 

Obversely,  labor-saving  machinery  as  util- 
ized in  the  cities  has  entirely  eliminated  the 
cobbler  and  replaced  him  with  the  man  at 
the  machine  who  can,  with  at  least  no 
greater  effort,  produce  twenty  pairs  of  boots 
or  shoes  where  one  could  have  been  made 
before.  The  telephone  has  displaced  th'e 
mcs.<!enger.  The  automatic  cash  systems 
have  displaced  the  cash-boys.  The  subwajrs 
and-thc  clc^'ated  systems  and  the  electric 
car  systems  have  displaced  many  buses  and 
bus-drivers  and  carriage  lines. 
And  so  we  might  continue  citations  with- 
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out  limit.  If  increased  productive  capacity 
through  the  use  of  farm  machinery  has 
driven  men  from  the  farms  to  the  cities,  why 
has  Hot  the  vastly  greater  increase  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  through  the  use  of  machin- 
ery in  the  cities  driven  men  to  the  country? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction from  the  farms  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  production  and  demand. 
It  has  been  confidently  predicted  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  United 
States  will  be  importing  wheat  to  meet  its  do- 
mestic requirements,  instead  of  exportiijg  it. 
And  the  prediction  is  based  upon  the  safe 
criterion  of  measured  crops  and  the  estab- 
lished increase  of  known  consumption. 

Coupled  with  the  erroneous  contention  to 
which  I  have  referred  we  also  find  an  ac- 
companying view  of  marked  peculiarity, 
most  recently  expressed  to  the  effect  that  if 
we  would  "destroy  all  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  forget  how  to  make  them,"  "back 
to  the  farm  the  hungry,  barefooted  populace 
will  pour,  with  crooked  sticks  for  hoes  and 
ox-teams  for  power  " 

I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with 
good  sense,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  miss 
sound  economics  by  only  a  trifle  less  than  a 
thousand  miles.  Lessening  the  sweating  in 
the  corn-fields  has  not  driven  men  into  the 
sweat-shops  of  the  cities.  The  whistle  of 
the  steam  thrasher  has 
driven  no  men  to- 
ward the  whistle  of  the 
factory.  The  riding 
plow  has  not  crowded 
men  on  to  the  park 
benches.  The  harvest- 
ing-m  acbine  upon 
which  the  farmer  rides 
in  comparative  ease 
and  comfort  and  har- 
vests more  grain  in  a 
day  than  he  could 
cradle  or  mow  now  in 
a  week  of  hardest  toil 
has  produced  no  harvest  of  half-paid,  under- 
fed, ignorant  and  overworked  city  laborers. 

They  Overlook  the  Ethical  Side 

An  abnormal  social  condition  exists  under 
which  those  who  labor  most  arduously  re- 
ceive the  least  and  farming  is  exclusively  a 
matter  of  labor;  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
brawn  entirely,  as  in  years  gone  by,  but 
none  the  less  a  matter  of  labor  of  both 
muscle  and  brain.  The  worn  and  ill-re- 
warded farmer  and  the  farmer's  son  are 
confronted  with  the  fact  that,  while  they 
labor  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  for  a 
meager  and  uncertain  reward,  there  are  at 
least  some  in  the  cities  who  have  acquired 
the  knack  or  had  the  fortune  to  get  without 
giving,  to  acquire  in  great  and  generous 
measure  without  rendering  an  equivalent 
Others  have  done  it,  then  why  not  they  ? 
There  are  no  such  opportunities  on  the 
farm.  The  purely  ethical  aspect  of  it  has 
never  been  impressed  upon  them. 

The  simple,  easily  ascertainable,  all-suf- 
ficient truth  is  many  farmers  have  made 
little  more  than  a  scant  living.  And  men 
have  no  relish  for  labor  which  is  so  tragically 
underpaid,  and  in  the  field  of  which  there  is 
no  opportunity,  no  lottery  chance,  of  large 
gains  for  small  gifts.  They  are  willing  to 
take  a  chance  even  though  they  don't  know 
the  game. 

Average  Returns,  $700 

Two  years  ago  the  aggregate  of  farm 
crops  was  estimated  to  be  worth  ten  billions 
of  dollars.  Whereupon  tlie  press  yelped  a 
strident  paean  for  the  "rich  farmer,"  the 
farmer  made  affluent  by  protective  tariffs, 
Philippine  domination  and  other  political 
devices,  aided  by  the  compelling  influence  of 
certain  show-window  statesmen  with  the 
gods  of  rain  and  sunshine  and  circumstance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  farmers 
actually  received  at  the  farms  was  vastly  less 
than  ten  billions.  And  the  .Agricultural  De- 
partment, with  its  normal  consistency,  had 
included  in  the  aggregate  the  hay  and  the 
grain  and  the  cattle  and  the  horses  and  the 
swine  raised,  blissfully  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  hay  and  the  grain  raised 
by  the  farmers  was  fed  to  their  own  cattle 
and  their  own  horses  and  their  own  swine. 

But  even  with  our  calculations  made  upon 
a  liberal  basis  the  average  returns  to^  those 
engaged  in  farming  did  not  exceed  $700  a 
year.  When  we  have  taken  from  this  the 
cost  of  extra  labor, 
taxes,  interest  and  the 
inevitable  incidentals,  the 
net  average  income  of 
the  farmer  is  reduced  to 
a  shadow.  Confronted 
with  increased  and 
rapidly  increasing  value 
of  farm  lands  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  inc.eased 
cost  of  what  he  is  ob- 
liged to  purchase  on  the 
other,  he  observes  that 
his  candle  is  burning 
briskly  at  both  ends.  Is  it  then  remarkable 
that  he  leaves  the  dust  and  the  relative  isola- 
tion and  becomes  a  strap-hanger  and  a  flat- 
dweller,  with  an  eye  that  he  fancies  keen, 
ever  open  for  iiis  chance  at  large  getting 
and  small  giving? 

And  have  we  not  then  the  country  prob- 
lem as  well  as  the  city  problem,  one  as  press- 
ing as  the  other,  and  lieither'  of  them  to  be 
befogged  by  the  element  of  machinery  ? 
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Stretching  Wire  Fences 

By  H.  F.  Grinstead 
T  IS  always  best  when  practicable  to  set 
fence-posts  early  in  the  spring,  a  month 
before  the  wire  is  to  be  stretched.  The 
posts  thus  become  settled  and  more  stable. 
To  the  novice  it  seems  a  simpler  matter  to 
fasten  the  stretcher-chain  to  a  tree  or  post 
beyond  the  corner  post  so  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  work  of  stapling  the  wire 
to  the  corner  post. 

This  is  a  great  mistake ;  for,  unless  the 
stretcher  is  fastened  to  the  corner  post  or 
end  support  of  the  fence  in  making  the 
final  stretch,  it  will  slacken  when  the 
stretcher  is  removed,  for  the  reason  that 
the'  corner  post  has  not  been  pulled  solid 
against  the  brace  with  the  stretcher.  A 
stretcher  with  a  lever  at  top  and  also  at 
bottom  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  single-lever 
stretcher,  since  with  this  the  wire  can  be 
brought  to  the  proper  tension  on  uneven 
ground. 

Staple  the  wire  at  every  post,  but  not 
every  strand.  Wire  stretched  in  hot  weather 
will  remain  tighter  than  if  stretched  in  win- 
ter. This  is  due  to  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  metal. 


The  Price  of  Gas-engine  Fuels 

By  James  A.  King 

This  is  the  Fourth  of  a  Series  of  Short  Articles 
on  the  Gas-Hngine 

COURSE  the  price  of  gas-engine  fuels 
^"^is  reguteted  chiefly  by  the  supply  and 
demand.  That  always  regulates  the  price 
of  anything,  so  we  will  disregard  it  in  this 
discussion.  We  will  also  ignore  the  matter 
of  freight  charges  for  the  present,  because 
that  depends  on  the  distance  one  is  from 
the  refinery  from  which  he  buys  his  oil. 

What  Determines  the  Price  to  the 
Consumer? 

So  now  we  have  the  subject  trimmed  down 
to  three  items:  (1)  the  cost  of  the  crude  oil 
to  the  refiner,  (2)  the  percentage  of  each 
grade  obtainable  from  the  crude  and  (3)  the 
cost  of  distilling  and  refining.  The  first  of 
these  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  difference 
between  the  supply  and  demand.  The  third 
is  dependent  upon  the  methods  used.  So 
the  really  important  item  for  us  to  consider 
is  the  second  one,  the  percentage  of  the 
crude  oil  which  is  available  in  the  form  of 
each  grade  of  fuel.  And  also  remember  that 
the  demand  for  gasolene  is  growing  much 
faster  than  is  the  demand  for  any  or  all  of 
the  others. 

Why  Kerosene  is  Cheaper 

Are  you  surprised  that  kerosene  can  be 
bought  by  the»  barrel  for  a  half  to  a  third 
what  gasolene  can  ?  And  then  remember 
that  it  adds  several  cents  a  gallon  to  the 
final  price  we  pay  in  order  to  make  that 
gasolene  or  kerosene  water-white.  And  re- 
member that  taking  out  .that  coloring  does 
not  add  materially,  if  at  all,  to  its  value  for 
burning  in  an  engine. 

The  refiner  pays  a  certain  amount  for  each 
barrel  of  his  crude  oil.  It  costs  him  a  cer- 
tain amount  to  distil  each  of  these  grades  of 
fuel  from  his  crude  oil.  He  must  have  a 
certain  average  net  profit  from  his  business. 
So  what  fuels  he  does  have  a  demand  for  he 
must  sell  at  such  a  price  that  he  can  pay  for 
his  crude,  pay  the  total  cost  of  all  the  refin- 
ing processes,  and  still  leave  him  a  profit. 

He  can  easily  sell  all  the  gasolene  he  gets. 
In  fact,  he  could  sell  more  if  he  could  get  it. 
He  can  sell  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  other 
fuels  he  gets.  The  surplus  of  these  other 
fuels  he  must  store  up  in  expensive  tanks 
that  hold  millions  of  gallons.  The  expense 
of  storing  this  surplus  and  the  interest  on 
all  this  idle  money  must  also  be  paid  out  of 
the  price  he  gets  for  what  he  does  sell. 

Consequently,  he  must  have  a  good  big 
price  for  all  that  he  can  sell.  He  would  be 
glad  to  sell  all  that  surplus  of  heavy  fuels 
left  on  his  hands  at  practically  what  it  costs 
him.  That  would  be  better  than  storing  it 
and  taking  all  the  risk  of  loss  from  fire.  So 
that  gasolene,  for  which  there  is  a  big  de- 
mand and  of  which  there  is  a  comparatively 
small  supply,  costs  the  consumer  a  big  price, 
while  naphtha,  kerosene  and  distillates,  of 
which  there  is  an  immense  supply  and  for 
which  there  is  only  a  comparatively  small 
demand,  are  gladly  sold  at  a  small  price.  If 
all  the  internal-combustion  engines  in 
America  to-day  could  burn  any  or  all  of 
these  fuels,  there  would  be  an  abundant 
supply.  All  fuels  would  sell  for  a  much  less 
price  than  gasolene  does  to-day,  but  of 
course  for  a  little  more  than  the  unrefined 
distillates,  the  cheapest  and  most  powerful 
of  all  fuels  to-day. 

Estimating  Fuel  Costs 

Let  us  just  make  a  little  comparison  on 
this  subject  of  costs  to  the  consumer.  We 
will  base  the  comparison  on  prices  as  they 
exist  to-day.  We  will  take  the  prices  at  the 
refineries  so  that  the  comparison  will  apply 
to  all  sections  of  the  country,  because  freight 
rates  to  any  point  are  practically  the  same 
for  the  different  grades  of  petroleum  fuel. 
In  each  case  we  will  figure  the  fuel  in  barrel 
lots  without  considering  the  cost  of  the  bar- 
rels, as  it  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

Water-white  gasolene  costs  thirteen  cents 
a  gallon.  Gasolene  of  the  sam,e  flash-point 
and  gravity  test,  but  not  water-white,  costs 


ten  cents  a  gallon.  Water-white  kerosene 
costs  five  cents,  and  engine  kerosene  of  the 
same  tests  which  is  not  water-white  costs 
four  cents.  Mid-continent  distillate  testing 
about  38°  will  cost  only  three  cents. 

Suppose  a  man  has  a  little  two-horse  sta- 
tionary engine  which  will  burn  about  one 
hundred  gallons  of  gasolene  in  a  year.  He 
also  has  an  automobile  which  will  burn  at 
least  three  hundred  gallons  a  year.  On  top 
of  this  he  has  a  tractor  that  will  burn  five 
thousand  gallons  a  year.  This  makes  a  total 
of  5,400  gallons  of  gasolene  a  year  which  he 
burns.  We  will  suppose  that  he  can  burn 
the  cheaper  grade  of  gasolene  costing  ten 
cents  at  the  refinery.  Now,  if  all  three  of 
these  engines  were  built  to  burn  distillate, 
costing  three  cents  at  the  refinery,  instead 
of  having  to  burn  gasolene,  he  would  have  to 
burn  only  eighty-four  per  cent,  as  much  fuel, 
or  4,536  gallons.  This  would  cost  him  only 
$136.08.  So  that,  by  being  able  to  burn 
this  heavier,  cheaper,  more  powerful  fuel,  he 
would  be  saving  $403.92  a  year. 


Better  be  a  little  lazy  than  so  smart  that 
you  always  overdo. 

The  well-tilled  corn-field  is  not  disturbed 
by  political  agitations. 

Debt  is  a  brake  on  the  wheels  of  progress. 
Get  the  brake  off  as  soon  as  possible. 

Before  starting  any  farm  machinery  see 
that  all  the  parts  are  in  good  working  order, 
and  safe. 


Loans' for  Farm  Improvements 

[By  R.  H.  Wood 
COME  bankers,  it  has  often  seemed  to  me, 
have  been  slow  to  adopt  modern  ideas. 
In  many  cases  they  have  retarded  agricul- 
tural development.  I  hav^  known  them  to 
refuse  loans  to  good  farmers,  and  upon 
good  security,  for  the  purchase  of  fencing, 
siloes,  lime,  fertilizer  and  improved  live 
stock.  I  have  known  them  to  advise  farm- 
ers to  stick  to  wheat,  potatoes,  corn  and 
beans.  In  the  South  they  advised  planters 
to  stick  to  cotton  and  tobacco. 

r  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  has  bor- 
rowed five  hundred  (^ollars  for  a  saloon 
license,  with  very  little  trouble  and  little 
security,  yet  the  same  bank  advised  a  good 
farmer  against  investing  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  a  pure-bred  bull  calf.  Fortunately 
there  are  bankers  whose  advice  is  better. 

Short  Loans  are  of  Little  Value  to  Farmers 

Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is 
much  dift'erence  in  men  as  to  the -use  of 
money.  Some  men  can  make  better  use  of 
five  hundred  dollars  than  others  can  make 
ot  a  thousand  dollars. 

A  certain  man  has  eighty  acres  of  fair 
land.  He  has  such  improvements  as  he  has 
been  able  to  make.  His  land  cost  him  six- 
teen hundred  dollars  and  is  worth  the 
money.  He  wants  to  fence  the  entire  farm 
and  to  cut  it  into  two  fields'.  This  will  give 
him  plenty  of  pasture  and  protect  the  crop 
upon  his  tillable  land.  He  has  two  cows 
and  wants  to  buy  three  more.  He  wants 
part  of  a  car  of  ground  limestone  and  some 
ground  phosphate  rock.  He  wants  a  little 
clover-seed  and  a  couple-  hundred  apple- 
trees.  He  believes  in  good  fences,  good 
tillage  and  good  stock.  He  says  that  six 
hundred  dollars  would  put  his  farm  upon  a 
paying  basis.  I  firmly  believe  that  with  the 
improvements  he  desires,  put  upon  the  place 
as  he  would  put  them  there,  his  farm  would 
be  worth  over  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  local  banker  does  not  loan  money 
upon  farm  lands.  He  lends  entirely  upon 
secured  notes  and  chattel  mortgages.  He 
loans  for  short  time  only,  sixty  days  being 
the  usual  period.  My  friend,  the  eighty-acre 
farmer,  has  good  security  for  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  if  he  could  get  it  for  five  years 
at  six  per  cent,  he  could  put  his"  farm  upon 
a  paying  basis. 

Farmers'  Money  for  Farmers 

This  is  a  typical  case  and  a  fair  one,  for 
this  farmer  is  a  capable  and  intelligent  man, 
and  he  needs  the*  money. 

Again,  to-day  I  was  talking  with  a  well- 
to-do  farmer  who  has  a  large  farm  and  most 
of  the  modern  improvements.  He  said,  "Of 
course,  as  for  myself,  I  am  past  the  need  of 
such  loans,  but  I  have  seen  the  time  when 
such  a  loan  as  your  friend  desires  would 
have  been  a  great  advantage  to  me.  It 
would  have  set  the  date  of  my  income  from 
fi\  e  to  ten  years  ahead. 

"To-day  I  have  a  little  money  in  the  bank, 
and  I  wish  that  some  way  could  be  arranged 
that  farmers'  money  could  b'e  loaned  to 
farmers." 

These  two  cases  illustrate  conditions,  de- 
mands and  possibilities. 

What  the  farmer  wants,  and  what,  eventu- 
ally, he  will  have',  is  prompt  loans  without 
any  disgrace  or  embarrassment,  upon  reason- 
able real-estate  security  and  at  reasonable 
interest. 

This  he  wants,  and  with  payments  so  ar- 
ranged that  he  can  feel  safe  in  going  ahead 
and  improving  his  farm.  Any  system  that 
does  not  satisfy  these  demands  will  not  be  of 
any  permanent  benefit.  If  the  farmers  but 
knew  the  value  of  their  own  assets,  they 
would  not  be  long  in  combining  to  devise  a 
system  that  "would  be  safe,  stable  and  satis- 
factory. 


Helps 
Soh^e  ^ 
Hired- 
GM 
Question 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
keeps  the  hired  girl 
satisfied  and  makes 
the  work  far  easier 
and  pleasanter  for  the 
housewife  when 
*'help"  is  not  obtain- 
able. For  it  takes  half 
the  drudgery  out  of 
cleaning  cooking 
utensils,  kitchen  cut- 
lery, churns,  milk  pails 
and  pans  and  half  the 
rubbing  out  of  scrub- 
bing. The  hardest 
things  clean  easiest 
with  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser. 

Many  Uses  and  Full 
Directions  on  Large 
Sifter  Can — 10c. 


YOUR  HEN 


can  be  raised  cheaper 
and  will  produce  more 
eggs  on  our  small 
farms  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, where  green 
feed,  such  as  alfalfa 
forms  two-thirds  of  the 
diet  and  where  they 
forage  in  the  field 
every  month  in  the 
year.  On  a  20  acre 
farm  with  cows  and 
hogs  you  can  raise  one 
himdred  hens  with  al- 
most no  extra  cost. 

Here  is  one  man's 
net  profit  from  one 
thousand  hens: 


January, 
February, 
March,  . 
April, 
May,  . 


S224.99 
149.64 
185.34 
222.50 
157.70 


S940.17 

Write  us  to-day  for 
information  about  our 
irrigated  farms  in 
Northern  California. 
They  are  the  wonder 
of  agricultm-al  experts 

all  over  the  world.  Our  new  booklet  "Settlers'  Stories  from  the  Sacramento  Valley"  gives 
you  names  of  men  who  have  had  remarkable  success.    Write  Us  To-day. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.,  Dept.  157A 

Sll  Wood  Street.  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
412  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  CaL 


Will  Give  You 
Three  Fine  Apple  Trees 


One  each  of  Delicious,  Stayman  Winesap  and  Jonathan, 

greatest  and  best  varieties,  three  to  four-foot  trees,  cut  back  to 
22  inches,  ready  to  plant. 

Sent  free,  prepaid,  by  parcel  post  to  introduce  our  great  farm 
magazine,  'TRUIT- GROWER  AND  FARIMER,"  regular  rate 
a  year.    February,  Garden  and  Poultry  number,  ICQ  pages, 
alone  worth  SI. 

Send  only  50c,  half  price,  for  a  full  year's  trial,  and  the 
names  of  two  friends  interestea  in  farming,  and  trees  will  be  sent 
■ithout  charge.    Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

Send  stamps  or  coin  at  my  risk.  This  offer  good  in  United 
;  .States  only.  Must  be  accepted  by  April  22.  Write  quickly, 
^before  supply  is  gone. 

J.  M.Irvine,  Editor,  Box  301,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Reg.  Trade-Mark 
"Brother  Jonathan" 


5  Year  (iuaranteed  Bugqies 
At- K2  Retail  Price  / ' 


You  take  no  risR  when  you  buy  a  buggy 

from  us.  Wc  guarantee  it  to  please  you,  and  to  be  a  bigger 
value  for  your  money  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else,  or  you 
needn't  keep  it.  Reference:  S.  lU.  Natl.  Bank,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Mutual  Buggies,  Surreys,  Wagons,  etc.,  are 

the  higheBt  qoslity.  handBomest.mostecyliah  Tebiclee! 
uilt.  The  only  line  guaranteed  5  years.  We  sell 
direct  at  wholesale  prices — and  save  you  S25.00  to 
$100.00.  Write  lor  catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

MUTUAL  HARNESS  at  $5.S5  per  set  up:  double 
$14.10  up;  work  harness  $19  up,  allgenuine  leath- 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 

er ;  liighest  quality;  Fulty Guaranteed  25  to  50%  cheaper  than  retail.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today 
MUTUAL  CARRIAGE,  &  HAKNE.SS  MFG.  CO..  St»aon54D,E.  St.  Louis.  Ill, 


or  Station  54P,  200  Fihh  Ave.,  Hew  York  City. 
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DR.  TALKS  ON  FOOD 
Pres.  of  Board  of  Health. 


'"What  shall  I  eat?'  is  the  daily  in- 
qtiiry  the  physician  is  met  with.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my  judgrmeat 
a  large  percentage  of  disease  is  caused 
by  poorly  selected  and  improperly  pre- 
pared food.  My  personal  experience 
with  the  fully-cooked  food,  known  as 
Grape-Xuts.  enables  me  to  speak  freely 
of  its  merits. 

"From  overwork,  I  suffered  several 
years  with  malnutrition,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  loss  of  sleep.  Last  sum- 
mer I  was  led  to  experiment  personally 
with  the  new  food,  which  I  used  in  con- 
junction with  good  rich  cow's  milk.  In 
a  short  time  after  I  commenced  its  use, 
the  disagreeable  symptoms  disappeared, 
my  heart's  action  became  steady  and 
normal,  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
were  properly  carried  out  and  I'  again 
slept  as  soundly  and  as  well  as  in  my 
youth. 

"I  look  upon  Grape-Nuts  as  a  perfect 
food,  and  no  one  can  gainsay  but  that  it 
has  a  most  prominent  place  in  a  rational, 
scientific  system  of  feeding.  Any  one 
who  uses  this  food  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
upon  which  rt  is  manufactured  and  may 
thereby  know  the  facts  as  to  its  true 
worth."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

■"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


Your 

Dream 

Realized 

Whitman's  Sultan 
Vertical  Foin-- 
Cyde  Valve  in 
Head  Light 
Engine  Weight 

Gasoline  Farm 

ENGINE 


Hare  you  ever  dreamed  of  your  Ideal  Engine 
for  all-around  farm  use?  An  engine  that  can  be 
operated  by  any  inexperienced  man  without  the 
trouble  of  learning  Gasoline  Engine  Construc- 
tion? An  engine  that  will  give  more  horse-power 
to  a  given  size  than  its  big.  cumbersome  broth- 
er, the  heavy  horizontal  stationary  gasoline 
engine?  An  engine  that  has  only  fifty-four 
parts  in  its  make-up,  parts  that  are  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  understand  without  difficulty? 
Whitman's  "Sultan"  Engine  has  all  these 
qualities  and  many  more.    Write  for  catalogue. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY 

6919  So.  Broadway,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  O.S.A. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 

Baskets 

^  Froit  and  Tegeta- 
ble  PscksfM  and 
Growers'  Sapplies  of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  fr«e  mooej « laTiof  cataJogue  and 
prio«-lifi. 

Lar^st  Factory  of  Its  Kind  is  the  Cooatry. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOI  AND  BASKET  CO,,  Boi  103,  Ne«  Albanr,  Ind. 

Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Pre«  Book.  Banlch  dleeaw  and  bllgbt 

—kill  Insects.   Use  sprayer tbat  doesmoat 

'    Brown's  Auto  Spray  V 

Has  Auto  Pop  Kozzle.  Most  powerfQl. 
eiTiclent.  ecooomicai  for  Ugbt  work.  40 
■tzesaod  stvie^*— band  and  power  outfits. 
SIMM's  ■aa-CI*')  AiMtcNsnle  for  larger  eprmyc 
THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
16  Jay  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


pnTaTnrC  '■'^-cv.  B)1*>,  tioic*.  i'mum,  robt)l«r.  Gold  C«ia,  Ohio, 
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Planting  Trees  with  Dynamite 

By  Omer  R.  Abraham 

HE  use  of  dynamite  for  tree- 
planting  was  probably  first 
used  on  soils  where  there 
were  boulders  to  be  broken  up 
and  gradually  its  use  became 
wider,  taking  in  other  soils.  Some 
claim  that  it  is  beneficial  to  any 
soil,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
its  use  should  be  confined  to  soils 
underlaid  with  shale,  rock  or  a 
close,  hard  subsoil  of  the  nature 
of  hardpan.  In  such  cases,  when 
properly  used,  the  results  will  be  uniformly 
satisfactory.  Its  proper  use  is  the  one  point  • 
that  determines  success  and  failure.  My 
experience  with  orchard  blasting  is  briefly 
this  : 

As  a  boy  I  had  always  been  cautioned  not 
to  get  near  a  stick  of  dynamite,   and  I 


One-half 

stick 
with  fuse 


One-half  stick  thirty  inches  deep  ready 
to  tamp 

obeyed.  Years  later  I  studied  what  I  could 
find,  in  reference  to  dynamite  and  its  use, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  neighbor  I 
learned  how  to  use  it.  While  I  handle  it 
now  a  great  ^eal.  I  always  remember  that 
it  is  dynamite  and  am  careful  with  it. 

My  first  experience  was  in  orchard  blast- 
ing, and  every  daj'  I  learned  something  new. 
I  soon  found  out  that  it  was  very  necessary 
that  the  ground  be  moderately  dry  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  But  it  was  in  the 
spring,  the  trees  were  on  hand,  they  had  to 
be  set  and  I  could  not  wait  for  the  subsoil 
to  get  dry.  With  the  subsoil  in  this  con- 
dition I  foimd  that  one  half  of  a  stick,  which 
is  one  fourth  of  a  pound,  was  too  much 
when  put  to  a  depth  of  thirty  inches,  or 
even  twenty-four  inches,  for  the  blast  would 
make  a  hole  in  the  subsoil  as  large  as  a 
barrel  and  just  the  shape  of  a  jug.  The 


Ejtcavaticn  made  by  one-half  stick, 
tamped,  thirty  inches  deep  in  wet  subsoil 

opening  for  a  foot  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  no  larger  than  your  fist,  and  as 
it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  with  soil  this  necessitated  cutting 
the  neck  larger.  I  found  that  this  was 
jammed  so  hard  that  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible to  cut  through  it  with  a  spading-shovel. 
When  the  charge  was  j)Iaced  at  twenty 
inches,  the  hole  was  as  large  at  the  surface 
as  anywhere,  and  more  dirt  was  thrown  out ; 
in  other  words,  it  did  not  leave  a  jug  hole 
at  the  top,  but  tore  the  top  out.  I  obtained 
the  best  results  with  one  third  of  a  stick, 
which  was  one  sixth  of  a  pound,  placed 
about  twenty  inches  deep.  But  I  determined 
to  blast  no  more  when  the  subsoil  was  wet 
as  it  is  in  the  spring. 

Last  fall,  after  quite  a  lot  of  dry  weather, 
I  began  on  an  orchard  that  will  be  set  this 
spring.  As  the  subsoil  was  drier,  I  put  the 
charges  down  thirty  inches,  using  one  half  a 


Let  Me'  St)ip  You 
Tills  |9!3  Sp'reader 


FREE 


No  Money  Down — No  Bank  Deposit — Absolutely 
FREE  for  Thirty-Day  Test  on  Your  Own  Farm 

That's  my  1913  offer  to  yoti.  C&n  yotibeatit?  Never.  Doesn*t  It  prove 
to  yua  that  the  GaJtow&y  most  bo  all  and  more  than  I  claim  for  it,  or  I  ooold  never  make 
aarb  an  unhaar<l-of-ofr«rT  Of  eoan*  U  does,  and  I  m««o  jasttbat.  Sand  for  oo*  today;  ffiT«  It  a 
trial  on  your  own  (^np-^anj^wmyyog  P*?V*'„y><*  you  will  say  "Galloway  makaa  tba  beat 


irooaartb".  40,C 


>  f aman  bar*  prwed  it. 

Write  Me  for  My  Big  Catalog  and   New  Special  Propositi 

1  will  Eav«  ]b>u  |£  lo  I-'jO  hy  <  ulting  />tit  mld'^IIninao'i  proflta  on  a  ipraadar 
IbAt  will  work  t«tUr  ftod  oulUst  any  tpreadar  tmilt.  A  I<>w-<1owd,  eas>-to- 
ica'l,  liRht-drnft  machioQ  eov«rr'l  el«Ten  pat«ntf  protactiog  oar  bi(r  n»w 
improTamcDts  aad  makiac  \^  Wit  oal;  Bi>rea'lor  of  tu  kind  ia  tb*  world. 
B.v:kod  hj  a  S3&,000  boad  and  SO.ilOO  cbaltan^a  offer  no  other  manufaclura 
A^rm  t4  mak*  you.  My  big  illuMralad  caUl^  tails  all  aboat  the  Uallowa; 
Write  f'-r  It  to-day  aad  I  will  send  yoQ  my  ufw  rtartlinit  1W8  rr«rlal  pn^poti 
lion,  tolling  you  how  yoa  can  ^t  yoar  tpraadvr  wholly  or  partly  frta.  Wo 
work  or  caaTuciof  lo  do.    iod  I  will  Mad  you  my  big  book 


"A  Streak  of  Gold" 


ThU  teak  !■  wtk  mxr^j  Mim  m  uiy  mu:  r»»uUr  pri^  ll.ro.      Ii  t«  fV»*  fcr  Jutl  aFiiiac 
!©-.Uj.    It  Ull-  !.,»  *..,  fjT  \h'  ni»s«r»,  fc-^w  lo  iprwd  It,  ba«  lo  tMl  y«u  »»U.  ftad 

Wm.  Galloway.  Pres.,WM.  GALLOWAY  CO..  749  fi.iioT^st> 

Waterloo    kiWa.  W><*^  Ipn.'l  >•  nn^maa  u  Ckl«n,  X»mu  CMj,  IWxU  B1>Ii 


stick,  which  I  tamped  tightly  with  the  most  | 
adhesive  dirt  that  was  drilled  from  the  bot-  \ 
tom  of  the  hole.     I  got  good  results,  the  ■ 
ground  cracking  instead  of  jamming.    This  i 
spring  we  will  work  the  loose  dirt  over  with 
shovels  till  it  is  fine  and  then  set  the  tree. 
The  blasts  were  made  exactly  where  each 
tree  was  to  be  set 

Some  orchard  blasting,  we  understand,  is 
done  without  tamping  dirt  over  the  dyna- 
mite.   I  object  to  this  because  the  fullest 


Excavation  made  by  one-lialf  stick,  un- 
tamped,  thirty  inches  deep  in  dry  subsoil 

force  is  not  obtained  unless  the  charge  is 
closely  confined.  When  the  charge  is  not 
tamped,  part  of  the  force  comes  up  the  un- 
tamped  hole. 

Approximate  Cost 

The  expense  of  blasting  holes  for  tree- 
setting  is  about  as  follows :  Each  thirty- 
inch  charge  will  take  one  cap.  about  twenty- 
two  inches  of  fuse  and  one-half  stick  of 
dynamite.  At  wholesale,  in  lots  of  about 
fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds,  forty  per  cent, 
dynamite  will  cost  about  thirteen  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound.  I  used  a  single-tape 
fuse,  which  costs  about  forty  cents  per  one 
hundred  feet,  and  caps  costing  seventy-five 
cents  per  one  hundred.  I  intend  to  try 
cotton  fuse,  which  is  cheaper,  and  said  to 
be  as  good  for  dry  work. 

Making  Ready  for  the  Blast 

We  now  bore  our  holes,  then  make  up  the 
charges  at  some  convenient  place.    If  it  is 


Fairbanks- IN^orse 

Oil  Tractors 


K/aoten^  Gasolin*,  | 
DUtillate  I 


15-25  H.  P. 


The  power  of  15  horses  concentrated  in  a 
single  machine. 

Ea,sily  handled— everything  that  requires 
the  operator's  attention  in  easy  reach. 

Sinirle  Lever  Control.  This  i)ateoted  fea- 
ture simplifies  handling  and  makes  stripping 
gears  absolutely  impossible. 

Economical.  Develops  more  than  rated 
power  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate. 

Engine  is  onr  well-known  horizontal  t3n>e. 
used  by  farmers  everywhere.  Simple.  De- 
pendable.  Yon  can  handle  it  from  the  start. 

Details  of  construction  and  actual  service 
records  gladly  forwarded  on  request.  State 
size  of  your  farm  and  general  character  of 
soil.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.FM  1268 
Also  build  30-60  H.  P. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

900  S.  WabMh  At*..  Chlcagro,  m. 


Effect  of  one-half  stick,  tamp>ed,  thirty 

inches  deep  in  dry  subsoil 

cold,  we  make  them  up  in  some  room  where 
it  is  comfortable,  attaching  cap  and  a  piece 
of  fuse  the  proper  length,  and  tying  same, 
so  that  we  can  carry  a  whole  bunch  of  them 
by  their  fuses  and  drop  one  at  each  hole. 
The  next  operation  is  to  tamp  them,  then 
split  the  fuses  so  they  will  light  easily.  I 
find  the  best  lighter  to  be  a  dry  corn-cob 
which  has  burned  till  there  is  a  coal  on  the 
end. 

Just  one  whiff  of  the  smoke  following  an 
explosion  is  sufficient  to  give  one  a  head- 
ache, so  it  is  well  to  let  the  holes  air  a 
while  before  attempting  to  fill  the  hole  or  set 
the  tree.  If  trees  are  set  before  the  holes 
have  time  to  thoroughly  settle,  they  will 
have  to  be  set  shallow,  as  the  soil  gradually 
sinks  for  a  few  weeks. 

Editor's  Note — In  spite  of  the  confidence 
and  '  apparent  safety  with  which  experts 
handle  djmamite  or  other  explosive,  there  is 
always  an  element  of  danger. 

Study  the  directions  which  come  with  the 
particular  strength  of  explosive  used.  Do 
not  borrow  or  loan  dynamite  without  a 
thorough  mutual  understanding  concerning 
the  proper  method  of  handling,  and  most  of 
all  BE  CAREFUL. 


Ind  ex  to  Advertisements 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
THRESHING 

Every  year  individual  threshing  is  becoming  more 
popular.  More  grain  better  cleaned  and  no  dan- 
gerous delay  waiting  for  merchant  thresher.  Ota* 
Farquhar  Rake  Separator  is  especiaUy  designed 
for  producing  thorough  service  at  minimum, 
operating  expense.  Fewest  possible  parts,  runs 
smooth  and  regular,  every  provision  for  clean 
threshing  of  all  grains.  We  earnestly  solicit  in- 
vestigation. Farquhar  Threshers  stand  all  tests. 
Three  styles— 20  to  40  inch  cylinders.  Also  Saw 
Mills,  Engines,  Boilers,  Gas  Engines. 
Write  for  new  catalog. 

Jl  B.  FARaUHAR  CO^  Ud. 
Box  516,  York.  Pa. 


Over  100  Styles 

and  Sizes  of 


Duk  Implemcatt 


BOOK  FREE 
"The  Soil 

Intensivo 
Tillage" 


Don't  waste  money 
buying  ordinary 
kinds  when  a 
C  TJ  T  A  W  A  T 
seldom  costs 
more — and  often  1 
mnch  less.  At 
least,  get  facts 
abont  CUT- 
AWAYS  (ClaBS'  &■)    If  ;our  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 

Cttxny  Harrow  C*.,  8S4  Main  Strtet,  Higgaoaa,  Cow. 

Makers    of   the    original   CL-4RK    aui  impleTTunU 


POD  CAI  F  Farm  in  Washington  Co..  Pa. 
rwr«  loo  acres.  85  tillable.15  timber 

and  grazing.  Good  Brick  House.  Log  Barn.  Sheep 
House  and  out  building.  Underlaid  with  coal. 
Terms  reasonable.        tttmt  Un.  J.  >■  Hasfa,  kiadaie.  Mia 


TREES 

200  Varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Oenaine.  cheap.  Jsample  cnrraDts  mailed  for  lOc 
Catalog  free.    LEWIS  HOESI'H  A  isO.V,  Box  E,  t>e<le>is.li.I. 


,  SEED  POTATOES  ""i^:^^^^  FREE 

'  ARTHUR   AI^SRISOE,   FISHERS,   N.  Y. 
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This  Atttonatic 
Rotary  Corn  Planter 

is  accurate,  balanced 
for  either  hand  by  its 
center-hung  seed  hopper, 
Etrong,  light,   and  easy 
to  adjust.    It  oiJy  hints 
of  the  big  line  of 


Acme  Planters  \l 


You  can  see  the  others  at  your 
dealer's  or,  if  he  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us  for  our  free 

booklet  "The  Acme  ol  Potato 

ProBt."  Only  be  sure  you 
get  a  planter  w^ith  the 
,       ACME  trade  mark. 

/         Pobtf  Imiriinut  Ct. 

^wjjk        JOt  Front  StrMi 
"X*-^        Ir««rs«  CIti 

il.7S  " 
ACME 

ROTARY  CORN  PLANTER 
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Garden  and  Orchard 
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Hubbard  Squashes  and  Inten- 
sive Gardening 

By  James  B.  Morman 

THERE  should  be  a  dominant  crop  in 
carrying  on  intensive  gardening,  though 
many  crops  may  be  grown  together 
without  injury  to  each  other.  The  two  points 
to  be  considered  are  rotation  and  main- 
tenance of  soil  fertility.  When  these  are 
observed  in  gardening,  the  same  land  may  be 
used  almost  continually  without  danger  of 
deterioration  and  with  profit. 

Sometimes  difficulties  confront  us  from 
insect  pests.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  raising  Hubbard  squashes.  This  is  no 
longer  an  easy  crop  to  raise.  The  main  dif- 
ficulty is  to  overcome  the  squash-borer.  This 
pest  is  not  limited  in  its  range,  but  it  prac- 
tically extends  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  borer  is  the  larval  form  of  a  moth 
which  lays  her  eggs  on  the  vine. 

When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  little  grub  bores 
into  the  main  stem  of  the  plant  where  it 
lives  and  feeds  on  the  internal  tissues  unde- 
tected and  unsuspected'  until  the  vine  with- 
ers and  dies.  Even  then  many  gardeners  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  the  death  of  their 
squash-vines. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Ground 

It  is  of  some  importance,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  raise  a  crop  of  Hubbard  squashes 
under  these  conditions.  My  system  of  in- 
tensive planting  and  culture,  which  experi- 
ence has  proven  to  be  quite  successful,  is 
briefly  as*  follows  : 

The  piece  of  ground  intended  for  the  win- 
ter-squash crop  is  first  put  into  early  pota- 
toes. During  the  winter  the  land  is  well 
top-dressed  with  manure.  Chicken-manure 
is  good  for  this  purpose,  no  other  kind  of 
farm  manure  being  better  for  the  garden. 

In  spring,  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be 
worked,  it  is  plowed  and  planted  to  an  early 
variety  of  potato  like  the  Irish  Cobbler  or 
Early  Rose.  The  seed-potatoes  are  care- 
fully put  on  trays  in  the  fall  to  start  vigor- 
ous sprouts,  and  the  potatoes  are  planted  as 
early  as  possible,  in  order  to  force  them  to 
the  front.  By  this  method  the  potatoes  are 
in  bloom  usually  about  the  last  of  May  or 


A  good  yield — nearly  600  pounds  on 
a  garden  plot  35  by  125  feet 

first  week  in  June  and  have  been  hilled  for 
the  last  time.  This  is  the  time  to  plant 
squash-seed. 

Between  alternate  rows  and  at  distances 
of  about  six  feet  apart,  I  make  hills  with 
some  rich  soil.  For  this  purpose  the  scrap- 
ings from  hen-yards  are  excellent.  An  extra 
seed  or  two  placed  in  each  hill  and  an  oc- 
casional extra  hill  are  an  advantage,  since 
some  vines  will  generally  be  ruined  by  bor- 
ers notwithstanding  what  measures  are 
taken  for  their  control.  Under  favorable 
weather  conditions  the  seed  will  germinate 
quickly  and  make  a  vigorous  growth. 

Bet<veen  the  hills  of  squashes  sweet  corn 
is  planted  at  three-foot  inter\'als  to  finish 
out  the  rows  as  well  as  in  the  alternate  rows 
not  planted  to  squashes. 

Three  Crops  Growing  at  the  Same  Time 

*  Thus,  while  the  potatoes  are  maturing  and 
the  tops  begin  to  die  down,  the  young  squash- 
vines  and  sweet  corn  are  making  rapid 
growth.  When  the  potatoes  are  mature,  they 
are  taken  up  as  quickly  as  possible  by  hand 
digging,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
other  two  crops.  The  balance  of  the  ground 
is  then  sown  to  turnips,  kale  or  other  win- 
ter truck  the  seed  of  which  can  be  sown 
broadcast  and  raked  in.  A  good  top-dress- 
ing of  manure  will  be  beneficial.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  I  have  confined  my  third  crop 
to  turnips,  which  is  usually  a  sure  crop  for 
household  use  or  for  marketing.  Moreover, 
the  tops  furnish  an  excellent  green  feed  for 
the  fowls  during  late  fall  and  early  winter. 

Besides  one  crop  (potatoes)  already  off 
the  ground,  there  are  three  other  crops  (win- 
ter squashes,  sweet  corn  and  turnips),  all 
growing  without  interference  on  the  same 
ground  at  the  same  time.  As  regards  the 
squashes,  which  I  regard  as  the  dominant 
crop  in  this  fall  garden  rotation,  a  single 
cultivation  around  the  hills  in  the  early  stage 
of  their  growth  is  about  all  that  is  required, 
since  the  digging  of  the  potatoes  not  only 
keeps  down  the  weeds,  but  puts  the  ground 
in  excellent  tilth  for  the  squashes  and  other 
crops.    When  these  crops  grow  vigorously. 


weeds  have  little  chance  to  make  head- 
way against  them  even  if  not  hoed. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  of  crop  cul- 
ture are:  (1)  the  young  squash-plants  are 
partially  screened  by  the  potato-tops  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  are  protected  from 
attack  by  the  parent  moth  of  the  squash- 
borer;  (2)  they  make  their  most  vigorous 
growth  between  the  two  broods  of  moths 
which  occur  throughout  a  wide  range  in  the 
United  States;  (3)  the  three  crops  have  soil 
in  good  tilth  from  which  to  draw  nourish- 
ment, and  (4)  it  forms  a  systen~atic  plan  of 
garden  rotation  which,  on  small  areas,  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  the  best  practice 
of  intensive  culture. 

Under  this  system  of  gardening  I  have 
never  failed  to  secure  a  paying  crop  of  Hub- 
bard squashes  even  in  very  dry  times.  But 
the  season  has  much  to  do  with  the  yield  of 
all  the  crops.  The  highest  yield  of  winter 
squashes  secured  was  697  pounds  on  a  plot 
35  by  125  feet.  Last  year  the  yield  was  589 
pounds  on  the  same  amount  of  land,  and 
the  photograph  shows  the  bulk  of  that  crop. 
For  thorough  maturity  and  excellent  qual- 
ity such  a  crop  could  hardly  be  surpassed 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  soil 
.-   1  climate. 

There  was  a  total  of  seventy-two  mar- 
ketable Hubbards  with  an  average  weight 
of  eight  and  one-fourth  pounds.  At  retail 
prices  such  a  crop  would  be  worth  about 
$175  an  acre  for  squashes  alone.  Then 
there  were  the  sweet  corn  and  turnip  crops 
in  addition,  of  which  the  stands  have  al- 
ways been  good  under  this  system  of  cul- 
ture. Moreover,  these  crops  together  are 
excellent  for  conserving  the  moisture  in 
seasons  of  more  or  less  dryness. 

If  the  fertility  of  the 'soil  be  conserved 
by  the  application  of  sufficient  manure,  such 
crops  form  a  good  rotation  and  a  profitable 
system  of  intensive  gardening. 


1-  Ply,  35  lb.  108  sq.  ft.,  $1.10  per  roll. 

2-  Ply,  45  lb.  108  sq.  ft.,  $1.30  per  roll. 

3-  Ply,  55  lb.  108  sq.  ft.,  $1.50  per  roll. 

lA/ O  PVek  M^Arl  f  ^  M  d  CL  A  ^  V0  Terms  Cash.  These  Special  Prices  Only 
vW  CI  rrd  11  tCU  19     1  t^CtrOa   Hold   Good    for  Immediate  Shipment. 

FREIGHT  PAID  to  any  station  east  off  Rocky  Mountains  except  Tex.,  Okla.,  Colo.,  N.D..  S.D.,  Wye,  Mont, 
N.M.,  La.,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.  on  orders  of  three  rolls  or  more.  Special  prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE   BY  HEAT,   COLD,   SUN  OR  RAIN. 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  EVERY  RESPECT.    NO  SECONDS,  REMNANTS  OR  MILL  ENDS. 
Write  for  FREE   SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.    Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.     We  refer  you  to  the  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,    g:?l:iil:  |Sl*  I'.n'-^ie-ni'r'illl.^ork  c,.y. 


the  new  profession 
Ti'ee  Suriery 

Not  overcrowded  and  offers  splendid 
and  unusual  opportunities  to  honorable 
youngmen.  Ages20  to28.  Studentsmust 
have  attended  high  school,  be  at  least  5 
foot  7  inheighth,  physically  sound  and 
of  good  character.    After  completing 
two  years*   course,   good  men  make 
Sl.OOO  to  S5.000  a  year.   Positions  guar- 
anteed to  good  men  after  graduation. 
Every  city,  park,  orchard  and  private 
estate  needs  an  Expert  Tree  Surgeon. 
Positions  open  also  with  established 
companies   or  State  and  National 
Governments.    Special  attention  to. 
Fruit  Growing.    Tuition  moderate, , 
including  first  year's  board.   We  pay' 
salary  second  year.   Write  promptly 
or  full  particulars.  Address  the 
Secretary, 

Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Snrgery 
Box  215       Kent,  Ohio 


iLIGHTNING  ROD 

9c  PER  FOOT 

I  Best  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

I  A  better  conductor  than  required  by  In- 
I  Burance  Companies.  System  complete  with 
I  full  directions  for  installing.  No  agents. 

Kou  get  wholesale  price. 
Buy  Direct— On  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 
Pay  after  you  are  satisfied.   Our  Rods  are 
[  securely  protecting  thousands  of  farm  homes 
I  and  will  protect  yours.    Write  postal  for 
r  FREEbook  on  lightning  protection.  Tells 

plainly  just  the  facts  you  will  be  inter- 

ested  in.  Ask  for  it  today. 

IThe  J.  A*  Scott  Company 

'  Dept.  F2,  Detroit,  Mich. 

.^Vrfd*  Rii-A  Ijite  hungry  wolves 

a>llt;  any  time  of  the  year 
if  yon  use  Magic-Fish-Lure.  Best 
fish  bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  busy 
pulling  them  out.  Write  to-day  and  get  a 
box  to  help  introduce  it.  Agents  wanted. 
J,  F.  Gregory*  Dept.  4^3,  St.  liouis.  Mo 


Corn  Is  Our  Greatest  Crop 

It  is  worth  more  than  any  other  crop 
It  costs  more  than  any  other  crop 

A  big  item  in  this  cost  is  over  one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  actual 
potash,  which  the  corn  crop  takes  from  American  soils  every  year — more 
than  eight  times  the  total  importations  of 


The  corn  plant  uses  over  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  potash  for  every 
bushel  of  ears  produced. 

It  uses  more  than  twice  as  much  potash  as  phosphoric  acid. 
Supplement  the  manure  or  clover  sod  by  400  to  600  lbs.  per  acre  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  at  least  as  much  potash  as  phosphoric  acid — 
0-8-8  or  0-8-10 — or  broadcast  300  lbs.  acid  phosphate  and  100  lbs. 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre  after  plowing  and  before  harrowing,  and 
drill  in  with  the  seed  100  lbs.  per  acre  2-8-8  goods.  On  muck  lands 
broadcast  100  to  200  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  per  acre. 
To  drive  away  cut  worms  and  root  lice,  drill  in  100  lbs.  Kainit  per 
acre  with  the  seed.  Potash  makes  more  sound  ears  in  proportion  to 
the  stalks.  It  makes  much  more  and  much  better  corn  for  either 
crib  or  silo.    Potash  Pays. 

We  sell  potash  in  any  amount  from  one  200-lb.  bag  up. 

Write  for  prices  and  for  free  pamphlet  on  profitable  use  of  fertilizers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc..  42  Broadway,  New  York 


Chicago,  Monadnock  Block 
Savannah,  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bld^. 
Atlanta,  Empire  Bld^.  San  Francisco 
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The  Sulky  with  the  Steel  Frame  and  the 
Patent  Auto  Foot-Shift 

A  Two-Way  Sulkj'  Plow  with  a  steel  frame — a  great  improvement  in  two- 
way  plows.   Something  you  have  never  seen  before. 

Strong,  neat  in  appearance,  all  steel  and  malleable, — not  cumbersome  cast 

iron,  no  surplus  weight  and  the  lightest  draft  sulky  ever  built. 

Notice  the  patent  auto  foot-shift  pedals  in  the  illustration  below.  They 

operate  like  the  foot  pedals  of  an  automobile.  Press  the  foot  pedal;  that's  all  you  do  to  shift 
the  bottoms.    Or,  if  you  choose,  do  it  with  the  hand  lever. 

The  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow  is  always  in  balance,  whether  operated 

by  man  or  boy. 

Some  of  the  Good  Things  About  the 
John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 


1.  steel  Frame   ^ 

Makes  plow  strong,  light   draft,  neat  in 

appearance  and  durable. 

2.  Steel  Arch 

Special  channel  steel,  one  of  the  strongest 
shapes  into  which  steel  is  rolled. 

3.  All  Steel  and  MaUeable 

Practically  unbreakable.  You  can  pound 
any  part  of  it  with  a  hammer. 

4.  Long:  Malleable  Beam  Clamps 

Hitch  «an  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired. 

5.  Flat  Steel  I.ever8 

Handy,  easy  to  operate,  positive,  strong. 

6.  Long  Frame 

Always  in  perfect  balance,  whether  used  by 
man  or  boy. 

7.  Long  Kange  Shift 

Our  patent  auto  foot  shift  operates  easily. 


It  is  really  apowershiftwhenplowisin  motion. 
Most  perfect  and  convenient  foot  shift  e_ver 
invented.  ' 

8.  Chilled,  St«el,  or  Combination  ChiUed  and 

Steel  Bottoms 
Can  be  fitted  with  bottoms  for  any  soil  and 
to  work  under  all  conditions. 

9.  Removable  Shin  Pieces 
Easy  to  take  off  and  replace. 

10.  "Wide  Truct 

Staunch  on  hillside  work.    Steady  running. 

11.  Foot  Lift 

Plow-  alwaysunder  control  of  feet — handsfree 
to  control  the  team. 

12.  Made  in  the  East  for  Eastern  Conditions 
By  men  w-ho  have  made  eastern  soils  and  the 

plows  best  suited  for  them,  a  life's  work. 


Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow.  Don't  buy  a  plow 
until  you  know  all  about  this  one.    J usf  write  us  saying  you  are  interested 


Get  This  Book  Free 

"Better  Farm  Implements 
and  How  to  Use  Them." 
s  how  to  adjustand 
\i5e  farm  implements 
under  var>nng  condi- 
tions. It  hasapracti- 
calencyclopediafor 
the  farm. 
Write  at  once;  to 
be  sure  that  you 
gef'BetterFarm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them. "ask 
for  Package  Xo.  71 


John  Deere  Plow  Co, 


Moline,  Illinois 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Made  in  the  East  for  Eastern  Conditions 


Hollow 


Tile — Steel  Reinforced 


dIperishadle'; 
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is  fireproof,  weather  proof,  i:)ractically  everlastins— the 
most  permanent  type  of  building  construction  known. 

THE   IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks.  It  cannot  burn,  can- 
not  be  blown  over,  will  last  a  lifetime  without  a  cent  for 
repairs.  Glazed  sides  keep  silage  sweetand  palatable.  Any 
mason  can  build  it,  and  it  will  pive  an  air  of  progress  and 
prosperity  to  your  farm  that  will  be  worth  much  to  you. 

Our  Illustrated  Silo  Book 

Is  full  of  valuable  information  for  stock  feeders  and  dairymen. 
It  is  written  L  y  autho:i;ic>  and  should  be  read  by  every  farmer. 
Sf'id  for  /rte  co/y  today — ask  /or  catalog  J  ^ 

NA'nONAL    FIRE    PROOFING  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


One,  Two  or  Three  Years? 

What  is  the  Best  Age  at  Which  Trees  Should  be  Set  ? 
By  O.  M.  Taylor 

pOR  several  years,  nurserymen  have  been 
taxed  to  their  utmost  to  furnish  trees 
to  fill  their  orders  for  the  most  popular  va- 
rieties. Fruit-growers  are  desirous  to  start 
right,  and  are  ready  to  plant  trees  of  any 
age  if  it  can  be  shown  that  trees  of  that  age 
are  most  desirable,  .\uthorities  differ  as  to 
the  best  age  at  which  to  plant  trees.  My 
object  is  to  briefly  set  forth  some  of  the 
claims  made  regarding  the  age  at  which  to 
set  trees. 

From  a  nurseryman's  standpoint  it  is  more 
convenient  and  economical  to  grow  a  solid 
block  of  trees  up  to  the  usual  time  of  dig- 
ging. That  is,  one  year  with  peaches,  and 
two  years  or  three  years  for  the  other  fruits, 
depending  on  variety  and  method  of  propa- 
gation. They  want  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  necessity  of  sending  a  force  of 
men  into  the  one-year  block  to  dig  by  hand 
the  best  trees.  The  tre^e-digger  does  much 
more  rapid  work,  and  the  cost  of  growing 
the  stock  is  lessened,  if  all  the  trees  are  dug 
at  one  operation. 

One  an.d  Two  Year  Old  Trees  Compared 

One-year-old  trees  are  the  cheapest ;  they 
come  into  bearing  about  the  same  time  as 
older  trees,  if  not  sooner ;  the  root  system 
is  not  so  badly  injured  in  transplanting, 
making  the  trees  less  likely  to  die,  and 
causing  the  yearlings  to  recover  and  to  start 
into  growth  more  quickly;  the  height  of  the 
trunk  and  the  general  formation  of  branches 
may  be  started  to  suit  the  grower,  and  the 
branches  developing  the  first  year  may  often 
be  used  to  form  the  framework  of  the  tree. 

A  two-year-old  tree  is  said  to  bear  sooner 
than  a  yearling.  It  is  usually  a  larger,  and 
more  vigorous  tree,  and  is  less  likely  to  be 
broken  down  the  first  year  after'the  orchard 
is  set.  Some  growers  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  skill  to  form  the  head  of  the  tree ; 
it  is  formed  for  him  by  the  nurseryman  in 
the  two-year-old  tree. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  age  of  bearing  is 
in  dispute.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficient  _data  at  hand  to  settle  this  question 
under  all  conditions.  Strong  claims  are 
made,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
one-year  trees  properly  handled  may  be 
made  to  bear  fully  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier 
than,  two-year-old  trees.  It  costs  the  nurs- 
eryman more  to  grow  a  tree  several  years, 
so  that  a  higher  price  must  be  charged  for 
the  older  trees,  and  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation and  of  setting  is  also  increased. 

Those  who  desire  low-headed  trees  often 
find  it  necessary  .to  purchase  one-year-old 
stock,  heading  to  suit  themselves,  as  older 
trees  have  their  heads  formed  in  the  nursery 
and  are  aften  too  high  for  the  purpose  de- 
sired. Strong,  vigorous,  one-year-old  trees 
are  often  in  a  few  years  fully  as  large  as 
some  trees  two  years  old  when  set.  Not 
all  yearling  trees,  however,  branch  uni- 
formly, and  such  trees  require  more  care  in 
pruning  to  bring  the  orchard  into  a  uniform 
condition. 

Much  Depends  on  the  Variety 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  some 
varieties  require  three  years  to  make  desir- 
able trees  for  setting,  and  yearling  trees  of 
strong  growing  varieties  are  often  as  large 
as  two-year-old  trees  of  other  varieties. 
Much  depends  on  the  habit  of  growth  of  the 
variety.  Each  kind  is  more  or  less  charac- 
teristic in  its  growth.  Many  trees  have 
naturally  poorly  shaped  heads,  crooked 
trunks  or  a  poorly  developed  root  system. 
Inferior  stock,  however,  of  all  varieties 
should  be  avoided.  Such  trees  may  be 
bought  at  a  low  price,  but  in  the  end  are 
most  expensive. 

The  tendency  to-day,  in  many  places,  is 
toward  the  purchase  of  one-year-old  rather 
than  two-year-old  trees.    We,  however,  must 
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be  governed  by  circumstances  and  by  XheJ- 
habit  of  the  variety.    Size  alone,  or  even  af  ' 
alone,  is  not  an  index  of  the  true  value. 

It  is  probable,  all  things  considerei 
that  low-headed  two-year-old  trees,  wei. 
branched,  well  grown,  but  not  overgrown, 
are  most  satisfactory  for  the  average  or- 
chardist  who  is  not  an  expert  along  this  line. 
If  suitable  stock  of  that  age  cannot  be  se- 
cured, the  one-year  trees  will  usually  be 
found  satisfactory.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  age  is  not  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  orcharding.  There  are 
many  successful  orchards  of  one,  two,  or 
even  three  year  old  trees  when  set.  Age  or 
size  is  not  so  important  as  the  thorough 
preparation  of  the- home  of  the  tree — the 
soil — and  the  amount  of  intelligent  care 
given  both  to  the  tree  and  to  the  soil, 
especially  in  regard  to  pruning,  spraying, 
applying  plant-food  and  the  character  of 
cultivation  given. 


Uniformity  in  Fence-Posts 

By  W.  F.  Wilcox 
/^UT  here  in  Colorado,  cedar  is  used  for 
posts,  and  the  big  end  is  set  downward 
in  contrast  with  the  eastern  method  of 
sharpening  posts  and  driving  them  into  the 
ground  each  spring. 

Where  cedar  is  plentiful,  one  sees  some 
queer-looking  fences  with  posts  of  every 
length.  One  post  will  be  about  five  feet 
out  of  the  ground,  the  next  eight,  and  so 
on.  It  makes  an  ugly-looking  fence,  to  say 
the  least. 

Last  year  my  neighbor  and  I  put  up  a 
line  fence  through  an  alfalfa-fielc.  and 
^ter  the  posts  were  set  we  sawed  th^  .i  ofi 
an  even  length.  We  set  good  posts  of  uni- 
form size,  and  tlie  fence  was  widely  com- 
mented on  as  adding  materially  to  the  value 
of  the  ranch. 


Let  the  plow  run  deeply,  if  it  isn't  slate 
soil. 

This  spring  make  the  canvas  caps  for 
next  summer's  alfalfa. 

The  pessimist  hears  no  bird-song  but  the 
caw  of  -the  crow. 

Money  will  not  buy  happiness,  because 
those  who  have  happiness  haven't  any  to 
sell. 


The  Kingfisher 

By  H.  W.  Weisgerber 
T  WAS  hurrying  hpme  one  late  September 
evening  after  a  Saturday  afternoon's  ram- 
ble afield  and  awood,  and  while  going  past 
the  breast  of  a  dam  that  walled  up  the 
waters  of  a  spring-run,  I  was  startled  by 
the  loud,  rattled  call  of  a  kingfisher  directly 
overhead. 

Its  suddenness  surprised  rather  than 
frightened  me,  for  I  immediately  recognized 
the  notes  as  those  of  our  fijher.  It  was 
time  for  birds  to  be  roosting,  for  darkness 
was  fast  settling  over  the  land.  But  I  find 
that  Professor  Dawson,  in  his  "Birds  of 
Ohio,"  says  that  they  are  given  much  to 
"fishing"  in  the  nighttime  when  they  have 
young  in  the  nest,  so  as  not  to  attract  too 
much    attention   by   entering   their  tunnel 


nests  in  the  clay  banks.  .And  so.  no  doubt, 
this  bird  that  I  had  heard  was  only  getting 
his  evening  meal — a  late  supper,  so  to  speak. 

Our  belted  kingfisher  comes  early  in  the 
spring  and  remains  late  in  the  fall,  and 
where  there  is  open  water  often  remains 
through  the  winter. 

His  range  covers  the^  American  continent 
from  the  Arctic  regions  to  Panama.  Only 
one  other  species,  the  Texas  kingfisher,  en- 
ters our  country ;  and  less  than  a  dozen 
species  are  found  on  the  two  American 
continents.  The  family  proper  belong  to  the 
Old  World,  and  especially  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago, where  they  arc  most  numerous.  In 
all  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  known 
species,  so  we  can  consider  ourselvee  fortu- 
nate to  have  at  least  one  of  them. 

Economically  they  may  be  considered  as 
worthless,  but  they  do  no  material  harm ; 
for  no  doubt  the  most  of  their  food  consists 
of  "shiners,"  which  arc  valueless  and  are 
only  food  for  other  larger  fish.  But  as  an 
esthetic  factor  he  looms  large  above  the 
horizon  and  therefore  he  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  gun  of  the  fowler. 


Gei  This  BiA19l3  Book 
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I  GARDENING 

^  By  T.  Greiner 


J 


Huckleberries  Under 
Cultivation 

THERE  may  come  a  time  when  we  learn 
how  to  grow  huckleberries  in  our  own 
gardens.  It  has  not  arrived  yet.  We 
have  this  information,  however,  that  the 
huckleberry  or  blueberry  plant  is  very  par- 
ticular as  to  soil  conditions.  The  soil  must 
be  somewhat  acid.  I  have  made  one  trial, 
and  have  one  highbush  huckleberry  on  my 
upland  grounds  now  more  than  twenty  years 
old.  It  has  borne  a  few  berries  for  many 
years,  but  the  birds  always  get  them. 

There  were  so  few,  the  loss  was  not  great. 
If  an  inquiring  reader  is  bound  to  try  his 
luck  with  the  highbush  huckleberry,  he 
should  take  up  some  good  plants  from  their 
native  habitat,  set  them  in  some  spot  where 
the  soil  is  a  little  sour  and  give  a  good 
raulch  of  woods  earth  or  perhaps  sawdust. 
This  will  be  preferable  to  cultivation. 


Sowing  Tomato-Seed  in  the 
Open 

I  frequently  sow  cabbage-seed  right  in  the 
hills  afterward  thinning  to  one  plant  and 
allowing  this  to  make  the  mature  head.  In 
a  warm  location,  a  similar  plan  might  be 
followed  with  tomatoes.  Drop  three  or  four 
seeds  in  the  hill,  and  cover  with  a  little  soil. 
I  usually  do  this,  in  case  of  cabbage-seed, 
with  the  foot  and  then  firm  the  soil  over 
the  seed  by  pressing  the  sole  of  the  foot 
lightly  down  on  it. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  have  tomato- 
plants  spring  up  in  early  summer  in  our 
garden-patches,  where  tomatoes  had  been 
grown  the  year  before  and  a  lot  of  ripe 
fruit  was  allowed  to  decay.  Even  here  in 
western  New  York,  where  the  summers  are 
short  and  often  none  too  warm,  we  some- 
times gather  quite  a  lot  of  ripe  tomatoes, 
especially  of  the  earlier  varieties  like 
Earliana  and  its  strains,  from  these  volun- 
teer plants.  They  grow  particularly  in  early 
sweet-corn  patches,  where  the  tomatoes  have 
a  chance  to  grow  and  mature  after  the  corn- 
stalks have  been  cut.  The  better  way,  how- 
ever, is  to  start  tomato-plants  early  under 
glass  and  transplant  to  open  ground. 


Japanese  Pie  Pumpkin 

The  statement  that  the  Japanese  pie  pump- 
kin sefms  to  be  less  subject  to  beetle  at- 
tacks than  other  varieties  induces  a  reader 
to  ask  where  he  can  get  the  seed.  My 
advice  is,  don't  fail  to  send  for  the  cata- 
logues of  a  number  of  good  seedsmen.  You 
can  get  a  lot  of  information  by  studying 
these  interesting  publications. 

The  Japanese  pie  pumpkin  is  listed  by  al- 
most every  good  seed-house  in  the  country. 
The  large  neck  of  the  Japanese  pumpkin  is 
all  solid  meat,  and  the  quality  is  fine.  The 
seeds  show  peculiar  indentations  resembling 
oriental  letters  or  writings.  Years  ago  I 
also  had  a  Japanese  squash  which  seemed  to 
be  little  troubled  from  bug  and  beetle  at- 
tacks. 


The  Need  of  Advertising 

Western  apple-growers  are  great  adver- 
tisers. They  make  a  big  show  with  their 
showy  fruits,  and  let  everybody  know  that 
they  have  them.  That  is  the  great  secret  of 
their  success  in  selling  at  good  prices.  The 
Eastern  growers  are  beginning  to  recognize 
this.  They  must  understand  that  no  busi- 
ness can  flourish  without  advertising. 

Show  and  tell  people,  and  let  them  know 
how  much  better  these  Eastern  fruits  are 
than  the  Western  product,  also  that  fruits 
are  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessary  article  of 
food,  and  the  demand  for  our  fruits  will  in- 
crease immensely,  and  make  the  industry 
prosperous  beyond  our  wildest  dreams. 


What  Lime  and  How  Much 

Only  the  best,  in  fact  a  special,  lime  can 
be  used  for  making  the  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion. Any  lime  will  do  for  liming  land.  It 
may  be  fresh  or  old,  water-slaked  or  air- 
slaked,  so  long  as,  for  even  distribution 
through  the  soil,  'we  have  it  in  dry  or  dust 
form.  If  we  buy  fresh-burnt  (stone  or 
lump)  lime,  a  ton  of  it  will  be  fully  suffi- 
cient for  one  acre. 

This  means  about  twelve  and  one-half 
pounds  to  the  square  rod,  or  for  a  little 
home  garden,  say  forty  or  forty-two  feet  by 
one  hundred  feet,  about  two  hundred 
pounds.  If  the  lime  is  old,  especially  if 
air-slaked  (carbonate  of  lime),  it  is,  of 
course,  much  weaker  than  the  other  and 
nearly  double  the  quantities  named  may  be 
used. 


farmer  of  his  vicinity  to  apply  the  lime,  it  is 
by  far  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  get  out  of 
a  mean  job.  For  such  it  is,  if  the  applica- 
tion has  to  be  made  by  hand.  I  don't  like  it, 
but  I  go  at  it  with  a  will  rather  than  do 
without  the  benefits  I  can  secure  from  the 
lime.  It  means  wearing  old  clothes.  It 
means  inhaling  some  lime-dust.  It  means  a 
good  bath  and  change  of  clothes  afterward. 
The  lime  is  carted  out  and  distributed  in 
barrels  or  boxes  over  the  area  to  be  treated. 
I  fill  a  coal-scuttle  with  lime,  dip  the  lime 
out  with  a  tin  hand-scoop  holding  about  two 
quarts,  and  scatter  it  as  evenly  as  I  cap 
over  the  land  as  I  go  along.  It  does  not  do 
as  good  a  job  as  can  be  done  with  the  drill, 
but  it  will  do. 


How  to  Apply  Lime 

The  addition  of  water,  or  exposure  to 
ra^ns  or  damp  air,  will  soon  put  the  lump 
lime  into  perfect  powder  or  dust  form.  It 
is  then  ready  for  application.  The  farmer 
v«ho  has  a  fertilizer-drill  meets  with  less  dif- 
ficulty in  applying  the  lime  e\  enly  over  and 
throug'a  his  land.    If  the  gardener  can  get  a 


River  Deposits  for  Garden 

The  deposits  from  a  river  bottom,  left 
by  the  receding  waters,  are  often  very 
serviceable  for  adding  to  a  garden  soil,  or 
filling  up  lower  places  to  be  used  for  grow- 
ing vegetables  and  small  fruits.  A  garden 
soil  made  in  this  fashion  may,  after  some 
time  of  exposure  to  air  and  weather,  be 
quite  productive  without  special  treatment 
or  manuring,  at  least  for  a  time.  A  small 
application  of  stable  manure,  say  five  or  six 
loads  to  the  acre,  may  be  useful,  as  it  is  in 
case  of  new  muck-land,  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  bacterial  action,  and  fertilizers  may 
afterward  be  depended  on  to  keep  the  land 
in  productive  condition. 

An  occasional  lime  application  will  do 
good,  or  be  needed  in  most  cases.  Stable 
manure  of  average  quality,  compared  with 
commercial  fertilizers,  has  a  value  of  about 
two  dollars  per  ton.  In  case  the  humus 
supply  in  a  given  soil  appears  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, a  crop  of  vetch,  clover,  Crimson 
clover,  soy-bean  or  cow-pea  may  be  grown 
and  plowed  under. 


warm  soil,  and  the  summer  is  warm,  and 
long  enough.  Where  you  can  raise  the  com-, 
mon  varieties  of  field-corn  and  ripen  the 
bulk  of  the  tomatoes  on  early-set  plants,  you 
have  the  chance  to  raise  and  ripen  the  pole 
Lima.  The  sandy  loam  in  New  Jersey  is 
good,  and  we  can  raise  nice  Limas  here  on 
our  stronger  loams  in  western  New  York. 

Bush  or  pole  Limas  ?  I  raise  the  pole 
Limas  only.  The  bush  Limas  do  not  yield 
enough.  Always  plant  as  soon  as  the  ground 
has  become  warm  and  dry  enough"  in  spring. 
If  planted  in  cold  or  wet  soil,  the  seed-beans 
will  rot.  If  once  well  started,  the  plants  can 
stand  a  moderately  cool  spell  afterward.  If 
your  summers  are  rather  short,  start  the 
plants  under  glass  in  paper  pots  or  boxes 
a  few  weeks  before  they  could  be  planted  in 
open  ground  ;  then  transplant  when  suitable 
weather  has  arrived.  You  will  get  Lima 
beans  in  August,  or  even  in  July. 


Delicious  Limas 

No  garden  crop  is  easier  to  raise  than 
Lima  beans,  provided  you  give  them  rich 


Winter  Radishes 

Easy  to  grow,  good  to  eat,  good  to  sell  at 
a  fair  profit — such  are  winter  radishes.  You 
can  have  them  black  or  white,  long  or  short, 
mild  or  more  pungent — just  as  you  like  them. 
Sow  seed  of  California  or  Russian  Mammoth 
if  you  prefer  mild  flavor  and  white  color. 
Sow  seed  of  the  Spanish,  black  or  white, 
long  or  short  rooted,  if  you  want  a  radish 
of  stronger  flavor.  The  white  "Mammoth  " 
winter  sorts  often  reach  very  large  size. 

I  have  never  had  much  success  in  growing 
good  edible  roots  of  the  new  Japanese  win- 
ter radish  with  the  strange  name  (Sakara- 
jima?).  If  seed  of  this  is  sown  early,  it 
seems  to  make  a  long  spindling  root  and  to 
go  to  seed  speedily.  Perhaps  it  will  do  bet- 
ter if  seed  is  sown  late  in  July  or  in  August. 

But  we  cannot  grow  winter  radishes  as 
thickly  in  the  row  as  summer  radishes. 
Early  and  severe  thinning  is  essential  for 
success.  Two  to  three  inches  distance  be- 
tween the  plants  in  the  row  is  none  too 
much.  And  don't  neglect  careful  and  thor- 
ough weeding.  Radishes  respond  well  to 
good   care   and   you   will   be   well  repaid. 


FRIENDS  HELP 
St.  Paul  Park  Incident 


"After  drinking  coffee  for  breakfast 
I  always  felt  languid  and  dull,  having 
no  ambition  to  get,  to  my  morning 
duties.  Then  in  about  an  hour  or  so  a 
weak,  nervous.derangement  of  the  heart, 
and  stomach  would  come*  over  me  with 
such  force  I  would  frequently  have  to 
lie  down." 

Tea  is  just  as  harmful,  because  it  con- 
tains caffeine,  the  same  drug  found  in 
coffee. 

"At  other  times  I  had  severe  head- 
aches ;  stomach  finally  became  affected 
and  digestion  so  impaired  that  I  had 
serioQs  chronic  dyspepsia  and  constipa- 
tion. A  lady,  for  many  years  State 
President  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  told  me 
she  had  been  greatly  benefited  by  quit- 
ting coffee  and  using  Postum  ;  she  was 
troubled  for  years  with  asthma.  She 
said  it  was  no  cross  to  quit  coffee  when 
she  found  she  could  have  as  delicious 
an  article  as  Postum. 

"Another  lady,  who  had  been  troubled 
with  chronic  dyspepsia  for  years,  found 
immediate  relief  on  ceasing  coffee  and 
using  Postum.  Still  another  friend  told 
me  that  Postum  was  a  Godsend, 
her  heart  trouble  having  been  relieved 
after  leaving  off  coft'ee  and  taking  on 
Postum. 

"So  many  such  cases  came  to  my  no- 
tice that  I  concluded  coffee  was  the 
cause  of  my  trouble  and  I  quit  and  took 
up  Postum.  I  am  more  than  pleased  to 
say  that  my  days  of  trouble  have  disap- 
peared.   I  am  well  and  happy." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  WellviUe." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


Get 

Your  Home 


IN  THE 


Fertile  American  Northwest 

Locate  in  the  Land  of  Prize  Cattle  and  Crops 
Along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railu^ay 

<I.Stay  in  your  own  home  country — near  to  borne  markets  and  quick  transportation— close 
to  good  neighbors  and  good  schools.  No  isolated  pioneering.  Bumper  crop  land  in  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  wUI  make  you  wealthy. 
€I.The  world's  greatest  prize  for  wheat— a  $5,000  tractor  outfit  won  by  farmers  in  the 
Shield's  River  Valley,  Montana,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  last  fall. 
€LThe  yield  was  593^  bushels  per  acre  from  a  52-acre  tract — farmed  by  the  "dry  farm- 
ing" system  of  scientific  agriculture. 

CAn  average  man  in  Northern  Pacific  territory  last  year  made  a  bountiful  living  for 
his  family  of  eleven  children  and  put  $2,385  in  the  bank  as  the  result  of  the  season's 
yield  from  40  acres  of  irrigated  land. 

CThere  are  30  million  acres  of  free  Government  Homestead  Land  adjacent  to  Northern 
Pacific  and  affiliated  lines  available  to  you  for  proving  up  under  the  revised  and  easy 
Homestead  Law  which  requires  only  3  years  to  acquire  the  land  and  allows  5  months 
leave  of  absence  each  year. 

(J  Tell  us  what  state  or  section  you  are  most  interested  in  and  let  us  send  you  free  Illustrated  literature  and 
particulars  about  low  fares  made  especially  so  you  can  see  these  Great  Prosperity  States  of  Amenca  at  smaU 
cost,  q  Ask  for  our  Government  land  pamphlet,  a  Write  to-day— get  a  bumper  crop  for  yourself  IHlt. 
YEAR!  New  48  page  book  on  Minnesota  just  out.  Send  for  your  copy  and  learn  of  the  great  possibUi- 
ties  for  farmers  and  dairymen  in  the  Bread  and  Butter  State.  ,  .  «     i  n*. 

L.  J.  BRICKER,  Gen'I  Immigration  Agent,  281  N.  P.  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Mmn. 

Q  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Q 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Needs 
No  Painting 

No  practical  man  ■trho  has  had 
experience  with  painted  roof- 
ings trill  continue  to  use  them 
when  he  realizes  that  he  can  get  a 
roofing  which  needs  no  painting 
whatever. 

Many  users  of  roofing  have 
abandoned  the  "painted  kind"  and 
adopted  Amatite  exclusively.  As 
their  old  painted  roofings  wear  out 
they  are  replacing  them  with 
Amatite. 

In  fed,  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  to  lay  a  new  Amatite  roof  over 
the  painted  roofing  than  it  is  to 
keep  such  roofings  painted. 

Amatite  is  sold  in  the  usual  handy 
rolls  and  is  applied  like  any  other 
ready  roofing.  NaUs  and  cement 
f>acked  in  the  center  of  each  roll 
without  extra  charge. 

Booklet  and  sample  free  on  request. 

Greonoid  ^^S^.s 

Cowe  tormented  by  flies  yieM  less  milk. 
HeBs  irorrted.  b>y  lice  lay  fewer  egss.  Let 
C^i^noid  increue  yoax  profits.  It  kUl*  flicB, 
lice,  eto.,  and  will  not  "mat"  the  hair  on 
ammals. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

Nev  York      Cbioigo       PtuUdelphia  Boi^oa 
Clerclancl       St.  Loui*  Pin^mrrfa 
Cittdmnti  Kainaii  Cltr  Miflseapolii 
Corey.  Ala.  Szscde 


This  Engine  sets  the 
Pace  for  a  Full 
Bay's  Wotk 


Right  on  the  job  every  second-  High- 
est efficiency  and  reasonable  price. 

STURDY  jaCK  2-H.  P. 

en  sine  ■will  pump  2000  gallons  for  a.  cent — 
ruD  a  whole  day  on  a  gallon  of  faeJ — will 
take  &I1  overload  without  heating  or  injury 
— actually  ihe  greatest  engine  value  in  ihe 
worid  and  th-:-  best  investment  yon 
cr-  n  make.  Write  for  proof 
of  these  claims.  ~ 

JACnSM  HACUNE 
IFG.  CO. 
Oeol.O, 


YOUR    HENS  Farmers  and  Fanciers 

IwUn  flbllW  gnoajj  get  tije  FREE  POUI^ 
TRY  BOOK  and  Catalofrae 
written  bvEOBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  throughoat 
America,  After  25  Years 
With  Ponltry.  It  tells  How 
to  Make  Most  From  Eees 
and  H«ns  for  Marlcet  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  off 
30  Poo  I  try  Hoases;  tells  cost  to  bnild:  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  UNE  OF  INCXJBATORS  AND 
BROODERS— S2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Enex  Incubator  Co.,    83  HeiUT  St.,  BnffaJo,  N.  T. 


YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


M AKA-SHEL 

Eoughest  grit  on  earth.  In- 
creases egf^  production. 
The  original  silica  grit. 
Avoid  substitntes.  Ask 
yoar  Im-al  dealer,  or 

Benti  SL25  for  two  ](iO-Ib.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
Aeents  Wanted.  EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 
Box  P.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


FREE 


Book  on  Grape  Culture 

In<tl ructions  for  plant  ing,  cultivating 
au'l  pruDiDg:  also  descriptioni  of  best 
T»ri«tie*  f(;r  vineyard  or  home  garden,     frofascl;  iilastrkted. 
Iss-ied  by  the  largest  growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  £raits 
in  the  country.    MiUiona  of  vines  for  sale. 
L     T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  BOX  30,  FREDONIA,  N.  V. 


Greider*s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  fiure-bred  poultry  for  191.'^,  l-irge, 
many  |'a(z:t-«  of  poultry  facl£.  70  vaneti'js  Ulastral- 
ed  and  di:iicribed.  iDCubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  etock  and  eggs  for  b»lcbiDg,  A  perfect 
guide  to  a!l  [lOQltry  raieen.   Send  10  cents  today. 

B.  H.  OEEIDEB,  Box     62,  B^heems,  Pa. 

PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm-ralaad 
Ktock.  with  eggs  in  seanon.  Si-nii  2c 
for  Tny  vatii:il)lc  illustrated  dfscrilttive 
PouHry  Book  for  191;!. 

Writ!' Henry  Pflla,    Box  STi.    Freepon,  III. 


.  1 

Poultry-Raising  I 


Self-Cleaning  Trough 

By  TTiomas  B.  Buffum 

OULTRY  appli- 
ances occupying 
floor  space  are  an 
expensive  luxury,  wast- 
ing the  amount  of 
flooring  and  roof  over 
them.  The  illustration 
shows  a  floor-clearing, 
self-cleaning  hopper  that  leaves  all  the 
floor  to  the  hens,  except  at  feeding-time. 

For  the  trough  use  boards  one  inch  thick 
and  of  the  length  desired,  having  one  board 
six  inches  wide  and  the  other  seven  inches. 
At  each  end  of  these  boards  nail  a  board 
cleat  crossways.  not  only  to  stiffen  the  sides, 
but  to  nail  the  end  to.  Nails  driven  into 
the  ends  of  boards  do  not  hold  firmly. 

Now  nail  the  bottom  of  the  wider  board 
to  the  edge  of  the  narrower  one.  and  you 
have  a  right-angle  trough  with  sides  of  equal 
height. 

For  the  ends  use  two  one-inch  boards 
seven  inches  wide  and  three  feet  long.  Nail 
these  to  the  board  cleats  on  the  ends  of  the 
trough  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  pro- 
trude only  three  inches  beyond  it  in  front, 
leaving  the  excess  length  behind,  to  act  as 
legs  when  the  trough  is  not  in  use.  Have 
the  upper  edges  of  the  ends  two  inches  above 
the  top  level  of  the  trough.  This  forms  the 
trough  proper.  To  keep  the  hens  out  and 
stiffen  the  trough,  nail  a  two-by-two-inch 
strip  across  the  top  of  the  trough  midway 
of  its  length,  then  nail  a  one-by-two-inch 
strip  from  end  to  end  along  the  middle  of 
the  top,  resting  on  this  crosspiece  in  the 
middle.  - 

When  the  trough  is  not  ia  use,  tip  it  up 
on  its  legs  against  the  wall  and  your  trough 
will  clean  itself  of  any  little  surplus  feed. 


Selling  Eggs  and  Gloves  by 
Parcel  Post 

By  Paul  R.  Strain 
'T'HE  parcel  post  is  impractical  for  selling 
eggs  with  the  prices  prevailing  in  my 
locality.  On  the  second  day  of  January  I 
mailed  the  first  fresh-laid  eggs  on  our  rural 
route  from  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia.  The 
next  day  they  were  the  first  eggs  delivered 
in  Crafton,  thirty  miles  away,  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Pittsburgh.  The  box  held  fifteen 
eggs  and  cost  me  fourteen  cents  to  mail. 
Counting  difference  in  price  at  home  and 
destination.  1  lost  my  container  and  one  cent 
by  the  transaction,  saying  nothing  of  cor- 
respondence. Since  then  I  have  found  I  can 
ship  cheaper  in  lots  of  four  dozen,  which, 
with  packing,  weighs  ten  pounds  and  costs 
thirty-two  cents  postage. 

But  my  regular  egg  trade  will  not  stand 
the  added  cost  of  containers  or  returning 
them,  together  with  the  first  cost  of  postage  : 
nor  can  1  bear  it,  so  I  will  continue  to 
deliver  to  my  local  trade  in  the  old  way. 

1  ha\  e.  however,  a  fair  trade  in  canvas 
gloves  which  we  make  at  odd  times  in  our 
home,  having  worked  up  over  five  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  cloth  in  that  way.  These 
1  find  will  go  well  by  parcel  post,  as  no  one 
will  mind  the  five  or  ten  cents  extra  on  the 
dozen  pairs  when  they  are  getting  them 
both  better  and  cheaper  than  at  the  stores. 

But  if  I  could  not  sell  any  of  my  products 
1  would  still  value  the  parcel  post  highly 
because  it  saves  me  so  many  trips  to  the 
express  office.  Already  we  have  bought  and 
had  delivered  to  us  blankets,  hardware, 
maple-sap  buckets,  underwear,  stationery, 
drugs  and  dry-goods. 


Things  That  Have  Helped 
with  Poultry 

By  E.  L.  Vincent 
T^HE  past  year  has  been  the  most  profitable 
one  we  ever  had  with  poultry.  The  boys 
in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  farm  work 
have  taken  more  eggs  from  the  houses  and 
sold  them  at  better  figures  than  ever  before. 
I  propose  to  relate  some  of  the  things  which 
have  been  of  value  to  us  in  reaching  this 
end. 

In  the  first  place,  our  oldest  son,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  farm  operations,  associated 


TbediGrl^^rLg  Chicks  Righl 

They  must  be  (umlshed  with  the  right  kind  o(  material  It  they  arc 
to  make  salisfacKjrs'  growth  ot  muscle,  bone  and  leather.   IToilt  lies 
In  Quick  growth  and  early  maturity,  liuah  those  cockerela  to  market- 
able slBC  and  turn  them  into  caah  before  prices  tail.   Get  the  pulleuj 
completely  develoDcd  and  ready  to  OU  the  ncsta  with  fall  and  winter 

ffr^S$^  Baby  Chick  Food 

oontalna  )ti8t  the  necessary  IngrcdlentB  to  Rive  them  dtirtnK  the  first  three 
weeuibe  i>e8l  pomible  start,  ata  roHt  of  Ic  per  chick.  In  boiiea and  bai^ 
25c  itc  $1  up.  After  the  third  weeli  mix 

ff^^  Poultry  Regulator 


Id  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain  for  every  pounfl 
■     of  feed  ron."iumed.    25c.  Mc.  tl.    25-lb.  Pail.  $2.5«. 
Your  money  back  II  ft  »«ila." 

Our  products  aro  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMP.\NY 

'Iiiladelphia  Chicago 


himself  with  a  brother-in-law  who  has  taken 
a  course  in  agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 
Having  a  natural  liking  for  poultry,  he  sug- 
gested that  a  little  partnership  might  work 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both,  and  such 
has  been  the  case. 

Good  Birds  to  Start  With 

When  this  young  man  came  to  the  farm, 
he  brought  with  him  some  well-bred  White 
Leghorn  chicks  which  had  cost,  when  only 
a  few  days  old.  sixty  cents  each.  I  never 
saw  finer  hens  than  these  have  developed 
into. 

So  to  stati:  with  we  had  good  stock.  Then 
this  young  Cornell  man  brought  some  good 
methods  with  him,  especially  as  to  feeding 
and  caring  for  the  birds.  I  was  pleased  the 
other  day  to  note  how  clean  the  dropping- 
boards  in  the  houses  were.  Every  other  day 
these  are  cleaned,  and  so  far  this  year  they 
have  not  lost  a  single  bird  through  sickness. 

They  Ate  Up  a  Gravel  Floor 

Another  thing  which  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  boys  were  new  houses  built 
on  the  most  approved  plan.  One  of  these, 
fifty  feet  long,  was  put  up  in  the  fall  of 
1911.  It  has  wide  openings  covered  with 
muslin  for  ventilation.  Cold  weather  came 
before  the  boys  could  finish  the  floor,  but 
they  drew  in  piles  of  meadow-stones  and 
covered  those  with  gravel  and  some  earth. 
The  birds  ate  their  way  right  down  through 
the  gravel  to  the  stones.  If  we  needed  any 
proof  that  hens  need  and  must  have  lots  of 
grit,  we  found  it  in  the  way  those  birds  took 
hold  of  that  gravel. 

After  the  experience  of  an  unusually  cold 
winter  the  boys  found  that  the  muslin- 
covered  windows  were  not  quite  enough  to 
furnish  the  best  ventilation.  The  houses 
were  damp  a  good  share  of  the  time.  So 
when  a  year  later  we  added  fifty  feet  to 
the  first  house  they  did  not  depend  on  the 
openings,  but  ran  some  ventilating  shafts 
from  the  inside  of  the  house,  the  lower  end 
being  rather  less  than  a  foot  from  the  floor, 
up  through  the  roof. 

Another  good  feature  about  this  last  house 
is  that  it  has  a  cement  floor  all  over  the 
bottom.  The  boys  drew  in  plenty  of  field- 
stones,  packing  them  down  well  and  cover- 
ing them  with  gravel,  as  in  the  first  house. 
Then  over  all  a  good  thick  coating  of 
cement  was  laid,  making  a  clean,  dry  floor. 

These  houses  are  fitted  out  with  hoppers 
and  drinking  appliances  such  as  seem  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  And  certainly  the 
birds  have  responded  well  to  the  pains  taken 
to  give  them  comfort 

Last  spring  the  boys  had  a  fine  hatch  of 
chicks.  They  chose  the  eggs  from  the  best 
layers  and  did  not  crowd  their  birds  too 
hard  while  these  eggs  were  being  procured. 
That,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  test  ways  of 
making  sure  of  fertile  eggs.  Crowding  is 
bad  from'  every  point  of  view.  The  pullets 
hatched  from  those  eggs  began  to  lay  in 
October.  And  they  kept  it  up  through  the 
winter.  Almost  all  the  eggs  we  got  while 
the  price  was  the  best  came  from  those  last 
spring's  pullets. 

Making  Commission  Men  Honest 

Formerly  the  boys  had  been  selling  their 
eggs  to  a  local  buyer.  But  they  believed 
they  could  do  better.  So  they  got  some 
crates  and.  when  full,  shipped  them  to  a  city 
dealer.  The  change  was  a  good  one.  By 
selecting  the  eggs,  packing  only  the  largest 
and  the  finest,  they  realized  from  two  to  three 
cents  more  a  dozen  than  we  had  been  get- 
ting, while  the  culls  sell  at  home  for  about 
the  market  price. 

The  one  thing  now  is  to  find  a  strictly 
honest  middleman.  At  first  everything  went 
all  right.  All  was  done  on  the  square;  but 
it  is  so  easy  to  let  down  the  standard ! 
After  a  time  the  commission  man  began  to 
report  back  that  the  crates  were  not  full, 
that  some  of  the  eggs  were  too  small  and 
one  thing  and  another,  so  that  the  check 
would  come  back  short.  Then,  too,  he 
have  been  careless  about  shipping  back  the 
cases.  This  is  quite  a  loss,  for  the  boys 
have  to  buy  new  ones  every  time  the  old 
ones  are  lost. 

Just  now  New  York  State  is  considering 
a  bill  which  provides  that  commission  men 
shall  be  duly  licensed  to  do  business,  a  num- 
ber of  safeguards  being  put  around  these 
men  to  the  end  that  they  shall  do  their  busi- 
ness fair  and  right.  That  would  be  a  good 
thing,  if  men  ever  could  be  made  honest  by 
law. 

For  a  while  my  boy  had  some  misgivings 
about  making  such  a  specialty  of  poultry. 
He  was  a  bit  .uncertain  how  the  project 
would  turn  out  as  compared  with  the  dairy 
work.  We  have  a  good-sized  herd  of  dairy 
cattle,  and  he  likes  to  push  that  part  of  the 
farm  operations.  But  the  other  day  he  said. 
"The  hens  have  done  better  than  the  cows 
the  past  year." 

His  Poultry  Peud  the  Mortgage 

Just  now  I  have  in  mind  another  farm 
where  the  owner  has  sold  off  his  cows  and 
gone  into  poultry,  with  the  result  that  he  h.TS 
paid  off  the  mortgage  on  his  place,  fixed  up 
his  buildings  and  is  prospering  well.  But  it 
requires  a  peculiar  ability  to  keep  poultry 
successfully.  I  do  not  advise  everybody  to 
try  it.  Unless  one  likes  poultry,  he  had 
better  be  pretty  careful  what  he  tries  to  do 
in  this  line  with  limited  capital. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  12,  1913 
Lb 


The  Price  of  Beef 

is  High  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle 

For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  -Western  Canada) 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Coontry. 
Man V  of  these  ranchestoda  yare 
immense  grain  fields,  and  thf 
cattle  have  given  place  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  oats,  bar 
ley  and  flax,  the  change  ha? 
made  many  thousands  of  Amer 
icans.  settled  on  these  plains, 
wealthy,  but  has  increased  the 
price  of  live  stock. 
There  is  splendid  opportunity  now  to 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  in  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  Ihe  crops  are  always  good, 
the  climate  is  excellent,  schools  and 
churches  are  convenient  and  market5 
splendid  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or 
Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 

Canadian  OoTernmeiit  Acent 

413  Gardiner  Building,  Toledo,  O. 

J.  8.  Crawford 

301  E.  (Jenesee  St..  Syracuse.  1^.  T. 

or  writ«  Superintendent  of  Itmnigratios. 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


Woman  Must  Sell 
44  Acres,  $1000,  Easy  Terms- 
Great  chance  for  a  hustler  to  get  a  dandy  New  York 
farm  far  below  its  worth;  proper  attention  will  greatly 
increase  its  value;  30  acres  smooth  nearly  level  fields, 
spring- watered  pasture  for  several  cows,  orchard  of 
apple,  pear  and  plum  trees;  S-room  house.  50-ft.  bam. 
poultry  house;  near  neighbors,  easy  drive  to  R.  R. 
st-ation,  creamerj-,  ttc;  owner  a  woman,  nnable  to  care 
for  it.  anxious  for  quick  sale;  if  taken  now  only  SIOOO, 
with  ^00  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  Full  details  and 
traveling  directions  to  see  it,  page  II.  ^'Stroufs  Farm 
Cat-alogue  36."  Just  out.  write  today  for  free  copy. 
Filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  bareains  an  money- 
making  farms  throughout  New  Tork  and  other  States. 
It  will  save  yon  lots  of  time  and  money.  Stetlon  2699, 
E.  A.  S trout  Farm  Agency,  47  West  344h  Street,  New  York. 


I  WANT  A  MAN 


or  woman  of  intelligence 
and  reliability  in  your  lo- 
caUtj'  to  act  as  ovur  repre- 
Bentative.  Substantial 
remimeration  to  the  right 
party.  Careful  training. 
Permaneot  busing.  Good 
opportunity  for  promotion. 

Address  Easiness  Manager 

The  Crowell  Pubiishing  G)mpany 

Springfield,  Ohio 


CYCLONE 


renc* 
sod  Gates  g 
your  borne  privacy  and 
distinction.    Strong,  durable 
[J^handsonie.  easily  erected.     Send  postal^ 
[l*^,^    (or  catalog  and  prices, 
lllj^j^  We  pa,  freight.  ^^|H|i;|| 


THE  CYCLONE^OVEN  WIRM^NCE  CO 

174  Willwo  Aroisr  ^^^-^^^OSVUMtD.  OHIO 


Cheap  as  Wood^L^^-^f^^^^ii 

Fence.  Sell  direct,  shippiner  to  users  only  at 
maiinfactiirers'  prices,  wim  fur  free  uTuis. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.,   971   10th  St,  Tcrre  Hante,  Ind. 


flft 

1^^^ 

t 

t 

It 

1 

illllllUiUlllllllllitll 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

SlTone,  durable  ami  cbeaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  of  p;icii,Ti;£  for 
lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  groonds.  tTrite  for  free  cala- 
lo^e  and  special  orrer.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence.  Gates,  etc, 

WARD  FENCE  CO^    221  Hain  St,  Decatur,  lad. 


Heavy  Close  frf.  Fence 

24c  Per  Rod 

St<K?l  Farm  Gates  S2.93  and  no. 
Galvanized  Barb  Wire.  $1.^5  por 
epool.  Our  large  catjlogv*e  of 
fences  for  ever.v  pnrpoeo,  catea, 
fence  U'KjIsand  supplieswitli  low 
direct  from  factory  prices 
Bent  freo  to  any  address. 

THE  MASON  FENCE  CO. 


Need  little  attention  and  l>,Ty  big  jirotita. 
If  .vou  are  inti'resied  in  them  tH-nd  for  .1 
Rample  copy  of  Gleaninpsi  in  Bee  Culture 
Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


Bees 

for  the 

Farm 


Box  354, 


Medina,  Ohio. 
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It  pnvstokeep  bees  right  anH  raiw  yonr 
own  honey.  Send  tmlajr  for  fret*  catalog 
of  iVf^  Sui>i'tie8  iinii  t-ami»le  copy  of  tho 
Atnrricatt  ftft  Jtyw^inl;  oldest  hvc  |ia|>er 
in  .\merica  and  indi^^pen^^able  to  the 
beekeeper. 

OAOANT  S  SONS.  BOX  7  KaMllTOII.  a.LUH)IS. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


EARN 


$2S  to  $100 

A  WEEK 


Wenn  p<>jiti5,K  ihi  w  yf u  Vy  mail   IlOW  TO  1  M'llK ASH  T lU  R 
B<.>k  m»ile<l  fr«e.    rBC>-U«T^*  H'pt.       Clil<«jr<i,  111, 

PUtv  Page  Cat.iloetie  Free  RO  Best  Varieties.  Potiliry, 
Durk.s.  Geese.  Turkeys  and  Hares.  lowest  prices  on  fowls. 
Eggs  tor  Hatching.       II.  A.  .sol  DKK,  Boi  So.  s<-ll<T..lllr,  r«. 

THol'SANDS.  all  brwl^  Non«y  MAkcn. 
Profiisi'K  illiiEtniled  ioslriu  tiTc  ni  m  I  *:  r. 
Prov.  Squab  Co..  Prv'Vidcncc.  K.  I. 


PIGEONS 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL  NET  YOU 

MORE  MONEY 

Aflcr  >uQ  ha^-e  inmallrd  a 
Monarch    Hydraulic  Cider 
Pr.>«.  Weari'Uiuiarccft| 
mfrt.  of  prcasea,  apple- 
bottcr  cookers.  i:7spor»- 
lor^,  rlc..  in  Ihpcnu'itry. 

A.  B.  F»rqahar  Co., 
Ltd  Box  105. Tork, Pa. 


Aik  for  oar 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
telUng 
hj. 
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What  the  Trap-Nest  Tells  Us 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

O  one:  should  attempt 
to  increase  egg  produc- 
t  i  o  n  by  trap  -  nesting 
without  first  selecting  a 
50od  type  of  some  va- 
riety of  real  merit.  Then 
■ep  in  mind  the  facts 
;itablishej  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Pearl  described  in 
Fakm  axd  i'lRESiDE  last  fall.  Heavy  produc- 
tion must  be  inherited  i'n  greatest  degree 
from  the  male  bird. 

The  male  inherits  from  his  mother  his 
power  to  get  heavy-laying  daughters.  This 
power  of  inheritance  has  long  been  known 
as  the  prepotent  influence  of  the  dairy  sire 
to  get  heavy  milk  production  in  his  daugh- 
ters. It  has  now  been  proven  that  prepo- 
tency also  holds'  true  in  poultry  sires  in 
regard  to  excessive  egg  production.  Another 
fact  to  remember :  unless  the  parent  stock 
on  both  sides  abounds  in  vigor,  the  labor 
and  care  in  breeding  will  count  for  little. 


M 


How  I  Managed  Without  a 
Brooder 

By  Mrs.  C.  K.  Turner 

Y  INCUBATOR  hatched  early  in 
April.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground, 
and  the  weather  was  chilly  and  dismal. 
Having  no  brooder,  the  outlook  for  the 
clutch  looked  rather  gloomy.  It  was  a  seri- 
ous question  how  I  was  going  to  care  for 
those  little  peepers.  sixty-£i\  e  in  all,  fluff- 
balls  of  variegated  beauty,  all  brown  Leg- 
horns, sturdy  and  strong. 

I  had  hoped  when  I  set  the  incubator,  in 
fact  I  was  quite  sure,  some  hens  were  going 
to  set  right  away.  But  they  deceived  me, 
and  the  weather,  too,  was  disappointing. 
Instead  of  being  warm  and  pleasant,  it  was 
just  the  reverse. 

The  Hens  and  Weather  Both  -Disappointed 
Me 

Fortunately,  I  had  an  old  Rhode  Island 
Red  hen  that  had  been  on  the  nest  for  a 
couple  of  nights.  The  thought  struck  me 
that  perhaps  she  would  take  chickens.  The 
idea  hardly  seemed  practicable,  nevertheless 
I  decided  to  try  her,  anyway.  I  cautiously 
slipped  two  or  three  in  the  nest,  watching 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  reception  they  had. 

I  fully  expected  to  see  the  little  intruders 
viciously  attacked,  but,  instead,  she  tucked 
them  snugly  away  beneath  her  sheltering 
wings  and  clucked  for  more. 

A  Wash-Tub  for  a  Nest 

That  gave  me  an  idea.  I  procured  a  wash- 
tub,  filled  it  half  full  of  dry  chaff,  rounded 
out  a  nest  for  "Biddy"  and  placed  her  in  it. 
There,  by  twos  and  threes  and  half  dozens, 
I  increased  her  family,  until  she  was  moth- 
ering the  whole  batch. 

The  tub  was  then  carried  out  and  placed 
in  a  tight,  roomy  brooder-house.  For  two 
or  three  days  I  kept  the  chicks  confined  to 
the  tub.  When  feeding-time  came,  I  gently 
lifted  the  foster-mother  to  the  floor  and 
placed  a  few  chicks  beside  her.  Then  I 
scattered  crumbs  in  the  nest  as  well  as  on 
the  floor,  and  also  gave  them  water  to  drink, 
being  careful  that  none  was  upset  in  the 
straw. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  weather 
had  warmed  up.  and  I  dispensed  with  the 
tub  except  at  nights.  A  little  later  I  dis- 
continued its  use  altogether.  In  this  way 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  and  I,  together, 
managed  to  raise  about  sixty  of  those 
chickens  to  maturity. 


A  prominent  lecturer  recently  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  when  we  changed  from  the 
buggy  to  the  automobile  we  retained  the 
dashboard.  What  old  and  useless  methods 
are  we  following  on  the  farm  ? 

Winter  Coops  of  Building- 
Paper 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

T  HAVE  a  pen  of  six  Single-Comb  White 
Leghorns  which  began  laying  when  a  little 
over  five  months  old  and  laid  practically  all 


having  no  dead-air  spaces ;  and  a  muslin- 
covered  window  admitted  outside  air  for 
ventilation  even  when  the  mercury,  registered 
zero  and  below.  The  house  was  approxi- 
mately air-tight  on  three  sides. 

The  bir4  in  the  picture  is  Queen  of  Sheba, 
hen  No.  4,  and  is  typical  of*the 'entire  pen. 
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Light  Feeding,  i^mall 
Production 

By  John.  L.  Woodbury 

F  YOU  hear  a  breeder  telling  how  little 
it  costs  him  to  keep  his  fowls,  you  may 
safely  conclude  that  he  is  not.  getting  many 
eggs.  The  hen  is  not  a  magician.  She 
must  have  certain  elements  to  make  an  egg, 
as  the  housewife  must  have  the  proper  in- 
gredients to  make  a  pie.  "I  keep  whole 
corn  before  my  birds  all  the  time,"  the 
would-be  economist  is  often  heard  to  say. 
"It  is  cheap,  and  they  eat  less  than  when  fed 
at  intervals." 

Doubtless  true,  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
more  astute  breeder  to  see,  not  on  how  little 
and  how  cheap  feed  his  birds  can  be  kept, 
but  rather  how  much  they_  may  be  made  to 
eat  of  the  foods  rich  in  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  egg. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  heavy  egg  pro- 
duction is  keeping  the  birds  in  good  appe- 
tite so  they  will  consume  an  abundance  of 
food.  This  is  done  largely  by  variety  and 
frequent  change  of  ration.  Especially  in 
winter  hens  should  be  kept  eating  almost 
constantly  through  the  hours  of  daylight,  as 
the  days  are  then  short,  and  the  demands 
of  the  system,  which  must  first  be  satisfied, 
are  much  greater  than  in  the  warmer  months. 


A  ProUfic  Golden-Laced 
Wyandotte 

By  Frank  Driskell 
/CREDITABLE  egg  records  are  not  con- 
^  fined  entirely  to  flocks  of  the  experiment 
stations.      This    Golden-Laced  Wyandotte, 


She  laid  ninety  eggs  in  one 
hundred  and  four  days 

which  is  still  less  than  a  year  old,  laid  ninety 
eggs  in  one  hundred  and  four  days.  She 
is  a  product  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 


Queen  of  Sheba 


winter.  They  were  housed  in  a  house  sided 
with  a  single  thickness  of  building-paper, 


Facts  Worth  Knowing  About 
Geese 

By  A.  E.  Vandervort 
/CONTRARY  to  common  belief,  geese  ma- 
ture  just  as  rapidly  away  from  streams 
or  ponds  as  near  them.  A  generous  supply 
of  fresh  drinking-water  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. There  are  many  places  on  a  farm 
worthless  for  cultivation  that  could  be  used 
with  excellent  results  for  geese-raising. 

The  cost  of  food  for  geese  is  proportion- 
ately small  in  comparison  with  other  birds 
bred  for  market;  A  goose  on  range  will  eat 
grass,  insects  and  other  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  found  in  the  fields. 

Eggs,  Feathers  and  Flesh 

Geese  occupy  the  same  place  among  poul- 
try that  sheep  do  among  live  stock,  and  if 
given  proper  care  are  as  profitable  in  pro- 
portion. It  is  just  as  necessary  to  pluck 
the  feathers  from  a  goose  as  to  shear  the 
wool  from  the  sheep,  and  the  product  has  a 
great  demand.  The  feathers  may  be  picked 
four  times  during  the  summer,  and  each 
goose  of  the  larger  breeds  will  yield  about 
two  pounds  of  fine,  soft,  downy  feathers. 

For  the  best  results  I  feed  my  geese  an 
egg-producing  food,  consisting  of  four  meas- 
ures of  wheat-bran,  two  measures  of  shorts, 
one  measure  of  beef-scrap,  one  measure  of 
oil-meal  and  one-half  measure  of  sharp 
sand.  I  give  them  a  small  quantity  of  this 
food  twice  daily  and  allow  them  free  range. 
I  do  not  allow  my  geese  to  hatch  their  own 
eggs,  because  they  are  so  clumsy  that  they 
break  them,  besides  I  wish  to  keep  them 
laying  all  the  time. 

Though  more  geese  were  raised  last  year 
than  ever  before,  yet  the  markets  are  not 
oversupplied.  and  the  demand  is  growing  all 
the  time.  Geese  mature  very  rapidly  and 
attain  an  enormous  size. 

The  young  are  hardy  and  easy  to  raise. 
After  they  are  five  days  old  they  should  be 
left  to  find  their  own  feed  on  the  range  and 
require  no  care  except  shelter  during  severe 
rain-storms  and  at  night  until  feathered  out. 
They  live  to  be  very  old.  Some  breeders 
report  them  living  and  doing  well  at  twenty 
years  of  age.  Another  important  fact  about 
them  is  that  they  are  not  susceptible  to 
disease,  this  in-  contrast  ■  to  most  poultry. 


Buy  an  Engine  with  Reserve  Power 

FARM  power  needs  are  seldom  the  same  for  any 
two  days  together.  You  never  can  tell  when  extra 
work  is  going  to  come  up,  or  extra  power  will  be 
needed.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  buy  an  engine  a  little  larger  than 
you  ordinarily  need.  The  engine  with  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of 
reserve  power  will  often  save  enough  to  pay  for  itself  just  by  its 
capacity  for  carrying  you  through  emergencies. 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engines 

are  large  for  their  rated  capacity.  They  are  designed  to  run  at  the 
lowest  possible  speed  to  develop  their  power  because  that  increases  the 
durability  of  the  engine.  A  speed  changing  mechanism  enables  you  to 
vary  the  speed  at  will.  Any  1  H  C  engine  will  develop  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  its  rated  horse  power.  You  can  use  it  to 
run  your  feed  grinder,  pump,  grindstone,  repair  shop  tools,  cream 
separator  or  any  farm  machine  to  which  power  can  be  applied. 

I  H  C  engines  are  made  in  all  approved  styles,  vertical,  horizontal, 
stationary,  portable,  skidded,  air  cooled  and  water  cooled,  and  in  1 
to  50-horse  power  sizes.  They  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene, 
naphtha,  distillate  or  alcohol.  I  H  C  tractors  are  built  in  sizes 
from  12  to  60-horse  power.  See  the  I  H  G  local  dealer.  Get 
an  engine  catalogue  from  him,  or,  address 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO  USA 

iJ;::::::iE^;::;':©:r,©a:"::i5ii!:?lS 


Fortune  Telling  Post  Cards 

A DIFFERENT  carcLfor  each  month 
in  the  year,  showing  the  birthstone, 
the  sign  of  the  zodiac  and  a  brief 
horoscope  —  witches,  owls,  crescent 
moons,  black  cats  and  all  of  the  For- 
tune-Teller's paraphernalia.  With  these 
cards  you  can  have  load.s  of  fun  telling  the 
fortunes  of  your  friends.  Tell  them  their  lucky 
and  unlucky  months  and  days.  You  can  tell 
them  more  about  their  characteristics  than 
they  know  themselves. 

All  for  Six  Cents 

postage.  Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps,  and  in  return  we  will  send 
you,  post-paid,  a  complete  set  of  these  new  Fortune-Telling  Cards. 
Send  at  once  to  Dept.  E 

Farm  and  Fireside,        Springfield,  Ohio 


■  WILL  be  glad  to  pay  the  postage  on  it.  It  is  not 
the  biggest  book  issued,  but  it  is  by  far  the  most 
complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  issued.  I 
illustrates  from  actual  photographs  a  complete  line  of  up- 
to-the-minute  Buggies  and  harness,  and  quotes  prices  lower 
than  you  can  get  anywhere  else  for  the  same  grade  of  good 
i  can't  sell  a  good  Buggy  for  S30,  nor  can  anybody  else.  I 
I  can  sell  you  —  direct  from  the  factory  —  a  high-grade  vehicle 
which  I  will  absolutely  guarantee  under  bond  for  two  years,  "  " 
saving  of  $25  to  $50  or  more  over  what  you  pay  for  a  similar  Bu 
from  your  dealer.    Price  for  price  I'll  put  my  Buggies  against 
Buggies  in  the  world,  and  I  will  back  them  to  tlie  limit  wit 
guarantee  under  bond  to  refund  every  cent  you  pay  me,  and  I 
the  freight  both  ways,  if  any  Buggy  I  ship 
you  is  not  exactly  as  my  catalog  states. 


My  1913$  j 
LEADER 


'  All  the  brains  and  skill  of  the  most  expert  work- 
men are  combined  with  the  highest  grade  materials 
money  can  bay,  in  turning  out  this  Buggy,  It's  a  job 
I'm  proud  of — and  you'll  be  proud  to  own  it.   I'll  stake 
my  reputation  on  it  and  am  ready  to  ship  it  anywhere  on 

130  Days'  Road  Trial  Free 
IWiih  2-Year  Guarantee 

Now  send  for  my  book— even  if 
yoa  don't  espect  to  buy  t 
Buggy  this  year.    Just  send 
your  name  and  address  on 
s  post-card— TO-DAY. 

,  D.  T.  BOHON. 

203  Main  St., 
^Harrodsburg, 
Ky. 
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Nothing  on  the  market  can 
touch  It  at  the  price.    Not  a 
small  "table"  machine,  but  a  Pull  Size 
cream  separator  with  sturdy  frame,  com- 
'  ^  plete  with  tool  shelf .tools.oil  can.etc— everythingr 
ready  to  use.   A  separator  that  skims  IH  qaarts  a 
minute.    Made  of  finest  quality  materials,  by  skilled 
American  workmen.  Sold  at  a  price  made  possible  by 
'the  latest,  labor-saving,  automatic  machinery.  The 
biggest  separator  value  ever  offered. 

Guaranteed  a  Lifetime 

As  further  proof  of  the  -unusual  merit  of  this  high-grade  machine,  we 
agree  to  furnish  new  parts  at  any  time  as  long  as  you  own  the  machine,  should  it  prove 
defectire  in  material  or  workmansliip  in  any  respect.  ThiTik  of  that!  You  take  no  risk  whatever. 
Only  SIS.  63  tor  200  lb  capacity.  Four  other  sizes  np  to  600  lb.  capacity  shown  here.all  sold  for  ranch 
lees  than  others  ask— AllGaaraateed  a  Lif  etime«  backed  b;  a  miUiou  dollars  cash  capital. 


The  Maynard  Cream  Separator  has  the  simplest  and  greatest  skim- 
ming device  ever  invented.  Just  one  piece— made  of  aluminum.  Milk  sl'me 
and  butter  fat  won't  stick  to  it — light,  rust-proof  and  easiest  to  clean.  Has 
no  discs— no  "hard-to-get-at-places".  It  gets  ALL  the  cream  and  does  not 
chop  or  cut  It  as  discs  do.  Bowl  is  self -draining— milk  tank  is  low  down.  Ball 
bearings  bathed  in  oil;  turns  easily — runs  smoothly. 
Slilfc  and  cream  epoats  are  open— easy  to  wash.  Closed  bot-  f^^^~ 

torn  keeps  oil  from  dripping  on  the  floor.    Catalog  explains   

these  and  many  other  labor-saving  advantages. 

60  Days'  FREE  Trial 

Jast  write  a  postal  for  our  Big  Special  Separator  Catalog  TODAY 
See  for  yourself  tlie  astonishing  separator  bargains  we  offer-^ 
the  monev  voa  can  save.     See  our  wonderful  "triple  force" 
SKIMMING  DEVICE  (nothing  like  it).   See  how  we  gladly 
put  any  size  Mavnard  Cream  Separator  in  your  home  on 
TWO  MOTHS'  FREE  TRIAX-let  you  test  it  and  if 
yon  are  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  simply  return  the  separa- 
tor at  our  expense.     Vou  won't  be  out  one  cent— not  eTen 
tlie  freifirht.   Ihousands  in  use.    Don't  buy  until  you  get 
GOT  Free  Catalog-   Sending  for  this  book  does  not  obli- 
gate you  in  any  way.   S£ND  TODAY.  ^ 

The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 

Dept-A-20  56  Pine  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Quick  Shipments  from  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Kansas  City  Warehouses 
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MINERAL 

//•^-■'^  «°-^»  HEAVE 
-'^%^r  -REMEDY 

NEGLEQ 
Will  RuiH 
Your  Horse 

Send  today  for 

only 
PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave  Reraedj  Co.,  425  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburp,  Pa. 

Use 
Lane's  Steel 
Wagon  Jack 

All  steel  and  un- 
breakable. Easiest  operated  and  most 
powerful  on  the  market.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware store  or  direct  to  you  via  express  for 

$1.00  bill. 
Lane  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


$3  Package^ 

'  wrill  cure  any  c^ase  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

ciire3  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descripSTe  booklel 


Special  Introductory 
Price  on  Full  Size 
Roll,    108  Sq.  Feet 

Here's  an  op- 
IQ  portunity  you 
can't  neglect, 
Galvo  brand  high  grade 
Ruiibi'r  Roofing. 

Made  to  Withstand  Any  Weather  and  Climate 

Is  offered  for  a  limited  time  onl.v  at  this  extraordinary 
introductory  price.    Send  in  your  order  today. 
Anyone  Can  Put  It  On  ^"  experience,  bo  special  tools 
Hnyune  Udn  rut  n  uii  ,      needed.  Quickly  put  on  and 
f.ut  on  to  la^t.    It  is  absolutely 

GUARANTEED  FOR  15  YEARS 

Fieure  ont  how  mucli  you  need  and 
send  in  >onr  order  today.  This  intro- 
du'-torv  price  ajtpl  ieson  Iply  withtit'ly  and  3  ply  as  noted. 
108  Sq.  Ft.  Two  Pty  SOc  108  Sq.  Ft.  Three  Ply  OBc 
Wt-  ran  also  Have  you  bin  mone>  on  hamesis.  paints, 
f-ilo*-,  wat<T  troughe.  machines,  Writf-  for  low, 

nft  f.i'  i  ory-to-consanjer  prices.    Samples  FREE. 
WAREHOUSES:    C«cmntt     K«w  Torh     Kansas  City     San  Francises 

CENTRAt.  ROOFING  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
23  N.  MorgM  StrMi         Dept.  114         Chicago,  III. 


No  Money  Down 
^Cboose  Your  Own  Terms 

We  don't  ask  yon  to  send  any 
money  in  advance  or  to  obligate 
yoxirself  in  any  way.   Simply  s^d 
for  this  King  Sanitary  Cream  Sep- 
arator and  oseitin  yoor  own  home 
or  dairy  for  1 0  Weeks '  FJtr.F. 
jnst  as  if  yon  owned  it.  Test 
Jit  with  warm  or  cold  milk — it 
will  separate  all  the  cream. 
Sizes      \gS    better  and  finer  than  any  other 
/,    "i-        .         separator  reg^ardless  of  price,  if 
LapaatT  up  W      ^q^,  return  at  oar  expense,  tnal 

860  Id$.  per  bonf    costs  yon  nothing.   

Our  Rock  Bottom  Wholesale 
Direct-from-Factory  Prices  saxes  youallmiddlemen'3 
profits.  Farmers  recognize  this  King-  as  identical  type 
of  separator  for  which  almost  doT3ble  is  being  asked. 

Cleanest,  simplest,  most  efficient  separator  ever 
made.  Strong,  Durable.  Easy  To  Run.  Absolutely 
Sanitary-  Our  miilion-dollar  factory  Stands  behinii 
every  King  with  life-long  guarantee. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  most  liberal  separator 
offer  ever  made. 

Kin«  Separator  Works,298RaaoSt,  Buffalo, N.T. 


We  Furnish 
Cement  and  Nails 
Free  of  Charoe 


ACCIDENTS  hZn 

The  colts  ■will  get  klcted  and 
strained,  run  trito  barb  wire 
fences,  or  fall.  Then  you  need 


As  it  taJses  oat  soreness  and  infiammation  promptly, 
stops  lameness,  removes  hnnches  and  ewellings.  Bog 
Spavins,  Wind  Paffs,  Splints,  Curbs;  heals  cuts, 
lacerations.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone  and  horse  can 
be  used.  S2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered..  Book 
2  H  FEEE.   Write  for  it. 

W.  F.  T0UW6.  P.  D.  F..  23  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Mass. 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Paclllties 
unexcelled.  For  catalogue,  address  Louis  A.  Klein,  Dean, 
Dept.  B,  39th  and  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 


I    WANT    A  MAN 

of  intelligence  and  reliability  in  your  locality  to  act 
as  our  subscription  representative.  Substantial  re- 
muneration to  the  right  party.  Careful  training.  Per- 
manent business.  Good  opportunity  for  promotion. 

Address  Business  Manager 
The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


JWanttdjSendYoit 


'  Tibfs  Valuable 


JCow  Book  Freeh 


Positively  the  only  book  of  itskind  evervrritter;.   Acoinplete  Man* 
ual  of  Dairying  for  the  modern  business  farmer  RivinK  ALL  of  the  best,  modem, 
^^■^^^      Bcicntific  dairyinjrniethods  in  clear,  plain  Enpli.sn.    No  thcoriea-^^nst  the  Boond, 


practical  moocy-raaktnft  facta  that  every  cow  owner  should  Know.  This 
book  is  priced  rcpularly  at  FKtfc  to  you  if  you  oniy  write  at  on*-^. 

Get  My  90-Day  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  On  the 
Great  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 

1  want  to  tell  you  how  yoo  can  get  the  vf-ry  latest  end  (greatest  prodnct  of  the 
ST«at  CaJloway  r>cU>rica— the  wntKi<»rfiil  (>«noway  Sanitary  SejMumtor— anippaij  risfat 
to  jroar  farm  for  90  daya'  Bbaolatrly  tim*  trial.    UngUMtloBttblr  th«  moat  libvral 
Mparator  atf«r  evartnade.  IMl  arm  pay  tenaportauon  cImuvm  botib  wsv«  If 
you  can  set  alone  without  thta  wootlerfal  tnachiM  after  tha  FREE  trial.  Sand  at  ODca 

arant  to  tall  joa.  too.  bow  yoa  nia;r,  aetaall^r  r«t  t>n«  of 


Special  1913  Offer 


wHhoat  rornU     .Vo  .ttheitina  or  canvujnmj,  JVMt  writ.  m%  m  povtal  V 

ramkimt  Cow  Book  wid  cntAloii»~.ll  f-KKt^. 

Wm.  Galloway,  President 
WM.  GALLOWAV  CO.,    743  GaHoway  Sta..  Waterloo,  Iowa 


I  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Sweating  Caused  by  In- 
adequate Ventilation 

By  Dt.  a.  S.  Alexander 

1AM  asked  to  prescribe  for  a  cow  which 
is  reported  to  have  a  good  appetite  and 
is  apparently  in  good  condition,  but  ap- 
pears to  sweat  excessively  when  kept  in  the 
stable. 

The  air  in  the  stable  should  be  practically 
the  same  as  that  out-of-doors,  and  if  one  so 
ventilates  the  stable  that  this  will  be  the 
case  it  is  unlikely  that  the  cow  will  sweat. 
Often  the  sweating  is  not  real,  but  simply 
condensation  of  moisture  upon  the  body  of 
the  animal. 


Home-Made  Rat-Poison 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 
gARIUM  CARBONATE  is  a  poison  whicli 
in  small  quantities  is  harmless  to  the 
larger  domestic  animals,  but  will  kill  rats 
and  mice.  Mix  four  parts  of  meal  or  flour 
and  one  part  of  barium  carbonate,  and  place 
where  the  rats  will  find  it,  or  mix  ordinary 
oatmeal  to  a  stiff  dough  in  water,  with  about 
one-eighth  its  bulk  of  barium  carbonate. 


Shoat  hams  are  bought  mostly  by  city 
people  having  small  families.  My  larger 
hams  are  sent  by  express  and  chiefly  to  cus- 
tomers having  large  families.  In  both  cases 
they  are  people  who  are  more  anxious  to  get 
a  super,ior  article  than  to  lower  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  they  know  my  hams. 

Sometimes  I  put  a  small  piece  of  break- 
fast bacon  in  the  package  as  a  sample,  but 
so  far  I  have  received  very  few  orders 
for  it. 

I  have  investigated  shipping  eggs  by  par- 
cel post  pretty  thoroughly  and  find  that  eggs 
can  be  shipped  to  Washington  or  Baltimore, 
which  are  in  the  second  zone,  and  if  sold  at 
the  regular  city  prices  for  fresh  eggs  will 
allow  me  a  profit  of  about  one  cent  a  dozen 
over  what  I  get  in  the  local  market.  To  get 
this  small  margin  of  profit  I  would  have  to 
ship  the  eggs  in -five-dozen  lots,  as  the  larger 
the  carton,  the  lower  the  price  of  same  per 
dozen.  The  five-dozen  size  is  about  the 
largest  carton  that  can  be  shipped  by  parcel 
post. 

The  few  eggs  I  have  shipped  have  been 
delivered  in  very  good  condition.  There 
are  a  large  numljer  of  cartons  on  the  market 
with  quite  a  wide  range  in  prices  for  the 
same  size.  All  of  them  which  have  been 
sent  to  me  are  very  satisfactory.  Our  local 
merchants  are  not  at  all  worried  over  the 
inauguration  of  parcel  post. 


Let  the  Track  Save  Your  Back 

By  E.  A.  Wendt 

OESX'T  it  make 
you  tired  to  even 
think  of  pitching  that 
manure  two,  three  or 
four  times  to  get  it 
from  the  back  stables 
to  the  door  or  wagon  ? 
And,  besides,  each  time 
you  clean  the  stables 
^  it  takes  two  or  three 
times  as  long  as  it 
would  if  you  only  had  to  make  one  pitch  to 
get  it  from  the  stall  to  the  wagon ;  therefore, 
it  costs  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  it 
should.  Yet  thousands  of  farmers  are  doing 
it  in  that  way ;  many  of  them  employing  an 
extra  man  for  that  very  reason. 

If  you  are  one  of  them,  do  you  wish  to 
continue  wasting  money,  or  labor — it's  all 
the  same — all  the  y^ar  'roimd?  Or,  do  you 
prefer  this  easy,  economical,  up-to-date 
method  that  you  can  easily  install  in  half  a 
day  ? 

First  obtain  a  pair  of  roller-bearing  barn- 
door hangers — the  hinge-joint  style  is  best, 
and  they  cost  about  fifty  cents  per  pair — and 
bolt  them  to  a  piece  of  two-by-four,  as  near 
together  as  possible  (see  1). 

Then  get  enough  track  to  be  about  six  feet 
longer  than  the  entry,  or  walk,  behind  your 
horse  or  cow  stalls,  and  hang  it  from  the 
overhead  supports  and  exactly  over  the  cen- 
ter of  this  entry. 

Hang  it  as  high  as  possible  and  yet  per- 
mit the  rollers  to  pass  easily  under  the  top 
of  the  doorway  at  end  of  entry.  It  should 
be  supported  as  illustrated. 

The  irons  that  support  the  track  must  be 
made  to  order,  something  of  the  shape  of 
2  (see  sketch),  but  of  a  length  to  suit  your 
stable.  You  can  make  the  track  and  sup- 
ports of  good  one-and-one-half-inch  tire- 
iron. 

Xow  make  a  car  four  or  five  feet  long 
and  narrow  enough  to  pass  easily  between 
the  harness-hooks  and  stall-posts  and 
through  the  doorway. 

The  upper  outer  corner  of  the  stable-door, 
from  the  center,  must  be  cut  out  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  track ;  the  piece  should  be 
hinged  as  illustrated. 

Use  a  rope  and  double-block  pulleys  to 
hang  the  car  from  the  carrier,  and  you  can 
lower  it  to  the  floor,  fill  it  with  manure  and 
pull  it  up  by  hand  high  enough  to  drop 
the  load  into  the  wagon  or  spreader  that  is 
backed  up  to  the  doorway  under  the  pro- 
jecting track. 

Use  one  swivel  pulley,  and  have  the  chain 
that  lifts  front  end  of  car  arranged  so  that 
you  can  easily  unhook  it  to  drop  the  load. 

Such  a  rig  is  applicable  to  the  feed-entries 
for  carrying  from  the  silo  or  for  bringing 
feed  from  the  granary. 

A  hay-fork  track  and  rig  could  be  utilized 
for  this  purpooe.  but  it  would  not  be  as 
satisfactory,  nor  as  cheap. 


Meats  and  Eggs  by  Parcel 
Post 

By  John  Smeltzer 
•yHE  parcel  post  as  it  stands  to-day  has 
been  very  hclpfitl  to  me  both  in  market- 
ing produce  and  in  ordering  merchandise, 
but  I  realize  that  no  great  amount  of  produce 
can  be  shipped  from  my  post-office  in  Hamp- 
shire County.  West  Virginia,  to  any  large 
city  in  competition  with  their  merchants 
under  the  present  rates  and  restrictions. 

This  winter  I  realized  the  advantage  of 
the  parcel  post  and  butchered  a  number  of 
shoats  that  would  have  hams  weighing  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds  and  have  had  no  trouble 
selling  them  at  prices  which  would  net  me 
from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  or  about  eight  cents  above  the  local 
iiinrk(t  price. 


High-Class  Dairying 

By  Herbert  Quick 
gROWX  BROTHERS,  of  Minnehaha 
County.  South  Dakota,  whose  contribu- 
tions to  our  market  page  and  other  depart- 
ments are  always"  interesting  and  valuable, 
held  a  rather  remarkable  auction  of  dairy 
cows  recently.  The  animals  were  Holsteins, 
practically  pure-breds.  but  not  eligible  for 
registry.  They  had  to  go  as  grades,  but 
were  of  exceptional  merit  as  producers. 

The  average  for  fifty  head,  including  twea- 
ty-five  calves  under  six  months  old,  was  $91 
per  head.  One  cow  brought  $255 — claimed 
to  be  the  highest  record  price  for  a  grade 
cow  at  public  auction.  One  heifer  calf 
brought  $50.  A  new  herd  of  pure-breds  has 
been  placed  on  the  farm,  the  choice  cow  of 
which  has  a  butter  record  of  762  pounds  in 
a  year,  while  the  best  four  have  records 
averaging  660  pounds. 


Raising  an  Orphan  Colt 

By  Mrs.  Theda  Dee 
CEVER.\L  years  ago  we  had  left  on  our 
hands  an  orphan  colt.  The  mother  of 
this  colt  had  been  in  poor  health  and  was 
very  thin  in  flesh,  consequently  the  colt  was 
very  poor  and  weak.  At  first  it  could  not 
walk,  nor  even  stand  alone,  and  when  helped 
up  onto  its  feet  would  immediately  tumble 
over.  My  husband,  being  a  very  busy  man, 
concluded  he  did  not  have  time  to  look  after 
the  colt,  and  said  if  I  wanted  to  try  and 
raise  it  I  might  have  all  I  could  get  for  it 
when  it  was  a  year  old. 

I  Fed  It  Diluted  Cow's  Milk  and  Sugar 

I  began  by  getting  a  rubber  nipple  for  a 
bottle,  and  gave  it  cow's  milk,  lukewarm, 
diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  also  put  in  a 
little  sugar.  I  had  some  trouble  getting  it 
to  drink  at  first,  as  it  was  lying  down  most 
of  the  time,  and  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
stand  it  up  for  fear  it  would  fall  to  pieces, 
it  was  so  poor  and  shaky.  I  kept  its  stable 
warm  and  clean,  with  plenty  of  good,  fresh 
bedding.  I  would  open  the  stable  door  and 
let  the  sun  shine  in  upon  it  whenever  I 
could,  but  I  kept  it  blanketed  most  of  the 
time. 

For  the  first  three  weeks  I  fed  it  every 
three  hours,  from  early  in  the  morning  until 
late  at  night,  and  I  would  get  up  at  mid- 
night and  go  out  and  feed  it  and  see  if  it 
was  all  right.  It  had  to  be  fed  often,  as  it 
took  so  little  at  a  time. 

By  the  time  it  was  a  week  old  it  cotild 
stand  alone  and  walk  a  few  steps.  When  h 
was  two  weeks  old.  I  began  giving  its  meals 
farther  apart,  and  I  quit  gening  up  in  the 
night  to  feed  it.  It  kept  gaining, right  .ilong, 
and  I  began  feeding  it  a  little  bran,  corn- 
meal  and  oil-meaL  It  soon  learned  to  lick 
it  dry  out  of  a  backet.  It  would  also  eat  a 
little  hay.  I  was  particular  to  give  it  only 
nice  fine  hay.  It  also  had  fresh  water  all 
the  time. 

It  is  Now  a  Sturdy  Colt 

How  that  colt  did  grow  !  When  it  was  a 
month  old.  it  could  run  and  play  lilfc  any 
other  coit.  and  was  quite  a  pet.  I  then 
stopped  feeding  it  on  the  bottle,  and  let  it 
drink  from  the  bucket. 

That  colt  grew  and  got  fat,  and  as  it  was 
of  good  stock  it  was  an  unusually  nice  colt 
by  fall.  I  brushed  and  curried  it  every  day, 
and  all  through  the  winter  I  gave  it  the  best 
of  care  and  turned  it  out  for  exercise  every 
day. 

When  spring  came,  I  concluded  to  keep 
the  colt  until  fall,  as  it  could  run  in  the 
pasture  and  would  cost  but  little  and  be  no 
extra  trouble. 


After  every  dance  someone  has  to  pay 
the  fiddler.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in 
dances  and  the  steps  you  take.  Cultivate 
the  kind  that  stands  for  manliness,  up- 
rightness, temperance  and  honesty,  and  the 
fiddler's  bill  won't  come  to  you. 
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Better  Methods  of  Hog 
Castration 

By  R.  V.  Brown  • 
(CASTRATION  may  be  safely  performed 
at   any   age,   Ijut   the  best   resuhs  are 
obtained   if   done  when   the   pig   is  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  old. 

Select  a  good  clear  day.  clean  up  the  yard, 
put  in  fresh  bedding,  and  have  a  clean 
pasture  for  the  pigs  when  you  are  through 
with  them.    Now  you  can  confiTie  your  pigs. 

Use  a  Good  Disinfectant 

Your  knife  should  be  sharp  and  thoroughly 
disinfected  in  a  three  per  cent,  zenoleum 
solution,  which  should  be  used  to  wash  off 
the  place  of  operation  before  and  after  cut- 
ting. Zenoleum  can  be  secured  at  any  drug- 
store. It  is  well  to  have  on  hand  a  piece  of 
catgut  or  some  silk  thread  for  treating 
ruptured  cases. 

When  all  is  in  readiness,  have  someone 
pick  up  one  of  the  little  pigs  and  hold  it  in 
any  convenient  way.  The  operator  washes 
the  rear  of  the  pig  with  the  solution,  holds 
the  testicles  with  his  left  hand  and  cuts 
with  his  right.  Cut  low  down,  making  a 
fairly  long  opening  and  fairly  far  from  the 
crease.  This  will  insure  good  free  leakage. 
Pull  the  cord  out  well  before  severing  it.  If 
the  pig  is  ruptured,  cut  the  skin  open^  re- 
move the  testicle,  and  tie  securely  behind 
it  with  the  silk  or  catgut.  Then  open  the 
covering  of  the  testicle  proper  before  sever- 
,  ing.  Wash  again  with  the  zenoleum.  and 
turn  the  pig  into  the  clean  pasture.  Wash 
your  knife  and  proceed  as  before. 

Too  often  do  we  find  farmers  doing  this 
task  as  late  as  August  or  September  when 
the  pigs  are  nearly  half  grown.  Forget  the 
selecting  of  a  muddy  day  and  the  "dark  of 
the  moon." 

Do  the  work  early,  and  do  it  carefully 
and  in  a  sanitary  way.  The  young  pig  makes 
little  or  no  fuss  and  loses  little  blood.  A 
large  pig  receives  a  check  by  worry  and 
excessive  loss  of  blood. 


i  If  i  i 


Satisfied  with  Results 

TR.-k\-EL!NG  Man — "Don't  talk  local  op- 
tion to  me.  This  tOAvn  is  going  to  the 
dogs  since  that  law  was  passed  here.  A 
year  ago  that  fine  building  over  there 
was  occupied ;  now  it  stands  there 
empty." 

Citizen — "Yes.  but  just  look  at  that 
large  building  across  the  street  ( pointing 
to  the  jail).  A  year  ago  that  also  was 
occupied ;  now  it  stands  there  empty." 


Selling  Butter  by  Parcel  Post 

By  Mrs.  G.  E.  Edmunds 
ll/|Y  FRIENDS  in  New  Jersey,  twenty 
miles  from  New  York  City,  were  paying 
forty-two  cents  per  pound  for  ordinary 
grade  butter.  I  sent  four  pounds  of  butter 
from  my  post-office  (Clarkson,  Monroe 
County,  New  York)  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  it  reached  my  friends  early  Thursday 
morning  in  prime  condition. 

My  grocer  pays  me  twenty-eight  cents  a 
pound.  I  charged  them  thirty-two  cents,  and 
they  paid  the  parcel  postage  which  was 
twenty-seven  cents  for  the  four  pounds. 

I  packed  the  butter  in  a  new  five-cent 
light-weight  bread-tin  lined  throughoxit  with 
oiled  paper.  We  both  call  it  a  good  bargain. 
J.  make  four  cents  a  pound  on  my  butter, 
and  they  get  better  butter  for  thirty-nine 
cents  a  pound.  The  square  bread-tin  makes 
a  very  convenient  receptacle. 


No  one  ever  expects  to  see  a  silo  on  a 
shiftless-looking  farm. 

Learn  to  do  neat  carpentry  around  the 
farm,  and  be  independent  of  dilatory  car- 
penters, who  work  slowly. 


Svoeet  Clover 

[CONTIXL-ED  FROM   PAGE  5] 

Feeding  experiments  with  sweet  clover 
are  few  so  that  definite  data  on  which  to 
base  positive  stafements  are  scarce. 

There  have  been,  however,  some  lamb- 
feeding  experiments  at  the  Wyomirig  Ex- 
periment Station  in  which  the  results  from 
sweet  clover  were  almost  equal  to  tliose 
obtained  from  alfalfa  and  much  better  than 
those  from  prairie-hay.  Hogs  pastured  on 
sweet  clover  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
made  almost  as  much  daily  gain  as  those 
pastured  on  red  clover,  and  the  sweet  clover 
carried  a  greater  number  per  acre.  Other 
experiments  at  the  Iowa  Station  have  shown 


also  that  the  addition  of  corn  to  a  sweet- 
clover  ration  increases  the  digestibility  of 
the  sweet  clover. 

It  is  in  the  role  of  a  soil-improver  that 
sweet  clover  is  perhaps  best  known,  and  in 
several  districts  it  is  being  seeded  with  this 
object  in  view.  The  roots  not  only  add 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  by  means  of  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria, 
but  owing  to  their  fleshy  character,  coupled 
with  their  decay  every  two  years,  there  is 
left  in  the  soil  large  quantities  of  humus 
which  loosens  up  heavy  clay  soils  and  im- 
proves their  texture  as  well  as  that  of  sandy 
soils. 

The  sweet  clover  itself  will  grow  on  land 
almost  devoid  of  humus  so  that  it  is  avail- 
able on  the  poor,  washed  hillside  soils  as  a 
pioneer  crop.  In  Alabama  com  following 
sweet  clover  gave  an  increase  of  six  bushels 
per  acre  on  poor  soil  :  in  Ohio,  eight  bushels 
per  acre,  and  in  Germany  sweet  clover  pre- 
cedin.g  oats  increased  the  yield  seventeen 
bushels  per  acre.  It  is  very  tolerant  of 
alkali,  and  a  great  deal  of  such  soil  in  the 
West  can  be  made  productive  by  seeding  it 
to  sweet  clover. 

On  account  of  its  biennial  character,  it 
lends  itself  readUy  to  rotations.  In  the  semi- 
arid  sections  its  good  effect  on  the  following 
crop  is  spoiled  by  its  heavy  draft  on  the 
soil  moisture. 

Sweet  Clover  is  Easily  Eradicated 

No  trouble  is  experienced  in  destroying 
a  stand  of  the  clover.  Continued  mowing 
will  prevent  it  from  seeding  and  thus  rid  the 
field  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
except  for  a  few  plants  which  arise  from 
the  hard  seed  which  has  not  germinated  with 
the  rest. 

A  cultivated  crop  like  corn  following  the 
sweet  clover  will  catch  all  the  stray  plants 
arising  from  such  seed  and  leave  the  field 
clean.  No  fear  in  regard  to  getting  rid  of 
it  need  be  entertained,  except  in  irrigated 
commtinities  where  the  seed  is  scattered  by 
the  irrigation  water  from  plants  growing 
along  the  banks  that  are  not  reached  by  the 
mower  or  cultivator. 

Seed  Production  Profitable 

Very  little  attention  is  at  present  paid  to 
the  seed-production  feature  of  sweet  clover. 
Although  it  seeds  abundantly,  much  of  the 
seed  produced  is  lost,  owing  to  unevenness 
in  maturity.  A  single  panicle  sometimes 
carries  blossom  and  mature  seed  at  the  same 
time.  Most  of  the  domestic  seed  has  been 
gathered  by  hand  and  flailed  out.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  South.  It  can  also  be 
harvested  with  a  grain-binder  and  thrashed 
in  a  common  thrashing-machine,  the  seed 
being  run  through  a  huUer  later  to  remove 
the  hulls.  The  present  price  of  seed  makes 
this  feature  of  sweet-clover  production  very 
profitable.  The  yields  of  seed  vary  from 
three  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
retail  price  ranges  from  twelve  to  twenty 
cents  per  pound  for  clean  hulled  seed.  The 
grower  usually  receives  one  half  to  three 
fourths  the  retail  price  when  selling  to 
seedsmen.  Some  growers  market  their  seed 
crop  locally  and  thus  get  the  full  price. 
Seed  in  the  hull  brings  much  less. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  very  few 
serious  enemies  of  sweet  clover,  so  that  its 
production  is  a  comparatively  safe  proposi- 
tion in  most  localities. 


Be  Independent  of  Horse,  Railroad  and  Trolley 


Ride  the  1913 

0ndim 

Motocxcle 


with  new  Cradle  Spring  Frame.  Make  it  part  of  the  equipment  of  your  farm. 
Always  ready  for  any  trip,  long  or  short  Takes  you  there  and  back  at  any  pace 
from  4  to  50  miles  an  hour.  Strong,  reliable,  easy  to  control.  Low  upkeep  cost. 
Most  economical  and  practical  means  of  conveyance  the  farmer  can  have. 

The  Indian  1913  type  is  a  wonder  for  comfort  and  general  efficiency.  Plenty 

of  reserve  power  for  hilly  country.    Takes  you  over  roads  not  possible  to  any 

other  vehicle.    Ten  other  important  improvements. 

„  .  •    /  4  H.P.  Single  Cylinder  $200  \  c    x.  -c  . 
Pnces  j  7  j^  p  .j.^^  Cy Under  $250/  f-o  ^- Factory 

US  for  name  of  nearest   agent   where   you   can  get  a  demonstration. 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Oiicago 
I 


Denver 


971   State  Street,  Springfield,  M^sa. 

Branches  aisd  Service  Stations: 


San  Francisco 


Atlanta 


Toronto 


London 


To  Avoid  Accidents 

Equip  Your  Bicycle  with  the 

Corbin  Coaster  Brake 

It  gives  you  complete  control  of  your  wheel 
You  lose  none  of  the  pleasures  of  cycling 

The  Corbin  Duplex  Coaster  Brake  for  bi- 
cycles is  recogfnized  as  the  standard  of  Safe- 
ty, Reliability  and  Control.  Contained  in  a 
small  and  handsomely  shaped  hub. 
Operated  solely  by  foot  pressure  on  the 
pedal.  All  bicycle  manufacturers  equip  this  brake  if 
specified.    Can  be  fitted  to  your  wheel  by  any  bicycle  repair  shop. 

For  sale  hn  (Scalers  everywhere    Send  for  1913  catalog  showing  all  models. 

Corbin  Screw  Corporation  Division 

(American  Hardware  Corporation) 


326  High  Street     New  Britain,  Conn. 


Century  House  Paint,  made  in  all  colors;  in  1  gallon  cans;  only  Sl.ZOper gallon. 
Ceixtury  Barn  and  Root  Paint,  Red,  Gray,  or  Green,  1  gallon  cans  only65c  per  gallon. 
Freight  paid  on  6  gale,  or  more  to  any  station  east  of  Kocky  Mountains,  except  N,  &  S.  Dak 
Col.,  N.  Me:5.,  Tex.,  Okla..  Miss.,  Ala..  La..  G-a.,  and  Fla.  Delivered  KEEE  to  these  states 
for  5c  per  gallon  additional.  These  prices  guaranteed  for  4  weeks  only — order  now.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Century  ready  mixed  paint  looks  best  lasts  longest. 

Reference — Southern  111.  Nat'l.  Bank.  Catalog  and  Color  Cards  Free,  Write  today. 
Century  Mfg.  Co,.  Dept.  211,  E.  St.  Louis,  III,  or  Depl.ZlI.  20O  Filth  Ave..  New  York  Cily. 


Wtiat  You  Buy 


In  his  laboratory  work  of  a  lifetime  and  selling  his  various  scientific  products 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  has  always  taken  our  farmers  into  his  fullest  confidence.    ;  /  / 
He  believes  that  the  farmer  should  know  exactly  what  he  buys.  It  is  his  belief  that  ' 
the  more  people  that  know  what  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  made  of  the  better.  Then  there 
is  no  mystery,  no  exaggeration— all  claims  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  increase  growth 
and  milk  and  relieve  stock  ailments  can  be  verified  by  referring  to  the  medical  writings 
or  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  The  formula  for 

[ess  Stock  Tonic 

is  printed  in  the  left-hand  panel  here  with  extracts  from  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory. Dr.  Hess  even  goes  fiulher  and  makes  this  proposition: 
Out  Proposition:— Peed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  your  horses,  your  cattle, 
your  hogs  and  your  sheep;  especially  when  you  are  preparing  for 
market.  If  you  are  not  convinced  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  has  proven  a  paying  investment  by  increasing  digestion,  improving 
the  general  condition  and  appearance,  keeping  your  animals  free  from  , 
disease  and  free  from  worms,  go  to  yotir  dealer  and  he  is  under  con- 
tract with  us  to  refund  your  money. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  in  25-lb.  pails  costs  you  il.60;  lOO-lb.  sacks  $5.oa 
Only  costs  6  cts.  per  month  for  the  average  hog. 

Furthermore,  for  any  condition  which  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  does  not 
remedy,  write  us  care  of  the  Information  Bureau  and  special  prescrip- 
tion will  be  furnished  you  free  of  charge. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains: 

Nnx  Vomica,  Digestive 

and  Nerve  Tonic, 
Qaassia.  Digestive  Tonic 

and  Wonn  Expeller. 
SnlplL&te  of  Iron.  Blood 

Builder   and  General 

Tonic. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Laxa- 
tive and  Liver  Tonic. 

Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salts.  Laxative. 

Nitrate  of  Potash.  Stim- 
ulates kidneys. 

Charcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases. 

Feangreek.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  is  carefully 
compounded  by  Dr.Hess 
(M.D.,D.V.S.),  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


DR.  HES£3  &  CLARK 
Astilancl,  Oliio 


MlU" 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 


The  ingredients  of  this  poultry  tonic  are  also  printed  on  the  package.   Your  druggist  will  tell  you  what  beneficial 
effects  poultry  must  derive  from  these  ingredients.   We  guarantee  it  to  make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs,  help 
clucks  to  robust  maturity,  shorten  the  moulting  period  and  keep  your  flock  hardy  and  well.  Your  money 
back  if  it  doesn't  11  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HE:SS  &  CL^RK 

Astiland,  Ohio 


INSTRNT  LOUSE MKLLER  KILLS  LICE 


CREAM 
SEPARAIQIRJS 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  12.  1913 


Save  Their  Cost 
Every  Year  of  Use 

If  you  are  thinking  about  buj'ing 
a  cream  separator,  and  have  only 
a  small  amount  of  ready  cash  to 
invest,  don't  be  tempted  to  put 
j'our  money  into  one  of  the  so-called 
"cheap"  machines. 

Why  pay  your  hard-earned 
money  for  a  "cheap,"  trashy  ma- 
chine, when  you 
can  buy  a  reUable 
De  Laval  upon 
such  Uberal  terms 
that 

will   more  than 


save  its  cost  while 
you  are  paying  for  it 

When  j-ou  buy 
a  De  Laval  you 
have  positive  assurance  that  your 
machine  will  be  good  for  at  least 
twenty  years  of  service,  during 
which  time  it  will  save  every  pos- 
sible dollar  for  you  and  earn  its 
original  cost  over  and  over  again. 

If  you  purchase  the  so-caUed 
"cheap"  separator,  j"ou  must  pay 
cash  in  advance  and  then  take  the 
chance  of  the  machine  becoming 
worthless  after  a  5-ear  or  two  of  use, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cream  it  will 
waste  while  it  does  last. 

More  De  Laval  machines  are  in 
use  than  any  other  make.  There 
is  a  reason.  Be  sure  to  see  the 
local  De  Laval  agent  and  SEE  and 
TRY  a  De  Laval  before  you  buy 
any  cream  separator. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities, 
is  a  book  that  everj'  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write 
to  nearest  office. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


29  E.  MADISON  ST., 
CHICAGO. 


What  Amateur  Horse-Breeders 
Should  Know 

By  John  p.  Ross 
'T'KE  professional  horse-breeder  has. in  his 
mind  a  clearly  defined  type  of  what  he 
desires  to  raise,  and  owns  or  procures 
stallions  and  mares  possessing  as  nearly  as 
possible  all  the  good  points  and  none  of  the 
bad  ones  of  that  type.  His  success  depends 
on  his  judgment  in  mating  them  so  as  to 
secure  in  their  offspring  as  many  of  the 
good  points  and  a?  few  of  the  bad  ones  as 
possible. 

But  the  farmer  who  wisely  proposes  to 
keep  a  team  or  two  of  mares  to  do  his  farm 
work  and,  as  a  side  issue,  to  breed  from 
them  some  draft-colts  is  differently  situated. 
Having  decided  on  the  breed  he  prefers 
whether  Percheron,  Shire,  Clydesdale  or 
Belgian,  his  best  plan  at  starting  is  to  seek 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
lolki  get  the  very  best  attention. 


The  Percheron  staliion,  Leon 

out  the  best  thoroughbred  stallion  of  the 
desired  breed  to  which  he  can  have  access 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  to  study  his  good 
and  bad  points. 

The  stallion  should  be  true  to  the  best 
types  of  his  breed  and  should  possess  the 
size,  weight,  soundness  and  good  looks  which 
the  breeder  wishes  the  colts  to  inherit. 
Above  all  things,  the  stallion  should  be  of 
sound  and  robust  constitution  and  good 
disposition.  As  the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by 
its  fruit,  the  pudding  by  its  eating,  so  the 
stallion  should  establish  his  powers  of  prepo- 
tency by  the  marked  manner  in  which  his 
good  or  evil  qualities  are  stamped  upon  his 
offspring. 

Leon,  the  Percheron  stallion  of  the  above 
picture,  has  made  for  himself  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  sire.  He  is  now  fifteen  years  old, 
weighs  2,000  pounds  aiid  is  still  a  great  suc- 
cess in  his  business.  The  fact  that  the  pic- 
ture was  taken  in  his  ordinary  working 
dress,  instead  of  as  he  would  appear  when 
fattened  and  fixed  for  show,  adds,  I  think, 
to  its  value. 

The  other  picthre  accurately  represents 
the  Shire  horse,  Marsh  Topsman.  He 
weighed,  when  imported,  1,970  pounds  as  a 
three-year-old  ;  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  his 
breed,  showing  many  traces  of  the  old 
Clydesdale  blood,  from  which  all  Shires  are 
descended,  and  has  earned  a  high  reputation. 


The  Greatest  Power  *.World 

If  all  the  wmds  of  the  world  could  be  hitched 
to  dynamos  they  would  fur- 
nish heat,  light  and  power 
.  «  I  enough  to  supply  all  the  needs 
of  the  whole  human  race.  It 
would  be  a  big  job  to  harness  all  of  the  winds 
for  they  are  very  numerous  and  decidedly  restless. 

But  it  is  easy  to  catch  enough  wind  to  pump  all  the  water  you  require 
for  your  home  and  for  your  stock.  Just  set  up  an  Aermotor  over  your 
well  and  your  job  of  pumping  is  as  good  as  done.  The  Aermotor  will 
work  away  faithfully  night  and  day  with  very  little  attention  from  you. 

Power  Without  Expense 

It  costs  nothing  for  power  if  you  do  your  pumping  with  an  Aermotor. 
The  running  expenses  are  trifling — just  a  little  oil  now  and  then  is 
all.  An  Aermotor  which  receives  reasonable  treatment  will  require 
no  repairs  for  10  or  15  years.  Many  of  them  have  run  longer  than 
that  without  a  cent's  worth  of  repairs.   They  just  simply  keep 
right  on  about  their  business  day  after  day  without  bothering 
you  in  any  way.    For  the  past  25  years  the  Aermotor  Co.  has 
been  supplying  the  world  with  efficient,  durable  and  reliable 
steel  windmills  for  pumping  water,  and  has  enabled  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  good  water 
supply  with  a  very  small  initial  investment  and  with  practical- 
ly no  expense  for  upkeep.   Perhaps  we  can  do  as  much  for 
you.  We  surely  can  if  you  are  in  need  of  power  for  pumping. 

The  Windmill  of  Greatest  Merit 

Aermotors  are  built  on  honor  and  are  sold  on  their  merits.   The  great 
Aermotor  factory  of  today  has  grown  out  of  very  small  beginnings 
because  of  the  superiority  of  the  output.   The  Aermotor  is  the  wind- 
mill with  a  record  behind  it.    The  record  started  in  Chicago  in  1888 
and  it  has  left  its  trail  around  the  world.   Aermotors  are  as  numer- 
ous today  in  South  America  and  South  Africa  as  they  are  in  Illinois. 
There  are  villages  in  the  Argentine  which  are  literally  shaded  by 
Aermotors.  They  pump  all  the  water  required  for  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  community.   Great  herds  of  cattle  depend  entirely 
upon  Aermotors  for  their  water  and  they  never  go  dry. 

Running  Water  in  House  and  Bam 

We  have  a  booklet — called  "Water  Supply  Bulletin"— which  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  information  in  condensed  form.  It  tells 
what  size  of  Aermotor  to  use,  what  kind  of  pump  is  best  under 
different  conditions,  shows  various  kinds  of  tanks  and  other 
things  of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  planning  for  a  better  supply 
of  water.  The  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  write 
"Bulletin"  with  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and 
mail  it  to  us  today. 

AERMOTOR  CO., 

2510  12th  Street,       Chicago,  Illinob 


Both  of  these  horses  are  owned  by  Mr. 
O.  J.  Bailey,  formerly  president  of  one  of 
the  leading  banlis  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  who 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  horses  of 
that  part  of  the  State  Jay  putting  horses  of 
the  heavy  draft,  standard  trotting  and  Mor- 
gan roadsters  at  the  service  of  the  farmers. 

The  share  which  each  of  the  parents  takes 
in  "the  formation  and  general  character  of 
their  mutual  offspring  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  favorite  subject  of  debate  among 
horse-breeders,  but  the  generally  accepted 
belief  is  that  the  mare  is  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  the  body  and  the  internal 
organs,  and  the  stallion  for  the  quality  of 
the  bones,  the  limbs,  the  height,  the  temper 
and  disposition. 

Find  the  Model  Sire  First 

I  am  aware  that  this,  method  of  first 
selecting  the  sire  is  not  the  one  usually 
followed,  but  the  qualities  which  he  desires 
to  perpetuate  are  more  likely  to  be  developed 
in  a  thoroughbred  stallion  than  in  any  mare 
he  is  likely  to  own.  He  can  thus  get  fixed 
in  his  mind  a  clear  idea  of  the  type  he  aims 
to  perpetuate. 

I  once  asked  a  very  successful  horse- 
breeder  why  he  kept  an  old  Shire  stallion 
long  past  all  power  of  service.  His  answer 
was,  "I  keep  the  old  chap  as  a  model  to 
remind  me  of  what  the  shape  and  make  of 
a  draft-horse  ought  to  be." 

If,  then,  our  breeder  has  found  his  model 
sire,  and  is  fortunate  enough  to  own  even 
one  mare  possessing  qualities  in  line  with 
his,  he  can  make  his  first  start  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  if  the  mares  he  has  are  not  of  that 
type,  or  if  his  means  will  not  enable  him  to 
buy  thoroughbred  mares  of  the  breed  of  the 
horse,  he  should  hunt  around  for  grade 
mares  of  the  breed  and  if  possible,  by  trad- 
ing or  otherwise,  secure  them  and  dispose 
of  those  he  has. 

To  start  breeding  from  unfit  mares  is 
merely  to  court  disaster. 

Poor  condition  or  a  slight  blemish  here 
and  there  need  not  be  considered,  so  long 
as  there  is  absolute  soundness  of  wind  and 
limb.  If,  however,  after  making  a  study 
of  the  subject  from  live  examples,  he  finds 
it  unsafe  still  to  trust  to  his  own  judgment, 
especially  on  this  very  complicated  subject 


Marsh  Topsman,  an  excellent  Shire 

of  soundness,  he  had  better  not  buy  without 
first  obtaining  the  opinion  of  a  trustworthy 
veterinary  surgeon,  for  to  breed  from  un- 
sound parents  on  either  side  is  to  perpetuate 
a  source  of  constant  loss  and  annoyance. 


To  Cure  a  Horse  of  Kicking] 

By  J.  A.  Raiser 
"TX)  HAVE  a  kicking  horse  in  your  stable 
is  not  only  distressing,  but  extremely 
dangerous.  We  cured  a  horse  of  that  habit 
in  the  following  manner  :  This  horse  had 
several  times  kicked  through  the  siding  of 
the  barn  and  later  kicked  inch-thick  oak 
boards,  nailed  up  to  protect  the  barn  siding, 
into  smithereens. 

We  filled  a  stout  guntiy  sack  with  sand 
and  suspended  it  from  the  ceiling  with  a 
rope  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  kicking  horse 
in  such  a  position  that  its  heels  could  have 
a  good  play  upon  it.  This  mammoth  pendu- 
lum, needing  but  a  forceful  touch,  would 
swing  with  clock-work  precision  as  soon  as 
the  horse  began  to  play  its  gymnastic  stunts 
upon  it.  At  the  first  kick  the  bag  would 
swing  away  only  to  return  with  great  mo- 
mentum, giving  the  horse  as  good  as  it  sent. 
Of  course  this  urtexpected  state  of  affairs 
resulted  in  a  general  mixup  between  the 
horse  and  the  bag  of  sand  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  the  bag  held  its  own,  returning  all  it 
received  with  interest,  till  the  horse,  coming 
to  the  full  realization  that  there  was  no  use 
to  combat,  was  perfectly  cowed. 

The  bag  was  allowed  to  hang  for  about  a 
week  to  insure  an  absolute  cure,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  there  has  been  no  need  of 
repeating  the  process. 

Some  horsemen  suspend  small  logs  to 
answer  this  purpose,  but  as  there  is  too 
much  danger  of  the  horse  becoming  injured 
in  coming  in  contact  with  it  I  would  not 
recommend  the  log.  The  bag  containing 
sand  should  be  of  strong  material,  especially 
if  the  horse  is  shod. 


Don't  make  a  single  pound  of  short- 
weight  butter.  To  be  sure  every  pound  is 
full  weight,  weigh  it. 

Don't  forget  to  stir  the  cream  thoroughly 
after  putting  in  each  separation,  as  this 
will  insure  uniformity  in  the  flavor  of 
butter    or    cream    if    the    latter    is  sold. 


EMPIRE 

Cream  Separators 
Win  With  the  Ladies 

Nothing  gets  on  women's  "nerves" 
more  quickly  than  noise.  Women 
regard  the  quiet,  easy -running 
EMPIRE  as  a  "nerve"  protector. 
Men  consider  easy,  quiet  running 
the  surest  guaranty  that  Empires 
are  accurate  in  desig^,  and  very 
carefully  constructed. 

Our  model  factory  is 
compelled    to  work 
nights,  in  order  to 
meet   the  demand 
which  over  a  gener- 
ation of  fair  and  * 
thoughtful  serv- ' 
ice  has  created. 

We  thank  our  friends 
for  this  compliment, 
which  only  EMPIRES 
are  receiving. 

You  May  Have 
a  Free  Trial — 

if  you  like.  Ex- 
change your  pre- 
sent separator  in 
part  payment  tor 
the  EMPIRE. 

Ask  for  Catalog 
No.  1C6. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.    Chicago,  lU. 
Portland,  Ore.     Toronto,  Ont.    Winnipeg,  Uan. 


e>ppE  PARCEL    POST  MEASURE, 

~  ■»  72  inches  long,  with  Zone  Rates,  and 

Government  regulations,  ion  can't  get  along  witlx- 
ont  one.    Mailed  free  upon  reqnei^t. 

The  John  Shillito  Company 

645  Race  Street,  CireinnatU  Ohia 


AGENTS--2aO%  ^-rsm 

Foot  Scraper  and  Cleaner— 

eded  on  every  porch  «nd  outside  door- 
Right  now  18  the  time  to  sell  it — A 
winner.  C.  P.  Drnper,  Mass., 
first  order  for  200.  C.  A.  Joha> 
SOD  sold  40  in  m  days.  W.  W. 
Harpster.  Pa.»  made  $27.45  la  4 
evenings,  spare  time  work. 

Write  qaick  for  terms  of  Cree 
sample.     A  postal  will  do. 

Thomas  Co.  2946  West  St.  Dayton»0. 

WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  jwsitions  now  open  pa\-iny  from  S1.0i>0.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of 
them.  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  h\gh  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or 
Saleswoman  by  mail  in  eight  weelcs  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  {T'  od 
position  where  you  can  earn  pood  wastes  whiie  you  are  leaminj; 
Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  te9t>- 
monials  from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed 
in  Eood  positions;  also  list  of  good  positions  open.  Address  (nearedt 
office)  Dept.  1  94National  Salesmen's  Training  Assn. 
Chicago !New York  KaasasCitySanFraDCiscOxiewOrleaos  Toronto  ^ 

Make  y OUT  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  witli 

Wilson's  PhosphatelMills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  lor  catalogne. 
WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Mtrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 

4  BUGGY  WHEELSTS'.r.rS!  $8!? 

L  With  Bobber  Tires. $18. 45.    Your  Wheels  RerubU.n-.!, 
\S10.30.    I  make  wheeU  H  to  *  '1-  tread.    Tops.  fd.Vl, 
iShafla.  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Ailea$2.'i5;  Wag- 
r  on  Umbrella  free.    Boy  direct.  Ask  for  Catalog  T 
BFLXT  HICSOKT  WHSKL  CO..  &07  F         CInrUaaU,  Ohio. 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Payip 

Buy*  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  Mo. 1.  Light  ranni 
easy  cleaning,  close  ekim* 
ming.  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.    Skims  95  qts. 
p«r  hour.    Made  al»o  in  four 
larser  siio*  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

80  Days' FreeTrial  S:5"^<;SSr;SS' 

it  saves  in  cream.    Postal  bringa  Free  cat- 
aJoir  folder  and  "direct-frora-factory'  offer, 
buj  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 
2260  MaralM"  Blva.  CHICAOO 


li  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 

^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increa.se  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1800. 

Write  _  today  for  free 
book,  "'How  to  Raise 
Culves."  Your  name  and  iid- 
drefi0  on  a  postal  Is  enough. 

BUtchford's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III 
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Cures  Lame 
Horses 

Makes  Limprngf,  Idle  Horses  Sonnd  of 
Limb  and  Valuable  Pullers. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  Mack's 
^1,000  Spavin  Remedy  to  cure  Bone  or 
Bog-  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Thoroughpin, 
Curb,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Sprung 
Knee,  I/acerated  and  Ruptured  Ten- 
dons, Sweeny    and   all  other  forms  of 


AND 
SEND 
TO  US 


lameness  affecting  a  horse.  It's  a  powerful 

remedy  that  goes  right  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble  and  cures  the  lameness  in  just 
»few  days  while  the  horse  Is  being  worked 
as  usual.  Contains  nothing  that  can  injure 
the  horse  and  heals  without  leaving  scar, 
blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  We  have  de- 
posited (1.000  tn  a  local  bank  which  must 
oe  forfeited  If  we  fail  to  do  as  we  say. 

If  you  are  not  absolutely  sure  what 
(Buses  the  lameness,  mark  with  an  "X"  on 
borse  above  where  lameness  occurs,  tell 
iow  it  affects  the  gait  and  give  age  of  horse, 
and  send  to  us.  Our  expert  graduate  veterl- 
sarian  will  tell  you  what  it  Is  and  how 
to  cure  It. 

Your  druggist  will  obtain  Mack's 
11,000  Spavin  Remedy  for  you  if  you 
^sk  him.  If  for  any  reason  you  can't 
get  It,  write  us.  We  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Ask  for  Instructive  free  Ixiok 

Horse  Sense"  No.  3. 
McKallor  Drug  Co^  Blngbamtoa.  N.  Y* 


Clip 

All  the 

and  get  longer,  better  wool  that 
will  bring  the  highest  price. 

You  can  easily  net  from  15c  to 
20c  more  on  every  sheep  you 
shear  -with  a  Stewart  No.  9 
Machine.  0oa*t  labor  with  band 
Bhears,  In  the  old,  hard,  sweaty 
way.     Don't  have  aching, 
BwoUen  wrists.  Don't  ecar 
and  disfigure  your  sheep 
with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the 
wool  with  second  Qut&   Take  off  the 
fleece  smoothly  and  quickly  in  one 
unbroken  blanket  wltb  a 

Stewart  Ho.  9  Bea^rl!.. 
Shearing  Machine 


QOl 


It*8  the  most  perfect  hand  operated 
Bhearlng  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
ball  bearings  in  every  part  where 
friction  or  wear  occurs.  PRICE 
HsLS  a  ball  baring  sheeir-  a 
Ing  bead  of  the  latest  im-  ^ 
proved  Stewart  pattern. 
Complete,  tncluding  four 
combs  and  foor  cutters  of 
the  celebrated  Stewart  qual 
Ity.    Get  one  from  your  deater.  or 
Bend  82. 00 and  we  willshipC.  O.  D, 
for  balance.   Sstisfaction  gDanmieeil. 
Catalog  of  Sheep  Shearing  and 
HorseClipping  Machines  FREE. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
134  La  Salle  Ave. 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


ELECTRIC 


Z 


Save  draft  —  save  repairs. 
Don't  rut  roads  or  fields.   Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalog-  of  wheels  and  wag-ons. 
Elecrtric  Wheel  Co.,     13  Elm  St.,  Quincy^  III, 


Check  Si 


HORSE  nails  bearing  that  trade 
mark  can  be  depended  on. 
It  distinguishes   the  world's 
best  horse  nail  from  others. 

The  check  mark  protects  you, 
for  the  Courts  have  forbidden  other 
nail  makers  using  this  mark,  or 
imitating  it. 

So,  when  "checked  head"  nails  are 
driven  into  your  horses*  hoofs  you 
get  the  famous  'Capeweil** — the 
safest,  best  holding,  easiest  driving 
nail  made. 


Shoes  hold  when 
"CapeweU"  nails  are 
used.  It  pays  to  in- 
sistuponhaving'The 
Capeweil" — the  nail 
with  the  "checked 
heatf^  used. 


Not  the  cheapest 
nail  regardless  of 
quality,  but  sold  at 
fair  price  so  that  any 
shoer  can  afford 
to  use  it. 


**ReasonWhy"BookletFree.Dept."A" 


Ttl0<Sapew€/lHorse^itQ0^ 
HAiiTroaiCoNM.U.$.A 

NaihiHthfVforfd 
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I  The  Market  Outlook  | 


Spring  Condition  of  Sheep 
and  Markets 

By  John  P.  Ross 

DESPITE  the  falling  off  in  the  number 
I  of  sheep  in  the  country  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  mutton  which 
may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  suddenly,  no 
scarcity  has  been  felt  in  any  of  the  great 
markets,  and  prices  of  all  classes  of  sheep 
and  lambs  have  been  higher  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  looked  for. 

By  the  middle  of  March  nice  light-weight 
lambs  were  selling  from  $9  to  $9.25,  the 
"fair  to  good"  kind  from  $8  to  $8.75  and 
yearlings  between  $7.25  and  $8.40.  The 
Easter  demand  caused  quite  a  rush  on  the 
part  of  buyers  for  light  weights,  as  in  many 
markets  a  close  distinction  is  not  made  be- 
tween real  spring  lambs  and  those  which 
date  back  to  a  more  remote  period,  even 
though  they  are  small.  As  in  many  other 
trades,  very  high  prices  are  sometimes  found 
to  interfere  with  a  strict  brand  of  morals, 
and  the  "just  as  good"  argument  prevails. 

Feeders  are  Still  in  Demand 

As  regards  older  sheep,  a  quite  unusual 
demand  for  them  has  existed  for  some 
weeks,  fat  wethers  ranging  between  $6  and 
$7.  Ewes,  which  have  been  scarce,  have 
gone  nearly  as  high.  There  has  been  a  good 
demand  for  shearing  lambs  and  feeders.  The 
largest  shipments  of  lambs  have  been  from 
Colorado  and  some  of  the  western  States, 
and  they  have  generally  been  of  good  quality 
and  finish. 

Not  much  movement  is  visible  in  wool, 
bnt  growers  seem  to  have  great  faith  in  the 
immediate  future  of  the  market  and  are  dis- 
posed to  hold  on  to  their  clips  and  to  await 
developments.  There  seems  to  be  little" 
doubt  as  to  the  very  healthy  condition  of  the 
woolen  trade  all  over  the  world.  Fine  wools 
are  sought  for  mostly  just  now. 

The  ewes  and  lambs,  at  least  those  belong- 
ing to  readers  of  F.arm  and  Fireside  who 
have  followed  its  advice  as  to  their  care  dur- 
ing the  winter,  have  been  bountifully  fed  on  a 
well-considered  ration  of  some  sort  of  grain — 
oats,  I  hope — tempered  by  a  proper  amount 
of  bran  and  oil-meal,  with  roots,  sweet  hay, 
silage,  alfalfa,  and  the  like.  If  this  has 
been  their  happy  lot  and  they  have  been  kept 
comfortably  warm  and  dry,  and  the  lambs 
have  by  now  learned  to  enjoy  their  share  of 
those  good  things,  they  are  bound  to  prove 
a  pleasing  sight  for  the  shepherd  as  they 
begin  to  crowd  about  the  yard  gates  long- 
ing to  get  at  the  spring  grass. 

Do  Not  Stop  the  Grain  Ration  Yet 

What  a  pity  then  it  will  be  if,  after  they 
have  been  out  in  the  pasture  for  a  week  or 
two,  they  should  begin  to  show  signs  of  a 
falling  off  in  flesh  and  friskiness,  which  will 
certainly  be  the  case  if  their  grain  ration 
has  been  stopped  or  greatly  diminished. 

They  still  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
milk  supply  of  the  ewes.  And  the  young 
lush  grasses,  be  they  ever  so  plentiful  and 
though  they  may  swell  the  maternal  udder, 
will  not  keep  the  feeding  qualities  of  the 
milk  up  to  the  high  standard  it  has  attained. 

This  great  and  sudden  change,  too,  in 
their  feed  will  be  very  apt  to  induce  scour- 
ing. In  the  ewes,  if  only  slight,  it  will  do 
no  harm,  but  in  the  lambs  it  must  be  prompt- 
ly stopped,  or  it  will  cause  a  check  which  of 
all  things  short  of  death  is  the  worst  that 
can  happen  to  young  animals.  They  can 
get  in  a  few  days  of  unchecked  scouring 
into  a  condition  which  may  retard  their 
growth  for  months. 

To  Prevent  Ragged  Fleeces 

No  false  idea  of  economy  should  deprive 
them  of  a  daily  ration  of  grain,  though  it 
may  be  reduced  to  one  half.  A  sprinkling 
of  oil-meal  with  it  will  not  be  wasted ;  and 
though  they  will  require  less  water  what 
they  have  must  be  pure.  In  heavy  rains 
drive  them  to  shelter.  * 

As  the  ewes'  fleeces  should  by  now  be 
heavy  and  clean,  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
them  out  of  pastures  in  which  bushes, 
cockle-burs  or  thistles  are  plentiful,  or  they 
will  soon  get  ragged.  This  is  mentioned 
with  some  hesitation  because  readers  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  do  not  allow  such  things 
on  the  farm. 


The  Summer  Outlook  for  Egg 
Prices 

Packing  Stock  Prices  for  1913  May  be 
Lower  Than  1912 

By  O.  F.  Sampson 
'T'HE  first  part  of  April  is  the  time  that 

packers  and  speculators  begin  to  get  busy 
buying  eggs  for  the  future  winter  storage 
use.  Last  season  was  acknowledged  to  have 
been  one  of  the  worst  in  years  for  the  specu- 
lators, and  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  slow 
this  season. 

Last  year  at  this  time  eggs  were  going 
into  the  storage  warehouses  at  an  average 
of  about  nineteen  cents  per  dozen.  To  date 
this  year  little  stock  has  gone  into  storage. 


Ten  Fires  Start  on  the  Roof 

A  brand  from  a.  burning  building,  sparks  from  the 
chimney  or  lightning  quickly  set  a  wooden  roof  afire. 

Kaniiebef5S  iK^,,es 


We  Pay  the  Freight** 


A  building  roofed  with  Kanneberg  Shingles  is  protected  from  such 
danger.  They  are  fire-proof,  weather-proof,  lightning-proof,  heat  and 
cold-proof.  Can  be  laid  more  quickly  than  wood  shingles  and  last  longer, 
look  better  all  the  time  and  require  no  repairs.  They  do  not  curl,  rot, 
crack  nor  fall  oflP  like  wood  or  slate.  Many  Kanneberg  roofs  are  still  in 
use  after  15  or  20  years'  service. 

Our  patent  lock  joint  is  absolutely  water-tight  and  allows  for  expansion. 
Nail  heads  are  protected  from  weather.  jj--"' 

Kanneberg  Shingles  prove  the  ifeost  economical  roofing  for  all  build-  ^^."^ 
ings  because  of  their  long  life  and  freedom  from  maintenance  charges. 

Kanneberg  Steel  Shingles  are  28  gauge  steel,  painted  or  galvan-    .j!-"'    ■  , 

ized,  and  come  singly,  eight  on  a  sheet,  or  in  clusters  on  one  sheet    ..^-"^   „  , 
5  ft.  by  2  ft.    We  send  special  nails,  free.    Every  shingle  is   ^.j.-"""'      Roofine  & 
backed  by  a  money-back  guaranty  to  be  up  to  sample.  ^j.-"         Ceiling  Co. 

Cah^I  fmt.  Cfti-Antt  showing  sizes  and  designs  of  shingles  and     j."""  ^*J'^I?***Vf?'**' 
Oend  tor  l^atalOg  our    corru-gated    roofing   and  Tding.     /  O""' 
Get  our  rock-bottom  prices  before  you  buy.   Ask  for  sample    ^o"*       So  H     t  i  a 
shingles.     We  sell  direct  to  you,  saving  you  middleman's     -•>"  •     ■  .catalog  ana 

profit.   We  pay  the  freight,  and  ship  orders  day  received. 


sample  shingle  to 


KANNEBERG  ROOFING  &  CEILING  CO. 

Established  ISSe 

31  Douglas  Street  Canton,  Ohio  ^. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


95  AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Tlimieaiiile  In  IIca  ffivmg  splendid  sat 

inousanas  m  use  isfaction  justifies 

your  investig^ating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run- 
ning, easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep- 
arator for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  meirvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  qnality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 
trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  ii«  pStf  separator  of  any 
make  you  wish  tc  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  oiTer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  IVesierJi  orders  JiUed  from  TVcstern  pciiits.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  ymirselX  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  ^vill  make  you.  Address* 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  Bainbridge, 


Puts  a  SGi  of 
Steel  Wheels 
on  Your  Wagon 

Try  wheels  30  days  for  heavy  haul- 
ing: on  roughest  roads.  If  wheels  are 
as  represented,  pay  balance.   If  not, 
bac]{  comes  your  $4.  Write  for  Free  Measuring  Device. 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

■>  Made  in  one  piece!  All  sizes,  to  fit  any  axle.  Save 
25?5  of  draft.  Thousands  sold.  Owners  delighted. 
Life-savers  tor  men  and  horses.  Book  Free. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  968,  Quincy,  III. 


Test  this  nay  Press 
FREt  lo  days 


Spencer's  Steel  Alligator 

with  60-inch  feed  hole  can  bale  2/4  tons  an 
hour  or  it  is  yours  free. 

Would  such  a  baler  interest  you? 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight^in. 

123  William  Street 


£njoy  the  Luxuiy  of  Running  Water 


Eunning  water  is  a  low- 
priced  liixurv  that  can  be  had  in  every 
farm  home.   In  the  kitcUen.  bathroom,  barn,  cow- 
Btable— in  fact,  everywhere  you  want  it,  when  you  vvant  it, 
yon  can  have  fresh,  clean,  running  water.   Thoasande  of  farmers 
and  their  families  are  enio.ving  the  luxury  and  fire  protection  of  running 
•  witii  one  of  the  three  hundred  different  types  of 

aOULDS  RELIABLE  PUMPS 

Knnning  water  in  the  bathroom  is  a  big  convenience— it  saves  carrying 
water  upstairs:  in  the  kitchen  it  saves  women  miles  of  steps  and  lots  or 
work;  in  the  barn  it  saves  time  and  labor  in  watering  horses:  in  the  barn- 
SjCtt-    yard  it  means  healthier  stock,  waters  cattle,  washes  wagons,  etc.  A  eoul<18 
Pomping  Outfit  for  hand  or  power  costs  little  to  install  and  almost  nothing  to  run. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

t  big  illostrated  book,  "Water  Supply  for  the  Country  Home,"  tells  how  you 
L  have  running  water  on  your  place  at  low  cost.  It  solves  every  water  prob- 
A  mine  of  interesting  information.    Send  a  postal  for  it  today. 


The  Goulds  Mfg.  Company 
114  West  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for 
Every  Service" 
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KODAK 

on  the  Farm 

There's  a  practical,  common  sense 
use  for  the  Kodak  on  every  well  regu- 
lated farm.  It's  rapidly  becoming 
a  necessity  to  the  business  farmer. 
Pictures  of  stock  and  poultry  to  be 
sent  to  prospective  customers,  pic- 
tures of  crops  at  certain  stages  of 
their  growth  as  a  matter  of  valuable 
record,  pictures  of  fat  or  lean  cattle 
and  hogs  and  horses  as  a  record  of 
certain  methods  of  feeding,  pictures 
of  buildings  that  are  to  be  re-modeled, 
pictures  of  desirable  features  in  other 
peoples  buildings — you  can  use  all 
these  to  advantage  in  your  business. 

And  you  can  make  good  pictures 
with  a  Kodak,  or  with  a  Brownie  and 
can  successfully  do  the  developing 
and  printing.  No  dark-room,  no 
fragile  -glass  plates.  Nothing  com- 
phcated. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
goods  and  give  you  a  catalogue,  or 
write  us  and  we  will  mail  catalogue 
without  charge  and  give  you  the 
address  of  your  nearest  Kodak 
dealer. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
382  State  St.,       Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  price  to  be  paid  for  storage  eggs  has 
been  an  unsettled  question.  Receipts  are 
now  coming  well  above  the  amounts  for  im- 
mediate use,  and  something  will  have  to  be 
done  with  the  surplus,  but  so  far  as  I  have 
noted  egg-buyers  hardly  care  to  offer  above 
eighteen  cents.  For  this  reason  I  look  for 
a  drop  in  fresh  goods  soon,  though  select 
hennery  eggs  are  well  above  twenty  cents. 

Reports  from  the  South  and  West  give 
the  supply  well  above'  last  year  at  this  time, 
and  quite  a  goodly  amount  of  this  stock  is 
coming  east.  This  helps  to  swell  the 
receipts  in  the  eastern  markets.  If  this  sup- 
ply keeps  up.  there  can  be  but  one  conclu- 
sion. Prices  will  fall.  Some  are  looking  for 
the  lowest  price  for  years  this  spring,  and 
a  few  are  now  saying  we  will  have  twelve- 
cent  eggs  this  year  from  the  producer.  I 
am  not  so  sure  as  some  in  this  view,  but  we 
will  not  exg^ect  the  price  to  keep  as  high  as 
last  year.  The  Middle  West  is  giving  us 
plenty  of  stock  now.  and  the  outlook  and 
reports  from  there  show  that  we  will  have 
larger  shipments  than  usual  from  there  this 
year. 

The  egg  operators  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis  last  week.  Nearly  every 
western  State  sent  delegates,  and  some, 
eastern  States  were  represented.  In  an  ad- 
dress by  Paul  Mandeville  of  Chicago  he 
noted  that  there  has  been  a  big  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  eggs  east  of  Chicago 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Mandeville  placed  the 
number  of  cases  in  storage  in  the  United 
States  last  season  at  10,000,000  to  13.000,- 
000  cases. 

All  in  all,  I  am  of  the  opinion  we  will  see 
eggs  somewhat  irregular  for  the  month  of 
April,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  twelve-cent 
eggs. 


No  Horses  to  Feed  in  Town 

By  Clarence  A.  Purchase 
'T'HE  .complete  output  of  a  farm  of  187 
acres  is  carried  by  this  truck  to  market,  a 
distance  of  twenty-three  miles,  which  is 
easily  covered  in  two  and  one-half  hours. 
As  by  horse  from  seven  to  eight  hours  are 
required,  the  saving  in  expense  is  obvious. 

Before  the  truck  was  used  two  loads  left 
each  day  during  the  marketing  season.  Both 
loads  required  an  extra  tow-team.  The  fol- 
lowing day   another  crew   alternated.  By 


this  system  twelve  horses  and  six  men  were 
continually  in  service.  Here  another  item 
should  be  considered,  that  of  boarding  and 
lodging  men  and  horses  while  at  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  truck  requires  but 


This  truck  markets  all  the  produce  of 
a  187-acre  farm 


one  operator,  who  makes  the  trip  daily, 
going  and  returning  so  rapidly  that  there 
is  plenty  of  time  to  rest  for  the  return 
evening  trip. 


Buy  Home-Grown  Seed-Corn 

By  Geo.  W.  Brown 
P>RETTY  soon  we  will  be  getting  out  our 
seed-corn   testing-boxes   again,   to  know 
how  much  life  our  seed-corn  contains. 

It  is  not  enough  to  test  a  portion  of  the 
ears.  Every  ear  to  be  planted  should  be 
tested,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  have  our 
test  grade  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent. ;  we 
must  get  it  up  as  close  as  possible  to  one 
hundred.  Even  then  our  chances  are  bad 
enough  w-hen  we  consider  the  weather, 
crows,  cutworms  and  wireworms  to  be  en- 
countered after  planting. 

The  variety  must  be  adapted  to  our  zone. 
The  best  seed-corn  we  ever  had  was  bought 
from  a  near-by  German  neighbor,  and  the. 
poorest  corn  we  ever  grew  was  raised  from 
seed  shipped  to  us  from  a  prominent  seed 
firm.  It  was  thoroughly  reliable  and  good 
Seed,  but  our  climate  did  not  fit  it  We 
tried  for  three  years  to  acclimate  it  on  a 
small  scale,  but  gave  it  up. 

If  you  have  to  buy  seed,  buy  it  from  your 
neighbor,  or  at  least  from  someone  in  your 
county,  but  best  of  all  raise  and  select  it 
j-ourself  and  you'll  be  sure  it  will  grow. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  12,  1913 

Jewish  Holidays  and  Poultry 
Products 

By  O.  F.  Sampson 

'J'\\  O  of  the  most  important  points  in  mar- 
keting sometimes  overlooked  are  the 
choice  of  the  market  and  the  time  of  mar- 
keting. If  we  send  our  product  to  the  mar- 
ket at  a  wrong  time,  or  to  the  wrong  place, 
we  will  suffer  by  receiving  less  for  the  goods. 
Those  who  receive  most  for  their  goods 
keep  close  watch  on  the  conditions  of  the 
markets. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  the 
Jewish  holidays  play  an  important  part  in 
the  prices  for  poultry  and  eggs  on  the  Xew 
York  TOarkets.  For  this  reason  I  am  giN  ing 
below  the  dates  of  these  holidays  this  year 
and  the  best  days  to  get  the  goods  to  the 
market  for  good"  prices.  If  you  desire 
further  information  along  this  line,  you  can 
get  it  by  writing  to  your  commission  house. 

Dates  of  Jewish  Holidays,  1913 

PASSOVER:  April  22d.  23d;  best  mar- 
ket days,  April  16th  to  19th;  kinds  most  in 
demand,  turkeys,  heavy  fowl,  fat  ducks  and 

geese. 

LAST  P.\SSOVER:  April  28th.  29th; 
best  market  days.  April  23d  to  26th ;  kinds 
.most  in  demand,  fine  poultry  of  all  kinds. 

FEAST  OF  THE  WEEKS  :  June  Uth  to 
12th;  kinds  most  in  demand,  good  fowls  of 
any  kind ;  best  market  days,  June-  5th  to  9th. 

Getting  the  goods  to  the  market  in  good 
condition  goes  a  long  way  toward  the  best 
prices  for  them.  Another  thing  is  note- 
worthy in  this  connection.  Eastern  markets 
are  usually  higher  in  all  poultry  produce 
than  western  or  southern  markets,  and  when 
there  is  difference  enough  to  warrant  the 
dealers  in  other  sections  ship  large  quanti- 
ties of  poultry  and  eggs  to  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  other  eastern  mar- 
kets. 

This  fact  came  into  prominence  the  past 
winter,  when  New  England  eggs  for  market 
showed  a  big  falling  off  in  shipments  from 
last  year,  yet  the  total  receipts  of  eggs  in 
the  New  York  market  were  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  goods,  whether  western  or 
eastern,  that  reach  the  market  in  best  con- 
dition and  .at  the  best  time  give  the  best 
returns  to  the  grower  or  shipper. 
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John  Deere  Wagons 

No  other  implement  on  the  farm  is  used 
as  much  as  the  wagon.  Nothing  is  more 
abused.  Consequently  the  wagon  should 
have  the  quality  to  withstand  this  usage. 

John  Deere  Wagons  are  built  of  oak  and 
hickory — the  best  material  known  for 
wagon  making.  They  stand  up  under  the 
most  severe  tests,  and  give  the  satisfaction 
you  want. 

John  Deere  Ironclad  Wagons 

A  booklet  that  gives  you  valu- 
able pointers  on  how  to  buy  a 
wagon,  and  other  interesting 
articles  that  you  should  know 
about.    See  lower  right  hand 
comer  of  ad.  and  see  how 
to   get  the   books  you 
want." 
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Dain  Hay 
Tools 


Use  Dain  Hay  Tools  and  put  up  your 
hay  quicker,  better  and  more  economically 
than  with  any  other  hay  tools. 
•  The  Dain  Hay  Loader  is  easy  to  oper- 
ate. Simple  construction,  few  parts,  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Material  and  work- 
manship of  the  known  Dain  standard, 
proven  by  service  to  be  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy. Ask  your  John  Deere  Dealer 
about  the  Dain  line. 

Dain  Hay  Loader  and  Side 
Delivery  Rake 

how   to  use 
^these  tools  to  handle  your  hay  rapid- 
^  ly  and  economically.  Should  you 
want  information  about  other 
Dain  hay  tools,  tell  us  which 
tool  you  are  interested  in. 
See  lower  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  ad.  how  "to  get 
the  bookj9  you  want.' 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrows  and  Corn  Planters 

This  spring  pressure  harrow  ptilverizes  your  soil  thoroughly  and  puts  it  in 
condition  to  grow  the  biggest  crop  you  ever  raised.  The  extraordinary  flexi- 
bility of  John  Deere  Disc  Harrows  due  to  spring  pressure,  insures  thorough  cul- 
tivation of  your  entire  field.    It  leaves  small  middles  and  cuts  out  dead  furrows. 

John  Deere  Com  Planters 

The  great  accuracy  of  drop  is  what  nat- 
urally interests  you  most.    John  Deere 
Planters  give  the   highest  accuracy 
of    drop,  attainable.      Repeated  tests 
show  ten  to  fifteen  bushel  per  acre  in  favor 
of  accurate  planting.    You  profit  by  the 
increased  yield  due  to  perfect  stand,  by 
additional  years  of  service  .and  freedom  from  break  down- 
Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Seed  Beds  and  More  and  Better  Cora 
Two  books  that  \^ill  prove  a  great  help  to  you  in  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  your  land  for  seed,  and  the  planting  of  corn. 
These  books  contain  valuable  suggestions  by  men  who 
are  experienced  on  those  subjects.  "To  get  the  books 
you  want,"  see  lower  right  hand  corner  of  ad. 
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Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


Reduces  the  draft;  makes  your  haul- 
ing easy;  the  roller  bearings  do-  that. 
Haul  larger  loads,  make  fewer  trips, 


save  time, 
to  you. 
You  do 


Yotir  time  is  worth  money 


the  same  work  with  one 
horse  less;  if  you  now  use  three  horses 
you  vnW  only  need  two;  it  you  use  four, 
three  will  do  the  work. 


No  repair  bills  to  pay;  no  tires  to 
reset;  the  Davenport  Roller  Bearing 
Steel  Wagon  is  practically  everlasting. 
The  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

The  "Steel  spokes  don't  pick  up  and 
carry  the  mud  like  wooden  spokes; 
they  cut  through  it.* 

Ask  to  see  the  Davenport  wagon  at 
your  John  Deere  Dealer's. 

When  The  Going  is  Hard 

Containing  twenty-six  articles 
wagons.    Tells  you  why  the  dish 
is  put  into  the  wooden  wheels 
and  other  things  you  should 
know  about.    It  is  interesting 
and  you'll  like  it.  Lower  right 
hand  corner  of  ad.  tells  how 
"to  get  the  books  you  want." 
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Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them  illustrates  and 
escribes  the  most  complete  line  of  farm  implements  made. 
Tells  when  and  how  to  use  them  under  varying  conditions — 
answers  questions  about  farm  machinery  and  is  a  practical 
encyclopedia  for  the  farm.    It  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it.    Write  today  for 
"Better  Farm  Implements -and  How  to  Use  Them." 
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John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Moline,  111. 


Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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R  ^S,  V  "Triumph" 
Gasolene  Engines 

Popular  Farm  Power 

Develop  even  more  than  rated  horse- 
power. Easily  started,  smooth-running, 
dependable.    Economical  in  use  of  fuel. 

Speed  easily  increased  or  decreased.  Best 
type  of  magneto  on  the  market;.  Portable 
and  stationary  engines. 

Light 

WeU  BuUt 
Durable 
Neat 

Compact 


R  &  V  "Triumph"  Engines  can  be  fur- 
nished in  sizes  1  to  12-hp.,  with  the  hopper- 
cooling  system.  This  cooling  system  does 
away  with  tank,  pump,  piping  and  fittings, 
making  a  neat,  compact  engine  noted  for 
its  good  working  qualities.  No  air-cooled 
engine  troubles  to  contend  with. 
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Letting  Gasolene  Do  It 

Tells  you  how  to  lessen  your  work 
ever,v  day  of  the  week,  and  every 
season  of  the  year.    Get  this  book 
and  see  how  your  work  can  be 
made  ca-sicr,  at  the  s_me  time 
saving  you  money.  Lower  richt 
hand  corner  of  ad  tells  you  how 
"to  get  the  books  you  want."  , 
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"To"Get  the  Books  YouWant' ' 

Write  to  ua  at  once  stating  which  books 
vou  want,  and  they  will  be  mailed,  free. 
"To  be  sure  that  you  get  a  copy  of  "Better 
Farm  Implements  and  How  to  UJe  Xhem"- 

ask  ua  for  Package  No.  X71. 
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NE  can  see  the  signs  of  it  all 
around  Washington  nowa- 
days. There  are  evidences 
of  the  formation  of  lobbies.  Press 
agenc'es  are  beginning  to  bloom  into 
existence.  Organizations  that  one 
never  before  heard  of  are  stepping  to 
the  front  to  announce  in  a  few  modest,  well-chosen 
words,  delivered  in  strident  tones  of  blatant  assurance, 
that  they're  on  the  job,  looking  for  the' chance,  if  need 
be.  to  die  for  the  cause. 

The  cause,  of  course,  is  the  great  American  agricul- 
,  tural  interest.  The  farmer  is  once  more  threatened. 
He  must  be  looked  after.  As  he  doesn't  know  enough 
to  look  after  himself,  these  thoughtful  gentry  will  do 
it  for  him.  Under  no  circumstances  will  his  sacrifice 
be  permitted;  not  while  there's  plenty  of  money  in  the 
till  with  which  to  fight  his  sham  battle. 

For,  you  see,  we're  confronting  another  revision  of 
the  taritT,  and  the  time  has  come  to  line  the  farmer  up 
against  making  it  a  real  revision.  If  the  farmer  will 
just  stick — and  consent  to  be  stuck — there'll  still  be  a 
chance  to  fend  off  any  worth-while  measure  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  schedules. 

Uncle  Trusty  and  the  Manikin 

THEY  are  fixing  up  the  scarecrow  farmer  right  now, 
stuffing  it  with  straw.  Before  long  the  effigy 
will  be  pushed  out  to  the  center  of  the  congressional 
stage,  and  the  curtain  will  go  up  on  the  scene  that  will 
show  the  farmer  pleading  for  his  life.  He  will  be 
begging  not  to  have  the  protection  taken  ol¥  his  wheat, 
oats,  cotton,  corn  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things  he 
raises.  He  will  shed  a  bunch  of  well-organized  tears, 
provided  the  plumbing  inside  the  scarecrow  doesn't  get 
out  of  whack,  about  the  loss  of  his  home  market. 

If  I  were  an  artist,  Td  produce  a  cartoon  of  this 
performance.  I  would  have  our  friend  Uncle  Trusty 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  as  a  ventriloquist, 
with  a  wooden  manikin  on  his  knee  labeled  "The 
Farmer."  The  conversation  would  run  somewhat  thus  : 
Uncle  Trusty— "Now,  my  handy  little  friend,  what 
are  your  views  on  this  matter  of  tariff  revision?" 

The  Manikin  (vigorously  working  his  jaws  as  Uncle 
Trusty  pulls  the  string) — "Aw,  Uncle,  you  saj'  it  for 
me.    I  don't  remember  what  you  told  me  to  say." 

Uncle  Trusty  (startled  at  his  thoughtless  slip) — "No, 
that  isn't  what  you  were  to  think.    Now,  try  again." 

The  Manikin — "All  right.  Uncle.  What  you  told  me 
to  say  was  that  if  they  take  away  my  protection,  the 
peasants  of  Tibet,  the  Sahara,  Kamchatka  and  Mada- 
gascar will  rush  in  their  pauper-raised  farm  things, 
wrest  my  market  from  me  and  ruin  my  power  to  buy 
your  products." 

Uncle  Trusty — "Fine.    What  next?" 
The  Manikin — "And  when  you  won't  buy  from  me, 
and  I  can't  buy  from  you,  we'll  both  go  down  the  tobog 
to  ruin  in  a  handbasket.    We  mustn't  let  any  of  the 
schedules  be  interfered  with." 

Whereupon  there  should  be  sheet-iron  thunder,  deaf- 
ening applause  from  the  claque  of  Uncle  Trusty's  pals, 
and  phonographic  shouts  of  approval  from  the  straw- 
stuffed  farmers  on  the  front  benches. 

Remember  the  Meat  Inspection  Scare  ? 

IT'S  a  good  old  game,  but  chances  are  against  its 
success  this  time.  There  has  been  so  much  crying 
of  wolf  about  the  farmer,  and  the  wolf  hasn't  bitten 
anybody  very  hard  yet,  that  one  inclines  to  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  wolf. 

Recollect  when,  six  years  or  less,  ago,  the  meat- 
inspection  legislation  came  up  in  Congress  ?  There  was 
a  wild  alarm  about  how  it  was  going  to  ruin  the 
American  meat  business,  destroy  the  foreign  market, 
put  the  farmer  out  of  business  and  scatter  trouble  'all 
over  this  continent.  Well,  a  casual  study  of  the  com- 
parative prices  of  live  stock  and  meat  at  that  time  and 
now  will  convince  you  that  at  least  the  farmer  wasn't 
the  man  whd  suffered. 

He  is  getting  something  like  thirty  per  cent,  more,  I 
am  informed,  on  an  average,  for  what  he  raises,  than 


r.   Wil  son   an  d    Mr.  Brv 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

he  did  when  the  inspection  legislation  passed.  It  was 
all  fake,  plain  bunk;  the  farmer  was  made  to  play  the 
part  of  Uncle  Trusty's  little  wooden-headed  friend  on 
that  occasion,  as  he  always  is  asked  to  do  when  Uncle's 
tariff  schedules  are  in  the  way  of  being  mussed  up. 

The  Gold  Going  Abroad  Represents  Our  Last 
Year's  Crops 

EVER  stop  to  think  what  he  has  done  for  the  world 
in  the  last  few  months?  He  began  by  raising  record- 
breaking  crops  last  year.  That  was  because  he  was 
lucky;  the  sunshine  and  rain  got  well  distributed. 
Then  just  about  the  time  that  huge  crop  was  ready  to 
be  eaten  and  worn  the  Balkan  war  broke  out.  A  war 
means  just  so  much  waste;  so  many  men  killing  each 
other  instead  of  raising  crops  and  making  goods ;  burn- 
ing powder  and  wearing  out  clothes  and  cannon  that 
must  be  paid  for ;  making  widows  and  orphans  that 
must  be  supported ;  in  short,  less  production  and  more 
consumption. 

So  when  this  Balkan  war  turned  loose,  there  was  big 
demand  for  the  surplus  of  American  farm  products. 
We  sold  them  to  Europe,  and  Europe  sent  us  money  or 
credited  us  with  it  on  the  books.  Now  Europe,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  the  waste  of  the  Balkan  war  on  its  hands, 
confronts  the  necessity  of  paying  for  the  increasing 
armies  and  navies  that  a  lot  of  frightened  nations  are 
investing  their  money  in.  So  they  are  drawing  on  us 
for  the  use  of  some  of  our  big  stock  of  gold;  and  that 
explains  the  shipments  of  gold  abroad.  That  gold  is 
nothing  on  earth  but  the  gilded  and  coined  surplus  of 
the  American  farms  last  year ;  and  right  to-day  it  is 
keeping  the  world  off  the  rocks  of  financial  disaster. 
Take  off  your  hats  to  yourselves,  you  farmers,  pat  your- 
selves on  the  backs,  and  don't  start  ghost  dancing. 

Bryan  Doesn't  Want  to  Smash  Things 

THE  new  administration  is  with  us,  the  President 
and  cabinet  are  settled  down  to  business,  and  with 
nearly  everybody  accepting  that  the  tariff  is  sure  to  be 
substantially  reorganized  there  is  already  speculation 
as  to  the  next  step  after  that.  Apparently  it  will  be 
currency  and  banking  legislation,  especially  currency, 
which  the  country  needs.  Everybody  expects  this  sub- 
ject to  command  much  attention  at  the  long  session  of 
Congress  beginning  next  December;  probably  there  will 
be  legislation,  and  if  there  is  it  will  be  based  on  the 
general  scheme  outlined  in  the  Aldrich  measure.  They 
are  not  going  to  get  very  far"  away  from  that  bill. 

In  connection  with  all  the  discussion  of  prospective 
legislation,  policies  and  programs  there  still  crops  out  a 
deal  of  inquiry  as  to  how  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Bryan  are  going  to  make  out  together.  My  guess  is 
that  they  will  make  it  very  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Bryan 
didn't  go  into  the  Wilson  cabinet  in  order  to  have  a 
good  chance  to  smash  things.  He  doesn't  want  'em 
smashed.  He  wants  this  Wilson  administration  to  be 
a  success.  He's  a  good  deal  more  responsible  for  it 
than  anybod}'  else ;  if  it  fails,  the  American  people  will 
be  convinced  at  last,  once  for  all,  that  they  guessed  right 
the  three  times  when  they  rejected  Mr.  Bryan's  advice, 
and  made  their  sole  mistake  when  they  accepted  it. 
That  would  finish  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Mr.  Bryan  knows  it. 
Whatever  chance  he  has  to  be  president  in  1916  or  1920, 
depends  absolutely  on  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  next  four  years.  If  Wilson  fails,  it'll  be 
like  the  core  of  the  small  boy's  apple :  there  won't  be 
any  1916  or  1920  for  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Bryan 
knows  all  that,  and  is  determined  to  do  all  that  lies  in 
his  power  to  save  1916  and  1920.  President  Wilson 
understands  it,  too.  The  last  thing  that  will  happen 
will  be  a  vital  disagreement  between  these  two  men. 
They  are  going  to  hang  together  because  it's  preferable 
to  hanging  separately. 

There's  more  danger  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Demo- 
crats doing  damage  than  that  the  party  leadership  will 


do  it.  I  mean,  rather,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
minor  politicians  who  want  the  jobs.  Patron- 
age is  going  to  be  a  big  and  vexing  problem 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  always  will,  until  the  coun- 
try gets  sane  enough  to  take  patronage  out  of  politics. 
Of  course,  there  are  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
the  higher  positions  which  have  to  do  with  execution 
of  administration  policies  that  ought  to  be,  and  always 
will  be  filled  by  men  designated  by  the  President. 

But  the  vast  body  of  government  workers  ought  to 
be  selected  for  their  qualifications  to  do  the  work,  not 
because  of  their  politics.  Take  the  postal  service,  and 
compare  it,  say,  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In  the 
Standard  Oil  a  good  man  who  proves  himself  in  a 
minor  capacity  gets  promoted  to  a  better  place.  If  he 
makes  good  as  agent  in  a  small  place,  he  is  sent  to  a 
big  place,  perhaps  at  the  other  end  of  the  country.  If 
he  makes  good  there,  he  becomes  a  minor  executive  in 
charge  of  a  territory  or  a  department  of  the  business. 

If  the  postal  service  were  placed  on  a  corresponding 
basis,  it  would  work  like  this  :  A  clerk  in  a  post-office 
at  Squash  Center  would  be  promoted  to  be  postmaster 
when  a  vacancy  occurred.  If  he  proved  a  good  post- 
master, he  might  be  called  away  to  the  county-seat,  as 
assistant  postmaster;  thence  would  rise  to  postmaster. 

The  Spoils  System  is  Still  with  Us 

I\TER  he  would  have  charge  of  a  big  territory's  mail 
^service;  and,  if  the  excellence  of  his  service  war- 
ranted it,  earned  it,  he  might  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
whole  system  as  director  of  posts.  His  career  would 
be  in  his  own  hands.  Instead  of  becoming  postmaster 
at  his  home  village  because  he  was  a  Successful  ward 
boss,  serving  in  that  place  till  the  administration 
changed,  and  then  being  fired  without  reference  to  his 
qualifications,  he  would  find  the  government  service  a 
profession,  with  a  future. 

That  scheme,  applied  to  the  whole  government  busi- 
ness by  proper  extension  of  the  civil  service  rules, 
would  put  the  Government  on  a  business  basis.  It 
would  make  economy  and  efficiency  and  unmake  ex- 
travagance and  incompetency.  It  would  relieve  the 
administration  of  all  the  petty  troubles  that  the  patron- 
age power  imposes. 

We  have  traveled,  on  the  whole,  a  long  way  toward 
that  ideal ;  but  none  the  less  there  is  still  a  powerful 
sentiment  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  enough  spoils  to  go  around. 

This  town  of  Washington  is  jammed  full  of  office- 
seekers,  and  they  are  making  life  a  burden  to  cabinet 
members,  congressmen,  senators  and  every  friend  they 
suspect  of  a  bit  of  pull.  Each  one  represents  some 
elements  of  political  strength.  The  disappointed  ones 
will  go  home  disgusted  and  sore.  There's  no  way  to 
prevent  that,  and  hy  the  time  four  years  have  rolled 
around  the  disaffection,  no  matter  how  unreasonable, 
will  be  a  serious  factor.  It  is  a  vastly  bigger  danger 
to  the  administration  than  any  quarrel  between  Wilson 
and  Bryan,  or  between  the  administration  and  the 
senate  leaders,  or  between  Mr.  \\  ilson  and  Speaker 
Clark.  A  lot  of  nonsense  is  being  written  and  read, 
and  to  some  extent  believed,  about  feuds  among  the 
big  men  of  the  Government.  Forget  it.  Little  things 
and  little  men  are  going  to  do  the  most  harm. 

He  Knows  How  Medicine  Tastes 

TWO  years  ago  Mr.  Bryan  came  to  Washington  and 
made  a  bitter  fight  for  control  of  the  Democratic 
senate  caucus.  Though  beaten,  he  has  been  fighting 
ever  since  for  the  victory  at  this  year's  reorganization. 
Yet,  when  the  victory  was  in  his  grasp,  he  gave  it  up. 
He  was  willing  to  accept  the  dictum  of  the  man  who 
has  now  become  his  chief.  It  must  have  caused  some 
acute  pangs,  but  he  took  the  dose  and  stood  by  the 
President.  There  isn't  likely  to  be  a  more  distasteful 
concoction  served  to  the  Secretary  of  State  during  an 
entire  administration..  The  fact  that  he  looked  pleasant- 
and  took  the  medicine  on  this  occasion  goes  far  to 
convince  me  that  he  is  determined  to  be  a  good  soldier, 
amenable  to  discipline:  to  work  in  harness,  and  to  do 
everything  he  can  for  the  administration's  success. 


Washington  is  jammed  full  of  office-seekers,  and  they  are  making  life  a  burden  to  cabinet  members,  congressmen,  senators  and 
every  friend  they  suspect  of  a  bit  of  pull.  The  disappointed  ones  will  go  home  disgusted  and  sore.  A  lot  of  nonsense  is  being 
written  about  feuds  among  the  big  men  in  the  Government,   Forget  it.  Little  things  and  little  men  are  going  to  do  the  most  harm. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  12,  ISI3 


Style — Service 
and  Economy 

Nowhere  else  can  you  find  these  three  factors  in 
such  perfect  combination  as  in  the  suits,  coats, 
dresses,  waists  and  hats  shown  in  our  Spring  Style 
Book — this  Style  Book  we  will  send  you  FREE  if 
you  ask  for  it. 

THE  ST\T.ES  were  selected  by  the  highest 
salaried  fashion  experts  in  New  York  City.  They 
show  the  taste,  the  elegance,  the  judgment  and 
good  sense  that  have  made  us  the  largest  sellers 
of  garments  to  New  York  women. 

THE  SERMCE  we  guarantee.  We  sell  nothing 
that  is  not  as  good  all  through  as  it  looks  on  the 


69702 


surface. 
THE  ECONOMY  shown 


unmatchable 


prices  is  made  possible  by  our  enormous  business, 
and  by  the  small-profit  policy  which  has  made  our 
business  one  of  the  very  largest  in  all  the  world. 

^tou  Mus^:  Send  for 

(qreenW'Siegel  G)oper 

SiyTeB  ook 

really  to  learn  for  how  little  money  a  woman  can 
be  truly  well-dressed. 

88702 — Picture  Hat  made  of  fine  maline  straw  braid  and 
trimmed  with  a  handsome  ostrich  fancy,  which  practically 
covers  the  hat,  and  a  large  draped  bow  of  soft  messaline  silk. 
Colors:  all  black,  white,  navy  blue,  brown  or  champagne;  also 
gold  color  trimmed  with  black,  or  black  trimmed  with  white 
fancy  and  black  silk.    Very  Special  Value  $3.98 

69702 — Women's  Eponge  Dress — new  and  attractive. 
Made  as  illustrated  with  collar  and  vest  of  fine  white  pique. 
Pearl  buttons  and  stitched  buttonholes  trim  front  of  waist  and 
skirt.    Colors:  Copenhagen  blue,  or  tan.  trimmed  with  white; 
also  all  white.    Sizes  32  to  44  Ins-  bust  measure;  skirt  lengths 
38  and  41  inches.    An  unmatchable  value.  $4.50 

71702 — Misses'  Lingerie  Dress  of  handsome  all-over 
mbroidercd  voile  combined  with  beautiful  shadow  lace.  De- 
signed exactly  as  illustrated.  Chic  bow  tie  of  black  velvet 
ribbon  drawn  through  white  pearl  buckle;  girdle  of  black  vel- 
vet ribbon,  finished  at  side  with  sash  ends.  White  only.  Sizes 
14,  16,  18  and  20  years;  32,  34,  36  and.38jnches  bust  meas- 
ure.   Skirt  lengths  36  to  38  inches.  '  $3.98 

70702 — New  Bulgarian  Embroidered  Wsiist  made 
of  sheer  while  voile.    This  Bulgarian  embroidery  is  very 
new  and  smart.    The  rich  colors  contrast  beautifully  with 
the  white  voile  and  painty  lace.    Designed  as  illustrated. 
May  be  ordered  in  white  with  the  embroidery  in  the  rich  i^- 
Bulgarian  shades.   Waist  closes  invisibly  in  back.  Sizes  AvJ 
32  to  44  ins.  bust.    Extra  Special  $1.00  /'"nsj 
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Jacob  at  Bethel 

"  By  Rev.  Chcis.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  April  13th:  Gen. 
28,  10-22.    Read  Chapters  28-31. 

Golden  Text :  I  am  with  th'ee,  and  will 
keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  _goest. 
— Gen.  28,  15. 

The  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  country-life 
book.  Let  us  interpret  it  accordingly.  We 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  of  facts. 

BE  SURE  your  sins  will  track  you 
down.  Jacob  thought  that  his  tin- 
derhanded  meanness  would  help 
God's  plans  in  making  him  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  father  Isaac.  It's  only  a 
black-hearted  scoundrel  who  "does  evil 
that  good  maj'  come."  Esau  vowed  to  kill 
Jacob  for  stealing  his  blessing  and  birth- 
right, whenever  their  father  would  die. 
Rebekah  instantly  warned  her  favorite 
son  to  run  awaj'  and  remain  until  Esau 
cooled  down ;  but  she  stayed  him  long 
enough  to  get  another  rousing  blessing 
for  him  out  of  Isaac,  who  was  told  that 
Jacob  was  going  up  to  his  relatives  at 
Haran  to  get  a  wife.  We  despise  nowa- 
days the  deceitfully  tricky  son  who  gets 
his  old  father  to  favor  him  in  his  will 
above  the  other  brothers  and  sisters. 
There's  lots  of  it  done  through  the  coun- 
try. 

Jacob  sold  out  cheaper  than  did  Esau, 
and  had  to  live  in  exile  from  his  father 
and  mother  for  many  years.  But  don't 
forget  that  Esau  stayed  at  home,  managed 
the  estate,  inherited  all  of  Isaac's  property 
and  had  all  the  rights  of  the  first-born 
son,  except  the  one  thing  of  receiving  the 
blessmg.  Jacob  never  inherited  a  cent. 
Esau  got  it  all  and  started  a  new  tribe 
with  his  heathen  wives.  Rebekah  kiiew 
that  Esau  would  get  over  his  mad  fit  after 
a  while,  but  didn't  know  that  she  would 
never  see  her  favorite  again.  She  lived 
in  domestic  trouble  with  Esau's  heathen 
wives  the  rest  of  her  life.  Trickery 
brought  her  misery  and  separation  from 
Jacob  and  accomplished  nothing  good_  to 
herself  or  Jacob.  A  man  can't  be  a  gtim- 
shoe  schemer  without  hurting  himself 
more  than  anyone  else.  The  cowardly 
Jacob  sneaked  off  alone  and  afraid  on  his 
long  northward  journey.  Fearing  Esau, 
he  must  have  hot-footed  it  pretty  lively 
for  the  first  fifty  miles,  then  felt  com- 
paratively safe  at  Bethel,  for  this  was 
where  his  grandfather  Abraham  had 
j  stopped  years  before  on  his  way  down  to 
Canaan  and  had  built  an  altar  to  God. 
Jacob  was  homesick  and  sorry  for  his 
treachery  to  his  brother.  He  was  hum- 
bled. How  do  I  know?  Why,  God's 
heavenly  comfort  comes  only  to  those 
who  repent.  You  felt  mighty  bad  when 
you  first  broke  the  old  home  ties.  If  you 
had  gone  out  in  disgrace,  you'd  have  felt 
infinitely  worse.  Jacob's  earth  couch  and 
smooth  stone  pillow  were  a  common  thing 
then.  A  little  log  or  a  wooden  head-rest 
was  the  style,  and  is  yet  in  many  coun- 
tries. Jacob  came  of  a  hard-headed  race 
of  people. 

God  met  his  repentant  misery  by  the 
vision  of  the  lighted  ladder  from  earth 
■  to  heaven.  Just  notice  where  the  angels 
came  from  who  walked  that  ladder.  Thev 
didn't  descend  from  heaven  first,  but  the 
Bible  distinctly  declares  that  the  angels 
began  first  ascending  and  .then  descend- 
ing! God  renewed  his  promise  to  Jacob 
which  He  had  made  to  .\braham.  Heaven 
is  around  us  all  the  time,  and  most  of  us 
are  too  senseless  or  taken  up  with  oitr 
own  affairs  to  realize  it.  God  is  not  in 
His  heaven.  He  is  here  and  everywhere. 
That  man  has  made  the  greatest  discovery 
of  his  life  who  finds  that  the  'barn,  the 
cultivated  field,  the  meadow,  wherever  his 
work  calls  him,  is  in  continuous  turn  the 
gateway  of  heaven.  The  housewife,  sing- 
ing gospel  hymns  about  h^r  work,  dis- 
covers for  herself  and  family  that  the 
home  is  a  gateway  to  heaven. 

The  gate  of  heaven,  instead  of  swingmg 
outward,  swings  toward  us,  le;ting  the 
fulness  of  heaven  flood  us  round  about. 
If  you  want  to  get  to  heaven,  first  let 
heaven  into  you. 

Jacob's  Meeting  with  Esau 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bennies 
Sund.iy-school  lesson  for  .\pril  20th  :  Gen. 

33.  1-15.    Read  Chapters  32-34. 

Golden  Text  :   Be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 

tenderhearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even 

as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you. 

— Eph.  4,  32. 

T  ACOR  had  the  true  instinct  of  a  bar- 
gain-maker.  He  closed  up  the  deal 
with  God  at  Bethel,  whereby,  if  God 
would  prosper  him  and  bring  him  again 
to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  would 
give  Him  the  tenth  of  his  increase.  If 
God  would  give  him  ten  tenths  of  pros- 
perity Jacob  would  give  Iii:n  one  tenth! 


Well,  who  wouldn't?  But -do  you?  God 
wants  us  to  bargain  with  Him  and  prove 
Him  out.  It's  His  way,  so  much  for  so 
much.  But  He  always  gives  us  the  big 
end.  Most  of  us  have  not  the  nerve  to 
make  a  square  bargain  with  God.  Jacob 
had.  Filled  with  a  new,  inspiring  pur- 
pose, he  finished  his  five-hundred-mile 
journey  to  Haran,  and  by  special  kindness 
to  his  cousin  Rachel  was  gratefully  wel- 
comed into  his  Uncle  Laban's  house.  Here 
Jacob  made  another  bargain. 

He  loved  Rachel,  but  had  no  propertj' 
to  give  as  a  rich  dpwry.  He  figured  it  up 
and  agreed  to  work  for  his  keep  for  seven 
years  for  Rachel.  Nothing  small  about 
that.  Seven  years  is  a  long  time,  but  they 
seemed  short  to  the  earnest  lover.  Then 
Jacob  got  hit  with  the  boomerang  he  had 
thrown  at  Esau,  for  Laban  tricked  him 
by  substituting  the  elder  Leah  for  Rachel. 
Although  Jacob's  disappointment  was 
keen,  he  bravely  took  his  medicine  and 
started  in  to  work  another  seven  years 
for  his  beloved  Rachel.  Then  he  wanted 
to  go  back  home.  But  Laban.  becoming 
realh'  prosperous  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  under  the  wise  management  of  Jacob, 
asked  him  to  name  his  own  wages  to  stay 
on  with  him.  Jacob  saw  the  chance  of  his 
life,  drew  up  his  harmless-looking  agree- 
ment for  the  off-colored  cattle,  which 
seemed  to  the  unthinking  Laban  to  be 
wonderfully  easy  terms,  and  then  began 
to  scientifically  breed  all  of  Labap's  flocks 
and  herds  for  the  off-colored  variety. 

In  six  years'  time  he  had  succeeded  in 
breeding  over  to  his  own  account  nearly 
the  whole  of  Laban's  live  stock.  Laban 
and  his  sons  became  indignantly  jealous. 
I  don't  blame  them.  Jacob  thought  it  was 
time  to  return  home,  and  so  with  his  fam- 
ily, his  servants  and  his  multitude  of  live 
stock  he  quietly  slipped  away  one  fine  dav 
without  saying  good-by.  Laban  chased 
him  up,  and  they  finalh'  m.ade  a  peace 
bargain.  Jacob  was  a  good  bargain- 
hunter,  but  he  was  terribly  worried  about 
what  his  brother  Esau  would  do  when 
they  met  after  an  absence  of  over  twentv 
years.  Repentance,  humiliation  and  fear 
stung  him  deep.  Yet  he  had  faith  to  be- 
lieve all  would  be  well,  for  God  appeared 
to  him  on  the  way  and  reassured  him. 
Yet  he  used  every  precaution  and  divided 
up  his  large  present  to  Esau  into  five 
flocks  and  herds  with  quite  a  distance 
between  each,  so  that  Esau  would  be 
progressively  softened  and  pleased  on  the 
instalment  plan  as  each  bunch  of  fine  live 
stock  was  presented  to  him.  It  seems  that 
Esau  with  his  four  hundred  men  started 
out  to  meet  Jacob  with  hostile  intentions; 
but  Jacob's  diplomacy  won  out.  He  knew 
Esau's  generous  nature,  and  when  thev 
finalh^  came  within  sight  Jacob  prostrated 
himself  seven  times  to  the  ground  and 
called  him  lord,  thus  recognizing  Esau  as 
the  rightful  heir.  Jacob's  repentance  and 
humiliation  were  complete.  Esau  was 
deeply  moved.  They  warmly  embraced 
and  wept  on  each  other's  shoulders  like 
the  strong  men  they  were.  The  one  was 
generousl}-  forgiving,  the-  other  deeply 
repentant.  Both  had  ripened  into  noble- 
hearted  men. 

The  neighbor  who  will  not  repent  of  his 
meanness  keeps  hell  within  him.  And  the 
neighbor  who  will  not  forgive  is  meaner 
than  the  man  who  has  injured  him. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Princess 

By  Rev.  Richard  Braunstein 
AN  INFIDEL  German  princess  on  her 
death-bed  ordered  that  her  grave  be 
covered  with  a  great  granite  slab  and  that 
around  it  should  i)e  placed  solid  blocks  of 
stone  and  the  whole  be  fastened  together 
with  clamps  of  iron,  and  that  on  the  stone 
should  be  cut  these  words  :  "This  burial- 
place,  purchased  for  all  eternity,  must 
never  be  opened."  Thus  she  meant  to 
proclaim,  in  a  public  manner,  tliat  her 
grave  was  to  be  opened — never. 

It  happened  that  a  little  seed  was  buried 
with  the  princess,  a  single  acorn.  It 
sprouted  under  its  stone  covering;  its 
tiny  shoot,  soft  and  pliable  at  first,,  found 
its  way  through  a  tiny  crevice  between 
two  of  the  slabs.  .And  there  it  grew, 
slowlv  but  surely,  and  there  it  gathered 
strength  until  it  burst  the  clamps  asunder 
and  lifted  the  immense  blocks  and  turned 
the  whole  structure  into  a  mass  of  up- 
heaved rocks.  Tlie  oak  grew  to  be  a 
mightv  tree,  and  according  to  the  story 
it  "stiil  stands  oversiiadowing  the  now 
opened  tomb  of  the  princess. 

From  the  above  tale  we  learn  this  im-. 
portant  lesson  :  in  every  grave  there  lurks 
a  tiny  seed  of  the  resurrection  life  of 
Tcsus'  Christ.  That  seed  cannot  perish, 
it  is  germinated  by  the  warm  south  wind 
which  blows  from  the  Father.  It  shall 
grow.  It  shall  be  nourished  by  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Father's  love  and  claimed  by 
the  Christ  of  the  tomb  of  long  ago  and 
bloom  everlastingly. 
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"T  CAN'T  make  you  out,  that's  all," 
I  sai4  big  Allen  White,  standing  in  a 
bewildered  and  somewhat  wounded 
state  of  mind  while  his  sister  Anne  put  a 
match  to  the  little  fire  that  he  had  laid  in 
their  rather  formidable  and  unhomehke 
sitting-room.  It  was  two  days  before 
Easter,  but  Easter  came  early  that  year; 
so  early  that  looking  beyond  Anne's  stiff 
and  spotless  window-curtains  the  fields  of 
"big  Allen"  stretched  away  to  the  creek, 
still  brown  and  unyielding  of  any  living 
thing. 

"Jest  you  don't  talk  to  me,  Allen,"  said 
the  girl,  getting  to  her  feet  and  arranging 
her  little  white  apron  jusf  so.  "Don't  talk 
any  more.   I've  had  all  I  can  stand." 

"What  have  ^ou  had?  I  guess  you've 
done  the  most  talking." 

Anne,  almost  lost  to  a  desire  to  make  a 
face,  child  fashion,  at  her  big  brother, 
compromised  with  a  little  doubled-up  fist 
which  she  had  the  good  grace  to  hide  be- 
hind her  back,  and  in  some  way  the  war- 
like gesture  comforted  her  troubled  spirit. 

"Well,  perhaps  I've  done  some  talking. 
Goodness  knows  I've  had  good  cause. 
But  you've  done  the 
giving,  Allen  White ! 
Now  finish  it  up.  Yoit 
can  give  a  cake  to  the 
fair.  Make  and  give  it, 
if  you  can— I  won't!" 
And  with  that,  little 
Anne  vanished  with  a 
good  healthy  slam  of 
the  door.  Allen  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  kitch- 
en, with  a  sudden  light 
of  understanding 
breaking  upon  his  dull, 
kind  spirit.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  he  stood  and 
watched  Anne  that  she 
perhaps  had.  after  all, 
something  to  be  angry 
about.  He  had  never 
dreamed  she  would 
mind  his  giving  the 
dog  away,  his  own  dog, 
but  now  as  he  looked 
back  he  saw  that  Anne 
must  have  loved  the 
big  Irish  setter  as  much 
as  he  himself  had.  Still,  Jean  Darrow 
had  needed  Chief  much  more  than  either 
he  or  Anne,  and  the  dog  had  been  his  to 
give  if  he  chose. 

"Anne,"  he  said  at  last,  "is  it  about 
Chief?  I'll  get  you  another  dog  next  time 
I  see  a  good  one  for  sale,  but  Jean  Dar- 
row was  frightened  nights  up  at  the  ten- 
ant-house on  old  Bailey's  farm,  so  I  told 
her  she  could  have  him." 

Anne  gave  a  short  little  laugh. 

"Jean  Darrow  must  be  gettin'  mighty 
timid  all  of  a  sudden,"  she  answered. 
"And  it's  not  a  good  trait  in  a  school- 
teacher, let  me  tell  you  that.  I've  heard 
there's  nothing  so  catching  as  fear.  First 
thing  you  know  all  the  little  children  in 
Jean's  school  will  be  growing  as  scary  as 
rabbits.  Lot  of  good  they'll  be  when  they 
grow  up  1" 

Allen  W'hite  turned  quickly  away  to 
hide  the  little  smile  he  could  not  control, 
and  came  face  to  face  with  Anne's  tin 
cake-box,  which  stood  on  a  table  with  its 
door  wide  open  and  its  two  shelves  abso- 
lutely deserted  of  good  things  to  eat.  At 
sight  of  it  Allen  came  quickly  back  to 
their  point  at  issue,  and  once  more  be- 
sought Anne. 

"About  the  cake,"  he  said  cautiously, 
"Jean's  little  fair  really  needs  it,  I  guess. 
You  make  it,  like  a  good  girl,  and  if  you 
need  anything  extra  for  it  I'll  drive  into 
town  and  get  it." 

He  tried  not  to  notice  the  wrath  that 
sprang  into  Anne's  face.  Anne,  his  little 
sister,  always  so  frank  and  sturdy  and 
full  of  willing  friendship,  to  be  trans- 
formed into  this  obstinate,  stormy,  jealous 
young  person  !  He  could  hardly  bear  it, 
especially  as  he  thought  of  the  gentle 
cause  of  it  all. 

"You  go  along,  Allen,"  Anne  threw  out 
at  last;  "I  want  my  kitchen  to  myself.  I 
don't  approve  of  Jean  Darrow's  fair — " 

"It's  to  get  money  enough  to  start  a 
little  library  in  the  school.    It's  a  fine — " 

Anne  took  no  notice  of  the  interruption, 
but  went  on.  "And  I'm  not  going  to  make 
a  cake  for  it.  My  land !  Everything  is 
for  Jean  Darrow  these  days.  When  I've 
been  out  and  come  back  to  the  house,  I 
look  around  to  see  what's  gone  now." 

"That's  absurd,"  cried  Allen  with  dig- 
nity. "All  I'vQ  given  her  is  the  clock  out 
of  the  spare-room  and — Chief." 

If'he  had  looked  closely,  he  would  have 
seen  Anne's  lips  tremble  at  that,  but  he 
was  glaring  around  the  room  by  this  time. 
It  took  a  good  deal  to  make  big  Allen 
Wh'ite  angry,  and  Anne  had  finally 
achieved  the  "good  deal."  Brother  and 
sister  stood  for  a  moment  like  enemies, 
then  suddenly  Anne  cried : 

"Allen,  Allen,  you're  in  love  with  her!" 
And  Allen  said  very  simply,  "Yes,  I  am." 
The  girl  pressed  both  her  hands  against 
^her  throat,  panting,' ^nd  after  a  moment 
she  asked,  "Are  you  going  to  marry  her?" 


The  Cake  She  Would  Not  Make 

By  Claire  Wallace  Flynn 
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"Yes,"  replied  the  big  man,  "I  am." 

Before  the  burning  eyes,  the  heaving 
breast,  the  pent-up  emotion  of  his  sister, 
Allen  White  fled,  leaving  Anne  to  wage 
the  battle  by  herself.  For  now  it  seemed 
that  the  desolation  she  had  felt  a  few 
moments  before  was  nothing  to"  this  new 
sorrow. 

When  Allen  married  the  young  school- 
teacher he  would  bring  her  here,  here 
into  Anne's  home,  where  she  and  Allen 
had  lived  so  happily  ever  since  they 
had  been  left  young  orphans  together. 
Then  this  no  longer  would  be  her  little 
dominion,  but  Jean's.  Doubtless  Allen 
would  wish  her  to  live  with  them,  but 
could  she?  And  no  matter  how  hard  she 
worked  for  his  comfort  and  happiness, 
there  was  someone  now 
whose  slightest  word 
and  glance  counterbal- 
anced all  her  brave 
efforts. 

The  bleak  March 
winds  raced  across  the 
fields  and  came  knock- 
ing at  Anne's  window 
sorrowfully.  The  house 
was  very  quiet,  for 
there  was  not  even 
Chief  to  speak  to,  and 
it  is  small  wonder  that 
Anne's  brown  head 
went  down  until  it 
rested  on  the  table  and 
that  a  passion  of  hot 
tears  tore  their  way 
from  her. 

How  long  she  lay 
there  tossed  by  her 
loneliness  she  never 
knew,  but  the  kitchen 
was  quite  shrouded 
in  dusk  when  she  finally 
dried  her  eyes  and 
In  the  other  room  the 
little  fire  had  gone  out,  and  there  was 
supper  to  get  and  innumerable  small 
duties  to  be  attended  to,  so  Anne  tried 
to  be  brave  in  her  old  way,  and  smoothed 
her  hair,  and  set  about  her  preparations, 
keeping  her  lips  steady,  but  listening  for 
Allen's  footstep  on  the  porch  with  her 
heart  as  well  as  her  ears. 

When  she  had  finished  laying  the  table, 
putting  one  of  her  bright  geraniums  in 
the  center  of  it  and  spreading  forth  her 
prettiest  china  as  a  sort  of  peace-offering, 
she  went  out  and  stood  on  the  steps  look- 
ing across  the  south  meadow,  waiting  for 
him.  But  he  was  not  in  sight.  All  the 
little  valley  lay  very  quiet  and  deserted. 
Early  lights  twinkled  palely  from  the  few 
farmhouses  within  her  vision,  and  after 
one  long  look  in  the  direction  of  Bailey's 
sprawling,  ill-kept  fields  and  his  row  of 
stark  birch-trees,  behind  which  his  tenant- 
house  pro- 
vided Jean 
Darrow  with 
the  semblance 
of  a  home 
during  the 
school  term, 
Anne  turned 
indoors  with 
a  shiver.  The 
grayness  o  f 
the  scene  had 
overcome  her, 
and  suddenly 
it  came  to  her 
mind  that  this 
was  Good 
Friday !  The 
thought  made 
her  shiver  a 
little  more, 
for  down  be- 
neath a  cer- 
tain bristling 
manner  the 
girl  was  a 
creature  of 
fine,  sensitive 
thoughts  and 
feelings. 
Well,  she 
thought,  try- 
ing to  cheer 
herself  up,  the 
saddest  day 
and  the  glad- 
dest day  of 
all  the  year 
were  only  one 
day  apart.  She 

had    read    this    in    verse  somewhere. 

By  seven  o'clock,  Allen  not  having  come 
in,  she  ate  a  cheerless  meal  alone  and  put 
his  away  to  keep  warm.  By  eight  she  was 
in  a  panic,  for  he  never  had  left  her  like 
this  before.  A  half-hour  later  she  threw 
a  long  cape  about  her  shoulders,  lighted 


Anne,  with  a  big  apron  on,  was  beating  up  eggs  and 
butter  in  a  huge  yellow  bowl 


a  lantern  and  ran  out  into  the  gusty  night. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  she  have  a 
doubt  as  to  the  direction  she  should  take, 
but  started  across  the  south  meadow  to- 
ward Bailey's  wind-break  of  birches.  It 
was  a  long  walk,  and  Anne  was  breathless 
when  she  finally  reached  the  tenant-house 
on  the  Bailey  farm.  It  was  a  small  affair 
of  two  rooms,  but  Jean  Darrow  had  made 
a  little  bower  of  it  and  loved  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  boarding   in  the  neighborhood. 

Anne  knocked  at  Jean's  door,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer.  After  a  moment  she 
pushed  open  the  little  side  entrance  and 
found  herself  in  a  tiny  white  bedroom. 
Beyond  she  could  see  into  the  living-room, 
and  her  impulse  to  enter  was  checked  at 
the  sound  of  voices,  Jean's  and  Allen's. 

Anne,  detesting  above 
all  things  an  eaves- 
dropper, turned  to  go, 
but  she  heard  her  own 
name  spoken  in  the 
other  room,  and  like  a 
true  woman  was  rooted 
to  the  spot. 

Jean  was  speaking 
from  the  depths  of  a 
big  armchair  before  the 
fire,  and  as  she  spoke 
one  pretty  hand  stroked 
Chief's  head  as  he 
stretched  beside  her. 

"My  poor  little  fair," 
said  Jean  with  a  sob  in 
her  voice,  "is  going  to 
be  a  miserable  failure, 
and  I  wanted  so  to  get 
the  library  started  for 
the  children — poor  little 
bookless  things  most  of 
them !  And  it  would 
have  been  all  right  if 
Anne  had  helped  — 
Anne  is  such  awonder  !" 

Anne  pressed  back  in  the  shadow  and 
waited. 

"I've  asked  you  not  to  mention  Anne 
to  me,"  broke  in  her  brother's  deep  voice. 
"I'm  totally  disappointed  in  her.  She  has 
made  me  miserable  to-day — that's  why  I 
came  here  so  early!" 

"Oh !"  cried  Anne  in  her  heart,  "I've 
driven  him  aw-ay  from  me !" 

And  Jean's  voice  answered  Allen  with  : 
"It's  my  fault,  Allen  dear.  But  after  this 
nothing  must  come  between  you  and 
Anne — I  won't  have  it,  because  I  love  you 
both ;  yes,  don't  look  so  surprised,  I  love 
Anne,  and  have  wanted  her  love  in  return, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  hard  for  her.  She 
can't  realize  my  side  of  the  question :  how 
lonely  and  unprotected  I  am,  and  how 
much  you've  meant  to  me,  how  I  couldn't 
help — "  Here  the  sweet  voice  broke 
entirely,  and  Anne  heard  Allen  cry  out 
to   her,   "Jean !     Jean !     Don't,    dear !" 

"No,"  went 
on  Jean  Dar- 
row after  a 
moment,  "no, 
Allen ;  it's  no 
use,  I  can't 
rob  Anne  like 
this.  Perhaps 
some  day 
later,  when 
I've  taught 
her  to  love 
me  enough  to 
let  me  share 
her  home, 
come  to  me 
again  and  ask 
me.  And.  Al- 
len, take  Chief 
back;  she 
must  miss 
h  i  m  fright- 
fully.  I'm 
afraid  we 
both  have 
been  a  little 
cruel  to  her !" 

From  her 
hiding  -  place 
Anne  saw  a 
tall  slim  fig- 
ure rise  from 
the  deep  chair 
before  the 
blazing  logs 
and  the  next 
moment  d  i  s  - 
appear  with  a 
little  cry_  of 
protest  within 
the  huge  arms  of  Allen  White.  Anne  put 
both  hands  across  her  eyes,  because  she 
had  never  before  been  the  witness  of  a 
love  scene,  and  it  sent  a  sense  of  shame 
flaming  over  her  that  she  should  be  there. 

During  the  next  few  moments,  with  the 
sound  of  Jean's  sobbing  and  Allen's  slow 
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earnest  words  of  comfort  still  in  her  ears, 
she  managed  to  slip  out  of  the  little  house, 
pick  up  her  lantern  and  start  madly  across 
the  fields  again.  Only  one  word  beat  at 
her  heart :  Jean  !  Jean  !  Jean  !  Jean  whs 
defended  her  to  her  own  brother!  Jean 
who  only  wanted  to  share  her  home  with 
her!  Jean  who  was  as  lonely  as  herself! 
Jean  who  loved  her !  Jean  who  back  there 
in  the  little  tenant-house  was  making  the 
biggest,  sacrifice  a  woman  is  capable  of! 
This  was  the  Jean  she  had  stooped  to  be 
jealous  of,  to  treat  with  littleness  and 
anger  !  Burning  with  conflicting  emotions, 
she  at  last  reached  her  own  home  and 
entered  it  with  head  high  and  a  new  spirit 
winning  its  way  with  her. 

"I'm  glad  it's  Easter-time,"  she  said,  as 
once  more  she  lighted  the  fire  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. "It  stands  for  a  new  birth,  a 
rising  to  something  we  never  were  before. 
I've  heard  it  preached  often,  but  it  never, 
never  meant  anything  like  this."  And  she 
threw  on  a  generous  log,  thinking  of 
Jean's  big  fire,  and  did  some  strange 
things  with  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
making  it  look  more  homelike,  and  set  a 
lighted  lamp  on  the 
table,  with  Jean's  pic- 
ture, brought  from  a 
dusty  drawer,  be- 
neath it. 

The  kitchen  seemed 
to  come  to  life  in  like 
manner  under  her  sud- 
denly nervous  hands. 
The  stove  was  soon 
glowing,  and  Anne, 
with  a  big  apron  on, 
was  beating  up  eggs 
and  butter  in  a  huge 
yellow  bowl. 

The    geranium,  un- 
used to  such  perform- 
a  n  c  e  s  at  such  late 
hours,  threw  out  a  gay 
pungent  odor  to  cele- 
brate the  event,  and  as 
three  large  pans  of 
a  most  superior  layer- 
cake   were   finally  put 
into  the  oven  footsteps 
and    a    familiar  bark 
were   heard  outside. 
Anne  fliew  to  the  door  and  let  Allen  in. 
"Up  yet,  Anne?"  asked  Allen  in  rather 
a  guilty  tone. 

"Yep,"  sang  out  Anne  cheerfully.  It 
was  so  nice  to  be  cheerful  again  !  "Yep. 
Why,  Allen  White,  you  take  Chief  right 
back  to  Jean.  You  won't  mind  the  walk, 
and  it  is  a  lonely  place  for  her  to  be.  I 
didn't  realize  it  before.  And,  Allen," — all 
in  one  breath, — "come  back  in  double- 
quick  time,  will  you,  so  you  can  help  me 
beat  the  eggs  for  the  filling;  the  cake  is 
most  done.  Tell  Jean,  will  you?  And 
I'll  be  up  first  thing  in  the  morning  to 
help  her  with  the  fair.  Those  children 
jnust  have  their  books." 

Here  Anne  halted  for  breath,  and 
standing  on  tiptoe  took  hold  of  her  as- 
tonished brother's  shoulders. 

"Allen,  Allen,"  she  said  with  a  most 
unusual  softness  in  her  voice,  "Easter  is  a 
mighty  sweet  season,  isn't  it  ?  Out  of  the 
thing  that  once  gave  us  pain  comes  a  big 
happiness  if  only  we're  wise  enough  to 
take  it!"  " 

"What  has  happened  to  you,  Anne — lit- 
tle Anne?" 

"Sudden  change  of  heart.     Isn't  that 
what  the  minister  would  call  it?" 
Allen  smiled. 

"And,"  she  went  on,  "you  had  better 
take  advantage  of  it;  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  can  keep  it  nice  and  soft  like  this." 

Here  was  the  old,  jolly  Anne  again;  the 
girl  whom  Allen  could  understand  and 
with  whom  he  felt  infinitely  at  home  and 
happy. 

"But  just  what  happened?"  he  insisted. 
It  must  have  been  a  big  something.  Some 
fool  people  might  ask  you  if  you  had  had 
a  vision." 

"I  had,"  said  Anne,  and  thought  again 
of  the  two  figures  standing  so  close  to- 
gether before  the  fireplace.  A  deeper 
color  burned  in  her  cheeks.  "A  lovely 
vision;"  one  I'd  only  read  about  in  books 
before  this." 

"You've  one  on  me,"  returned  Allen,  in 
the  latest  slang  phrase,  and  Anne  choked 
a  little  with  sudden  humor. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  laughed,  "this  vision  was 
on  you,  my  dear.  There,  I'm  getting  com- 
mon and  horrid,  but  too  much  emotion  is 
bad  for  my  nerves.  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  scold  someone  before  I  can  feel  quite 
myself  again." 

"Go  ahead  and  scold,"  smiled  Allen.  "I 
sha'n't  mind." 

"Thanks,  but  I'll  scold  Jean  to-morrow, 
and  it  will  be  just  as  good." 

"Ah.  Jean!"  said  Allen.  "Well,  how- 
ever this  has  all  come  about — " 

She  turned  away  from  Allen's  question- 
ing look,  from  his  sudden  grasp  of  her 
hand. 

"Give  Jean  my  love,"  she  said,  smihng, 
as  she  pushed  the  big  fellow  out  of  the 
door,"  and  come  back  soon,  for  I  sha'n't 
have  you  to  myself  much  longer." 
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makes  clean, 
healthy  homes 


Gold  Dust  acts  like  magic  on 
dirty  floors,  doors  and  wood- 
work. You  do  not  have  to  bend 
until  your  poor  back  is  nearly 
breaking  in  an  effort  to  scour 
and  scrub  away  the  dirt.  Add 
a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  Gold 
Dust  to  a  pail  of  water  and  the 
Gold  Dust  Twins  will  do  the 
rest. 

Gold  Dust  makes  floors  and 
doors  spotlessly  clean.  It 
searches  out  dirt,  germs  and 
impurities  from  every  crack 
and  crevice. 

Gold  Dust  makes  home-"sweef ' 
home.  Save  your  strength  by 
calling  Gold  Dust  to  your  aid. 


Gold  Dust  is 

sold  in  5C  size 
and  large  pack- 
ages. The  large 
package  means 
greater  economy. 


'Let  the  COLD  DUST  TWINS  do  your  work" 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRiCES 

Bave  es.OO  to  »22.00  on 

oosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters  ^ 

not  buy  the  Best  when  you 
y  them  at  Buch  low  un- 
heard-of Factory  pricee. 
tour  new  Improvements 
absolutely  surpass  any 
thing    ever  produced. 
Save  enough  on  a  single 
Btoveto  buy  your  winter's 
fuel.  Thirty  days  free  trial 
In  your  own  home  before  you 
buy.   Send  postal  today  for 
lance  freecatalosand  prices. 
136  State  St,  Wtrion,  Ind. 


Bronze  is  ever-enduring.  Mildew, 
moss-growth,  chipping,  crumbling  im- 
ossible.    Used  for  forty  years,  stands 
every  test.  More  dignified  than  granite, 
less  expensive.  Work  delivered  anywhere. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

Reliable  Representatives  Wanted. 
MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 
347C  Howard  Avs.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


^  SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Orii^ii&l  ftod  unequalled. 
Wood  or  tla  roll«n.  "ImproTed" 
quirea  no  taclu.     Inventor's  sig- 
nature OD  genuine: 


AGEiMTS  —  $5.00  A  DAY 
ENDETS 


,  Meodn  All  leaks  In  griiDilewBro,  hot  water  baRS.  cooking  utenails,  eW. 
I  No  beat,  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Fits  any  flurface.  Sample  box.  l^o. 
I  Complete  boi, assorted  Bites.'iiio.Wondr-rful  opportunitv  for  live  aeents. 
I  Wrilo today.  CoUetteMfg.Co.,Boxl48,AnuteTdam,N.Y. 


\  Save 


TO 


on  First  Cost- 
Then 


F=  MORE  HEAT  =! 


WITH  LESS  FUEL 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  125  to  VI!>more  tor  afnr- 
Daco  not  nearly  an  «ood  as  the  Kalamazoot 
Certainly  not,  especially  when  the  Kalamazoo 
given  greater  heat  and  cut«  down  fuel  Mmh, 
Furnace  and  complete  flttlnKS  shipped  dlrectat 
factory  price. 

30  Dayt  Free  Trial— Ca»h  or  Credit 
You  don't  keep  the  Kalamazoo  nnless  It  provre 
In  service  that  It  con  heat  your  house  perfectly 
at  minimum  expen**o.  Convenient  payiuenta. 
We  pay  freight  charges. 

Furnace  Book  Free 

Gives  you  fai-ls  that  will  save  yon  money  In 
buying,  Installlncr  atid  operatlntr  your  furnace. 
We're  Klad  to  mall  It  free— write  a  request  on 
a  postal,— ask  for  catalog  No.  92 1 « 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.. 
Manufacturers,     Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
We  also  make  HcatInK  and  Cooklniy  Stoves 
and  tias  Itanites.   Catalog  on  rcquaat. 

Trade  Mark  Ucglstered.   


Farm  and  Fireside,  April   12,  191: 

A  Luncheon-Set  of  Crochet  and  Linen 

Designed  by  Evaline  Holbrook 


HE  country  mother,  who 
likes  her  table  and  home 
to  be  as  pretty  as  her  city 
sister's,  but  who  has  not  the 
time  to  spend  on  theiii,  will 
like  the  crocheted  luncheon- 
set  illustrated  on  this  page. 
This  set  is  practical  for  family  use,  for 
breakfasts,  and  for  suppers  too  when  the 
main  meal  of  the  day  is  dinner  eaten  at 
noon.  The  crochet  and  linen  are  heavy 
and  durable,  wearing  extremely  well,  even 
if  frequently  laundered,  and  it  will  ma- 
terially lessen  the  weekly  wash  if  they 
are  used  instead  of  large  tablecloths,  with- 
out hurting  the  appearance  of  the  table 
any;  making  it  prettier,  in  fact,  than  when 
covered  with  a  large  cover. 

The  set  includes  a  square  centerpiece 
and  twelve  square  plate  doilies  and 
smaller  doilies,  for  butter  plates  and  tum- 
blers, may  be  made  by  using  the  center 
star  motif  and  putting  the  linen  hem  with 
its  crocheted  corners  around  that.  In 
addition  to  the  centerpiece  and  the  large 
and  small  doilies,  the  set  might  also  in- 
clude a  scarf  for  the  sideboard  in  the 
dining-room.  Like  the  centerpiece,  this 
scarf  should  have  a  crocheted  square  at 
each  corner,  with  the  narrow  heading 
crossing  the  ends  and  running  along  the 
sides. 

Napkins  might  also  be  made  to  go  with 
the  set.  They  should  be  of  the  same  linen, 
but  should  have  no  crochet  excepting  the 
beading,  inserted  all  around,  just  above 
the  hem. 

Plain  linen  in  a  heavy  quality  is  com- 
bined with  the  crochet.  A  soft,  rather 
loosely  woven  linen  is  best,  because  it 
looks  prettier  when  done  up.  Nothing 
could  be  lovelier  for  the  purpose  than  one 
of  the  better  grades  of  linen  crash  sold 
for  kitchen  toweling.  The  same  pattern 
is  used  for  the  doilies  and  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  centerpiece  and  it  is  worked 
in  the  kind  of  crochet  with  which  every 
country'  woman  is  familiar.  It  is  made  of 
white  linen  spool  thread  No.  40 — a  thread 
sold  by  almost  every  smsfll  country  store — 
and  a  fine  steel  crochet  hook. 

Working  the  Square  Motif 

Begin  with  a  chain  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  stitches,  turn,  skip  three 
chain  stitches,  one  double  crochet  in  each 
of  the  others — one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  double  crochet  in  all. 

Second  Row — Turn,  chain  three,  skip 
the  first  double  crochet,  one  "  double  cro- 
chet in  each  of  the  next 

three,   *chain  two,   skip      ^5   -- 

two,  one  double  crochet 
in  the  next,  and  repeat 
from  *  until  thirty-nine 
holes  are  made  in  the 
row.  After  the  last  hole 
make  four  double  cro- 
chet instead  of  one. 
Each  row  is  begun  and 
ended  like  the  second 
row. 

Third  Row — Turn  and 
make  three  double  cro- 
chet as  usual,  one  hole, 
two  double  in  each  hole 
and  one  double  crochet 
in  each  double  crochet 
until  one  hole  remains, 
one  hole,  four  double 
crochet. 

Fourth  Row — Turn 
and  work  three  double 
crochet,  *one  hole  and 
after  it  four  double  cro- 
chet. Repeat  seven  times 
from  *,  one  hole,  seven 
double  crochet,  one  hole, 
seven  double  crochet, 
then  work  one  hole  and 
four  double  crochet  al- 
ternately to  the  end.  In 
stating  the  number  of 
double  crochet  in  each 
cluster  the  stitch  with 
which  the  preceding  hole 
was  closed  is  included.  ^^-^ 

Fifth  Row — Turn  as 
usual,  and  after  the 
double  crochet  make  one  hole,  and  after 
the  hole  seven  double  crochet.  Then  work 
one  hole  and  four  double  crochet  alter- 
nately six  times,  one  hole,  seven  double 
crochet,  three  holes,  seven  double  crochet, 
one  hole  and  four  double  crochet  worked 
alternately  six  times,  one  hole,  seven  dou- 
ble crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  crochet. 

Sixth  Row— Turn  and  work  three  dou- 
ble crochet  as  usual,  one  hole,  four  double 
crochet,  one  hole,  forty-three  double  cro- 
chet. Make  five  holes  across  the  center 
of  the  row,  then  forty-thrc:  double  cro- 
chet, one  hole,  four  double  crochet,  one 
hole,  four  double  crochet. 

Seventh  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet  as  usual,  one  hole,  seven 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  thirty-seven  dou- 
ble crochet,  seven  holes  across  the  cen- 
ter,   thirty-seven    double    crochet,  one 


hole,  seven  double  crochet,  one  hole,  four 
doable  crochet  at  the  end  of  the  row. 

Eighth  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet  as  usual,  one  hole,  four 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  ten  double  cro- 
chet, thirteen  holes,  four  double  crochet 
at  center;  thirteen  holes,  ten  double,  cro- 
chet, one  hole,  four  double  crochet,  one 
hole,  four  double  crochet. 

Ninth  Row — Turn  and  work  three  dou- 
ble crochet,  one  hole,  seven  double  crochet, 
one  hole,  seven  double  crochet,  twelve 
holes,  ten  double  crochet  at  center ; 
twelve  holes,  seven  double  crochet,  one 
hole,  seven  double,  one  hole,  four  double. 

Tenth  Row — Turn  and  work  three  dou- 
ble crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  crochet, 
one  hole,  ten  double  crochet,  two  holes, 
seven  double  crochet,  eight  holes,  four 
double  crochet,  one  hole  at  center ;  four 


Crocheted  plate  doily 


double  crochet,  eight  holes,  seven  double 
crochet,  two  holes,  ten  double  crochet,  one 
hole,  four  double  crochet,  one  hole,  four 
double  crochet. 

Eleventh  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  seven  double 
crochet,  one  hole,  seven  double  crochet, 
two  holes,  seven  double  crochet,  eight 
holes,  ten  double  crochet  at  center;  eight 
holes,  seven  double  crochet,  two  holes, 
seven  double  crochet,  one  hole,  seven  dou- 
ble crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  crochet. 

Twelfth  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  cro- 
chet, one  hole,  ten  double  crochet,  thirteen 
holes,  four  double  crochet  at  center ; 
thirteen  holes,  ten  double  crochet,  one 
hole,  four  double  crochet,  one  hole,  four 
double  crochet  at  the  end  of  the  row. 


Square  centerpiece  with  filel  crochet  corners 

Thirteenth  Row— Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  seven  double 
crochet,  one  hole,  seven  double  crochet, 
twenty-seven  holes  across  the  row  to  the 
other  end ;  then  make  seven  double  cro- 
chet, one  hole,  seven  double  crochet,  one 
hole,  four  double  crochet. 

Fourteenth  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  cro- 
chet, one  hole,  ten  double  crochet,  twenty- 
seven  holes  across  the  center;  ten  double 
crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  crochet,  one 
hole,  four  double  crochet. 

Fifteenth  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  seven  doulile  cro- 
chet, one  hole,  seven  double  crochet,  ten 
holes,  four  double  crochet,  live  holes  aoross 
the  center;  four  double  crochet,  ten  holes, 
seven  double  crochet,  one  hole,  seven  dou- 
ble crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  crochet. 


Sixteenth  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  cro- 
chet, one  hole,  ten  double  crochet,  ten 
holes,  seven  double  crochet,  three  holes 
at  center;  seven  double  crochet,  ten  holes, 
ten  double  crochet,  one  hole,  four  double 
crochet,  one  hol^four  double  crochet. 

Seventeenth  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  seven  double 
crochet,  one  hole,  seven  double  ciochet, 
ten  holes,  ten  double  crochet,  one  hole  at 
center;  ten  double  crochet,  ten  holes, 
seven  double  crochet,  one  hole,  seven 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  four  double 
crochet. 

Eighteenth  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  cro- 
chet, one  hole,  seven  double  crochet,  eight 
holes,  ten  double  crochet,  one  hole,  six-i 
teen  double  crochet  at  center ;  one  hole,; 
ten  double  crochet,  eight  holes,  sevenl 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  cro-' 
chet,  one  hole,  four  double  crochet. 

Nineteenth  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  ten  double  cro- 
chet, ten  holes,  ten  double  crochet,  two 
holes,  four  double  crochet  at  center ;  two 
holes,  ten  double  crochet,  ten  holes,  ten 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  four  double 
crochet. 

Twentieth  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  seven  double 
crochet,  four  holes,  ten  double  crochet, 
five  holes,  seven  double  crochet,  one  hole, 
ten  double  crochet  at  center ;  one  hole, 
seven  double  crochet,  five  holes,  ten  dou- 
ble crochet,  four  holes,  seven  double 
crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  crochet. 

Twenty-first  Row — Turn  and  work  three 
double  crochet,  one  hole,  four  double 
crochet,  four  holes,  seven  double  crochet, 
one  hole,  seven  double  crochet,  five  holes, 
twenty-two  double  crochet ;  five  holes, 
seven  double  crochet,  one  Jiole,  seven 
double  crochet,  four  holes,  four  double 
crochet,  one  hole,  four  double  crochet. 

The  twenty-first  row  is  the  center  row 
of  the  square.  The  second  half  is  worked 
the  same  as  the  first,  and  for  it  the  direc- 
tions for  the  first  half  should  be  reversed, 
beginning  with  the  twentieth  row  and 
working  back  to  the  first  row.  When  all 
the  rows  are  finished,  work  in  single  cro- 
.chet  on  all  the  edges  of  the  square,  and 
fasten  off.  All  the  squares  of  the  set  are 
made  in  the  same  wa)-. 

Comers  Crocheted  for  the  Hem 

The  little  squares  which  form  the  cor 
ners  of  the  doilies  and  the  centerpiece  are 
worked    as  follows: 
Chain  twenty-three,  turn. 
'  •       one    double    crochet  in 

  the   eighth   chain  from 

'  •."•'  ••    ••  needle,  *chain  two,  skip 

i  two,  one  double  crochet 

■  in  the  next,  and  repeat 

■  ;•  from  *  until  there  are 

;  six  holes  in  the  row. 

;■  Second  Row  —  Turn, 

•  chain    five,   one  double 

•'  crochet    in    the  second 

:  double  crochet,  then  one 

■..'..'„'..',.';.'..;  :  double   crochet  in 

' ■.  .  each  double  crochet  and 
two  double  crochet  in 
each  hole  until  one  hole 
remains.  Chain  two,  one 
double  crochet  in  the 
final  double  crochet. 

Third  Row  —  Turn, 
chain  five,  one  double 
crochet  in  the  second 
double  crochet,  six  more 
double  crochet  along  the 
row,  one  hole,  four  dou- 
ble crochet,  one  hole.  Re- 
peat the  third,  second 
and  first  rows,  tlien  work 
in  single  crochet  all 
around,  and   fasten  off. 

Work  the  beading  in- 
serted above  the  hem  of 
the  centerpiece  as  fol- 
lows :  Catch  the  thread 
in  the  end  of  the  first 
row  of  a  large  square, 
make  a  chain  seven 
inches  long  and  catch  it 
to  the  corresponding  row  of  a  second 
square.  Turn,  chain  two,  catch  in  point 
of  same  square,  then  make  one  double 
crochet  in  each  stitch  of  the  chain.  Catch 
in  the  point  of  the  square  on  which  the 
work  was  begun,  and  fasten  off.  Work  in 
between  each  two  squares  in  this  manner, 
joining  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  fall 
into  proper  position,  one  at  each  corner 
of  a  big  hollow  square,  the  sides  formed 
bv  the  chains  just  made.  Work  in  single; 
crochet  all  around  this  hollow  square,  on  ; 
the  single  crochet  round  make  one  round 
of  holes  (increasing  at  the  corners  to 
keep  them  flat),  then  work  another  round 
of  single  crochet,  and  fasten  off. 

Use  heavy  linen  for  the  luncheon-set  as 
described  above.  Place  the  hollow  square 
of  crochet  upon  a  square  of  linen,  and 
whip  it  down  on  the  right  side. 
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Games  for  April  Recess 

By  Emily  Rose  Burt 

1-1  ERE  are  some  new  games  for  you  to 
play  at  recess  or  after  school  or  on 
Saturday  afternoons  in  spring. 

The  Game  of  Lunch 

Any  number  of  children  may  play  this 
game.  One  is  chosen  to  be  "eater"  and 
another  to  be  "cook."  The  "cook"  goes 
to  each  child  in  turn  and  whispers  the 
name  of  some  article  of  food  for  the 
school  lunch-box.  as  sandwich,  ginger 
cook}',  sweet  pickle,  snow  apple.  W  hen 
each  child  has  received  a  name,  the  "cook" 
stands  back,  and  the  "eater"  comes  for- 
ward. The  "lunch"  players  meanwhile 
form  in  a  row  opposite. 

The  "eater"  now  calls  out  the  name  of 
some  article  of  lunch,  saying,  "I  choose 
an  egg  sandwich,"  or  "I  choose  a  cran- 
berry tart." 

Whichever  child  has  been  given  this 
name  by  the  "cook"  must  start  and  run 
to  a  given  goal  before  the  "eater"  catches 
him.  If  the  "lunch"  child  succeeds  in 
reaching  the  goal,  he  raaj-  again  take  his 
place  with  the  rest  of  the  "lunch,"  but  if 
he  is  caught  he  is  called  "eaten"  and  must 
stay  at  the  goal.  If  no  one  has  been  given 
the  name  which  the  "eater"  happens  to 
call,  the  "eater,"  after  waiting  a  due 
amount  of  time,  must  call  for  something 
else.  The  game  continues  until  all  the 
players  have  had  their  names  correctly 
guessed  by  the  "eater"  and  have  been 
caught  and  left  at  the  goal. 

Frog  in  the  Pool 

This  is  a  good  game  to  play  in  muddy 
weather,  though  the  ground  should  not 
be  too  soft. 

Draw  a  circle  about  twenty  steps  in 
diameter  in  the  dirt  with  a  sharp  stick, 
and  then  in  the  exact  center  place  a  large 
stone  or  a  baseball  bag.  If  the  ground  is 
not  soft  enough  for  the  stick  mark  to 
show  plainly,  make  a  ring  with  sticks. 


Page  for  Our  Boys  and  Girls 

Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


One  child  is  "it,"  or  "boy,"  and  stands 
inside  the  circle  line  anywhere.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  game  is  to  get  all  the  children 
into' the  circle,  so  making  them  "frogs  in 

the  pool." 

The  children  outside  the  circle  must  try 
to  run  in  and  touch  the  stone  in  the  center 
without  being  caught,  but  if  they  are 
touched  by  the  one  who  is  "it"  while  they 
are  within  the  circle  line,  they  are  immedi- 
ately caught  and  must  remain  idle  inside 
the  circle,  mere  "frogs  in  the  pool." 

They  cannot  help  the  leader  catch  other 
"fro.gs,"  nor  can  they  help  the  players 
outside  in  any  way. 

A  child  may  try  to  touch  the  central 
stone  as  often  as  he  likes,  and,  in  fact,  he 
must  continue  to  try  to  touch  it  until  he 
is  caught.  The  last  one  caught  is  the 
next  leader,  or  "boy." 

Part  of  the  fun  in  this  game  is  that 
while  some  of  the  players  are  running  in 
at  one  side  of  the  circle  and  the  "boy" 
is  trying  to  catch  them,  others  are  getting 
in  from  another  side,  and  the  "boy"  has 
to  be  very  lively.  It  is  considered  very 
slow  for  the  "boy"  to  stand  on  or  by  the 
stone  all  the  time. 

Rain  and  Sun 

Two  goals  are  chosen  in  this  game.  The 
side  of  the  schoolhouse  or  the  porch-steps 
and  the  fence  opposite  are  very  suitable 
for  these  goals. 

One  child  is  "it"  and  stands  between 
the  two  goals.  The  rest  of  the  children 
are  divided  equally  into  two  parties,  and 
each  party  has  a  goal.  One  party  is  called 
Rain  and  the  other  Sun. 

W'hen  the  leader  who  stands  between 
the  goals  calls  out  "Rain,"  the  "Rain" 
party  must  run  over  to  the  "Sun"  goal, 
each  child  trying  of  course  to  avoid  being 
caught  by  the  one  who  is  in  the  center. 

If  the  leader  calls  "Sun,"  the  "Sun" 
party  must  run  to  the  "Rain"  goal,  also 
trying  to  avoid  being  caught.  Of  course 
each  child  must  remember  whether  he  is 
a  "raindrop"  or  a  "sunbeam"  in  order  to 


know  when  to  run.  No  child  can  stay 
"on  goal"  after  the  call  to  run  comes ;  if 
he  does,  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  were 
caught. 

If  the  leader  calls  "April,"  both  "Rain" 
and  "Sun"  parties  run  at  the  same  time, 
each  to  the  opposite  goaL  This  is  a 
splendid  time  for  the  leader  to  catch 
someone,  for  the  players  are  quite  sure  to 
get  mixed  up  and  confused.  Any  child 
who  is  caught  must  help  catch  the  others 
and  the  game  goes  on  until  "Rain"  and 
"Sun"  have  all  been  caught. 

The  first  child  caught,  no  matter  on 
which  side  he  is,  becomes  "it"  for.  the  next 
game. 

This  is  a  very  nice  game  to  play  in  April. 

Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

lyi  Y  DEAR  Little  Cousins — Here  it  is 
spring  again ;  not  the  make-believe 
spring  of  the  first  warm  days  of  March, 
but  the  truly-true  spring  of  April,  when 
we  begin  to  wish  the  school  term  were 
over  and  we  could  spend  our  days  in  the 
woods  hunting  for  the  first  wild  flowers. 
Of  course  no  boy  or  girl  who  belongs  to 
our  club  would  ever  play  hookey  from 
school.  Our  standards  of  right  and 
wrong  would  not  permit  that.  But  after 
school  hours,  when  lessons  and  chores  are 
finished,  let  us  spend  as  much  time  in  the 
woods  as  we  can,  learning  all  about  the 
wild  things  that  are  peeping  up  out  of 
the  ground.  Let  us  learn  to  see  their 
beauty.  So  many  country  folks  live  their 
whole  lives  without  learning  to  see.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  know  the  story  of  the 
old  farmer  who  thought  his  farm  nothing 
but  a  barren,  rocky  hillside,  until  a  great 
artist  came  to  the  farm  and  showed  the 
farmer  the  beauty  of  the  gray  rocks  that 
were  piled  high  on  top  of  one  another, 
and  the  glorious  view,  and  the  wonderful 
sunrises  and  sunsets  one  could  see  from 
the  hilltop.  And  when  the  farmer  learned 
to  see  those  things,  he  discovered  that  he 
really  was  vtry,  very  rich,  instead  of  be- 


ing poor  as  he  thought  all  along.  Open 
iour  eyes  wide,  and  look  for  the  violets 
and  the  little  snowdrops  and  the  lovely 
bit  of  green  moss  and  the  tiny  nest  of  the 
robin  or  the  ground-sparrow,  and  learn 
their  beauties  so  that  you  may  enjoy  them. 
But  don't  touch  the  birdies'  nests.  Re- 
member that  you  are  a  Giant  to  the 
Mother  Birdie,  and  when  you  take  her 
eggs  or  the  little  ones  from  the  nest,  she 
feels  as  badly  as  your  mother  would  if  a 
Giant  took  you.  No  little  club  member 
would  do  that.  Go  out  and  have  a  good 
time.  Learn  to  love  the  flowers  and  the 
birds,  but  never,  never  forget  that  no  club 
member  would  be  cruel  to  the  helpless 
things  around  him.  Lovingly, 

Cousin  Sally. 

Letters  from  Club  Members 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — As  I  have  been 
reading  the  letters  in  Farm  axd  Fireside. 
which  are  very  interesting,  I  will  write 
one  too. 

I  go  to  school  in  the  country,  and  am  in 
the  seventh  grade.  I  live  on  a  big  farm. 
We  have  fifteen  horses  and  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  a  number  of  cows  and  pigs. 

Your  cousin,       Susie  Bixler. 

Dear  Cousix  Sally — I  have  been  tak- 
ing Farm  and  Fireside  about  three  years, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  reading  your  page.  I 
am  ten  years  old,  and  am  in  the  fourth 
grade.  I  hope  to  be  in  the  fifth  grade 
next  }"ear.  I  would  like  to  have  you  write 
and  tell  me  about  The  Gift  Club. 

Your  cousin,    Crace  Baldwin. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — I  received  the  let- 
ter and  club  button,  and  I  was  pleased 
with  the  club  button.  Are  there  any  club 
girls  near  me?  If  so  I  would  like  to  write 
to  them.  I  am  in  the  fourth  grade  at 
school.  I  have  a  little  puppy;  he  is  just 
as  bright  as  can  be.  I  like  to  draw  pic- 
tures, and«I  am  going  to  take  lessons  some 
time.  Your  cousin, 

Gwendolyn  Spink. 


The  Fate  of  the  Fire  Fairy — By  Grace  Boteler  Sanders 


'ATHERINE,  come  wipe  the 
dishes  for  Mama,"  called  a 
sweet  voice  from  the  kitchen. 
"In  a  minute.  Mama,"  called 
Katherine  from  her  rocking-chair  by  the 
open  fire,  and  Katherine  really  did  intend 
to  come,  but  she  was  so  tired  and  sleepy 
and  the  seat  by  the  fire  was  so  com- 
fortable that  before  the  little  girl  knew 
it  she  was  nodding  again.  And  right  in 
the  midst  of  her  most  lovely  dream  an- 
other voice  called  : 

"Katherine,  oh,  Katherine !"  The  voice 
sounded  as  if  it  came  right  out  of  the 
blazing  fire.  Katherine  looked  every- 
where else,  and  when  she  saw  no  one  she 
looked  dreamily  at  the  fire.  There  he 
was  perched  on  the  red  coals,  a  funny 
little  man  in  a  tightly  fitting  suit  of  red 
and  yellow.  He  wore  scarlet  shoes  with 
long  crooked  points.  His  scarlet  cap  was 
pointed  too.  and  hung  almost  to  his  waist. 
His  little  red  eyes  shone  comically  as  he 
smiled  at  her  from  out  a  misty  blue  veil 


which  enveloped 
him  from  top  to  toe. 
"How-de-do,  little 
girl !"  he  laughed. 

"Why-ee,  who  are 
you,  and  where  did 
you  come  from?" 
Katherine  sat  up 
and  rubbed  her  eyes 
sleepily.  "That's  a 
funny  place  to 
stand.  You'd  bet- 
ter jump  out,  or 
you'll   get  burned." 

"Ho,  ho.  ho.  ho!" 


'I'll  wash  them,"  cried  Katherine 


"V/hy,  who  are  you,  and  where  did 
you  come  from?" 


laughed  the  little  man,  crossing  his  legs 
and  changing  his  position.  "Me  get 
burned !  I  guess  not.  Don't  you  know 
that  I'm  the  fire  fairy?" 

"There's  the  flower  fairy,  and  the  good 
fairy  and — "  Katherine  numbered  every 
fairy  that  she  had  heard  of,  on  her  plump 
fingers.  Then  she  shook  her  head  de- 
cidedly.   "No,  I  never  heard  of  j-ou." 

"That  shows  how  ignorant  some  people 
are,"  fumed  the  indignant  little  man. 
"Why,  I'm  the  greatest  fairy  on  earth.  I 
cook  j'our  dinner,  iron  your  clothes,  warm 
your  houses,  run  tTie  mills,  make  your 
lights,  build  your  houses,  run  your  trains. 
Why,  this  world  wouldn't  run  two  min- 
utes without  us,  and  still  you  say  you 
never  heard  of  me.  I'm  astonished, 
astonished  !" 

"I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you,"  stam- 
mered Katherine,  "but  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"You  would  if  you  could  put  two  and 
two  together !"  returned  the  fairy  sav- 
agely. "Your  teachers  at  school  have  told 
you  how  trees  and  plants  and  other  things 
were  changed  into  coal,  but  she  did  not 
tell  you,  for  she  didn't  know  it  herself, 
that  fire  fairies  are  hidden  in  every  ounce 
of  coal.    Without  us  it  would  be  useless. 

"Dozens  of  bad  fairies  who  were  sent 
from  fairyland  to  do  penance  for  their 
sins  are  hidden  in  every  lump  of  coal. 
Our  king  doesn't  allow  his  subjects  to  be 
punished  as  they  were  in  the  olden  time, 
but  when  they  do  wrong  he  banishes  them 
to  the  coal-mines,  and  they  must  stay 
there  until  they  are  good  enough  to  go 
back  to  the  fairies'  heaven." 

"How  interesting  I"  cried  Katherine, 
her  dark  €yes  shining.  "But  what  do  you 
do.  Mr.  Fairy  ?" 

"When  we  are  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
we  have  still  other  work  to  do.  We  are 
taken  from  the  mine  and  loaded  on  to 
cars  and  distributed  all  over  the  whole 
country.  If  we  feed  the  hungrj'  and 
warm  the  needy  and  do  our  very  best, 
when  the  coal  falls  to  ashes  we  are  sent 
back  to  the  king's  palace  to  claim  our 


reward.  I'll  venture 
you'll  think  of  me 
hereafter  every  time 
you  pick  up  a  lump 
of  coal.  Now,  good- 
by !" 

"Oh,  take  me  with 
you,  dear  fairy !" 
cried  Katherine, 
jumping  to  her  feet 
and  holding  out  her 
hands.  "I  have  read 
in  so  many  of  my 
story-books  how  lit- 
tle girls  and  boys  go 
to  fairyland.    Dear,  kind  fairy%  take  me !" 

"Out  king  said  to  bring  you  along,"  he 
laughed,  kicking  Katherine  lightly  with 
the  toe  of  his  shoe.  "Now,  I  guess  you'll 
do.   Jump  on !" 

The  cheek  which  the  fairy's  slipper 
touched  burned  like  fire.  Katherine  grew 
so  small  that  she  was  able  to  jump  on  to 
the  broomstick  behind  the  fairy.  In  a 
moment  more  up  the}'  were  gone.  Up 
through  the  deep-throated  chimney  they 
flew  and  floated  out  on  the  sky,  until 
they  reached  a  great  door  of  golden 
bronze.  On  it  in  diamond  letters  were  the 
words  "The  Palace  of  the  King." 

At  first  Katherine  could  not  open  her 
eyes  because  of  the  wonderful  light. 
When  she  did,  she  saw  a  beautiful  room. 
Great  fire  ropes  formed  the  arched  ceiling 
which  glittered  like  gold.  The  floor  was 
of  quavering,  molten  gold.  Katherine 
was  afraid  to  touch  it  with  her  little  red 
slippers  lest  she  should  sink  beneath  the 
beautiful  river.  With  a  smile  of  under- 
standing the  fire  fairy  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  ran  swiftly  toward  the  throne 
which  was  in  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

The  king,  who  had  the  kindest  face 
which  Katherine  had  ever  seen,  held  out 
his  scepter.  "Welcome  home,  my  Pet- 
truchio,"  he  breathed  solemnly. 

Pettruchio  dropped  to  his  knee  and 
kissed  the  kingly  hand.  "May  the  smiles 
of  heaven  attend  thee,  O  King!"  he  mur- 
mured. "And  will  it  please  your  royal 
highness  to  speak  a  word  to  this  earth 
child  whom  thou  permittest  me  to  bring 
into  thy  domains?" 

The  king  patted  the  empty  chair  be- 
side him.  "Place  her  here,  good  Pet- 
truchio, that  she  may  see  the  blessing  of 
righteous  living." 

It  was  a  most  happy  day.  Katherine,  at 
the  king's  right  hand,  watched  the  admin- 
istering of  justice.  She  ate  choice  food 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him  and 
served  from  golden  dishes.  She  played 
in  the  flower-garden,  plucked  fadeless 
lilies  and  was  loaded  down  with  presents. 
Before  if  was  time  for  her  to  go  home 


Pettruchio  led  her  to  the  underground 
cavern  where  the  imprisoned  fairies  lay. 
She  heard  their  shouts  of  glee  when  the 
miners'  picks  struck  the  ground.  "Let  us 
out,"  they  cried,  "and  we'll  do  our  work 
so  faithfully  that  you  will  never  need  to 
complain  of  us  again." 

And  immediately  Katherine  remem- 
bered those  unwashed,  tormenting  d.shcs. 
"Oh,  dear  fairy,  take  me  home,"  she  cried, 
"and  I'll  try  to  do  my  duty  too." 

Swiftly  they  flew  out  into  the  night,  and 
soon  they  were  back  in  the  little  house. 

The  lamp  was  still  burning  in  the  front 
room.  This  time  the  fairy  glided  through 
the  front  door.  "Good-by,  my  dear ! '  he 
called,  slamming  the  door. 

Much  startled,  Katherine  sprang  to  her 
feet.  The  fair\'  was  gone,  but  the  un- 
washed dishes  still  stood  on  the  table. 
Her  mother  was  wearily  filling  the  pan 
with  hot  water.  "I'll  wash  them,  dearest," 
cried  Katherine  with  a  skip.  "You  won't 
have  to  scold  again."    And  she  never  did. 


Katherine  stood  on  a  floor  of  quavering, 
molten  gold 
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This  is  Ralph  Gullett  to  whom  Woman's  Home  Companion 
awarded  $100  as  a  "Better  Babies*'  and  rural  prize  at  the  Na- 
tional Western  Stock  Association  Show  in  Denver. 

Ralph  lives  on  a  small  ranch  near  Golden,  Colorado.  His 
score  averaged  96.70. 


But  what  about  the  BABIES? 

Are  children  really  more  valuable  than  hogs  ? 

EVERY  year  you  spend  thousands  of  dollars  and  hours  of 
patient  toil  improving  the  breed  of  your  live  stock.  You  study 
what  to  feed  them  to  fatten  them  and  keep  them  healthy. 

How  much  time  have  you  spent  this  year  studying  how  to  make 
your  baby  a  healthier  baby  than  you  were? 

Two  Iowa  women  started  a  revolution — a  revolution  of  peace  and 
health — when  they  started  judging  babies  at  the  State  Fair  just  as 
carefully  as  hogs  have  been  judged.  They  measured  the  little  bodies, 
they  tested  the  little  brains,  and  they  awarded  prizes,  not  to  the  pret- 
tiest babies,  but  to  the  healthiest  and  brightest  babies. 

The  new  idea  has  spread.  "Better  Babies"  is  the  cry  to-day.  It  has 
come  to  stay.  You're  going  to  be  big  enough,  to  raise  good  hogs  and 
still  have  time  to  raise  "Better  Babies." 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  is  the  mother  solve.     Keep  up  with  it  through  the  Woman's 

in  this  glorious  revolution.      It  gives  prizes  for  Home  Companion. 

every  State  Fair  baby  show  that  has  the  backing  Read  the  dramatic  story  of  the  first  "Better 

of  authority  from  state  and  women's  clubs.     Be  Babies"  contest  in  the  West,  the  contest  at  the  Na- 

one  of  the  pioneers  in  a  movement  that  will  go  tional  Western  Stock  Association  in  Denver.  See 

down  in  history  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  the  babies  were  scored,  and  see  the  pictures  of 

that  the  scientists  have  tried  for  centuries  to  the  babies  themselves,  all  in 

THE  MAY 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 

ISc  a  copy 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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A  Collection  o|;  Pretty  Waists 

Models  Suited  to  All  Occasions 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No.  2039— Lingerie 
Blouse  for  Embroidered 
i  Patterns 

32  to  44  inch  bust.  Material 
for  medium  size,  or  36-inch 
bust,  two  and  one-fourth 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  ma- 
terial.     Pattern,    ten  cents 


No.  2270— Double 
Blouse:  Closed  at  Back 

32  to  44  bust.  The  price 
of  this  pattern^ is  ten  cents 


The  above  illustration 
shows  a  most  attractive 
modification  of  the 
waist  pattern  No,  1979. 
Developed  in  brocaded 
satin,  all-over  lace  or 
embroidery,  this  waist 
would  be  most  effective 
and  suitable  for  after- 
noon or  evening  wear. 
The  underblouse  should 
be  plain  net  tucked 
or  it  may  be  shadow  lace 


No.  2065— Double- 
Breasted  Outing-Blouse 

32  to  44  bust.  Price  of  pat- 
tern foi*  this  blouse,  tefi  cents 


No.  1979— 
Surplice- Waist  with 
Single  Rever 

32  to  40  bust.  Mate- 
rial required  for  36-inch 
bust,  one  and  seven- 
eighths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  five- 
eighths  yard  all-over 
lace  and  th ree-eigh thf 
yard  contrasting  mate- 
rial.   Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2155 — Costume 
Blouse  with  Long 


32  to  44  bust.  The  price 
of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  1986— Tailored 
Waist  with  Large 
Armholes 

32  to  44  bust.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium 
size,  or  36-inch  bust,  two  and 
one-half  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material.  The  price 
of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2!  55 


No.   2153— Box-Plaited 
Tailored  Waist 

32  to  44  bust.  Price  of  •  pat- 
tern   for    this    waist,    ten  cents 


No.  1975— Kimono- 
Waist  with  Double 
Collar 

32  to  40  bust.  Material 
required  for  36-inch  bust, 
one  and  three-fourths  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material, 
with  three  fourths  of  a  yard 
of  contrasting  material  for 
collar,  cuffs  and  girdle. 
Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2267 — Lingerie 
Blouse  in  Vest  Effect 

32  to  46  bust.  Price  of  pat^- 
tern  for  this  blouse,  ten  cents 


TTiis  attractive  waist  may  also  be 
made  from  pattern  No.  1975.  The 
double  collar  in  odd  shape  is  the 
special  feature  of  this  kimono  waist 


A  tucked  shirt-waist  like  the  above 
illustration  may  be  made  from  pat- 
tern No.  1984.  This  is  another  of 
the  adaptable  patterns 


No.  2103— Surplice-Waist 
with  Long  Revers 
32  to  40  bust.      Price  of  pattern 
for  this  kimono  waist,   ten  cents 


No.  2121 


No.  2266— Tucked  Waist 

with  Large  Armholes 
32  to  44  bust.     The  price  of 
this  waist'  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2266 


No.  2121 

1984— Double-Breasted  Shirt- 
Waist  with  Frill 

32  to  44  bust-     Material  for  36-inch  bust, 

Itwo  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  with  one  fourth  of  a  yard  for  frill. 
The  price  of  this  waist  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  1 984  No.    2121  —Tailored    Shirt- Waist : 

New-Style  Collar 

32  to  46  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust, 
two  and  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch. 
The  price  of  this  waist  pattern  is  ten  cents 


The  Cash  Prizes 

For    Fashion  Suggestions 

AT  THE  time  this'issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  is  going 
^  to  press  the  Prize  Contest  (for  the  best  and  second 
best  suggestions  for  the  Fashion  Page)  is  just  closing. 
There  has  been  such  an  overwhelming  response  to  our 
request  and  so  many  fashion  ideas  have  been  submitted 
that  in  order  to  give  each  one  a  fair  chance  the  judges  will 
require  a  little  more  time  to  examine  all  the  letters.  The 
result  of  their  decision  will  be  printed  in  the  next  (April 
26th)  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  on  the  Fashion  Page. 

Copyright,  1913,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  2154 


No.  2154— Tucked  Waist 

Robespierre  Collar 
32  to  42  bust.     The  price  of 
this  waist  pattern  is  ten  cents 
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Two 

friends 
of  health - 
the  dentist  and 


RIBBON  -^'^ 
DENTAL  CREAM 

Its  delicious  flavor 
makes  a  treat  of  the 
reg^ular  twice-a-day 
care  your  teeth  need. 

Its  safe,  antiseptic  cleans- 
ing checks  decay-germs 
and  leaves  the  mouth 
wholesome  and  non -acid- 
Its  cleaning  action  is  thor- 
ough, polishing  gold  work 
and  enamel  but  without 
harmful  grit  to  scratch. 

Send  4  cents  for  generous 
trial  tube  and  our  booklet 
—  "Colgate  Comforts." 

COLGATE  &  CO,  Dept  89 
199  Fulton  St.      New  York 

ers  of  Cashmere  Boacpiet 
Soap — luxurou3,  lasting,  refined. 


FRENCH    AND    WILLOW  PLUMES 

7^^  .^itfRiBRll^       liii6d  from  rflanufac- 

Y  *%     '  V      ^^i^^inMuSBeSSh.  ^°  CoQsumer. 

We  import 
oar  own  feath- 
e  r  s,  make 
them  up  in  our 
'  own  New  Vork 
[  factory,  where 
*w  e  employ 
'only  skilled 
experts,  and 
Sell  Direct  to 
Consamer.  Our 
French  and  Wil- 
low Plames  have  become  famous  for  their 
high  quality  and  heaatiful  workmanship. 
Beantirol    WUlow    Plumes  *23  inrbes  Iod^.  24 
Inrhps  vild^y  Money  refunded  if  satisfartion 

It  not  glTen.  Your  old  feathers  dyed  and  made 
into  beantifol  French  or  Willow  plumes,  bands  or  pompons. 
lUoatrated  catalog  B  and  price  list  free. 

PORT  ELIZABETH  FEATHER  CO.,  147  E.  I25th  St^  NEW  YORK 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

ClMDMf   knd  beftntiflea  the  lui£ 
Fromotei    ft    loxuriant  growth. 
Kever  Fail*  to  Bertore  Gray 
Sair  to  its  Touthful  Color. 

Prevents  hair  fallinc:- 

50c.  and  Sl.QO  at  Dnicrgists. 


and  miscellaneous  litter  which  m 
,p,  makes  the  floor  look  so  untidy  ^ 
pj  gathered  up  quickly  and  easily. 

BISSELUS 

"Cyco"  BALL  BEARING 

Carpet  Sweeper 

cleans,  brifEhtcna  and  preserves  carpets  and 
rugs  and  is  the  most  convenient  and  practical 
everyday  sweeping  device  for  the  home.    It  is 
entirely  aeir-adjusting  and  automatic.  Sold  by 
the  best  dealers  everywhere.  Prices  $2.75  to  $5.75 
BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Dept.  77,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The  Potato  Attractively  Dished 

Recipes  by  Alice  Margaret  Ashton 
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THE  country  woman  who  takes  a 
justitiable  pride  in  her  table  often 
feels  herself  on  an  unequal  footing 
with  the  town  sister  who  has  the 
markets  with  their  tempting  varieties  at 
her  ver\-  door. 

The  country  woman's  opportunity  lies 
in  her  ability  to  make  daint\'  and  tempting 
dishes  from  the  plain  foods  at  her  com- 
mand, rather  than  in  experimenting  with 
unusual  or  unseasonable  materials. 

The  potato,  in  itself  a  plain  and  homely 
enough  vegetable,  may  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  a  delicious  luncheon  or  supper, 
or  an  important  part  of  a  wholesome  and 
satisfying  dinner. 

Boiled  Potatoes — A  famous  Irish  cook 
gives  this  as  her  secret  for  the  delicious- 
ness  of  her  "plain"  boiled  potatoes.  Drop 
the  potatoes   into   boiling  salted  water. 


(LarnAt  Rxclunlve  Carpet  Aweep«r 
.Munufactarpm  In  thf^  World] 


Baked  Potato.  Stuffed 

Leave  on  the  jackets  unless  the  potatoes 
are  more  than  three  months  old.  Boil 
moderately  until  tender.  If  new  potatoes 
boil  to  pieces,  steam  them  instead.  When 
done,  drain  immediately,  toss  gentb'"  in 
the  kettle,  and  leave  covered  a  few  min- 
utes in  a  warm  place. 

Baked  Potatoes,  Stuffed — Bake  smooth, 
medium-sized  potatoes  in  a  moderate 
oven. 'This  generalh-  requires  about  forty- 
five  minutes.  Take  from  the  oven,  cut  in 
two,  and  remove  the  inside  with  a  fork. 
Mash  this  thoroughly  or  put  through  the 
ricer,  and  season  with  salt  and  white 
pepper.  Have  ready  enough  hot  cream 
to  moisten  the  potatoes  slightly,  and  a 
cupful  of  grated  cheese  for  each  half- 
dozen  potatoes.  Mix  this  all  thoroughly, 
beat  up  until  light,  and  refill  the  jackets. 
Set  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes,  and 
serve. 

Mashed  Potatoes  with  Peas — Mash  po- 
tatoes thoroughly,  season,  moisten  with  a 
little  hot  cream,  and  beat  until  light  and 
feather}'.  Have  ready  some  freshly 
cooked  or  canned  peas  with  a  thickened 
cream  sauce.  Line  a  deep  dish  with  the 
potatoes,  laying  them  in  lightly.  Pour  the 
peas  in  the  center,  and  serve  verj'  hot. 

To  Use  Small  Potatoes — Among  the 
first  new  potatoes  there  are  always  many 
small  ones.  They  may  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

Scrape  some  of  the  smallest  ones,  and 
cook  with  green  peas ;  when  done,  add 
cream,  and  thicken  slightly. 

Boil  a  quantity  in  their  jackets.  While 
they  boil  prepare  a  sauce  by  heating  a  pint 
of  rich  milk,  seasoning  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  thickening  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful  each  of  flour  and  butter  blended. 
Drain  the  potatoes,  and  allow  them  to 
stand  a  few  minutes.  Rub  off  the  loosened 
skins-,  and  drop  whole  into  the  hot  sauce. 


Potato  Croquettes — Beat  an  egg  thor- 
oughly. Have  ready  some  dry  bread- 
crumbs. Mash  a  cupful  of  potatoes 
thoroughly,  season  with  salt,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cream,  and  stir  into  it  half  of  the 
beaten  egg.  Form  the  potato  into  rather 
small  balls  with  the  hands,  roll  first  in  the 
remaining  egg,  then  in  the  crumbs,  and 
set  nvycLv  in  a  cool  place  for  several  hours. 
Just  before  serving  fry  a  golden  brown  in 
deep  fat.  Garnish  with  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs. 

Potato  Salad  with  French  Dressing — 
Those  who  do  not  like  olive-oil  in  salad- 
dressing  will  be  pleased  with  this. 

Slice  or  chop  fine  cold  boiled  potatoes  to 
make  four  cupfuls.  Slice  fine  two  medium- 
sized  onions.  Stir  lighth-  together.  A 
small  quantity  of  minced  chicken  or  veal, 
or  salmon,  or  other  cold  fish,  is  a  desirable 
addition,  but  not  essential. 

French  Dressing — Take  one  cupful  of 
vinegar  and  water,  more  or  less  sour, 
according  to  taste.  Put  it  into  a  double 
boiler  with  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
one  small  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  pepper.  (If  preferred,  use 
half  paprika  and  half  pepper.)  Add  one 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  mustard.^  The  mustard  can  be 
omitted,  if  not  liked,  or  double  the  quan- 
tity can  be  used,  without  injury  to  the 
salad. 

Beat  three  eggs  thoroughly,  and  stir 
them  slowly  into  the  mixture,  cooking  un- 
til it  is  of  the  consistenc\-  of  boiled  cus- 
tard. Take  off  fire,  and  add  one-half 
cupful  of  cream,  sweet  or  sour. 

When  cold,  pour  it  over  the  potato 
ready  in  the  salad-dish,  and  toss  lightly 
with  a  fork.  Set  away,  and  keep  as  cold 
as  possible  till  used. 

The  prettiest  way  of  serving  is  on  fresh 
lettuce-leaves,  in  individual  dishes,  the  top 
garnished  with  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs. 
It  may  also  be  heaped  on  a  platter  spread 
with  lettuce-leaves,  the  top  garnished  with 
eggs,  and  the  dish  passed  about  the  table. 

Potato  Sticks — Pare  large  potatoes,  and 
cut  into  "sticks"  about  two  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  square.    Fry  in  deep  fat. 


"Whoopee!  It's  Jell-O!" 


That  is  the  way  Jell-0  is  greeted  bv  the 
little  folks. 

They  know  what  is  good.     Their  judg- 
ment is  unreliable  in  many  matters,  but  you 
can  leave  it  to  them  to  determine  whether 
anything  to  eat  tastes  good  or  not. 
j     Evei-j-body  likes  Jell-0.    While  it  can  be 
i  made  up  into  some  of  the  lightest  and  most 
exqtiisitely  dainty  desserts  that  women  like 
,  to  prepare,  it  furnishes  the  most  substantial 
j  kind  also. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Jell-0  ^es- 
i  sert  making  is  the  almost  endless  varietj- 
of  forms  into  which  it  can  be  made — and 
always  without  any  possibilitj'  of  mistake. 

A  delicious  big  JeU-O  dessert  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  and  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents. 

No  cooking,  no  fussing.  Simply  add 
boiling  water  to  the  powder. 

There  are  seven  flavors  of  Jell-0 :  Straw- 
beny,  Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherr>-, 
Peach,  Chocolate. 

Sold  by  grocers  and  general  stores,  10 
cents  each. 
If  you  caimot  get  JeU-0  where  you  trade, 
i  send  us  30  cents  and  we  wiU  send  you  three 
;  packages  by  parcel  post. 

The  splendid  recipe  book,  "Desserts  of 
'  the  World,"  illustrated  in  ten  colors  and 
gold,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  and 
ask  us  for  it . 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO., 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jellt-O  is  on  every  package  in  big 
red  letters.    If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn't  Jell-O. 


Men  &  Worn  en 

Lei    Us  S+a.r+ 

Yau  in  Business 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  men 
and  women — one  in  each  town — 
to  establish  themselves  in  a 
permanent,  profitable  business 

Without  Capital 

If  yoo  have  a  few  spare  hourf  each  day. 
or  a  few  days  a  week,  or  if  ymi  can 
give  us  your  fuU  time,  this  is  your 
chance  to  make  more  muuey  thao  you 
ever  earned  lefore. 


Potato  Loaf 

Scrape,  and  drop  into  deep  fat,  frying 
a  golden  brown.  Drain  on  unglazed  paper, 
and  sprinkle  with  salt.  These  potatoes 
look  very  tempting  arranged  around  a 
plaUer  of  meat,  or  they  may  be  served 
alone. 

Potato  Loaf— This  is  a  nourishing  dish, 
taking  the  place  of  both  potatoes  and  meat 
for  lunch  or  supper.  Beat  two  eggs  in  a 
mixing-howl,  add  to  this  a  cupful  of 
bread-crumbs,  a  cupful  of  hot  mashed 
potatoes  and  one  cupful  each  of  ground 
walnut-meats  and  peanuts  from  which 
the  brown  covering  has  been  removed. 
Mix  this  together  thoroughly  with  the' 
hands,  season  liberally  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  if  it  seems  very  dry  add  a  little 
hot  milk.  Form  this  into  a  loaf,  and  place 
in  a  baking-dish.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
nven  for  half  an  hour,  basting  with  a  little 
beef-stock  or  hot  water  and  melted  butter 
-Serve  hot  on  a  garnished  platter,  and  cut 
in  slices.  It  will  be  a  rich,  dark  Color 
like  a  meat  loaf  and  will  serve  six  persons. 


Potato  Croquettes 

Drain  and  sprinkle  with  salt.  These  sticks 
make  a  tempting  garnish  for  cold  meats 
or  a  plain  omelet. 

Potato  Pie — This  may  be  made  from 
left-over  mashed  potatoes  and  cold  meat 
or  chicken,  as  well  as  from  materials 
prepared  purposely.  Line  a  baking-dish 
with  mashed  potato.  Free  the  chicken 
from  bone  and  skin,  and  cut  in  small  bits, 
or  put  through  the  food-chopper.  Make  a 
sauce  of  one  cupful  of  milk,  salt,  pepper, 
a  bit  of  butter  and  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  flour,  and  pour  over  the  chicken.  Put 
this  in  the  lined  dish,  and  cover  with  the 
remaining  potato.  Dot  the  top  with  but- 
ter, and  brown  in  the  oven.  Serve  from 
the  baking-dish. 

Potato  Soup — Carefully  made,  this  is  a 
very  nourishing  soup,  excellent  for  in- 
valids or  children  and  for  all  persons  of 
weak  digestion. 

Wash,  pare  and  slice  a  half-dozen  raw 
potatoes ;  cold  boiled  ones  will  do.  Put 
them  into  a  deep  stew-pan  or  kettle  with 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  add  a  small 
piece  of  meat  or  a  cupful  of  meat-stock. 
A  slice  of  salt  pork  is  good  and  preferred 
by  some.  Left-over  pieces  of  steak  or 
the  bones  of  a  roast  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  .'^nd  the  soup  can  be  made  very 
palatable  without  usin.g  meat. 

Put  into  the  pot  a  handful  of  washed 
rice  and  a  very  small  onion  sliced.  Maca- 
roni, broken  into  bits,  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  soup,  but  not  strictly  necessary. 

.Simmer  gently  for  three  hours ;  do  not 
let  it  boil  hard  at  any  time.  If  the  water 
evaporates  and  leases  the  soup  scanty  or 
too  thick,  add  the  desired  quantity  of 
boiling  wafer.  Then  let  all  boil  up  to- 
gether gently  for  five  minutes.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  and  season  carefully  with 
salt  and  pepper.  .\  vcrv  little  celery-salt 
improves  the  flavor.  Some  like  also  a 
touch  of  paprika. 

Take  out  the  bone  and  large  pieces  of 
meat.  If  liked  thin,  strain  through  a 
colander.  We  prefer  it  without  straining. 
If  no  meat  has  been  used,  add  a  table- 
spoonful of  butter  and.  if  possible,  a  small 
cupful  of  sweet  cream  or  rich  milk.  The 
cream  is  desirable  in  any  case. 


Mt^s  n.  r.  Adams 


No  Experience  Required 

If  you  want  to  better  your  jtositii  n, 
earn  mnre  money,  establish  yourself 
\ii  your  own  bosiness— «nile  us  iB-day. 
Just  send  a  postal  and  say  CDCC 
"Sen^  roe  foil  particulars  "   1  HCL 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5332  Sycamore  St..  Cincinnati.  0- 


AGENTS 


BIG  PROFITS  IN 

SCIENTIFICALLT  TEMPEAED 
KNIVES  AND  RAZORS 

with  your  photo,  name  and 
address,  lodge  emblem,  etc..  in 
handles.  Great  opportunity.  Work 
fuU  time  or  spare  hours.  Iso  eiperi- 
.    ence  necessary.     We  show  you  how  to 
make  money.     Writ©  today  for  special 
-nitnt  offer.    Territory  going  fast. 
Canton  Cutlery  fo..  Dept.  'HX  fanton.  O. 


To  Entertain  U 


1  1   JoK^s   and  Kiddies. 
'3  Toasts.  91  Parlor 
Amusemt-nts.  21  Puzzles.  IS  Tricks  with 
Cards.  7  Comic  Recitations.  3  Monologues 
12  Funny  Bead ings.    All  lOe  postpaid. 
J.  C.  Porn,  709  So.  O«arborn  St.,  Dept.  72,  Chicago,  III. 

RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

IN  EACH  TOWN  and  diHtrict  to 
rido  and  exhibit  a  s^iniple  1913 
Nrodel    **tiunger**  bio>cle 
fiirniKhed  l>y  us.     Our  asenU 
everywhere  are  mnkiufc  money 
fast.      M'rite  at  ofuv  for  lull 
particulars  tttut  sj>eci.il  offer. 
>0  MONKY  Ri  QI'IRKU 
until  you  receive  and  Hppr»i\e 
of  your  birvcle      We  nhip 
anywhere  In  the  I'.  S.  leithnttt 
a  cfnl  dfpnsit  in  nHvant-e. 
pr«)Hiy  trrti/ht.  am)  allou- 
10   irvVS*  KRKK  TRIAU 
durine  which  time  you  may 
ride  the  bicycle  and  put  it  to 
anv  test  yon  w  iah.    If  you  nre 
thi'n  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 
don't  wNh  t<i  keep  the  bicyele 
you  may  ship  it  back  to  n>>  nt 
our  expense  and  yau  icitl  luit 

low  FACTORY  PRICES  iVo'"™'»i"he 

l>icycli'  it  in  pctssibli'  to  make  at  one  »imall 
^  profit  abovf  netii.'il  factory  cost.  Vou  save 
"sin  to  $ir>  nuddlem4'n*s  prt^tUs  bj  buyinK  Jin*et 
of  UH  and  have  the  manuffcturer's  eiiarantee  hi  hind 
your  !>icycle.  UO  NOT  RTY  n  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tlre«  from  aur/""*'  -"^t  price  until  >ou  receive  our 
cataloicues  ;(nd  Irarn  our  unheard  of  /net ory  prices  and 
rettt'i'  kiitilv  fi'frint  i'{Tt-r 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTOHISHED  ?^>»en  yo«  receive  onr 
l>enutinil  catalof^ue  and 
study  our  superb  models  at  (hf  ic.tndfrful  loir  >  ricrs  we 
can  inake  you.  \Ve  sell  the  highest  jirade  bieycle-  at 
Itmer  prlcrit  than  any  other  factory'.  We  ar<»  natisfied 
with  $1  I'rotlt  above  factory  eo«t.  Illejele  Oealcra,  ynu 
can  well  our  bic>ole«  un<Ier  your  own  name  plate  at. 
double  <Mir  I'riees.  Order?*  tilled  the  day  received 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES -A  limited  number  t.^ken 
in  trade  b\  our  Chicago  retail  storeK  \\  illbe  cloyed  om  jit  j 
once.  .Tt  $3  to  SB  rnc  h.  I)e«eriptive  l)arKain  li^-t  wnl  free. 
TIRF<:    rnA^TFR- RRAKT  wheels,  inner  ttdten. 

IIKta.  LUAbltH   PKAIIt  cvolometen..  part'*, 

repairi  and  parts  for  all  bieyclex  at  half  usual  pricoa. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— l>ut  write  today  for  our  Lorgr  Oi/"//'0i"* 
beautifn)l>   ilhwtrated  and  rontainin»;  a  ifreat  fund  of 

'  interestiuK  matter  and  useful  information.     It  only 

I  CO-****  a  po-ital  to  Rot  everythioK.  Addrew« 

i  MEAO  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  0-83  CHICAGO.  ILL 


♦ 


The  H  ousewife's  Club 

EDITOR'S  NOTE — Monthly  we  give  prizes  of  $2.00  for  the  two  beat  descriptions  (with  rough  sketch)  of 
origina],  home-made  household  conveniences  or  labor-saving  devices,  and  $1.00  for  the  third  best  or  any 
that  can  be  used.  ^  We  also  give  25  cents  each  for  helpful  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions,  also  good 
tested  recipes  that  can  be  used.  We  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  send  more  than  two  recipes,  and  not  more 
than  five  kitchen  hints  each  month,  because  we  receive  so  many  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  them  all. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  reliable  and  practical.  ^  All  copy  must  be  written  in  ink,  on  one  side 
of  the  paper.  Manuscripts  should  contain  not  more  than  250  words.  We  would  suggest  thaf  contributors 
retain  duplicate  copies,  as  no  manuscripts  will  be  returned.  The  mail  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  manuscripts.  Address  "The  Housewife's  Club,"  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Taking  the  Smart  of  Pepper  Away — 

Simple  flour  will  take  the  smart  of  red 
or  cayenne  peppers  away.  When  a  child 
gets  pepper  on  its  hands  or  in  its  mouth, 
rub  -flour  on  the  hands,  or  give  it 
flour  to  eat,  and  the  smarting  will  soon 
stop.  The  flour  absorbs  the  oil  of  the 
pepper  which  causes  the  pain.  Instead  of 
rubbing  with  flour,  wet  the  place  with 
water,  daub  on  flour,  remove  the  paste 
so  formed,  repeat  once  or  twice,  and  the 
pain  will  be  gone.  A.  G.,  Indiana. 


Three    Kitchen   Helps — 

Bore  a  hole  in  the  broom- 
handle  and  slip  the  hole 
over  a  nail  in  the  wall  to 
hang  up  the  broom. 

Bake  your  cookies  on  an 
inverted  tin,  and  they  will 
not  burn. 

Line  a  pie-plate  with  the 
crust  for  j'our  lemon-pie, 
then,  while  baking  it  put 
over  it  another  pie-plate. 
The  latter  will  keep  the 
crust  from  slipping  down  at  the  sides  of 
the  pie.  Mrs.  C.  P.  H.,  Ohio. 

Kitchen  Hint — When  making  syrup 
from  granulated  sugar,  melt  the  sugar 
before  adding  the  water,  stirring  con- 
stantly to  prevent  burning.  The  syrup 
will  be  of  a  rich  golden  color  and  will  not 
crystallize  on  the  sides  of  the  pitcher. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  F.,  New  York. 

When  desiring  baked  beans  and  feeling 
the  necessity  of  saving  fuel-bills  or  heat 
from  stove  in  summer,  try  stewing  them 
with  a  piece  of  pork  until  tender,  then 
putting  them  in  hot  iron  spider  and  fry- 
ing until  of  the  proper  consistency. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  C,  Ohio. 

Substitute  for  Cedar  Chest — Procure  a 
box  of  the  desired  dimensions  and  enough 
cigar-boxes  to  line  your  box  completely. 
The  cigar-boxes,  being  of  cedar  and  satu- 
rated with  the  scent  of  tobacco,  will  keep 
out  moths  and  all  other  insects.  The  box 
can  be  painted  or  covered  with  wall-paper 
or  covered  with  cretonne,  the  top  padded 
for  a  seat  and  a  ruffle  tacked  ^around  the 
top  with  brass  tacks.  You  can  procure 
the  cigar-boxes  from  your  druggist,  who 
throws  them  away  when  empty,  and  they 
are  easily  taken  apart. 

Miss  I.  G.,  Massachusetts. 

Home-Made  Cabinet — It  often  happens 
that  there  are  houses  which  have  no 
closets  or  cabinets  in  them.  In  such  a 
case  the  housewife  will  find  a  home-made 
cabinet  like  the  one  shown  below  to  be 
very  useful.  The  material  required  to 
build  a  case  five  feet  high,  thirty  inches 
wide  and  ten  inches  deep  is  six  boards, 
each  five  feet  long,  ten  inches  wide  and 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick ;  one  board 
thirty  inches  long,  ten  inches  wide  and 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick;  one 
board  three  inches  long,  eleven  inches  wide 
and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick;  three 


Home-made  cabinet 

boards,  twenty  inches  long,  ten  inches 
wide  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  boards  for  smaller  shelves  should  be 
the  same  in  width  and  thickness.  For  the 
doors  some  quarter-inch  material  is  re- 
quired and  some  three-fourth-inch  pieces 
for  rim  of  door.  In  the  illustrations  the 
cabinet  is  shown  both  open  and  shut. 

The  cabinet  shelves  are  used  as  fol- 
lows:  A  for  large  doilies,  B  for  sheets,  C 
for  pillow-cases.  D  for  towels,  E  and  F 
for  napkins,  G  for  napkin-rings,  H  for 
small  table-mats.  I  for  smaller  doilies 
and  J  for  knife  and  forks  in  the 
boxes.  Mtss  E.  D.,  Indiana. 


Kitchen  Hint— When  getting  a  meal  in 
a  hurry  and  having  to  fry  meat  before 
rnaking  a  milk  gravy,  I  find  it  a  great 
time-saver  to  put  the  milk  on  the  stove  in 
a  kettle  and  let  it  heat  while  the  meat  is 
frying.  In  this  way  it  only  takes  about 
one  minute  to  make  the  gravy,  as  it  will 
start  right  to  boiling. 

M.  A.  M.,  Oklahoma. 

When  making  a  buttonhole  in  thiii, 
goods,  overcast  around  it  first,  and  it  will 
make  a  neater  and  stronger  buttonhole. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 

When  baking  beans,  add  one-half  cupful 
of  sugar  and  see  if  you  don't  think  they 
are  fine.  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Wisconsin. 

Spoon  -  Holder  — 

Here  is  a  useful  lit- 
tle article  that  can 
be  used  when  can- 
ning season  comes, 
to   keep   the  spoon 
from   falling  into 
the  kettle  after  the 
cook  has  stirred  the 
fruit.    Take  a  piece 
of  stiff  tin,  and  cut 
it   to   a   shape,  as 
shown    in    Fig.  1, 
then  bend  it  on  the 
dotted    lines,  as 
shown    in    Fig.  2. 
Place    it    over  the 
rim  of  the  kettle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 
After  stirring,  the  spoon  is  placed 
on   the    holder   upside    down,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  so  that  the  juice 
that  is  on  the  spoon  will  run  back 
into  the  kettle.     This  contrivance 
also  keeps  the  spoon  from  getting 
too  hot  to  handle. 

D.  A-  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

Saving  Steps  in  the  Kitchen — In  so 

many  old-fashioned  country  homes  the 
kitchen  is  so  large  that  the  housewife 
walks  many  weary  miles  during  the  year 
in  preparing  the  meals  and  washing  and 
putting  away  the  dishes.  Much  time  and 
strength  may  be  saved  by  taking  a  plain, 
ordinary  kitchen  table  and  placing  an  up- 
right at  each  end  to  support  two  shelves 
over  it,  and  one  other  shelf  put  in  under 
it  (see  illustration).  These  will  hold  all 
baking-dishes,  measures,  pans,  kettles, 
cover,  and  also  salt,  pepper,  sugar,  spices, 
extracts,  etc. ;  in  fact,  everything  needed 
in  the  preparation  of  a  meal,  and  all  to- 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  1 


gether,  within  reach  and  without  taking  a 
single  step.  If  this  table  is  placed  near 
the  stove,  a  meal  may  be  prepared  and 
cooked  with  the  minimum  amount  of  time 
and  strength.  A  plain  home-made  screen 
may  be  placed  between  the  table  and  stove 
'in  hot  weather,  to  ^jrotect  the  worker. 
Such  a  device,  which  can  be  made  at 
home  by  any  handy  man,  need  not  cost 
over  two  or  three  dollars  and  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  housewife  and 
help  her  keep  her  health  and  strength  as 
few  other  things  would.    Mrs.  C.  S.  E. 

Try  dipping  stale  bread  in  milk  and  then 
placing  in  a  paper  bag  in  a  moderate  oven. 
It  is  delicious  eaten  while  hot.  This  is  a 
particularly  nice  way  to  use  the  ends  of 
Vienna  loaves.     M.  T.  M.,  New  Jersey. 

Cement  for  Enamel  Ware — Take  equal 
parts  of  sifted  coal-ashes,  sifted  table- 
salt  and  soft  putty,  and  mix  well  together. 
Cover  parts  on  both  sides  of  the  vessel,  if 
large.  Place  the  mended  utensil  on  the 
stove  with  a  little  water  in  it,  and  boil 
about  ten  minutes.  Wash  out,  and  it  is 
readv  for  use. 

Mrs.  a.  D.  L.,  South  Dakota. 


The  Winged  Message 


Noah's  messenger  was  a 
dove.  In  Solomon's  time, 
pigeons  were- trained  to  carry 
messages.  Brutus  used  them 
at  the  siege  of  Modena.  They 
served  the  Turl<:s  in  their 
fights  against  the  Crusaders. 
In  mediaeval  wars  they  were 
more  useful  fhan  ever  before. 

France  had  a  carrier-pigeon 
mail  service,  with  messages 
reduced  by  photography  and 
read  through  a  microscope. 

Even  today  carrier  pigeons 
are  utilized  as  news-bearers 
in  isolated  parts  of  Europe. 


In  America,  the  land  of  the 
telephone,  the  carrier  pigeon 
is  bred  only  for  racing.  The 
winged  word  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than 
a  mile  a  minute,  but  the  tele- 
phone is  as  quick  as  speech 
itself. 

The  dove  is  the  emblem  of 
peace.  The  telephone  is  the 
instrument  of  peace.  The 
telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  unite  a  hundred  mill- 
ion people  in  one  national 
family. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  KNOWN  VALUE 

Known  the  world  over  for  its  Serving  Qualities. 

The  only  SeMring  Machine  which  is  a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  Purchase  the 
NEW  HOME  £md  you  will  not  have  an  endless  chain  of  repairs.  It  is  better  made,  docs 
nicer  sewing,  easier  to  operate,  and  more  silent  than  any  other.     Guaranteed  for  all  time. 

Write  THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Orange,  Mass.  for  booklet  H 


The   Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 

By  Thos.  E.  Watson,  Editor  Watson's  Maga- 
zine. Historically'  Correct.  Educational. 
Richly  Illustrated.    Price  31-00  postpaid. 


Subscribe    for  Watson's  Magazine 

Not  on  sale  at  news-stands.    One  dollar  a  year.    Sample  copy  on  request. 

Dept.  D,        The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co.,       Thomson,  Ga. 


It  is  to  your  advantage _  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers:  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


Guaranteed  5  Years 


To  idv, 


e  new  frieadfi  uid  uuroduceourcAtalogueofEl^a 


Post  Paid 


CE  NTS.  QentlonMn'iBize.foU  nickel  Bllver  ptited  c*se.  Arabic  dial,  loT«r 
eacftpamcDC,  stem  wind  uid  seem  set,  a  perfect  cime^eeper  and  fall;  gusnDteed 
for  b  jeftra.  Seod  tbia  »dT.  to  us  with  d&c.and  w&tch  will  be  eent  hj  romm  mkil 
postpaid.  S^tisfutioQ^iurmiiteed  oriQoit«7  refuikled.  Bend  9£!c  todaj.  Addnas 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  «  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Pony  For  You 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  12,  1913 


This  is  "Duke" 
The  Prince  of  Pets 


Send  in  Your  Name  To-day 

Beautiliil  Buggy  and  Harness  Too 

This  remarkable  gift  offer  is  open  to  all  FARM  AND 
Fireside  boys  and  girls.  Don't  you  want  to  win  "Duke," 
the  beautiful  Shetland  Pony  shown  in  the  above  picture  ? 
Then  here  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  You  can  get 
"Duke"  and  his  handsome  buggy  and  nickel-plated  har- 
ness, delivered  to  you  at  your  very  door,  without  spending  one  cent 
of  your  own  money.  "Duke"  is  a  beautiful  chestnut  pony  with  a 
fluffy  silver  mane  and  tail.  He  is  about  41  inches  high  and  weighs 
350  pounds,  and  can  trot  faster  than  most  carriage  horses.  "Duke" 
is  just  as  kind  and  gentle  as  can  be  and  will  follow  his  master 
around  like  a  big  dog. 

"Duke"  will  be  given  away  soon  by  the  Pony  Man  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
Besides  "Duke"  and  his  fine  outfit,  the  Pony  Man  will  give  away  two  more 
ponies  and  outfits  and  hundreds  of  other  prizes.  You  have  just  as  good  a  chance 
to  win  a  pony  as  any  other  boy  or  girl,  if  you  send  your  name  right  away. 

A  Few  Winners  of  Our  Prize  Ponies 

Each  spring,  Farm  asd  FiRESmE  holds  a  Pony  Contest  for  its  boy  and  girl  friends. 
Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  have  won  ponies  and  other  valuable  prizes  from  this 
reliable  paper.  Here  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  a  few  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  won  ponies.  These  are  the  proudest  boys  and  girls  in  the  land,  and  they  all 
love  the  Pony  Man  of  Farm  a.sd  Fireside. 


"PRINCE" 

"DAISY" 

"DICK" 

"BEAUTY' 

"JACK" 


won  by  Arthur  QissoD,  SoHray,  N.  T. 
won  by  Johnnie  Kielen,  R.  4,  Madison,  Mins. 
won  by  Daryl  Porterfield,  Emienton.  Pa. 
'  won  by  Wilbur  Corey,  R.  9,  Aobnrs,  N.  Y. 
won  by  Virginia  Jamison,  lola,  Kansas. 


"FUZZY"  won  by  ADen  Weber.  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 
"CUPID"  won  by  LaVeme  Fulton,  No.  Lawrence,  Ohio. 
"WUZZY"  won  byMargueriteLawson,HopkiB»Ti]le,Ky. 
"PHE"  won  by  Lena  PurcheU,  HancottsviUe,  N.  Y. 
"BILLY"   won  bylona  Morton,  Kemenrille,  N.  C. 


This  is  *  'Duke' '  with  harness 
and  buggy  complete 


You 
are 
Sure 
to 

Win 
a 

Prize 


Every  Pony  Club  Member  Gets  a  Prize 

You  are  sure  tb  win  a  handsome  prize  IF  you  become  a  member  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  Pony  Club,  and  you  will  not  have  to  invest  a  single  cent  of  your  own  money. 
Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  joins  the  Pony  Club  will 
get  a  handsome  prize.  You  are  absolutely  safe  in  accepting  the  promise  of  this  big 
and  long  established  paper.    Don't  wait.    Hurry  up  and  send  your  name  to-day. 

How  to  Join  the  Pony  Club 


Write  your  name  and  address  on  a  piece  of 
paper  or  on  a  post-card,  and  address  it  to  The 
Pony  Man,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio.    Simply  say: 

Dear  Pony  Man  —  I  have  seen  your 
pony  offer.  I  have  no  pony  and  want 
very  much  to  win  "Duke  and  his  com- 
plete outfit.  Please  send  me  a  Member- 
ship Certificate  Blank  so  that  I  can  join 
yourPonyClub  and  become  a  prize-winner. 


The  Pony  Man  will  gladly  send  you  a 
Membership  Certificate  Blank  together 
with  a  picture  of  "Duke"  and  the  other 
ponies  and  prizes  and  everything  neces- 
sary to  start  right  in  and  become  a  pony- 
winner.  Remember,  all  these  things  will 
not  cost  you  a  penny.  Send  in  your 
name  right  away  to-day. 


Write  To-day  to 

The  Pony  Man,  Desk  3,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


T-h-e  G-i-f -t  C-l-u-b 


MY!  SUCH  a  showery  month 
April  has  been  so  far  in  The 
Gift  Club!  Not  the  usual  sort 
of  showers  at  all — but  delightful 
rains  of  valuable  and  attractive  gifts  for 
our  Club  girls  !  And  the  best  part  of  it 
is  that  these  showers  will  continue  month 
after  month.  There  is  no  end  to  the  sup- 
ply of  good  things  that  The  Gift  Club  has 
in  store  for  its  members. 

I"ve  just  been  looking  over  our  big  Club 
Membership  Book,  and  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  every  girl  and  woman  reader  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  joined  the  Club. 
The  Gift  Club  isn't  quite  two  years  old, 
but  it's  the  biggest  and  strongest  young- 
ster you  ever  saw.  Sometimes  I  feel  like 
the  Old  -  Woman  -  Who  -  Lived  -  in  -  a  -  Shoe, 
I've  so  7nany  Club  members  I  But  there 
is  not  one  too  many — I  want  jou  all.  It's 
such  jolly  fun  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  big 
successful  organization  like  this  and  to 
be  able  to  give  to  our  girls  just  the  very 
things  for  which  they  have  been  longing. 

One  of  our  Club  members  wrote  me  not 
long  ago  that  she  was  sure  I  must  have 
found  Aladdin's  w^onderful  lamp,  because 
the  Club  seemed  to  be  enchanted  and  the 
members  apparently  did  no  work  at  all 
for  the  exquisite  gifts  that  they  received. 
She  was  mistaken  there,  however,  for  the 
only  lamp  of  Aladdin  that  we  have  in  the 
Club  is  Work — but  such  pleasant  work! 
When  we  wish  for  a  certain  gift, — a 
bracelet,  for  instance, — we  rub  our  lamp 
lightly;  but  when  we  want  several  gifts, 
we  rub  it  briskly  and  vigorously.  And 
the  gifts  are  always  forthcoming.  That's 
the  best  part  of  it — our  lamp  never 
fails  us. 

I  don't  believe  that  I  ever  told  you  in 
this  corner  of  ours  the  name  of  the  lucky 
winner  of  the  exquisite  diamond  ring  that 
I  offered  last  winter  in  a  prize  contest. 
The  ring  was  sent  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lewis, 
of  Rushville,  Ohio.  She  was  so  surprised 
and  delighted  with  it.  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  see  her  letter? 

My  Dear  Miss  West — I  was  amazed  and 
more  than  delighted  when  I  received  your 
letter  saying  "You  are  the  lucky  winner  of 
the  diamond  ring." 

It  certainly  is  a  beauty,  and  I  thank  you 
heartily  for  the  ring  and  the  many  other  nice 
things.  The  teaspoons  and  the  ladle  were 
beautiful.  When  you  get  a  present  from  The 
Gift  Club,  you  get  something  worth  while. 

Who  would  have  guessed  that  beautiful 
ring  would  come  to  me?  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it's  true,  even  though  the  ring  is  right 
on  my  finger  now.  Such  a  beautiful  stone — 
everybody  admires  it. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  lovely  ring — 
and  it's  genuine  too — I  am. 

Sincerely  yours,     Mrs.  J.  W.  Lewis. 

This  spring  I  am  planning  to  have  an- 
other diamond  ring  contest  in  The  Gift 
Club,  and  I  want  all  our  old  members  and 
a  great  many  new  ones  to  take  part. 
There's  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
just  as  successful  as  Mrs.  Lewis. 

Every  girl  who  wants  to  earn  for  her- 
self the  good  and  luxurious  things  of 
life — pretty  ornaments  for  her  home,  jew- 
elrv,  books,  clothes — is  invited  to  join  The 
Gift  Club.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast 
rules,  no  dues  and  no  expenses  of  any 
kind.  Both  married  and  single  girls  find 
a  warm  welcome  waiting  them.  I  am 
secretary  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
help  you,  and  by  helping  you  I  shall  be 
doin_g  a  good  service  for  thousands  of 
other  women.  Doesn't  that  seem  won- 
derful !  But  it  is  true,  and  that  i?  what 
makes  me  so  happy — knowing  that  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  be  a  helper.  Congenial 
and  profitable  employment  is  the  open 
sesame  to  happiness.  There  are  no  drones 
in  Th^  Gift  Club's  hive,  not  even  a  queen 
bee.  for  your  secretary  is  as  busy  as  any 
of  you ! 

Do  take  a  peep  into  our  Gift  Club's  Cup- 
board and  see  what  lovely  things  I  have 
stored  away  for  you.    Here  are  a  few: 


silver  mesh  "bags,  bracelets,  silver  toilet- 
sets,  rings,  comb-and-brush  sets,  clocks, 
table  silverware,  brooches,  manicure-sets, 
chains,  shopping-bags,  lockets,  lace  cur- 
tains, books,  china  dinner-sets,  watches, 
vacuum  cleaners,  belt-pins,  fountain-pens, 
frames,  embroidery  outfits,  dolls,  and,  oh, 
dear !  so  mam-  lovely  things  besides — 
I  can't  begin  to  tell  j-ou  half  of  them. 

You  can  get  any  one  or  all  of  these 
beautiful  presents — and  more  besides — if 
3"ou  join  The  Gift  Club  at  once. 

Now  I  want  you  to  see  these  jottings 
from  a  few  of  the  letters  written  by  our 
successful  girls : 

Received  the  beautiful  locket  It  certainly 
is  a  lovely  gift  G.  E.  A.,  Missouri. 

Our  Gift  Club  is  just  fine.  The  corset 
cover  and  perforated  patterns  that  you  sent 
were  dandy.  Thanks  to  you  and  all  the 
members.    I'd  like  to  see  you  all. 

E.  W.  A„  Washington. 

Those  lovely  dishes  were  much  prettier 
than  I  expected.  I'm  in  love  with  The  Gift 
Club.  O.  B.,  Kansas. 

Thank  you  for  the  beautiful  little  mani- 
cure-set and  the  stationery.  Next  I  want 
a  kodak.    Good  wishes  to  you  all. 

F.  B.,  California. 

The  Gift  Club  solved  all  my  Christmas 
problems.  Mrs.  J.  W.  L.,  Ohio. 

All  my  girl  friends  wondered  where  I  got 
that  lovely  locket  and  chain. 

J.  E.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Gift  Club  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
struck,  and  I'm  glad  I  joined.  I  can't  thank 
you  enough  for  all  those  lovely  gifts,  the 
bracelet  was  beautiful.  I  have  my  eye  on 
several  other  things  which  I  intend  to  work 
for.  H.  E.  R.,  Ohio. 

My  brother  was  delighted  with  the  foun- 
tain-pen that  I  gave  him  for  his  birthday. 
I'd  like  another  for  my  husband. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  New  York. 

So  many  of  our  girls  are  delighted  with 
the  purely  social  side  of  the  Club.  The 
•  Club  spirit  puts  them  in  touch  with  things 
and  interests  outside  their  own  lives,  and 
it  is  a  splendid  experience  for  them.  Do 
read  this  letter  from  a  new  Club  member 
in  Oregon : 

A  year  ago,  Jean  West,  I  was  the  most 
lonesome  girl,  for  there  are  no  girls  of  my 
own  age  near,  and  I've  so  missed  having  a 
friend.  Sometimes  I  used  to  go  to  my  room 
alone  and  cry.  Then  one  day  I  happened  to 
be  looking  through  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
I  came  across  your  page.  The  letters  from 
the  girls  all  seemed  so  friendly  and  cheer- 
ful that  I  wanted  to  be  one  of  you.  Well, 
you  know  what  happened  after  that  I  You've 
kept  me  so  busy  and  happy  that  I  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  be  lonesome.  I'm  so  glad 
I  found  you ! 

Now  I  know  that  you  are  wondering 
how  in  the  world  our  Club  members  get 
all  these  charming  gifts.  I've  purposely 
made  our  work  a  secret  because  I  know 
how  dearly  all  girls  love  mystery.  I  want 
•to  raise  your/curiosity  to  the  boiling-point, 
so  that  you'll  just  have  to  sit  down  and 
write  me  a  little  note  to  find  out  all  about 
it.  There  is  a  place  in  The  Gilt  Club  for 
every  girl  and  woman  reader  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  and  I  want  you  to  fill  the 
particular  place  that  I  am  holding  for 
you.  I'm  eager  to  tell  you  our  plans,  and 
I'll  be  glad  to  whisper  the  secret—on 
paoer — to  you.  Remember,  procrastination 
steals  more  than  time.  It  is  stealing  the 
good  things  that  should  belong  to  you. 
Better  write  at  once.  A  line  on  a  postal 
card  or  a  letter  saying  "I  am  interested  in 
The  Gift  Club"  will  bring  you  an  immedi- 
ate reply  from  me. 


Secretary,  The  Gift  Club  . 
Farm  axd  Fireside.  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Another  Golden  Link  for  the  Family 

By  HoUister  Sage 


T  HAS  been  my  privilege 
during  the  past  months  to 
pore  for  hours  over  the 
records  of  a  man  who  lived 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
or  longer — an  honest  and 
happy  forebear  who  looked  at  life  aright. 
Getting  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  those  distant  days  when  pounds  and 
pence  were  used  instead  of  United  States 
money  and  the  shoeing  of  a  horse  cost 
but  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents  in- 
stead of  one  dollar  and  a  half  as  now,  is 
a  genuine  pleasure. 

If  any  family  of  to-day  would  inaugu- 
rate such  a  record  book  to  be  written  by 
all  members,  chronicling  events  of  all 
kinds  as  they  come  to  pass  day  by  day, 
especially  a  family  privileged  to  live  on 
a  farm,  it  would  soon  become  an  affair  of 
the  greatest  inspiration  and  animation. 
Its  work  as  an  educational  factor  would 
be  excellent  also,  and  orthography  and 
system  would  be  learned  hand  in  hand. 
The  blank  book  should  be  paged  and  each 
page  dated,  but,  still  further,  each  should 
be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person 
■who  was  to  fill  that  page  or  write  upon 
it  a  record,  however  brief.  Father, 
mother,  each  of  the  children  and  the 
grandparents  now  will  take  their  turns. 
When  one  whose  page  has  come  happens 
to  be  away  overnight,  the  next  in  line  may 
itake  his  place,  stating  how  it  is  and  keep- 
ing the  record  fresh  and  up  to  date. 
I  Following  such  a  rule,  the  book  will 
.become  of  great  value  as  a  work  of  ref- 
erence in  time  to  come  both  because  of 
^its  historic  and  its  bookkeeping  features; 
also  because  the  handwriting  of  loved 
■ones,  sometimes  of  those  who  are  called 
above,  will  be  preserved.  Improvement  in 
the  writing  of  school-children  and  their 
descriptive  ability  may  be  noted  from 
month  to  month. 

)■  The  keeping  of  such  a  record  will  prove 
a  source  of  great  merriment,  will  prove  to 
be  a  family  binder,  and  because  all  are 
interested  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  but 
|Will  be  brought  forward  each  evening  with 
some  such  remark  as,  "Tom,  are  your 
words  ready?"  or  "Ellen  now  has  the 
opportunity  of  her  life  to  make  herself 


famous  in  placing  on  file  the  important 

events  of  to-day."  Of  course  younger 
children  will  need  direction  and  advice 
about  what  to  write  and  Mother  will  be 
appealed  to  many  times.  Will  not  such  a 
family  diary  bind  the  hefrts  of  all  to  the 
old  rooftree?  Father  will  set  down  when 
he  bought  the  new  harvester,  the  make 
and  the  price ;  when  the  colt  was  sold ;  to 
whom  and  at  what  price,  and  will  see  to 
it  that  every  page  has  its  right  and  left 
corner  for  figures  and  balances.  The  right 
is  to  be  used  for  all  moneys  which  flow 
in,  this  being  the  right  direction  for  the 
family's  interest ;  the  left  side  for  money 
that  must  needs  be  left  to  go  the  way 
most  money  has  to  go,  as  a  rule.  The 
balancing  of  the  two  sides  will  show 
whether  the  business  is  paying  and  if  the 
methods  followed  may  be  improved. 
Often  the  grown-up  boy  will  ofifer  a  sug- 
gestion that  may  well  set  the  head  of  the 
house  to  thinking.  The  volume  will  make 
every  participant  in  its  avjthorship  a  seri- 
ous financier  as  he  or  she  realizes  how 
easy  it  is  to  dissipate  a  sum  of  money  and 
sees  where  it  goes  in  small  amounts. 

On  the  margin  of  each  day's  page 
should  be  set  down  the  peculiarities  of  the 
weather.  Thus  the  date  of  a  blizzard,  a 
deep  snow,  an  uncommon  freshet,  the 
breaking  up  of  winter,  the  first  frost  of 
autumn,  may  be  referred  to  readily  and 
without  argument  later.  The  book  will 
tell  when  the  upper  meadow  was  planted 
with  corn  and  when  potatoes  were  taken 
from  the  camp  lot,  and  how  many.  It 
will  also  describe  the  draining  of  the 
swamp,  state  how  many  and  what  kind  of 
tiles  were  used  and  the  cost,  and  will  con- 
tain a  carefully  made  map  of  the  system 
of  drains  drawn  to  scale  so  that  the  mains 
and  laterals  may  be  found  if  desired,  with- 
out wasting  time. 

Father  will  wish  to  interlard  a  page 
occasionally  virtth  "How  We  First  Raised 
Alfalfa,"  or  on  "Conclusions  About  the 
Improvement  of  a  Dairy  Herd  After  Long 
Experience."  And  Mother  will  enter  with 
red  ink  when  baby  John  cut  his  first 
tooth,  or  tell  the  ordeals  of  "When  All 
Hands  Were  111  with  Measles."  There 
alsa  will  be  the  chronicle  of  great  events. 


with  quite  a  blank  space  before  and  after 
the  record,  as  for  instance,  "Marriage  of 
Lucinda  to  John  Henry  Watrous,"  with  a 
description  of  the  excitement  and  prepara- 
tions, the  ceremony,  by  whom  performed 
and  where,  and  newspaper  clippings  on 
the  joyous  but  solemn  occasion.  Then 
will  come  unavoidably  also  blanks  when 
all  hearts  are  too  full  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  joys  of  life,  and  a  single  line  writ- 
ten in  a  trembling  hand,  in  ink  splotched 
with  tears,  will  speak  a  volume  of  sorrow 
in  the  words,  "Our  little  lamb,  Florence, 
left  us  to-day  to  live  with  Jesus,"  or, 
perhaps,  "Grandfather  entered  this  day 
into  the  reward  of  the  blessed.  He 
awaits  us  on  the  other  shore."  Instinct 
with  the  daily  life  of  every  member  of 
the  family,  and  mentioning  clearly  visitors, 
great  care  should  be  exercised  to  make 
every  statement  so  clear,  especially  where 
it  relates  to  persons,  that  the  reader  a 
century  or  more  hence  will  be  able  to 
state :  "That  was  my  great-grandfather," 
and  feel  certain  of  the  correctness  of  the 
statement.  A  well-bound  book  made  of 
excellent  paper  should  be  chosen  and  the 
best  indelible  ink  used  for  all  that  is 
transcribed. 

Care  should  be  exercised  from  day  to 
day,  by  the  head  of  the  house,  that  every- 
thing in  the  book  reads  clearly,  looked 
at  from  the  viewpoint  of  unborn  genera- 
tions. For  the  utility  of  the  record  will 
depend  largely  upon  its  comprehensibility 
in  the  distant  future.  Father  or  Mother, 
or  both  together,  should  act  as  the  secre- 
tary or  editor  of  the  volume,  and  when- 
ever necessary  should  paste  in  an  extra 
page,  upon  it  referring  directly  to  the 
affairs  mentioned,  fully  explaining  them 
in  the  most  lucid  manner  possible.  The 
reader  a  century  or  two  hence  will  be 
most  grateful,  for  this  work,  besides 
bringing  a  daily  benediction  to  the  house- 
hold, will  slowly  have  woven  into  its 
fabric  that  which  will  make  it  an  invalu- 
able heirloom,  beside  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  family  plate  will  sink  into 
insignificance,  and  coming  generations 
will  cross  continents  and  oceans  to  scan 
its  pages  and  plead  for  the  right  to  copy 
portions  of  them. 


•Large  Meals  With  a  Fireless  Cooker 

By  Ray  Mclntyre  King 


THE  reason  why  farm  women  have 
been  slow  to  adopt  fireless  cookery 
is  because  manufacturers  have  not 
until  recenth-  put  cookers  on  the 
market  that  could  adequately  handle  cook- 
ing for  a  large  family.  A  small-sized  fire- 
less cooker  is  a  nuisance  in  a  farm  kitchen. 
However  well  it  may  boil  the  beans  or  the 
cereal,  the  average  woman  is  not  going 
to  4uss  with  it  for  one  or  two  occasional 
dishes  and  have  to  resort  to  the  range  to 
get  the  bulk  of  the  victuals  cooked.  ^ 
A  fireless  cooker  must  bake,  boil,  stew 
and  broil — do  all  of  the  cooking.  It  must 
be  a  complete  substitute  for  a  big  six- 
holed  range,  or  farm  women  have  no  use 
for  it.  But  at  last  cookers  adequate  to 
meet  our  heavy  demands  are  being  made, 
and  they  are  proving  a  real  help  in  cook- 
ing. 

By  careful  experiments  in  my  kitchen 
1  have  determined  these  facts  about  my 
fireless  cooker : 

1.  The  first  cost  of  fireless-cooker 
equipment  is  less  than  the  first  cost  of  a 
range  equipment. 

The  large  three-compartment  fireless 
cooker,  with  full  set  of  aluminum  vessels, 
costs,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  about  $30.  A 
two-burner  gasolene-stove  for  heating 
radiators,  etc.,  costs  $3.50.  The  cooking 
capacity  of  this  outfit,  costing  $33.50,  is 
equal  (except  for  heating  a  water-tank, 
for  which  a  separate  water-heater  must  be 
installed)  to  the  cooking  capacity  of  rng 
new,  latest  improved,  fuel-saving,  six- 
hole,  all-steel  range  costing  $70. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  cooker  maintenance 
is  less. 

Best  seasoned  oak  wood  costs,  with  us, 
$3.50  per  tier.  Gasolene  costs  $1.25  per 
five-gallon  can.  One  can  of  gasolene  gives 
me  heat  units  which,  when  conserved  in 
the  cooker,  are  equivalent  to  the  heat 
units  (used  and  wasted)  which  I  am  able 
to  obtain  from  one  tier  of  this  oak  wood 
in  my  steel  range.  At  present  prices  of 
fuel  one  cannot  afiford  to  use  wood  for 
cooking.  The  price  of  coal  is  even  more 
'prohibitive,  costing  $15  per  ton  here  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley. 

3.  The  fireless  cooker  economizes  on 
food  values.  It  is  the  ideal  method  of 
cooking.  Food  values  are  saved  and 
savors  imoroved  by  fireless  cookery. 
Evaporation  is  almost  nothing.  The  meat 
juices  are  all  preserved.  Beans  and  cereals 
and  other  foods  requiring  long,  slow,-  uni- 
y.form_cooking  to  render  their  nutrients 


available  for  digestion  are  prepared 
perfectly.  The  morning  cereal  cooked 
overnight  comes  out  a  delicious  jelly, 
impossible  to  obtain  by  stove  cooking. 
Gingerbreads,  fruit-cake,  etc.,  are  baked 
to  perfection,  with  no  worry  about  scorch- 
ing. 

4.  The  fireless  cooker  economizes  in 
time — the  time  of  the  cook,  not  the  time 
of  cooking,  for  that  is  in  most  cases 
longer  than  required  by  the  range  and 
therefore  the  better  for  the  food  values. 

It  requires  no  longer  to  prepare  a  dish 
.for  the  cooker  than  it  does  for  the  stove, 
and  once  the  lid  of  the  cooker  is  closed, 
then  the  cook  is  free.  It  makes  me  soul- 
sick  when  I  think  of  the  long  weary  hours 
we  women  waste  standing  over  a  hot 
stove  watching  lest  something  undercook, 
or  overcook,  or  the  fire  go  down  !  Per- 
sonally, I  verily  believe  that  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  alone  I  have  sizzled  and 
perspired  up  enough  good  energy  to  have 
moved  a  mountain  or  two  ! 

Praise  be  to  the  fireless  cooker!  We 
farm  women  may  now  go  to  the  club,  or 
to  church,  feeling  certain  the  dinner  will 
be  hot  and  "done"  when  we  return.  No 
invention  of  our  times  has  done  more  to 
emancipate  women  who  must  cook  for 
many. 

5.  The  fireless-cooker  system  is  cool, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  summer  cooking, 
when  as  little  heat  as  possible  is  desired 
in  the  kitchen.  This  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered in  cold  clirnates  and  some  other 
provision  made  for  heating  the  kitchen. 

6.  The  fireless-cooker  equipment  re- 
quires much  less  space  and  less  labor  in 
cleaning.  The  average  farm  kitchen  is 
much  too  large  for  comfort  and  ease  in 
cleaning.  By  reducing  the  kitchen  space 
to  kitchenette  size— that  is,  to  a  pantry 
or  closet  just  large  enough  to  hold  the 
cooker  equipment,  with  table,  bins,  etc., 
compactly,  and  conveniently  arranged  to 
save  steps — it  will  be  found  that  the  clean- 
ing and  heating  expense  of  the  kitchen 
has  been  correspondingly  lessened. 

In  cold  weather  the  cooker  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  dining-room  heater. 
A  metal  disk  (I  use  a  discarded  stove- 
lid)  may  be  heated  on  the  live  coals, 
without  the  bother  of  lighting  the  gaso- 
lene. 

It  is  claimed  that  soapstone  disks,  or 
radiators,  hold  the  heat  longer  and  are 
preferable  for  heating  on  the  gasolene. 
I  use  both  metal  and  soapstone  disks,  as 


occasion  requires,  and  find  it  pays  to  have 
several  extra  disks,  more  than  the  manu- 
facturer puts  in  the  cooker. 

The  cooker  uses  conserved  heat.  If 
you  want  a  substantial  breakfast,  put  a 
kettle  of  parboiled  beans  and  a  big  loaf 
of  brown  bread,  or  gingerbread,  in  the 
cooker  at  night.  Then  see  the  men  folks 
smile  at  breakfast-time  at  the  delicious 
meal  cooked  while  the  family  slept. 

All  the  waste  of  foods  that  stick  or 
burn  to  kettles  is  eliminated  in  fireless 
cookery,  unless  one  insists  on  heating  the 
disks  too  long.  Even  this  may  be  cured  by 
slipping  an  asbestos  mat  under  the  kettle. 

Dish-washing  is  lessened  by  fireless 
cookery.  The  light  aluminum  vessels  are 
so  easily  cleaned,  and  the  shallow  ones 
are  so  sightly  that  they  may  be  sent  direct 
to  the  table  like  the  casserole. 

Every  dietetic  value  claimed  by  paper- 
bag  cookery  is  also  obtained  by  fireless 
cookery.  Meats  roasted,  broiled  or  stewed 
in  the  cooker  have  that  fine  flavor  and 
tenderness  found  in  the  old  barbecued 
meats.  The  pit  in  the  earth,  heated  with 
hot  stones  or  hot  ashes,  was  only  the 
primitive  form  of  the  fireless  cooker. 

Bread  baked  in  the  fireless  cooker  has 
that  thin,  crisp,  tender  crust  so  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain  in  the  stove-oven. 
The  moisture  retained  in  the  cooker  cell 
prevents  the  crust  from  being  hard,  thick 
and  dry.  Oven-baked  bread  is  likely  to 
have  either  an  overdone  crust  or  an 
underdone  crumb,  but  cooker  bread  is 
baked  perfectly,  both  crust  and  crumb. 

Fireless  cookery  is  easy  to  learn,  but, 
as  in  every  method  of  cooking,  practice 
brings  one  nearer  to  perfection. 

Cooking  Sparrows 

MOW  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  suggesting  that  "we  eat 
sparrows,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
the  recipe  for  cooking  them  suggested  by 
Uncle  Sam  in  his  capacity  as  chief  cook 
for  the  Nation. 

"Cut  off  the  legs,  the  wings  at  the  outer 
joint,  and  neck  close  to  the  body;  strip 
off  the  skin,  beginning  at  the  neck ;  make 
a  cut  through  the  body  -wall  extending 
from  the  neck  along  the  backbone  till  the 
ribs  are  severed,  then  around  between  the 
legs  to  the  tail,  and  remove  the  viscera. 
Sparrows  may  be  cooked  by  any  one  of 
the  methods  used  for  reed-birds  or  quail." 


Mrs.  Mortgage  —  "I'm  nearly 
crazy!  Our  interest  is  com- 
ing due  next  month,  and  we 
•won't  have  enough  to  meet  it. 
If  I  had  more  time  to  spare, 
I  could  make  enough  butter 
and  egg  money  to  help  out." 

Anty  Drudge  —  "Mercy  me! 
Don't  you  know  that  if  you 
use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  you  can 
get  your  work  done  so  you 
can  have  time  to  'tend  to  your 
chickens  and  churn  your  but- 
ter?" 

It  costs 
money,  as  well 
as  strength,  to  do 
your  work  the 
long,  hard  way. 

Up- to-  date 
women  use 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap,  and  use 
the  time  it  saves 
for  doing  other 
things. 

The  weekly  wash, 
housecleaning,  every- 
day scrubbing  and 
cleaning  are  all  made 
easier  with  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap.  It  works 
best  in  cool  or  luke- 
warm water,  dissolves 
grease,  makes  dirt  dis- 
appear and  takes  out 
all  kinds  of  stains. 

Easy  directions  are  on  the  Red 
and  Green  Wrapper, 

Fels  A  Con  Fblladelphla. 


STOVE  BARGAINS 


Our  low  factory  prices  and  I 

customers'   Profit-Sharing  I 

Plan  save  you  $8  to  $23.  I 

We  pay  freight  and  guar-  I 

antee  safe  delivery  of  I 

stove— polished,    all   ready  to  | 

set  up.    your  money  refimded  m 

after  one  year's  trial  i£  you  are  I 

Dot  satisfied,  ' 

Gold  Coin  I 

Stoves  &  Ranges  j 

(Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.    Big  Free  Catalog  J 

Bhuws  wity  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves  make  I 

them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  Ijakere— why  they  liave  | 

(given  satisfaction  for  53  years.    Write  to'lay.  | 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,     8  Oak  St.,  Troy.  N.  T.  | 


ONE  VEAR'S  TRIAL 


The  World's  Largest  -Builders  of  Six-Cylinder  Automobiles 


These  Only  Are  the 
Cars  You  Should  Buy 

While  there  are  approximately  250  different  makes  of  automobiles  on  the  American 
market,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  choose  a  car  that  will  prove  satisfactory.  Your  neighbors 
tell  you  of  their  experiences.  The  dealers  speak  in  highest  terms  of  the  cars  they  sell. 
You  are  appealed  to  from  practically  every  angle  to  consider  the  advisability  of  this  car 
and  that  car. 

In  all  this  there  is  apt  to  be  much  confusion  as  to  what  car  can  really  be  trusted. 
Just  bear  these  facts  in  jnirfd  in  considering  each  car.    It  will  save  you  much  worry. 


Consider  the  Importance 
of  the  Dealer 

The  choice  of  which  car  is,  of 
course,  important.  What  it  has 
done,  who  builds  it,  the  manu- 
facturer's position  in  the  indus- 
try and  the  character  of  the  car 
itself  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain. 

You  probably  have  a  pretty 
definite  idea  now  as  to  which  ca.T. 

'Have  you- considered  just  how 
the  dealer  is  to  be  figured  in  the 
transaction  ? 

He  is  the  point  of  contact 
between  you  and  the  maker, 
your  relation  with  him  is  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  personal. 

The  finest  product  of  the  best 
builders  can  not  be  as  satisfac- 
tory a  car  for  you  to  own,  if  its 
dealer  does  not  display  the  spirit 
of  interest  after  you  have  bought, 
as  it  would  were  the  dealer  all 
that  he  should  be.  From  those 
who  have  had  dealings  with  him 
you  can  get  a  pretty  accurate  line 
on  the  dealer. 


All  who  buy  HUDSON  cars  of 
us  have  our  interest  so  long  as 
they  own  a  HUDSON.  We  are 
more  interested  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  car  after  it  is  sold, 
than  in  the  sale  itself. 

That  policy  is  established 
by  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 
We  thoroughly  subscribe  to  its 
principles. 

And  Why  a  "54"  ' 
HUDSON 

Motorists  who  know  see  in 
it  the  qualities  which  only 
Howard  E.  Coffin  and  his  associ- 
ates— 48  all  told — were  able  to 
build  into  it. 

They  have  not  produced  a  Six 
by  merely  adding  two  cylinders 
to  a  good  Four.  A  good  Six 
can't  be  built  that  wav. 

These  48  specialists,  experi- 
enced in  all  the  details  of  motor 
car  building,  trained  in  97 
European  and  American  fac- 
tories, started  out  to  build  a 
Six  without  being  hampered  by 


old  manufacturing  equipment 
and  old  ideals. 

Their  reputation  is  staked  on 
the  "54"  HUDSON. 

That  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  most  buyers. 

HUDSONS  don't  disappoint. 

The  "54"  HUDSON  has  elec- 
tric lights.  It  is  electrically  self- 
cranked.  The  famous  Delco 
system,  patented,  is  used.  Ever\' 
motor  car  luxur}"  is  included, 
speedometer,  clock,  top,  cur- 
tains, rain -vision  windshield, 
demountable  rims,  twelve-inch 
upholstery,  etc.  Equipped  with 
a  five-passenger  Phaeton  body 
or  a  two-passenger  Roadster  the 
price  is  32450.  With  a  seven- 
passenger  Touring  body,  32600, 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

At  31875  vou  can  obtain  the 
HUDSON  "'37." 

It  too  was  designed  by  the 
same  engineers  that  built  the 
"54."  Experts  point  to  it  as  being 
the  "Four-cylinder  masterpiece." 


Send  for  catalog,  or  go  to  the  Hudson  dealer,  and  he  will  prove  their  value  in  a  hundred  different  ways 

See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

7642  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Coeer  Design 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  prohibition  will  enjoy  the  cover 
design  of  the  next  issue  of  Farm  axd 
Fireside.  It  deals  with  this  serious 
problem  in  a  unique  manner,  and  solves 
it  without  the  necessity  of  written 
comment. 

Special  Articles 

A  few  issues  back  we  promised  some 
articles  on  the  Parcel  Post.  A  few 
letters  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  but  in  the  next  issue  half  a  page 
will  be  devoted  to  the  experiences 
of  readers  in  sending  farm  products 
through  the  mails. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Disinfecting 
Farm  Buildings.''  Doctor  Alexander 
tells  what  disinfectants  are  best  for 
various  purposes.  Disinfectants  are 
much  like  tools,  some  are  good  for  one 
purpose  and  some  for  another.  Doctor 
Alexander  takes  away  all  the  mystery 
concerning  bacteria  and  diseases  by 
telling  just  what  to  do  to  clean  stables 
and  farm  buildings  and  make  them 
perfectly  safe  after  sick  animals  have 
been  kept  in  them. 

The  Headword  Shop 

.\ttention  is  called  to  the  announce- 
ment in  this  issue  of  the  "Milking- 
Stool"  contest.  "We  wish  to  determine 
what  milking-stools  are  best  and  why. 
Prizes  will  be  given  successful  con- 
testants. 

Poukry 

The  cover  of  the  March  29th  issue 
has  caused  much  comment  and  has 
raised  many  questions  concerning  the 
guinea-fowl. 

Lite  Stock  Dairy 

John  P.  Ross,  one  of  F.\rm  axd  Fire- 
side's sheep  experts  and  prominent 
among  sheepmen  generally,  will  tell  of 
the  Hampshire  Down  breed  of  sheep, 
which  together  with  veterinary  dis- 
cussion by  Doctor  Alexander  and 
horse-training  contributions  by  David 
Bultum  will  make  the  coming  issues  of 
particular  interest  to  live-stock  men. 

Garden  and  Orchard 

"Scale  Foes  of  Our  Trees"  is  the  title 
of  a  valuable  contribution  by  C.  M. 
Weed.  Most  fruit-growers  know  in  a 
general  way  the  harm  done  by  scale 
insects,  but  do  not  know  how  to  identify 
and  kill  the  scale  pests. 

Crops  and  Soils 

The  average  intelligent  farmer  com- 
monly regards  sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toes as  belonging  to  two  separate 
agricultural  belts.  But  Mr.  James  B. 
Morman  of  Maryland  tells  how  both 
crops  can  be  grown  not  only  in  the 
same  soil  and  climate,  but  on  the  same 
field  at  the  same  time. 

M  arreting 

By  the  time  this  copy  of  Fakm  and 
Mreside  reaches  you.  there  will  have 
been  held  in  Chicago  the  First  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Marketing  and 
Farm  Credits.  Farm  and  Fireside  will 
have  a  representative  at  this  confer- 
ence, and  the  boiled-down  deliberations 
of  this  conference  will  be  given  in  the 
marketing  department  of  the  next  issue. 

Fiction 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  new  story 
by  -\nnie  Hamilton  Donnell,  which  will 
appear  in  the  next  number,  .^s  in  most 
of  her  stories,  Mrs.  Donnell  deals  with 
the  simple  home  life,  and  shows  the 
things  that  are  most  worth  while. 

Needlework  and  Fashions 

Bags  will  be  as  popular  as  ever  this 
year,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  new 
pattern  which  our  needlewomen  will 
find  easy  to  make.  The  fashions  will 
include  not  only  the  best  and  the  new- 
est patterns,  but  Miss  Gould  will  g've 
us  a  page  of  inexpensive  dress  ma- 
terials, suitable  for  the  cool  summer 
dresses  that  are  being  prepared  now. 

Cootery 

.Vowhere  is  cookery  brought  to  so  high 
an  art  as  among  the  Dutch  people  who 
spend  their  lives  concocting  delicious 
dishes.  We  have  secured  a  number  of 
their  recipes.    Try  them. 

Sunday  Reading 

Joseph  is  still  the  central  figure  of  the 
Sunday-school  lessons,  and  the  thought- 
ful reader  can  learn  much  from  the 
marvelous  story  of  his  life  in  Egypt. 


I   Children's  Page 


We  are  sure  our  boys  and  girls  will 
want  to  read  "New  Red  Riding  Hood." 
which  is  every  bit  as  "thrilly"  as  the 
old  one,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  believe 
that  it  all  happened  in  a  big  city. 


I  once  knew  a  man  who  refused  to  work,  though  a 
The  Fear     perfectly  industrious  fellow.    Understand,  he  was  not 
of  Sin       lazy.    He  had  a  good  business  and  was  making  money. 

He  was  a  manufacturer.  He  quit  work  because  he 
said  there  was  nothing  to  do  without  sinning.  He  was  unable  to  pay 
his  employees  quite  all  they  earned,  because  that  policj"  would  take 
from  him  all  the  profits  on  their  work.  He  thought  it  a  sin  to  make 
such  profits. 

He  could  not  sell  goods,  because  he  felt  sure  the  people  were  not 
told  the  full  truth  about  them.  He  thought  of  farming,  but  the  bad 
uses  to  which  many  farm  crops  are  put  seemed  a  sin  that  he  could 
have  no  part  in.  About  the  only  thing  he  could  conscientiously  do 
was  to  peddle  books  which  preached  the  things  in  which  he  believed — 
and  nobody  would  buy  these  books.    So  what  happened? 

He  became  a  pensioner  on  friends  who  did  the  things  his  conscience 
was  too  tender  to  endure.  He  could  not  support  his  family,  and  they 
became  pensioners,  also,  on  people  who  were  not  gifted  with  such 
piercing  insight  into  the  defects,  lies  and  sins  of  business  life — or 
whose  consciences  were  not  so  tender. 

I  have  a  friend  who  says  that  there  is  an  enormous  waste  of  the 
vital  resources  of  the  earth  in  the  growing  of  2,175,193,000  pounds 
per  annum  of  tobacco. 

I  suppose  that  he  would  starve  before  he  would  grow  a  pound  oi  it. 
But  would  he  grow  barley?  I  once  knew  a  farmer  who  refused  to 
grow  barley  for  sale,  because  it  might  be  made  into  beer.  But  he  did 
grow  rye,  wheat  and  corn,  all  of  which  are  made  into  whisky. 

Every  one  of  us  who  grow  grapes  get  more  for  them  because  of  the 
enormous  demand  for  this  fruit  for  wine.  I  suppose  the  hop-growers 
among  my  readers  know  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  beer  business. 

Shall  we  all  quit  growing  wheat,  corn,  barley,  hops  and  rye.  be- 
cause if  we  take  part  in  or  profit  from  liquor  business  we  shall  sin? 

If  all  the  people  who  are  growing  tobacco  should 
How  About  quit  at  once  and  plant  corn,  the  price  of  corn  would 
Tobacco      go  down.    I'm  perfectly  willing — but  the  point  I'm 
making  is,  as  things  now  are,  that  I  can't  grow  corn 
without  making  a  profit  from  the  tobacco  business.    The  same  is 
true  of  every  crop  that  could  be  grown  on  the  land  now  planted 
in  tobacco.    Tobacco  removes  a  lot  of  competing  acres  and  com- 
peting farmers  from  the  field.    Removing  competition  makes  bigger 
prices  for  me.    In  a  way,  every  one  of  us  is  up  against  the  same  thing 
that  drove  my  friend  to  doing  nothing.    We  can't  escape  from  com- 
plicity, direct  or  indirect  in  the  work  the  world  is  doing. 

The  Chinese  have  the  opium  habit.  They  need  every  acre  of  their 
land  for  useful  crops;  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  would  be 
planted  in  poppies  for  the  production  of  opium  if  it  were  not  for  the 
activities  of  the  government.  And  even  under  the  laws  forbidding 
the  planting  of  poppies  police  ofiicers  are  often  bribed  to  overlook 
fields  of  poppies  which  grow  and  mature  and  produce  opium  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  Chinese  smokers  of  the  drug.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  opium  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  medicines. 

There  are  now  thousands  and  thousands  of  chests  of  opium  at  the 
Chinese  ports,  sent  there  from  India  for  importation  while  the  revo- 
lution was  going  on.  The  opium-dealers  thought  that  they  would 
be  able  to  send  it  through  the  custom  houses  while  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment was  busy  with  the  war.  But  the  revolution  was  a  success,  and 
the  opium  did  not  get  through.  The  government  of  British  India 
is  in  some  way  interested  in  this  great  store  of  opium,  and  there  are 
millions  of  dollars  at  stake. 

Professor  King  noticed  that  in  China  the  use  of  to- 
Tea  and      bacco  is  taking  the  place  of  the  opium  as  the  latter 
Coffee  Too    is  driven  out.    He  speaks  with  sorrow  and  some 
indignation  of  the  waste  of  land  in  tobacco-planting, 
where  land  is  as  precious  as  it  is  in  China.    He  is  right,  I  have  no 
doubt. 

Nobody  can  doubt  the  statement  that  the  opium  traffic,  for  smok- 
ing purposes,  is  an  evil.  I  suppose,  too,  that  few  would  disagree 
with  the  statement  that  if  the  Chinese  are  to  smoke  the  one  or  the 
other  they  had  better  smoke  tobacco.  We  may  say  that  they  ought 
to  smoke  neither;  but  to  millions  and  millions  the  supply  of  tobacco 
seems  just  as  legitimate  a  need  as  that  of  flour.  Who  shall  decide 
on  the  matter  of  a  habit?  The  use  of  coffee  is  as  universal  as  that 
of  tobacco.  So  of  tea.  Both  are  narcotics.  Neither  is  a  necessity. 
Caffeine  is  the  active  principle  of  coffee,  and  theine  of  tea.  They  are 
both  as  active  poisons  as  nicotine.  Who  shall  say  that  some  time 
we  shall  not  develop  a  public  sentiment  against  the  use  of  these? 
They  are  certainly  a  source  of  waste  when  we  consider  the  great  areas 
of  good  land  devoted  to  their  cultivation.  Is  it  right  to  devote  the 
good  land  of  God's  earth  which  He  gave  to  all  to  the  growth  of  the 
narcotics  which  enslave  us — tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  opium,  alcohol,  beer, 
wine,  whisky? 

Let  each  man  do  right  as  he  sees  the  right.    I  respect 
Individual    the  tender  conscience  of  my  friend  who  quit  work. 
Standards    but  I  don't  just  see  how  the  world  would  be  able  to 
go  on  if  everybody  did  as  he  did.    In  matters  of  eat- 
ing, drinking,  wearing  and  consuming  it  is  just  possible  that  our 
standards  of  right  and  wrong  are  not  infallible. 

Let's  try  to  grow  good  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  rye,  apples, 
hops  and  tobacco,  if  we  are  in  that  business,  and  withhold  censure  for 
those  who  are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  such  of  these  things 
as  we  think  subject  to  question. 


Agents  FASZ 

-American  Wagon  Company    6 

Automobiles,  Motorcycles.  Etc, 

Corbin  Screw  CorporatioB  Division  6 

Elkhart  Car  ge  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.  12 

Hendee  Mfg.  Company   10 

Owen  Company.  R.  M   9 

Stewart  Speedometer  Factory  ....  7 

Willys-Overland  Company   28 

Carriages.  Wagons  and  Accessories 

Bohon.  D.  T   27 

Electric  Wheel  Company   6 

Lane  Brothers  Company   14 

Mtitual  Car'ge  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.  13 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company   24 

Clothing 

Tower  Cc:npany.  A.  J   6 

Correspondence  Schools 

Internationa]  Railway  Cor.  Institute  16 

Klein.  Dean,  Louis  A   14 

Farm  Engines 

Ellis  Engine  Company   6 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company  ....  6 

Jacobson  Machine  Mfg.  Company..  27 

i  emple  Pump  Company   10 

Witte  Iron  Works  Company   6 

Farm  Implements  and  Accessories 

Deere  &  Company,  John    11 

Deere  &  Company.  John   12 

Farquhar  Company.  Ltd..  A.  B....  14 

Farquhar  Company,  Ltd..  A.  B....  12 

Moline  Plow  Company   6 

Scott  Company.  The  J.  A   11 

Wilson  Brothers    6 

Fences 

Bond  Steel  Pest  Company   13 

Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Company . .  25 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Company  ....  25 

Cyclone  Fence  Company    9 

Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. .  . .  25 

Kitselman  Brothers    25 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Company . .  25 

L^p-To-Date  Mfg.  Company    15 

Ward  Fence  Company    25 

Gas 

Detroit  Heating  and  Lighting  Co . .  6 
Household — Miscellaneous 

Dorn,  J.  C   22 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Company   24 

Hoosier  Stove  Company   22 

Incubators,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Company. ...  16 

Elssex  Incubator  Company.  Robert.  16 

Greider,  B.  H   16 

Providence  Squab  Company   16 

Pfile.  Henry    16 

Souder.  H.  A   16 

Land 

.A.tlantic  Coast  Line  Railway    2- 

Department  of  Interior    24 

Ktihn  Irrigated  Land  Company.  ...  27 

Strout  Farm  Agency,  E.  A   24 

Wooster  Company.  C.  M   24 

Lite  Stock,  Stock  Food  and  Remedies 

Newton  Remedy  Company   14 

Pratt  Food  Company    14 

Troy  Chemical  Company    14 

Young.  P.  D.  F..  W.  F   14 

Monuments 

Monumental  Bronze  Company  ....  22 

Paints 

Century  Mfg.  Company    10 

Roofing 

Barrett  Mfg.  Company    27 

Bird  &  Son.  F.  W   16 

Century  Mfg.  Company    ^ 

Edwards  Mfg.  Company    25 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Company  ...  11 

Separators 

Albaugh-Dover  Company   14 

American  Separator  Company  ....  13 

De  Laval  Separator  Company   15 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company.  14 

Sharpies  Separator  Company    13 

Stores.  Inc..  The  Charles  William..  16 

Silos 

Griffin  Lumber  Company    ■'■ 

Sporting  Goods 

Gregory,  J.  F   ^6 

Mead  Cycle  Company  - 

Sprayers 

Brown  Company,  The  E.  C   27 

Tobacco 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company  10 
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Storm,  Flood,  Disaster,  Loss 

THE  phenomenal  storms  and  floods  following  on 
the  heels  of  the  spring  equinox  have  probably  not 
been  equaled  in  a  generation,  in  extent  of  area 
devastated  and  loss  of  life  and  property.  The  wrecking 
of  cities,  railways,  aqueducts,  levees,  highways  and 
bridges  took  such  a  toll  of  human  life  that  the  country 
was  horrified,  and  property  losses  in  cities  alone  aggre- 
gated scores  of  millions  of  dollars. 

This  calamity  reaches  much  farther  in  its  direful 
effects  than  will  be  realized  by  many.  Popular  attention 
is  naturally  centered  on  the  large  cities  that  were  razed 
and  wrecked  by  wind  and  flood;  the  hundreds  of  ham- 
lets and  towns  suffering  proportionately  get  but  small 
consideration  from  the  country  generally.  Farm  losses 
are  even  less  appreciated. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  loss  of  fertile  soil  and 
plant-food  from  erosion  and  the  expense  of  restoring 
eroded  iSnd  to  a  tillable  condition  in  the  score  of  States 
more  or  less  affected  will  make  clear  that  the  farmers 
also  were  very  heavy  losers.  The  torrential  rains 
Jtept  the  streams  and  rivers  running  yellow,  gray  and 
brown  for  a  full  week.  True,  this  source  of  enormous 
loss  of  the  farmers'  best  asset — productive  soil — is  not 
peculiar  to  this  unusually  severe  storm  period,  but  this 
loss  has  been  made  more  evident  to  farmers  over  a 
wide  area  at  one  time  than  has  happened  for  many  years. 

The  land  that  was  protected  with  a  living  cover  crop 
or  even  filled  with  the  roots  and  carpeted  with  the  dead 
growth  of  a  fall-grown  crop  now  stands  out  as  an 
object  lesson  that  speaks  with  a  force  that  no  farmer 
of  fair  perception  should  be  able  to  escape.  As  the 
country  grows  older  and  the  soil  gets  poorer  in  vege- 
table matter,  these  dashing,  cutting  storms  become  a 
greater  menace,  and  the  only  safe  plant-food  is  that 
locked  in  the  embrace  of  the  roots  and  tissues  of  living, 
dormant  or  dying  plants. 


Roast  Chicken  Dissected 

NOT  much  economic  study  has  thus  far  been  given 
to  the  "before"  and  "after"  cooking  condition  of 
our  common  food  products  in  relation  to  the  actual 
quantity  of  food  left  at  the  last  analysis  when  ready 
for  consumption.  It  has  been  found  by  experiments 
carried  on  by  the  home  economics  department  of  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  that  a  four-pound 
live  chicken  will  furnish  only  one  pound  of  edible  food 
when  it  is  ready  to  serve  on  the  table  in  the  form  of 
roast  chicken. 

Stated  differently,  the  live  chicken  that  cost  nineteen 
cents  a  pound,  when  transformed  to  the  boned,  roasted 
central  appetizer  of  the  dinner-table,  costs  the  consumer 
about  seventy-six  cents  a  pound  for  the  edible  portion 
remaining.  Of  course  this  seemingly  excessive  cost  can 
be  matched  or  discounted  by  other  delicacies  and  tidbits, 
such  as  spare-ribs,  head  cheese,  terrapin  and  frogs'  legs. 

The  figures  at  first  blush  look  formidable,  but  the 
incense  of  roast  chicken  fresh  from  the  oven  to  a  hungry 
diner  goes  far  to  convince  him  that  his  money  has  not 
been  misplaced. 


Traveling  Hospitals  for  the  Country 

PROMINENT  medical  authorities  are  ^strongly 
recommending  special  hospital  trains  equipped  to 
afford  the  best  service  to  rural  communities  and  villages. 
By  this  means  it  is  planned  to  furnish  the  territory 
distant  from  the  larger  cities  with  medical  service, 
including  surgery,  that  can  'now  be  obtained  only  by 
journeying  to  a  city  hospital.  Of  course  the  hospital 
trains  could  not  time  visits  to  be  in  reach  when  a  farmer 
is  gored  or  tossed  by  a  bull  or  suffers  from  machinery 
accidents.  Nevertheless,  there  are  chronic  cases  now 
going  untreated  and  much  needed  surgery  which  could 
be  cared  for  hy  such  traveling  hospitals. 

The  need  of  better  facilities  for  treating  cases  that 
require  the  highest  skill  and  best  equipment  has  of  late 


years  been  given  frequent  consideration  in  grange  and 
other  farmers'  meetings.  These  proposed  traveling 
hospitals  will  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  discussion 
given  this  subject  by  the  progressive  thinkers  in  farmers' 
organizations  which  have  paved  the  way  for  getting  the 
fullest  benefit  from  another  needed  rural  improvement. 


Agricultural  exhibits  will  this  year  be  held  in  twenty- 
seven  different  cities  in  the  Cape  Province  of  South 
Africa,  where  exceptional  interest  has  developed  in 
agricultural  matters. 

During  1912  over  150  tons  of  starch  flour,  worth  from 
$50  to  $55  per  ton,  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  from 
a  single  county  in  South  Africa.  The  starch  flour  was 
made  from  sweet  potatoes. 

Twenty-five  million  pounds  of  corn-oil,  worth  six  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound,  were  exported  in  1911  and 
1912.  Most  of  the  corn-oil  was  shipped  to  northern 
Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  lubricants. 

The  growing  tendency  to  sell  farm  products  in  the 
most  concentrated  and  valuable  form  is  noteworthy. 
The  last  census  shows  that  less  than  one  third  of  the 
milk  produced  in  Ohio  was  sold  as  bulk  milk.  It  was 
isold  either  as  butter,  cream  or  on  the  butter-fat  basis. 


By  Parcel  Post 

By  Alice  Annette  Larkin 

THE  folks  are  sending  lots  of  things 

To  town  to  Uncle  Ned 
And  Aunt  Jeanette  and  Grandma  Smith 

And  Cousins  Jack  and  Fred. 
When  Mama  says,  "Go,  bring  the  scales, 

We'll  weigh  this  piece  of  roast," 
We  hurry  'round  and  get  it  wrapped 

To  go  by  parcel  post. 

To-day  they're  fixing  up  a  box 

Of  eggs  they're  going  to  sell, 
And  Papa  says,  "Take  care !    Look  out ! 

Be  sure  to  wrap  them  well." 
They  got  them  from  the  new  hen-house. 

There  were  two  dozen,  'most ; 
They're  waiting  for  the  mail-man  now 

To  send  by  parcel  post. 

I've  heard  so  much  about  this  way 

Of  sending  things  to  town; 
It's  cheap  and  safe  and  sure  to  bring 

The  cost  of  living  down. 
That's  what  my  papa  says,  and  course 

He  ought  to  know  the  most. 
About  such  things,  for  he's  a  man. 

And  uses  parcel  post. 

So  I  have  found  the  nicest  plan, 

But  you  must  never  tell ; 
I'm  going  to  send  a  pail  of  milk 

To  town  to  Grandma  Bell. 
You  see,  she  hasn't  any  cow, 

And  she  likes  milk  the  most; 
I  hope  there'll  be  a  lot  of  it 

To  send  by  parcel  post. 


Washing  Soiled  Eggs 

IN  THE  February  1st  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  Mr. 
Fred  Grundy  discussed  the  washing  of  soiled  eggs 
and  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  cleaning  of 
stained  or  dirty  eggs  was  impractical.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  scientific  egg  experts  also,  as  well  as  the 
experience  of  commercial  egg-men  all  over  the  country. 

Some  of  F.ARM  and  Fireside's  readers,  however, 
disagree  with  Mr.  Grundy.    Here  are  the  opinions  of 


I  have  always  read  Mr.  Grundy's  articles  with  much 
interest,  as  I  think  he  writes  very  intelligently,  but  the 
advice  he  gives  on  washing  eggs  can  be  very  much 
improved  on.  I  will  give  my  method  of  cleaning  eggs 
which  I  have  used  for  several  years.  When  shipping 
white  eggs  to  the  New  York  market  I  clean  all  soiled 
eggs  (after  washing  them  with  water)  with  either 
vinegar  or  a  good  washing-powder.  I  used  to  use 
vinegar  altogether,  but  have  found  that  a  can  of  com- 
m.ercial  cleanser  is  very  handy  and  will  remove  all 
stains  and  leave  the  eggs  looking  just  as  fresh-laid  as 
ever.  I  wash  my  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs  in  this 
manner,  and  they  always  go  to  market  looking  very 
attractive. 

The  success  of  the  above  method  is  based  on  the 
cleaning  power  of  the  acetic  acid  in  the  vinegar.  Here 
is  another  letter  which  gives  a  method  similar  in  prin- 
ciple but  which  takes  a  longer  time  : 

After  reading  the  article  by  Mr.  Grundy  on  washing 
eggs  I  would  like  to  inform  the  readers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  that  all  stains  can  be  removed  from  eggs  and 
still  retain  their  freshness  and  bloom  if  covered  with 
buttermilk  for  twelve  hours.    Then  wash,  and  wipe  dry. 

We're  glad  this  matter  has  come  up,  for  the  price  on 
thousands  of  dozens  of  eggs  will  be  cut  a  cent  or  two 
a  dozen  this  summer  just  because  the  eggs  are  dirty. 
We  can't  aft'ord  to  sell  dirty  eggs.  Neither  can  we  afford 
to  damage  our  good  names  by  selling  eggs  soaked  in 
buttermilk  (lactic  acid)  or  sponged  with  vinegar  (acetic 
acid). 

But  we'  can  aft'ord  clean  straw  or  hay  for  the  nests 
a  little  oftener.  That  seems  to  be  the  best  solution  to 
the  problem. 


Are  We  Wasteful? 

THIS  is  a  big  country,  these  United  States,  and  it's 
full  of  big  men — big  mentally,  physically  and  all 
other  ways.  We  like  to  do  things  in  a  big  way.  But  in 
spite  of  the  size  of  the  scale  on  which,  as  a  nation,  we 
operate  we  also  think  we're  pretty  good  farm-managers 
and  understand  farm  economics  pretty  thoroughly. 

A\'astef ul  ?  Impossible !  We  raise  corn,  feed  it  to 
steers,  let  hogs  follow  the  steers,  put  the  corn-free 
manure  back  on  the  land  and  raise  more  corn,  and  so 
forth.  Or,  we  milk  cows,  sell  the  cream  or  butter,  feed 
the  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  to  hogs  and  put  the  manure 
from  both  the  cows  and  the  hogs  back  on  the  land  to 
raise  feed  for  the  next  generation  of  cows  and  hogs. 

But  the  late  F.  H.  King,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  who 
has  studied  the  agriculture  of  the  Orient,  thinks  we 
are  wasteful.    He  says'of  China  and  Japan: 

Almost  every  foot  of  land  is  made  to  contribute 
material  for  food,  fuel  or  fabric.  Everything  which 
can  be  made  edible  serves  as  food  for  man  or  domestic 
animals.  Whatever  cannot  be  eaten  or  worn  is  used  for 
fuel.  The  wastes  of  the  body,  or  fuel  and  of  fabric 
worn  be3'ond  other  use  is  taken  back  to  the  field. 

In  Japan  there  is  an  average  of  3.4  people  to  the  acre 
of  cultivated  land,  each  farmer's  household  tilling  an 
average  of  2.6  acres.  He  shows  that  the  lands  have 
been  worked  for  three  thousand  years  without  any 
noticeable  loss  of  fertility  and  contrasts  this  condition 
with  some  of  the  older  farm  lands  in  this  country  which 
now  yield  satisfactory  crops  only  when  coaxed  to  do  so 
with  high-priced  fertilizers.  Rather  looks  as  though 
the  orientals  were  better  farm-managers,  doesn't  it? 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  26,  1913 


The  County  Agricultural  Adviser 

How  an  Illinois  County  is  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  Its  Farming 

By  George  H.  Dacy 


lEKALB  County,  Illinois,  is 
lone  of  the  first  reg^ions  in 
[the  United  States  to  have 
an  agricultural  expert  to 
advise  local  farmers  about 
I  the  production  and  market- 
J  iiig  of  their  crops  and 
^  about  modern  methods  of 
intensive  farming.  The  movement  to  se- 
cure a  farm,  soil  and  crop  doctor  for  the 
county  originated  with  the  farmers  them- 
selves. The  farmers  appreciated  that  they 
needed  some  instruction  and  counsel  re- 
garding the  "hows"  and  "whys"  of  bumper 
crop  production.  Moreover,  they  wanted 
to  play  square  with  the  soil  from  a 
fertility-  standpoint,  but  they  didn't  under- 
stand how  to  do  it  in  an  economical  man- 
ner. So  they  bunched  together  and  held 
indignation  meetings — their  anger  being 
directed  against  their  own  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. 

To  get  good  and  mad  often  does  a 
world  of  good,  and  when  seven  hundred 
farmers  reach  the  angry  condition  some- 
thing is  sure  to  be  developed — a  local 
squabble,  a  political  wrangle  or  a  milk- 
producer's  riot.  The  storm  that  brewed 
around  DeKalb  did  not  develop  so  dis- 
astrously, as  it  made  for  good  rather  than 
evil.  Its  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
DeKalb  Counr\-  Soil  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, whose  purpose  was  to  raise  funds 
in  order  to  employ  an  experienced  agri- 
cultiu-ist  who  would  assist  in  solving  local 
farm  problems. 

Where  the  Money  Came  From 

Seven  hundred  of  the  local  farm-owners 
contributed  from  $1  to  S27  per  man  to  a 
fund  for  this  purpose;  the  county  su- 
pervisors voted  $2,000;  the  Bankers' 
Association  came  forward  with  a  gener- 
ous donation ;  the  count;.-  papers  boosted 
for  the  scheme — with  the  ultimate  result 
that  $30,000  was  raised  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  soil  and  crop  expert  for 
three  years,  and  to  provide  him  with  an 
automobile  and  all  the  facilities  that 
would  mcrease  his  efficiency.  Prof.  W,  G. 
Eckhardt,  formerly  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural College,  was  selected  as  just  the 
man  for  the  place  of  county  adviser,  as 
he  had  had  experience  in  both  practical 
and  scientific  agriculture. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1912,  Professor 
Eckhardt  assumed  his  new  responsibilities. 
He  found  work  a-plenty  awaiting  him. 
Every  intelligent  farmer  in  the  county 
wanted  the  expert  to  visit  him  and  to 
explain  why  his  com  did  not  yield  one 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  why  the  corn 
on  one  field  was  backward,  what  fertilizer 
should  be  applied  to  corn-land,  and  innu- 
merable other  puzzlers  of  a  similar  nature. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  mapped  out  a  schedule 
and  planned  to  visit  every  farmer  who 
asked  for  assistance.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  week  his  time  for  the  succeeding  five 
months  was  promised  to  the  large  number 
of  farmers  in  the  county  who  had  asked 
for  aid.  He  worked  on  the  motto  of  "first 
come,,  first  served,"  and  called  on  appli- 
cants in  the  order  that  they  had  asked  for 
his  aid. 

Personal  Visits  Most  Beneficial 

Right  off  the  handle  Professor  Eck- 
hardt ascertained  that  approximately  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  of  the  soils  in  the 
coimty  were  acid  and  needed  generous 
applications  of  lime.  He  constantly  car- 
ried a  soil  auger  and  a  package  of  litmus 
paper  with  him  on  his  trips  into  the  coun- 
try, and  continually  preached  the  doctrine 
of  intensive  fertilization,  the  utilization 
of  well-conserved  stable  manure  supple- 
mented by  liberal  applications  of  raw  rock 
iphosphate  and  the  use  of  limestone  wher- 
lever  the  soil  had  become  sour  or  acid. 
Where  the  soil  was  sour  he  said  to  the 
farm-owner,  "You'll  have  to  buy  lime- 
stone," and  the  farmer — at  least  the 
progressive  ones — purchased  the  lime  and 
remedied  the  acidity.  One  farmer  ordered 
seven  car-loads  of  lime,  while  in  another 


'It  isn't  the  seed  altogether,"  he  said,  "look  at  those  roots" 


community  ten  car-loads  of  this  corrective 
were  purchased  by  the  farmers. 

Neighborhood  meetings  were  the  order 
of  the  day  for  some  time,  but  soon  the 
farm  expert  discovered  that  to  really  hit 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  in  each  case 
he  must  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
the  individual  farmer.  A  farmer  will  tell 
his  troubles  more  freely  and  listen  to 
advice  more  kindly  if  there  are  not  too 
many  of  his  neighbors  about.  The  man 
who  wishes  to  have  his  farm  examined 
notifies  the  expert  and  is  accorded  a  date. 
A  week  before  the  appointed  time  he 
receives  a  letter  reminding  him  to  be  at 
home,  which  reminder  is  later  emphasized 
by  a  telephone  message. 

Usually  the  soil  expert  spends  about 
half  a  daj-  on  each  farm,  going  over  even' 
field  and  offering  advice  to  their  proper 
management.  The  regular  schedule  of 
farm  visits  is  often  interrupted  by  emer- 
genc}-  calls.  One  day  it  is  a  man  whose 
soy-beans  have  succumbed  to  a  combina- 
tion of  a  sour  soil,  poor  inoculation  and 
a  surplus  of  weeds.  The  next  day  it  is 
a  man  who  wants  to  know  if  it  will  be 
necessary  to  disk  his  alfalfa  ground  again, 
and  at  what  time  the  seed  should  be  sown. 

A  Case  of  Corn-Root  Lice 

On  many  occasions  the  farms  that 
Professor  Eckhardt  visits  outwardly  ap- 
pear to  be  in  A  No.  1  condition.  Their 
hog-tight  fences,  thrifty  fields  of  small 
grain,  corn-fields  free  from  weeds,  and 
buildings  in  a  fine  stage  of  repair  made 
the  services  of  a  crop  doctor  seem  super- 
fluous. During  a  recent  visit  to  just  such 
a  place  its  owner  finally  said,  ""The  corn 
in  this  field  is  not  doing  as  well  as  it 
should.  I  guess  the  seed  must  have  been 
pretty  weak."  The  expert  pulled  up  a  hill 
of  the  corn  and  shook  the  soil  from  the 
roots.  "It  isn't  the  seed  altogether,"  he 
said,  "look  at  those  roots." 

The  roots  were  alive  with  corn-root 
lice  which  had  been  sapping  the  strength 
of  the  plants.  "These  lice  live  on  the 
roots  of  almost  everything  except  clover," 
he  continued.  "However,  if  you  raise 
clover  once  every  four  years  you  will  have 
no  trouble  with  them.  In  the  meantime,  if 
you  will  keep  your  corn  ground  well 
stirred  from  the  time  spring  opens  until 
planting-time,  to  keep  down  the  weeds 
and  break  up  the  ants'  nests,  you  can 
pretty  nearly  do  away  with  the  lice." 

A  Prescription  for  a  Sick  Soil 

Mr.  Eckhardt  left  the  following  pre- 
scription with  this  farmer  on  his  depar- 
ture :  "Limestone  two  tons  per  acre,  to 
be  applied  during  the  fall  or  winter. 
Follow  in  the  spring  with  fourteen  pounds 
of  clover-seed  to  the  acre.  When  the  soil 
is  sweetened  and  the  clover  has  supplied 
plenty  of  nitrogen,  you  should  obtain 
from  seventy-five  to  eighty  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  from  such  fine  land. 
Then  apply  raw  rock  phosphate  in  con- 
junction with  well-rotted  manure,  and 
before  you  know  it  you  will  be  harvesting 
a  hundred-bushel  corn-crop."  There  were 
also  a  couple  of  minor  prescriptions — 


muriate  of  potash  for  a  few  patches  of 
peat-land  and  bisulphid  of  carbon  for  the 
skunks  that  were  digging  up  the  meadow. 

On  the  next  farm  it  was  a  young  fellow, 
a  renter,  that  asked  for  aid.  The  farm 
belonged  to  his  father,  who  wasn't  ver>' 
enthusiastic  about  the  agricultural  expert. 
"I  wanted  father  to  go  over  the  place 
with  us,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time,"  the  young  man  said.  "Call  him 
and  tell  him  we  are  about  to  start  and 
wish  to  ask  him  some  questions  about  the 
place."  the  county  adviser  replied.  Soon 
along  came  the  father  just  as  the  expert 
was  pulling  out  a  sample  of  soil.  "Going 
to  dig  a  well  or  are  you  looking  for  gold  ?" 
inquired. the  old  man. 

Clover  That  Needed  Help 

"I  expect  there  is  more  gold  in  this 
farm  than  in  some  of  the  Klondike  mines 
if  we  can  only  find  how  to  g'et  it  out," 
answered  the  expert.  "I  see  you  use  a 
drill,  young  man,  that's  good,"  he  con- 
tinued. "You  drilled  the  field  of  oats 
north  and  south,  too,  and  have  a  stand 
of  good  clover.  Y''oung  man,  you  are  on 
the  right  track." 

On  reaching  the  higher  portion  of  the 
field  and  making  a  litmus-paper  test  of 
the  soil,  Mr.  Eckhardt  shook  his  head. 
"See  that  clover?"  He  pointed  to  the 
sickly-looking,  shriveled  clover  at  his 
feet.  "You'll  have  to  give  that  clover 
some  help  if  3'ou  want  it  to  make  a  hay- 
crop  next  year.  Clover  can't  stand  that," 
he  remarked  as  he  indicated  the  litmus 
paper  that  had  been  turned  red  by  the 
acid  in  the  soil.  In  the  neighboring  field 
of  corn  the  crop  was  poor,  although  it  had 
been  accorded  plenty  of  care  and  atten- 
tion. The  owner  said  it  was  the  third 
consecutive  crop  of  corn  that  the  land 
had  produced. 

Silencing  a  Kicker 

"You  have  done  work  enough  here  for 
an  eighty-bushel  crop  of  corn,"  the  soil 
expert  said,  "but  I  doubt  if  you  will  realize 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Let's  see  what 
the  trouble  is,"  he  went  on  as-  he  pulled 
up  a  stalk  of  com.  The  root  system  was 
half  eaten  off.  A  little  probing  brought 
the  offender  to  light — a  white  worm  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  "That's  a 
corn-root  worm,"  said  Professor  Eck- 
hardt. "You  can't  escape  him  where  you 
are  raising  com  and  corn  year  after  year. 
Such  a  stalk  can  never  produce  a  pound 
ear  of  corn." 

"I've  been  farming  for  forty  years,  and 
that  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  any  of 
those  things,"  said  the  father.  "I've  often 
wondered  what  made  the  corn  look  like 
that,  too." 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon,  as  Professor 
Eckhardt  was  cranking  his  automobile 
preparatory  to  leaving  the  farm,  the  boy 
came  to  him  and  said,  "I  believe  you  have 
converted  Father.  He  just  told  me  to 
find  out  where  we  could  get  some  lime- 
stone and  rock  phosphate,  and  how  much 
it  would  cost."  Such  experiences  are 
typical  of  those  that  Professor  Eckhardt 
meets   with   every   day.     However,  the 


number  of  farmers  who  threaten  to  "kick 
the  darned  crop  expert  off  the  farm  if 
they  get  the  chance"  is  daily  growing 
smaller.  One  farmer  was  loud-mouthed 
in  his  denunciation  of  the  supervisors  for 
granting  $2,000  to  forward  the  movement 
to  hire  a  county  adviser.  Finally  one  of 
the  supervisors  took  him  to  the  court- 
house and  demonstrated  to  him  that  the 
increased  taxes  against  his  farm  amounted 
to  just  forty  cents  in  consequence  of  the 
appropriation.  After  that  the  "kicker" 
kept  silent. 

He  Manages  the  Covmty  Farm 

Thus  far  the  greater  part  of  Professor 
Eckhardt's  time  has  been  devoted  to 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  clover  and  lime- 
stone, as  the}"  are  needed  so  badly  in 
DeKalb  County.  He  is  also  campaigning 
for  alfalfa  and  soy-beans  as  v\-ell  as  cow- 
peas,  and  urging  the  farmers  to  adopt 
these  efficient  crops  in  their  rotations, 
beginning  this  year. 

He  is  making  good  with  the  county  farm 
which  has  been  placed  at  his  disposal  for 
experimental  and  demonstrational  pur- 
poses. During  the  winter  season  he  plans 
to  hold  demonstration  meetings  in  the 
schoolhouses  throughout  the  county,  and 
to  attempt  to  educate  the  farmer  through 
the  medium  of  lantera-slide  lectures  and 
talks  on  agriculture,  with  special  reference 
to  local  conditions.  He  is  also  fathering; 
a  movement  to  introduce  elementary! 
studies  in  agriculture  and  domestic  sci- 
ence into  all  the  country  schools  of  the 
county.  In  a  word.  Professor  Eckhardt 
is  probably  the  busiest  man  in  DeKalb 
County  at  the  present  time,  and  without  a 
doubt  he  is  the  one  that  is  accoraplishingj 
the  most  good  for  the  farm  an(^  farming* 
in  that  region. 

Every  agricultural  county  in  the  countr^i 
could  profitably  support  an  agricultural 
adviser  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  Eckhardt,' 
At  present  there  are  plenty  of  competent 
men  to  fill  such  positions  and  to  increase 
the  crop  yields  and  the  net  profits  of  the 
farms  that  will  follow  their  directions. 
The  feature  to  be  emphasized  in  the 
DeKalb  method  of  procedure  rests  in  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  themselves  felt 
the  need  of  expert  advice,  and  went  about 
obtaining  it.  Other  farming  communities 
that  entertain  similar  views  can  undoubt- 
edly do  likewise. 

Editor's  Note — Even  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  work  being  done  by  advisory  farm 
experts,  evidence  is  plentiful  that  the  crop 
doctor  must  have  more,  much  more  than 
mere,  scientific  knowledge  for  his  equip- 
ment. The  qualities  of  unassuming  tact- 
fulness  and  ability  to  see  farm  problems 
from  the  angle  of  observation  that  ap- 
peals to  the  farmer  must  make  part  of  an 
adviser's  equipment  before  he  can  hope  to 
work  effectively  for  and  with  the  farmers 
of  any  community. 

The  number  of  men  whose  training  and 
other  qualifications  fit  them  for  agricul- 
tural advisers  will  be  found  to  be  com- 
paratively few, — much  fewer,  we  believe, 
than  Mr,  Dacy  so  optimistically  asserts. 
However,  the  demand  for  this  particular 
kind  of  counselor  is  still  small. 

In  many  sections  where  funds  are  now 
lacking  to  help  inaugurate  the  work  of 
farm  advisers,  there  is  possible  a  practical 
means  of  keeping  those  localities  in  the 
van  of  progress.  Let  the  farmers  of  any 
such  neighborhood  unite  and  procure  the 
occasional  services  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  of  that  vicinity  who  is 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 

Organize  a  Grange  or  Farmers'  Club 
and  make  him  lecturer  and  demonstrator 
and  get  his  counsel  and  suggestions  at  the 
meetings  held  regularly  at  the  members' 
homes.  This  kind  of  farm  advisory  help 
has  proved  most  helpful  in  various  places 
and  will  be  found  well  worth  while  till 
the  services  of  the  trained  expert  adviser 
who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  can 
become  a  reality. 


He  is  probably  the  busiest  man  in  DeKalb  County  at  the  present  time  and  without  doubt  he  is  the  one  who  is  accomplishing  the  most  good 


Silver-Penciled  Wyandotte  cockerel 
bred  by  Mr.  Vandervort 

WHY  does  Mr.  Vandervort  of 
Delaware  County,  New  York, 
get  a  labor  income  of  about 
$900  per  year  for  taking  care 
of  three  hundred  hens,  or  a  net  profit  of 
three  dollars  each,  when  the  profit  on 
the  average  hen  in  the  country  is  not  more 
than  fifty  cents?"  This  question  I  wanted 
satisfactorily  answered  by  Mr.  Vander- 
vort himself,  and  for  that  purpose  I  drove 
to  Pleasant  View  Farm.  I  had  talked 
with  Mr.  Vandervort  when  meeting  him 
at  our  Grange  meetings,  so  I  knew  some- 
thing about  his  hen  business,  but  my  only 
way  to  get  real  facts  and  details  was  to 
go  to  the  farm.  I  found  Mr.  Vandervort 
busy  with  the  care  of  a  large  herd  of  pure- 
bred Holsteins,  and  concluded  the  poultry 
business  was  a  side  industry  on  the  farm 
of  J.  A.  Vandervort  and  Son.  of  which 
A.  E.  Vandervort  is  the  junior  partner. 


nowmg 

How  to  Make  a  Flock  of  Three  Hundred 
Hens  Net  Three  Dollars  Each 

By  W.  H.  Jenkins 


But  I  was  mistaken,  for  if  there  is  one 
subject  that  will  induce  Mr.  Vandervort 
to  leave  his  farm  work  to  talk  it  is  poul- 
try ;  in  fact,  I  don't  believe  he  could  help 
talking  poultry  when  the  subject  is  men- 
tioned ;  he  is  so  full  of  it  he  naturally 
overflows.  The  whole  secret  of  his  un- 
usual success  was  enthusiasm — love  for 
the  work  that  was  not  a  burden  to  him, 
but  a  recreation,  and  I  told  him  so. 

His  Start  with  Poultry 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Vandervort,  as  we  sat 
down  on  a  rustic  seat  in  a  shady  part  of 
the  lawn,  "when  I  was  a  little  boy  my 
mother  gave  me  a  hen  with  seventeen 
chicks ;  that  was  my  start  in  the  poultry 
business.  I  took  good  care  of  my  chicks, 
raised  them,  and  increased  them  each  year 


until  I  was  the  owner  of  a  flock  of  hens. 
My  love  for  poultry  caused  me  to  read 
poultry  literature  until  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  anything  but  pure  breeds,  and  my 
first  investment  was  a  setting  of  eggs  of 
the  best  blood  of  White  Leghorns.  Later 
Brown  Leghorns,  Silver-Penciled,  Colum- 
bia and  Partridge  Wyandottes,  and  Pearl 
guineas  were  added  to  my  flock.  I  keep 
some  guinea  fowls ;  they  are  good  to  keep 
hawks  away.  I  have  paid  as  much  as  ten 
dollars  for  a  setting  of  eggs  so  as  to  get 
eggs  from  the  best  strains  of  a  breed." 

Utility  First;  Conformation  Second 

"What  do  you  value  most,  egg  produc- 
tion or  the  fancy  points  and  marking  that 
makes  fine  show  birds  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  always  place  utility  first  and  con- 
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One  of  his  pure-bred  Silver-Penciled 
Wyandotte  hens 

formation  to  the  standard  of  fancy  points 
second.  I  get  my  breeding  stock  .  from 
yards  that  have  large  records  for  egg 
production,  and  try  to  increase  the  char- 
acteristic by  selection  as  far  as  practicable. 
I  sell  eggs  for  hatching  only  about  three 
months,  then  when  the  hatching  season  is 
over  I  must  sell  eggs  at  market  prices, 
and  the  safe  way  is  to  get  as  many  eggs 
as  possible  all  the  year.  It  is  possible  to 
breed  birds  which  are  good  layers  and 
still  get  good  conformation  to  a  good 
standard  of  points.  I  get  plenty  of  show 
birds  from  my  flock." 

"Do  you  sell  all  your  eggs  for  hatching 
at  good  prices  during  the  hatching  season?" 

"I  sell  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
eggs  from  March  until  June  for  hatching 
purposes.  I  buy  the  best  blood  for  breed- 
ing stock.  This  is  the  only  way  one  can 
get  fancy  prices."  [concluded  on  page  16] 


Horse  Sense  in  Raising  Hogs 

Some  Ingenious  Arrangements  and  Sensible  Methods  Used  on  a  160-Acre  Hog-Farm  in  Illinois 

By  W.  P.  Kirkwood 


ABOUT  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  M.  N. 
/A  Bear,  a  young  man  just  making  his 
start,  purchased  a  160-acre  farm 
near  Farmington,  Illinois,  about  midway 
between  Peoria  and  Galesburg.  The  price 
he  paid  for  his  acres  was  $8,500.  To-day, 
reckoning  by  the  standards  of  recent  sales 
in  the  vicinity  and  the  condition  of  the 
farm,  the  same  acres  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  close  to  $48,000. 

In  part  this  advance  is  due  to  a  general 
growth  in  land  values,  and  in  part  to 
improvements  in  equipment,  but  in  a  large 
measure  it  is  due  to  a  persistent  upward 
trend  in  the  returns  obtained.  This  last, 
more  than  anything  else,  has  given  Mr. 
Bear  and  his  farm  prominence  even  in 
this  region  of  fertile  farms,  and  makes 
consideration  of  his  methods  worth  while. 

While  other  farmers  near  and  far  were 
following  the  old  rule  of  buying  more 


land  to  grow  more  corn  to  raise  more 
hogs  in  order  to  buy  more  land  to  grow 
more  corn  to  raise  more  hogs,  and  so  on, 
Mr.  Bear  was  developing  for  himself  the 
theory  that  it  was  good  practice  to  extend 
one's  acres  downward. 

After  doing  that,  there  would  be  time 
enough  to  look  after  lateral  extensions. 
The  consequence  is  that  his  acres  are  more 
productive  to-day  than  they  were  when  he 
bought  them,  more  productive  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
from  year  to  year  he  has  compelled  them 
to  yield  larger  and  larger  returns,  until  he 
has  pushed  his  annual  income  up  close  to 
the  $6,000  mark. 

Hog-raising  being  his  specialty,  Mr. 
Bear,  of  course,  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  problem  of  getting  a  large  average 
yield  of  corn,  and  his  experience  has  satis- 
fied him  with  a  rotation  of  oats,  clover,  or 
clover  and  timothy,  and  corn  as  one  of 
the  best  for  attaining  the  end  desired. 

His  System  of  Cropping 

I  With  his  oats  he  sows  clover  or  clover 
J  and  timothy.  He  almost  invariably  gets 
♦  a  liberal  crop  of  oats.  Sixty  acres  of 
oats  last  year  gave  an  average  of  seventy- 
t    four  bushels  to  the  acre.    In  the  fall  he 


pastures  on  his  clover.  The  next  year 
he  gets  a  generous  crop  of  hay  from  the 
same  acres. 

Then  he  plows  under  his  clover,  and  in 
the  spring  puts  in  corn.  In  part  he  feeds 
his  corn  from  the  standing  stalks,  running 
temporary  fences  to  confine  his  hogs  to 
desired  areas.  His  rotation  and  method 
of  feeding  in  part  from  the  stalk,  coupled 
with  the  generous  use  of  barn-yard  ma- 
nures, have  not  only  maintained  the  fer- 
tility of  his  land,  but  have  increased  it. 

He  Favors  a  Two-Hundred-Pound 
Hog  for  General  Marketing 

And  along  with  the  careful  up-keep  of 
fertility  has  gone  close  attention  to  seed 
selection.  Every  year  as  he  stores  his 
corn  for  winter  feeding,  Mr.  Bear  selects 
the  best  ears  for  the  following  season's 
seed.  These  he  stores  away  in  the  fur- 
nace-room of  his  farm  home.  There, 
through  the  winter,  the  corn  becomes 
very  dry  and  brittle.  As  a  result  it 
germinates  almost  at  once  after  planting, 
often  giving  his  corn  a  good  start  over 
that  of  his  neighbors. 

When  it  comes  to  converting  corn  into 
hams,  bacon  and  so  on,  Mr.  Bear  is  satis- 
fied that  it  pays  better  to  ship  at  an  aver- 


age of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  hog 
than  later.  He  says  that  the  first  two 
hundred  pounds  are  obtained  at  a  lower 
ratio  of  expense  than  subsequent  additions 
to  weight.  Consequently,  if  the  market 
is  right,  when  he  has  enough  200-pound 
hogs  to  make  a  car-load,  he  ships  and 
takes  his  profit.  Of  course,  if  the  market 
is  off,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  improve,  he  accepts  the  alternative 
of  putting  on  more  weight. 

Poland-Chinas  are  his  staple,  and  he 
raises  two  broods  a  year,  one  coming  late 
in  February  or  early  in  March,  and  the 
other  in  September.  In  so  far  as  he  can, 
he  likes  to  have  the  litters  of  each  brood 
arrive  within  a  week,  or  two  weeks  at 
most.  This  makes  for  system  and  ease  in 
handling. 

To  facilitate  the  whole  business  of 
handling  his  stock,  [concluded  on  p.\ge  14] 


Interior  of  hog-house  showing  the 
adjustable  gates 


The  winter  hog-house  and  gates  leading  into  three 
separate  yards 


The  hog-trap  used  in  holding  hogs 
when  ringing  their  noses 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  26,  J 91 3  \ 


The  brake  that  saves! 

A 


Corbin 
Coaster  Brake 

ts  to  yoar  wheel  what 
the  air  brake  is  to  a  locomotive. 

Fitted  to  your  wheel  at  any  bicycle  re- 
pair shop.  Gives  you  instant  control, 
prevents  accidents. 

The  two-speed  model  is  an  immense 
assistance  when  riding  on  up-g^rades  and 
against  strong  head  winds.  Invaluable 
to  elderly  riders  especially. 
Corbin  Brakes  are  operated  solely  by  the 
pedal.    Simple,  strong  and  reliable. 

Send  for  19  J 3  /ree  catalog  shoLCing 
all  Corbin  Brakes,  Hubs  and  Axles 

Corbin  Screw  Corporation  Division 

(American  Hardware  Corporation) 
326  High  Street       New  Britain,  Conn. 

Ucenud  Crosier  Braki  Manufacturer! 


is  yours,  no  matter  vrkat  you 
are  up  against,  if  you  own  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  coat  that  keeps  out  - 
ALL  the  rain 

On  every  label 
we  print  plainly 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

and 
we  mean  It. 

$3.00 

Everywhere 

If  not  at  your 
d eal er's,  sent 
prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 
Send  for  illustra- 
ted folder  de- 
scribing this  and 
odier  Fish  Brand 
garments. 


Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto  213 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 


By  using  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 


draft,  don't  rut  roads.  Spokes 
don't  loosen— wheels  don't  dry  oat  or  rot 
'^^'^lte  for  free  l>ook  on  Wa*;ons  and  ^Vheels, 
cJectric  Wheel  Co.,    13  Elm  Street,  Qutncy.  lU. 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 


Half  the 
Cost 


Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  can  usually  be 
bought  for  less  than  half  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  a  Jack  of  All  Trades 
Engine  will  develop  as  much  power 
on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Why  Buy  Gasoline? 

Besides  their  great  economy  these  en- 
gines are  easy  to  handle,  safe,  strong, 
durable.  Always  ready  for  service.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Sold  at  remarkably  low 
prices  for  high  grade  engrines. 

2,  4  and  6  b.  p.  Hnrizont.il:  alao  2.  3,  4  and 
6h.  p.  Vertical.   Uther  Imkh  up  to  &00h.  p. 

Write  for  Oatalog  No  DT  1268 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

900  S.  Wabo«h  Ave.,  Chicaijo,  III. 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines, Pumas.  Water 
Systems,  Electric  Light  Pla||ts,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders 


The  H  eadwor  k  Sh  op 

The  Latest  Output  of  Ideas  by  Thinking  Farmers 


Time  and  Labor-Saving  Door 


! 


'HE  sketch 
shows  how  to 
avoid  the  work 
and  delay  of  opening 
and    closing  large, 
-•^    .^^,1-1     heavy  barn-doors 
wti.f.^Ji'-iu  r         in  passing  in  and 

^  out  of  the  bam.  It 

is  especially  adapted  to  chore-time.  The 
inside  button  can  be  used  as  a  temporary 
fastening  while  one  is  around  the  bam. 
though  the  outside  latch,  being  larger  and 
stronger,  is  used  for  fastening  the  door  se- 
curely at  night  or  when  leaving  the  barn.  A 
hand  hole  is  provided  for  reaching  the  in- 
side button  from  the  outside.  One  must  be 
sure  that  the  opening  is  made  so  the  cleats 
in  the  large  door  will  act  as  a  jam  for  the 
small  door,  or  the  swinging  of  this  door 
will  loosen  the  hinges.         M.  Coverdell. 


which  go  through  the  three-by-four  piece. 
The  latch  IF),  operated  by  spring  (G)  at- 
tached to  lever  (E),  fits  into  a  mortised 
block,  each  side  of  which  is  beveled  to  allow 
the  gate  to  latch  itself.  Poultry-wire  can 
be  tacked  over  the  gate  if  desired. 

T.   J.  COATE. 


Chisel  from  a  File 

'T'.A.KE  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  a  trifle  smaller 
than  the  shoulder  of  a  file  and  one-half 
inch  larger  than  the  handle.  Slip  over  han- 
dle and  plug  up  lower  end  with  dough,  then 
pour  in  molten  babbitt  metal  till  full.  Bevel 
the  file  on  a  grindstone,  and  you  have  a 
good  chisel  that  will  hold  the  edge. 

Ch.as.  V.^ndenbergt, 


Wax  Rope  to  Lengthen  Its  Life 

'T'O  PROLONG  the  life  of  cotton  rope 
which  is  commonly  used  for  plow-lines 
here  in  Mississippi  and  the  South  generally, 
rub  with  a  cake  of  beeswax  which  has  been 
slightly  warmed.  The  rope  should  be  taut 
and  fastened  at  each  end  so  enough  pres- 
sure can  be  used  to  work  the  wax  under 
the  surface. 

The  portion  of  the  line  that  passes  through 
the  rings  on  the  hames  should  receive  an 
extra  good  waxing  because  of  the  wear  it 
receives  there.  This  treatment  will  make 
the  lines  last  three  times  as  long  as  those 
untreated.  J.  O.  Cl.mtor. 


Portable  Feed-Rack 


To  Make  a  Scaffold  Bracket 

TWO  scaffold 
brackets,  one  of 
which  is  illustrated, 
will  be  found  handy 
for  many  purposes 
on  the  farm.  The 
brackets  are  made 
of  two-by-four-inch 
timber  for  the  top 
and  back  side,  and 
one  -  by  -  six  -  inch 
pieces  for  the 
braces  on  the  sides.  They  are  used  as  shown 
in  the  sketch  bj'  placing  them  against  the 
wall,  where  they  are  held  in  place  by  a  pole 
or  piece  of  timber  that  will  fit  inside  the 
braces. 

For  a  scaffold  close  to  the  ground  two-by- 
four-inch  brace  pieces  will  answer,  but  for 
the  high  scaffolds  four-by-four-inch  timber 
should  be  used.  When  the  two  brackets 
are  in  place  against  the  wall,  place  boards  on 
top,  and  you  will  have  a  secure  and  perfectly 
safe  scaffold  to  work  on  when  painting, 
repairing  a  roof  or  replacing  a  piece  of 
siding.  Roy  C.^lem.^n. 


ERE  is  a  very 
handy  rack  for 
outside  feeding.  It 
may  be  made  any 
size    and    for  any 
kind  of  stock.  Be- 
ing mounted  on 
skids,  it  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
as  the   ground   about   it   becomes  muddy. 

It  is  simply  made,  and  if  one  lacks  lumber 
a  considerable  part  of  it  can  be  made  of 
poles  and  small  hewn  timber. 

Joseph  Volden. 


When  You 
Buy  Farm 
Implements 
Look  for 
This 

Trade  Mark 

Write  today  for  Free  Booklets  on 
BEST  EVER  PLOWS  with  Acme 

Steel  Shares.  Guaranteed  not  to  break. 
FLYING  DUTCHMAN  PLANTERS. 

The  World's  Best.    Now  $35.00  in 

Middle  West 
MONITOR  DRILLS.  10%  greater 

yield  with  less  seed.     Even  depth — 

even  covering — uniform  growth. 

McDonald  pitless  scales. 

Requires  no  pit — can't  freeze.  Used  for 
U.  S  Mails. 

MANDT  WAGONS.  Built  to  give 
hard  ser\'ice  for  a  lifetime. 

ADRIANCE  BINDERS  AND 
MOWERS.  Lightest  Draft— Easiest 
handled.  A  record  of  50  years  satis- 
factory service. 

MOLINE  and  FLYING  DUTCH- 
MAN SPREADERS.  Low  down 
— light  draft — short  turn. 

Write  today  stating  what  Free  Booklet  you  want 
The  above  line  manufactured  only  by 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  42,     MOLINE,  ILL. 

Branches  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  European  Countries 
Sold  by  Dealers  everywhere. 


Collect  Machinery  Repair- 
Parts 

r\  ON'T  sell  your  worn-out  tools  to  the 
junkman.  When  other  farm  work  is  not 
pressing  take  them  apart,  keeping  all  parts 
and  bolts  that  may  come  handy,  and  then 
sell  all  iron  not  wanted  at  so  much  per 
pound.  You  will  thus  realize  more  than  was 
offered  for  the  whole. 

The  bolts  from  a  binder  may  save  a  trip 
(or  many  perhaps)  to  town. 

The  web  rollers  make  excellent  gate-frame 
hinges  for  garden  or  yard.  They  can  also 
be  used  for  moving  buildings.  We  moved  a 
twenty-by-twelve-foot  building  over  twenty 
feet  with  them.  J.  E.  R.MSER. 


Tflis  Book  Will  Solve  Your 


If  You  Want  a 
Reliable  Supply  of 

CAS  FOR  UCHTING 
£AS  FOR  COOONG 
GAS  FOR  BEATING  WATER.  ETt 

^  you  shoald  write  at  once  ior  this 
;,  book.  It  gives  the  results  of  orep 
'44  Years  of  eimienceiii  nhing  20,000 
VnUems  awSa  l»  l  oan. 
Write  today  for  this  book  and  nAinefl 
of  uf  ers  in  your  vidnity. 

DEntorr  heating  &  uixting  co. 

544  Wight  SL.    Detroil.  Hkb. 
uimf  ji 


Ciriweikr  oAj  grand 


Haddne  id  basemem 


To  Remove  Burs  from  Horse's 
Tail 

A  HORSE  will  get  his  tail  and  mane  full 
£r  of  burs  now  and  then  in  spite  of  all 
attention.  Maybe  he  will  roll  and  get  mats 
formed  that  will  be  quite  a  task  to  remove. 

To  get  them  out  easily,  take  an  oil-can 
and  put  some  oil  on  the  matted  parts.  Rub 
and  work  these  places  to  make  the  oil  strike 
through,  and  the  burs  will  slip  out  easily, 
E.  P.  H.  Gregory. 


Anti-Friction  Sagless  Gate 

OERE  is  an  easy- 
swinging  gate  that 
can  be  made  in  any 
length  desired  and  is 
especially  good  for 
the  garden  or  poul- 
try-yard. Take  an 
old  buggy  axle,  and  hav.:  your  blacksmith 
straighten  it  and  make  a  square  hole  (AA) 
three  inches  from  each  end  and  large  enough 
for  a  one-half-inch  bolt.  The  square  hole 
will  keep  the  bolt  from  turning  when  axle 
is  bolted  to  the  gate. 

Dig  a  round  hole  one  foot  in  diameter  by 
the  post,  knock  spokes  out  of  an  old  wheel 
that  fits  the  axle,  and  set  the  hub  (B)  just 
deep  enough  so  it  will  be  one  inch  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  Set  axle  in  the  hub 
as  nearly  plumb  as  you  can,  then  remove  the 
axle,  and  fill  the  hole  with  cement  (sand, 
two  parts;  cement,  one  part),  level  with  top 
of  ground. 

When  the  cement  is  hard  put  the  axle 

back  into  the  hub,  using  a  washer  to  prevent 
binding,  and  have  your  blacksmith  make  an 
iron  bracket  (D)  to  support  the  upper  end 
of  the  axle  vertically. 

The  axle  is  then  bolted  onto  a  gate  con- 
structed as  illustrated,  using  bolts  at  AA, 


To  Lx)ck  a  Rolling  Door 

T^AKE  an  old  buggy 
*  hub  and  burn  all  of 
the  wood  out  of  it, 
then  with  a  sharp  cold- 
chisel  cut  the  rivets 
where  the  spokes  join 
the  hub.  Now  take 
your  chisel,  and  cut  a 
one  -  and  -  one  -  half  - 
inch  hole  on  the  side  you  are  to  use  next 
to  the  door,  and  nail  the  hub  securely  to  the 
wall  next  to  the  door.  Nail  or  staple  a 
piece  of  trace-chain  about  one  and  one-half 
feet  long  to  the  door,  run  the  chain  through 
the  hole  you  have  cut  in  the  hub,  and  fasten 
your  lock  on  it.  Push  your  lock  back  in  the 
hub,  and  you  have  it  out  of  the  rain  and 
snow,  C.  W.  Gr.w. 


Run  On  Coal  Oil 

Ellis  Engines  give  more  power  on  coal  oil  than 
other  engines  on  gasoline.  You  save  50c  on  the 
dollar  in  fuel.  Strongest,  simplest  engines  made 
— only  three  working  parts.  New  two-c>-Iinder  12 
H.  P.  engine  does  work  requiring  up  to  15  H.  P.  All 
Ellis  Engires  can  be  run  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment. 


have  patent  throttle,  gtrtng  three  ea- 
giaes  In  one.  Aatomobiie  muQier,  ' 
speed -changing  governor,  nam 
either  way,  reversible  while  ran- 
niug.  Guaranteed  10  year*.  Wo 
pay  freii^Lu  30  days  free  trial. 
Bay  direcc  and  save  money.  Writo 
for  catalogue  showing  1913  modela 
with  special  prices. 

EUIS  ENGINE  COHPANT 
107  MnUett  St.  Petroit.  Mlcfa.  W»  pay  Fralght 


Wheel  Used  to  Stretch  Wire 

T^AKE  any  farm-wagon,  and  back  it  against 
a  tree,  if  on  the  line  of  the  proposed 
fence ;  if  not,  set  a  good  stout  post  in  solid, 
and  back  wagon  against  the  post,  having  one 
rear  wheel  in  line  with  the  face  of  the  post. 
Raise  the  wheel,  and  place  a  jack  under  it  so 
the  wheel  turns  freely.  Fasten  one  end  of 
the  wire  around  a  spoke  close  to  hub.  then 
unroll  wire  to  the  other  end  of  the  fence, 
and  fasten  with  a  staple.  Now  turn  the 
wheel  until  the  wire  is  as  tight  as  is  desired, 
and  staple  it  fast.  Proceed  in  same  iftanner 
with  each  wire  until  all  are  fastened.  .\ny 
length  can  be  stretched  by  this  method  if 
the  ground  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  and  can 
be  made  as  tight  as  you  wish  it.  The  lever- 
age is  so  great  that  one  must  be  careful  not 
to  break  the  wire.  S.  E.  Rhine. 


Headwork  Winner — April 
Twelfth 

The  first-prize  contribution  in  the  Head- 
work  Shop,  in  the  April  12th  issue,  was 
"Mice  by  the  Sack."  by  Ella  R.  Wiley 


What  is  Your  Favorite  Milking-Stool? 

■pARM  AND  FIRESIDE  wishes  to  collect  information  which  will  lead  to  the  publi- 
*  cation  of  the  best  milking-stools  used  by  our  readers.  All  dairymen  are  therefore 
invited  to  write  the  Editor  qf  the  Headwork  Shop  a  short  letter  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  words,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  their  favorite  stool.  Give  reasons  for 
your  choice  and  the  special  advantages  of  the  stool  preferred. 

The  three  best  articles  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates.  Contributors  arc  asked 
to  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  if  they  wish  their  manuscript  returned. 


LIBERAL  INCOME  FOR  HUSTLERS 

A  liberal  income  is  guaranteed  to  the 
right  sort  of  workers.  Such  are  some 
of  the  inducements  for  you  to  handle 
the  biggest  money-making  offer  ever 
made  by  a  farm  journal.  A  fine  op- 
portunity for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  neces- 
sary.  You  must  act  at  once. 

Department  of  Asent* 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Hale  your  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  wttli 

Wilson's  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  n.  P.  S«nd  for  ratalotnie, 
WILSON  BROS.  Sole  M)r$..  Easton,  Pa. 

V^ScI*  RS^-A  Liko  hnn^nr  wolves 
JT  ■»«  M»RM,K  .Tuv  time  .i(  the  year 
If  yoa  ti.»ie  Matio-h'ish-l.ure,  Best 
bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  busy 
inp  them  out.  Write  to-day  and  pet  a 
to  help  Introduce  it.  Aporits  wanted. 
F.  Uregory,  Dept.  42,  St.Lonls,  Mo 


WANTED— MEN  IN  EVERY  LOCALITY 

TO  DEHOaSTIilTE  AMD  TIKE  OnOERS  FOR  THE 

Melrose  Convertible  Wagon  Bed 

New  tnTention  for  the  f«nn.  Boxm  and  lUckt  in  onr;  can  be 
changed  from  any  nne>  poaitioD  tu  anr  other  in  two  niinut«>  or  1<>M 
lime.  No  loot*  n»4Kl»d— just  jour  tiaods.  Oth«ra  ar«  nlling  Iheni 
vrtry  day.  So  can  you.  Every  fami«r  int«r««ted.  Good  men 
wanted  to  reprecont  ua.  B%k  niune\-tn»kiag  ufTor.  Work  all  or 
spar*  lime.  Start  now  and  jn-ckcl  the  I'rofit*.  Write  ui  to-day- 
get  our  bin  hn-]j  ■lliixt  ralct  l'>x>k.  and  nioiiuy-nmkiug  t^rnia. 
Address  AMERICAN  WAGON  CO.,  129  Uaeain  Av*..  Oisan.  111. 


SAVE  *50  ^Jl  J.?."."- 


-antee  ftliu  money- 
Write  for  frt*e 


saviDi?  piicep.   

trial  oifer  and  catalog.  6t«te  Ftyle  uid  sire  wanted. 
WIHE  IRON  WORKS  CO..  2060  Oaklaird  Av.,KaDsasCitr,Mo. 


The  only  speedo- 
tneter  made  witfa  a 
grade  indicator.  The 
Stewart  has  more  ei- 
clasive,  practical 
and  economical  feat* 
ore*  than  any  other 
Speedometer  made. 


Keeps  accarate  track 
of  your  tite  mileage; 
saves  you  consider- 
able money  in  tire  ad- 
justments  alone,  as  all 
tire  adjustments  are 
based  on  odometer 
readings;  gives  yon 
each  season's  total 
mileage. 


Always  indicates 
every  speed  from 
a  fraction  of  a  mile 
per  hour  op;  gives 
yon  an  exact  check 
on  the  power  of  your 
motor;  never  varies; 
always  precise,  ac- 
curate and  correct. 


Keeps  yoo  thorough- 
ly posted  on  the 
number  of  miles  you 
get  to  the  gallon  of 
gasoline  and  the  gal- 
lon o{  oil;  from  this 
reading  you  can 
correctly  regulate 
your  entire  upkeep 
expenses. 


Enables  You  to  Accurately  Check,  Regulate  and 
Control  all  of  Your  Automobile  Expenses 


RACTICALLY  every  important  item  of  your 
automobile  operating  expenses  must  be  figured 
from  the  readings  of  the  speedometer  on  your 
car. 


All  automobile  costs  are  reckoned  by  the  speed- 
ometer mile  or  the  speedometer  trip. 

In  order  to  correctly  calculate  how  many  miles 
you  get  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline  or  oil  or  how  many 
miles  you  get  from  a  set  of  new  tires  you  must  depend 
on  what  your  speedometer  indicates. 

Therefore  the  more  accurate  your  speedometer 
is — the  more  accurate  your  expense  account  will  be. 
An  inaccurate  speedometer  is  more  useless  than  a 
poor  watch— and  much  more  costly  for  it  wastes 
what  a  Stewart  Speedometer  always  saves. 

The  Stewart  Speedometer  is  the  most  accurate, 
reliable  and  economical  speed  and  mileage  indicator 
made. 

You  can  always,  and  under  every  condition, 
absolutely  bank  on  its  readings.  If  you  are  driving 
30  miles  an  hour  it  indicates  exactly  that — and  not 
somewhere  near  that.  It  even  indicates  fractions  of 
a  mile.  It  will  check  up  correctly  with  any  reliable 
road  map  or  guide  book  published. 

Day  in  and  day  out  you  can  tell  precisely  how 
many  miles  you  are  getting  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
or  oil — and  you  will  know  to  a  fraction. 

The  Stewart  Speedometer  keeps  you  posted  on 
the  efficiency  of  your  motor.  Its  unfailing  "miles 
per  hour"  shows  the  slightest  increase  or  decrease 
in  speed. 

And  on  tires  alone  it  will  quickly  pay  for  itself. 
All  of  the  big  tire  companies  base  their  tire  adjust- 
ments on  the  reading  of  the  odometer  (which  is  a 
part  of  the  speedometer)  from  the  minute  a  new 
tire  goes  into  use. 

A  Stewart  Speedometer  gives  you  an  exact  mile- 
age record  of  every  tire  you  use  and  when  you  claim 
only  2000  miles  per  tire  the  Stewart  Speedometer 


backs  you  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tire  manu- 
facturer. 

A  Stewart  Speedometer  gives  you  the  definite 
mileage  of  your  car,  year  in  and  year  out. 

The  Stewart  Speedometer  is  built  like  a  high 
priced  watch.  We  employ  the  very  best  and  most 
skilled  watch  makers  in  the  business.  We  have  the 
largest  exclusive  speedometer  factories  in  the  world. 
We  know  more  about  speedometers  than  anybody 
else  in  the  business. 

It  is  also  important  for  you  to  know  that  the 
Stewart  is  built  on  the  famous  magnetic  principle. 
This  principle  came  on  the  market  about  five  years 
ago  and  to-day  practically  every  speedometer  manu- 
factured is  built  on  this  principle. 

Over  400,000  of  this  year's  cars  will  be  equipped 
with  magnetic  speedometers. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  magnetic  speed- 
ometer is  the  only  accurate  speed  and  mileage 
indicator  made.  We  are  the  sole  makers  of  the 
magnetic  type. 

If  you  are  buying  a  new  car  see  that  it  is 
equipped  with  a  Stewart  Speedometer.  Insist  on  it. 
It  will  save  you  money.  If  you  have  no  Stewart  on 
the  car  you  now  own  exchange  your  present  speed- 
ometer for  a  new  Stewart.  You'll  notice  the  differ- 
ence on  your  first  trip  and,  what  is  more  important, 
you  will  be  able  to  depend  and  figure  costs  right 
down  to  a  penny. 

Send  for  our  Speedometer  Book — Free 

4;This  Speedometer  book  is  the  first  one  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  It  tells  you  all  about  the  fa- 
mous magnetic  principle.  It  tells  you  how  a  speed- 
ometer works — how  it  is  made — and  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it.  This  book  illustrates  our  big  facto- 
ries, the  largest  in  the  business.  You  will  find  this 
book  very  interesting  and  very  instructive.  We  send 
it  absolutely  free.    Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 


The  Stewart  Speedometer  Factory 

1944  Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

We  maintain  the  largest  chain  of  Service 
Stations  in  the  world 
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The  Cycle  of  a  Gas- Engine 

By  James  A.  King 

This  is  the  Fifth  of  a  Series  of  Short  Articles 
on  the  Gas-F.ngine 

A CYCLE  is  simply  a  complete  operation 
which  is  repeated.  So  the  cycle  of  a 
gas-engine  is  the  complete  process  of 
taking  in  a  charge  of  fuel,  exploding  it  and 
driving  it  out  ready  for  another  charge.  On 
this  basis  they  are  divided  into  what  are 
generally  called  the  two-cycle  and  the  four- 
cycle engines. 

The  most  correct  way  is  to  say  the  two- 
stroke  cycle  and  the  four-stroke  cycle.  But 
the  American  people  are  very  strong  on 
saving  words  except  in  politics.  So  we  will 
continue  to  use  these  shorter  and  more  com- 
mon names,  though  they  are  not  exactly 
correct. 

The  Difference  Between  a  Two-Cycle  and 
a  Four-Cycle  Engine 

In  the  four-cycle  engine  four  strokes,  or 
movements,  of  the  piston  are  required  to 
complete  the  cycle.  In  the  two-cycle  engine 
there  are  only  two.  There  are  two  strokes 
of  the  piston  for  each  revolution  of  the 
crank-shaft.  So  that  there  is  one  explosion 
every  second  revolution  of  the  crank-shaft 
in  a  single-cylinder  four-cycle  engine  and 
one  every  revolution  in  a  single-cylinder 
two-cycle  engine. 

The  accompanying  drawings  will  help  to 
explain  and  illustrate  more  fully  the  various 
parts  of  a  four-stroke  cycle.  These  draw- 
ings are  just  as  though  we  had  cut  right 
through  a  single-cylinder  engine  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  just  like  splitting  open  a 
watermelon  with  a  knife.    In  the  closed  end. 


The  four-stroke  cycle 


or  head,  of  the  cylinder  are  two  valves.  The 
fresh  charge  goes  into  the  cylinder  through 
the  admission  valve.  The  old  burned  gases 
go  out  of  the  cylinder  through  the  exhaust 
valves. 

The  first  drawing  shows  the  piston  part 
way  out  on  the  suction,  or  admission,  stroke. 
As  the  piston  moves  outward  from  the  cylin- 
der-head, a  sort  of  vacuum  is  made  at  its 
head.  When  the  admission  valve  is  opened, 
the  -charge  of  fuel  and  air  rushes  in  from 
the  carburetor  to  fill  up  this  vacuum.  The 
action  is  just  the  same  as  that  by  which  we 
used  to  fill  our  squirt-gun's  with  water. 

The  second  drawing  shows  the  piston  just 
before  ending  the  compression  stroke.  The 
valves  are  both  held  firmly  closed.  As  the 
piston  comes  back  on  this  stroke,  it  forces 
all  the  gases  up  into  the  cylinder-head  and 
compresses  them.  The  smaller  the  space  it 
is  compressed  into,  the  higher  its  compres- 
sion and  the  quicker  it  will  burn,  the  hotter 
it  will  get  when  it  does  burn,  and  the  more 
instantaneous — and  consequently  the  more 
powerful — will  be  the  explosion.  Compress- 
ing the  charge  causes  it  to  heat,  so  the  limi^ 
to  which  it  can  be  compressed  is  that  pres- 
sure which  produces  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. So  that  the  ordinary  gas-engine 
compresses  its  charge  into  only  about  one 
third  its  natural  volume. 

The  third  drawing  shows  the  piston  going 
out  on  the  explosion  stroke.  The  burning 
of  the  fuel  at  the  beginning  of  this  stroke 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  gases  in  the 
cylinder  and  so  causes  them  to  expand. 
Since  the  valves  are  still  held  closed,  the 
gases  can  expand  only  by  forcing  the  piston 
out  to  the  other  end  .of  the  cylinder.  This 
explosion  stroke  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  piston  does  work  on  the  crank-shaft,  so 
it  is  also  called  the  working  stroke. 

The  fourth  drawing  shows  the  piston  re- 
turning on  the  fourth  and  last  stroke  of 
the  cycle.  The  exhaust  valve  has  been 
forced  open  mechanically,  and  the  piston 
forces  all  the  hot,  burned  gases  out  through 
;t.    When  the  piston  reaches  the  inner  end 


of  this  stroke,  the  exhaust  valve  closes,  and 
the  cycle  is  ended.  As  it  moves  out  again 
it  begins  the  suction,  or  the  admission, 
stroke  of  the  next  cycle. 

The  Need  of  a  Heavy  Flywheel 

When  a  four-cycle  engine  is  started,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  it  through  the  first  two 
strokes  of  this  cycle  by  hand  or  some  other 
mechanical  means.  Then  the  explosion  in 
the  third  stroke  gives  sufficient  impulse  to 
the  crank-shaft  and  the  flywheel  to  carry  it 
on  over  through  the  exhaust  stroke  of  that 
first  cycle  and  the  first  and  second  strokes 
of  the  succeeding  cycle  until  the  next  explo- 
sion takes  place. 

So  there  is  only  one  stroke  out  of  the  four 
in  which  the  piston  gives  force  to  the  crank- 
shaft. During- the  other  three  it  is  receiving 
force  from  the  shaft.  Thus,  one  easily  sees 
the  need  of  having  a  large  heavy  flywheel 
mounted  on  the  shaft.  During  the  working 
stroke  the  flywheel  absorbs  and  stores  up 
the  energy  or  force  that  is  given  out  by  the 
piston  from  the  explosion  that  takes  place 
behind  it.    Then  in  the  other  three  strokes 


Fig.  1  Fig.  2 

The  two-stroke  cycle 

it  gives  out  this  force  to  the  piston  to  keep 
it  moving,  and  to  the  belt  pulley  or  the  gear 
system  to  keep  the  engine  doing  its  work 
with  a  smooth  and  uniform  speed.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  action  of  this  flywheel,  the 
explosion  stroke  would  be  a  very  fast  one, 
the  exhaust  and  suction  strokes  considerably 
slower  and  the  compression  stroke  very 
much  slower.  So  that  each  cycle  would 
consist  of  a  powerful  jerk  followed  by  a 
slowing  down.  This  action  would  soon  ruin 
the  engine  and  the  machinery  which  it  was 
driving. 

The  two-stroke  cycle  is  more  complicated 
than  is  the  four.  This  is  because  there  are 
two  things  going  on^  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  compression 
chamber  separate  from  the  explosion  cham- 
ber and  cylinder  proper.  This  compression 
chamber  is  arranged  in  several  different 
ways.  But  we  will  consider  here  the  more 
common  one  using  the  crank-case. 

Figs.  1  and  2  will  help  to  illustrate  and 
explain  this  two-stroke  cycle.  They  show 
the  engine  after  it  has  been  started  up  and 
is  working  naturally.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder  there  are 
two  ports  which  are  alternately  covered  and 
imcovered  by  the  piston  as  it  travels  back 
and  forth.  One  of  these,  the  inlet  port,  is 
connected  by  a  passage  with  the  crank-case. 
Tne  other,  or  the  exhaust  port,  leads  directly 
into  the  open  air.  A  check  valve  opens 
from  the  carburetor  into  the  crank-case. 
And  of  course  the  crank-case  is  air-tight. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  piston  going  up  on  its 
compression  stroke  and  compressing  J:he 
charge  which  had  been  previously  admitted 
to  the  combustion  chamber.  Since  the  crank- 
case  is  air-tight,  this  tends  to  produce  a 
vacuum  in  the  crank-case.  But  in  order  to 
prevent  this  the  check  valve  from  the  car- 
buretor opens  at  this  time  and  admits  a 
charge  of  fuel  to  be  drawn  into  the  crank- 
case.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  upper 
end  of  its  compression  stroke,  ■  explosion 
takes  place. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  piston  at  the  outer  end 
of  its  explosion  stroke.  Just  before  reaching 
the  outer  end  of  this  stroke  the  piston  un- 
covers the  exhaust  port.  As  a  result,  a 
large  share  of  these  exhaust  gases  rushes 
out  through  this  port.  As  the  piston  comes 
down  on  the  explosion  stroke,  the  check 
valve  between  carburetor  and  crank-case  is 
closed,  and  so  the  piston  compresses  the 
charge  in  the  crank-case. 

Just  after  uncovering  the  exhaust  port  the 
piston  uncovers  the  inlet  port.  The  outrush 
of  the  burned  gases  has  lowered  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder.  So  when  the  inlet  port  is 
uncovered  the  compressed  charge  rushes 
from  the  crank-case  through  the  inlet  port 
into  the  cylinder. 

The  Value  of  the  Deflector  Plate 

Mounted  on  the  head  of  the  piston,  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  inlet  port  when  it  is 
open,  is  what  is  called  a  deflector  plate. 
This  causes  the  inrushing  charge  to  be 
thrown  up  along  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
toward  its  head  and  prevents  the  charge 
from  rushing  across  the  head  of  the  piston 
and  out  at  the  exhaust  port.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  flows  up  along  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  across  its  head  and  down  the  other 
side,  driving  the  old  burned  gases  ahead  of 
the  charge  and  forcing  them  out  through  the 
exhaust  port. 

Then  as  the  piston  starts  upward  again  on 
the  next  cycle  it  covers  first  the  inlet  port, 


then  the  exhaust  port.  It  compresses  the 
charge  that  is  in  the  cylinder  -and  sucks 
another  into  the  crank-case.  So  that  one 
stroke  of  the  cycle  might  be  called  the 
suction  and  compression  stroke,  while  the 
other  might  be  called  the  expansion,  exhaust 
and  inlet  stroke. 

Each  tjrpe  of  cycle  has  its  own  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  Each  has  its 
strong  adherents,  its  stanch  friends  and 
bitter  enemies  in  the  manufacturing  world. 

The  Advantages  of  Each 

The  four-cycle  has  this  very  decided  ad- 
vantage :  There  is  only  one  thing  going  on 
during  any  one  of  the  strokes  of  the  cycle. 
If  something  goes  wrong  with  an  engine, 
one  can  turn  it  slowly  through  a  complete 
cycle  and  determine  in  which  stroke  the 
fault  is  located. 

But  in  the  two-cycle  engine  there  are  two 
or  three  things  going  on  at  the  same  time 
during  each  stroke.  If  something  goes 
wrong  with  either  of  them,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  guess-work  about  which  it  is.  So 
that  it  is  generally  more  difficult  to  locate 
the  trouble  in  a  two-cycle  than  in  a  four- 
cycle engine. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  two-cycle  is 
much  more  simple  in  its  construction.  Its 
valves  are  ports  which  are  simply  covered 
and  uncovered  by  the  motion  of  the  piston. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  valve  levers, 
springs,  timing  gears,  and  so  on,  to  control 
the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  valves, 
as  it  is  in  the  four-cycle. 

In  the  two-cycle  the  explosions  are  just 
twice  as  frequent  as  they  are  in  the  four- 
cycle, and  so  an  engine  does  not  need  to 
be  nearly  so  large  or  so  hea\"y  in  order 
to   deliver   any   certain   amount   of  power. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  major  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  two  general 
types.  Certain  specific  examples  of  each  type 
will  show  these  advantages  or  disadvantages 
enlarged  or  decreased  because  of  special 
features  which  they  may  possess. 


Dirt-Fakers 

By  Robert  M.  McCabe 
^  ^jfl  OST  towns  that  have  ambition 
"  ''-^f,  to  change  their  spelling  to 
c-i-t-y  are  475^  per  cent,  real- 
estate  fakers,  25  per  cent,  pros- 
pects for  real-estate  fakers,  and 
the  uncounted  3~!4  per  cent,  just 
folks,  a  portion  of  which  are  honest  real- 
estate  handlers.  There  are  just  as  many 
different  kinds  of  real-estate  fakers  as  there 
are  champion  wrestlers  in  the  small-town 
field,  for  when  a  man  tries  publishing  a 
newspaper,  teaching  school,  peddling  farm 
machinery,  taking  orders  for  lightning-rods, 
selling  fruit-trees,  counting  eggs  in  the  cor- 
ner grocery,  barbering,  going  'short  on  a 
potato  speculation  and  teaching  scientific 
farming  by  mail,  and  falls  down  on  every 
assignment,  no  wonder  he  takes  a  flier  in 
real-estate  contortion  and  comes  through 
with  an  average  of  98 ;4  per  cent. 

It  has  been  decided  after  many  decades  of 
scientific  research  that  the  most  successful 
entries  in  the  field  of  dirt-faking  are  those 
that  have  had  previous  experience  in  ped- 
dling gold  bricks,  dispensing  electric  belts  or 
handling  Indian  cure-alls,  although  history 
teaches  us  that  some  adept  in  mine-planting 
frequently  gets  a  pure-reading  position  on  a 
preferred  page  in  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  applying  to  all 
men  who  eke  out  an  existence  selling  for  $40 
an  acre  land  that  they  had  to  get  at  least 
$6.50  for  to  make  a  profit,  and  on  which 
tney  had  put  up  an  option  totaling  $7.50, 
hfty  cents  of  which  was  real  money. 

There  are  some  mighty  fine  men  who  do  a 
little  real-estate  faking  now  and  then — but 
there  also  are  some  fine  men  who  don't. 
Even  J.  P.  Morgan  sold  a  little  real  estate 
occasionally.  He  would  release  his  strangle- 
hold on  a  small  block  at  $75,000  a  front  foot, 
provided  of  course  that  his  profit  on  every 
twelve  inches  were  $74,000.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller also  has  been  known  to  dabble  a  little 
bit  in  land  values,  and  No.  786.  the  gentleman 
in  a  striped  wool  suit,  with  closely  cropped 
hair,  who  occupies  cell  No.  42,  also  did  a 
little  dealing  in  the  Simon-pure  brand  of 
real-estate  faking  a  few  months  back. 


He  joyfully  chants  a  tuneful  melody 

Even  the  most  ardent  opponent  to  the 
talented  dirt-and-dollar  mixer  has  to  give  it 
to  the  party  in  a  frock  coat  and  striped 
trousers,  a  high  hat  and  passionate  vest,  a 
gold-headed  stick  and  a  four-carat  flasher 
decorating  his  vivid  shirt  face,  who  can 
make  the  ordinarily  keen  business  man  un- 
tightcn  at  the  rate  of  $8  an  acre  for  about 
12,000  acres  of  land  which  if  it  felt  a  few 
drops  of  real  rain  water  on  it  would  become 
so  swelled  tip  that  a  realistic  imitation  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius  after  a  heavy  meal  of  lobster 
salad  and  dill  pickles  would  result. 


Farm  and  Fireside.  April  26,  1913 

It  takes  a  real  genius  to  make  an  Iowa 
farmer  think  he  ought  to  sell  the  acres  on 
which  he  has  raised  everything  from  peaches 
to  triplets,  and  move  out  where  the  sun 
shines  twenty-two  hours  every  day  at  an 
average  speed  of  9914  degrees,  and  try  to 
raise  alfalfa  and  orange-blossoms  on  land 
that  long  before  caused  the  dyspepsia-proof 
sage-brush  to  give  up  the  battle  with  the 
high  cost  of  living.  But  they  have  just  thatj 
kind  of  genius  in  the  land-faking  line,  and' 
the  right  kind  of  well-developed  conversa- 
tion-distributor can  make  the  back-to-the- 
laud  devotee  believe  he  can  grow  anything 
from  blue  apples  to  canned  shrimp  on  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  Alamagordo  desert, 
provided  he  irrigates,  and  irrigating  the 
Alamagordo  is  a  cinch — when  it  is  done  in 
a  real-estate  office  in  Ohio. 

What  the  Dirt-Fakers  Teach  Us 

The  highly  tuned  faker  with  a  lot  of  sand 
and  cacti  he  might  sell  and  with  a  live 
prospect  listening  can  unwind  music  that 
would  make  the  three  Sirens  of  mythical 
days  look  like  forty-nine-year-old  chorus 
ladies  trying  to  start  in  the  Elsie  Janis 
class,  for  when  the  cash  is  near  and  the 
going  is  good  he  joyfully  chants  a  tuneful 
melody  to  the  effect : 

"Here's  a  beautiful  farm  in  Timbuctoo, 
th  ere  s  a  thousand  acres  in  it;  if  you  want 
to  farm  that's  the  place  for  you,  and  now's 
the  time  to  begin  it ;  perhaps  it  once  was  a 
desert  wild,  no  crops  but  sage  and  sand ;  but 
now,  to  make  it  very 
mild,  it's  seventy- 
dollar  land.  Maybe 
you'll  have  to  irri- 
gate, and  thus  get 
water  to  it ;  but  the 
cost  will  not  be  very 
great — and  say,  why 
don't  you  do  it  ?  You 
can  raise  string-beans 
and  lobsters  too.  and 
turtle-eggs  and  fish, 
and  cole-slaw,  pickles, 
Irish  stew — oh,  every 
sort  o'  dish.    He  sells 

the  farm  for  ten  thousand  yen,  then  beats  it 
home  to  town,  and  the  fellow  who  got  it 
don't  know  when  he  got  done  quite  so 
brown." 

Which  teaches  us  that  it  is  better  to  have 
ten  turnips  from  forty  acres  than  it  is  to 
have  40,000  acres  without  a  turnip  in  the 
cellar. 


Value  of  Baled  Fodder 

By  C.  J.  Griff ing 
P"OR  the  last  few  years  hay  has  been  so 
high  priced  that  it  did  not  pay  us  to  feed 
it.  We  made  more  money  by  selling  it  and 
looking  to  some  cheaper  food  for  the  winter- 
ing of  our  stock.  The  best  substitute  for 
hay  is  corn-fodder,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  its  value  more  and  more  every 
year.  Corn-fodder  brings  but  little  upon  the 
market,  but  is  a  good  substitute  for  hay  in 
home  feeding. 

One  objection  to  feeding  fodder  is  that 
it  is  clumsy  to  handle  unless  shredded  and 
so  bulky  that  it  is  hard  to  find  an  inside 
place  to  store  it.  Feeding  from  outside 
stacks  is  disagreeable  work  in  cold,  stormy 
weather.  Fully  one  third  of  the  value  of 
the  corn  crop  lies  in  the  feeding  value  of  the 
fodder,  and  if  this  is  allowed  to  remain  out 
in  the  weather  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  value 
is  lost. 

Baling  the  fodder  makes  its  feeding  better 
in  many  respects.  It  Solves  the  storage 
problem,  as  the  baled  fodder  takes  up  much 
less  room  than  loose  fodder.  It  is  conve- 
nient to  feed  also,  as  th«  baling  process 
breaks  the  stalks  into  short  bits,  thus  render- 
ing it  more  easily  handled.  With  a  good 
amount  of  baled  or  shredded  fodder  on  hand 
and  a  filled  silo,  a  farmer  is  safe  in  parting 
with  a  large  proportion  of  his  hay  when 
prices  are  as  high  as  they  have  been  the  last 
few  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  fodder  is  to  be  sold 
it  can  be  moved  more  readily  and  sold 
quicker  at  a  better  price  if  baled.  Fodder 
can  be  baled  direct  from  the  shock  so  that 
there  is  no  waste  of  labor  in  the  process. 


Give  the  Engine  Firm  Footing 

By  George  W.  Browij 

TE  SEE  many  gasolene  engines  being 
used  upon  the  farm  where  much  of  the 
efficiency  in  power  is  being  wasted  because 
the  power  plant  is  mounted  on  a  poorly 
constructed  base. 

The  pulling  power  of  a  motor  depends 
largely  upon  its  firmness  of  construction, 
and  a  good  engine  can  easily  lose  one  half 
its  power  efficiency  on  a  poorly  built  base. 

All  good  farm  engines  are  now  built  with 
a  heavy  cast  base,  or  box  base,  holding  the 
engine  parts  in  perfect  alignment,  bracing 
the  power  plant  in  every  direction,  and 
forming  as  well  a  receptacle  for  collecting 
waste  oils  and  grease. 

Whenever  the  engine  is  mounted  for  use 
either  on  a  truck  or  permanent  base,  a  heavy 
timber  base  or  a  concrete  base  should  be 
supplied. 

The  experienced  mechanic  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  successful  working  of  an  engine 
invariably  advises  a  concrete  base  in  which 
heavy  bolts  have  been  imbedded  for  fasten- 
ing the  motor  securely,  thus  removing  all 
vibrations  and  adding  to  its  efficiency. 
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Fight  Weeds  Before  Planting 
Them 

By  Wm.  J.  Coofjer 
V^EEDS  are  very  expensive,  and  there  is 
no  better  time  to  fight  them  than  right 
now.  This  may  sound  like  a  peculiar  state- 
ment, but  when  I  say  fight  them  with  your 
fanning-mill  you  will  begin  to  understand. 

I  have  known  farmers  who  sowed  their 
oats  year  after  year  without  ever  cleaning 
them,  and  then  wondered  where  the  yellow 
dock  and  other  weeds  all  came  from.  If 
you  wish  to  see  just  what  there  is  in  your 
oats  in  the  way  of  weed-seeds,  put  in  a 
screen  just  large  enough  so  that  the  oats 
will  not  pass  through  the  mesh.  Now  run 
a  bushel  or  two  of  oats  through  the  mill,  and 
see  what  you  find  in  your  screen-box.  It  is 
the  same  with  barley  and  other  small  grains. 
Beans  are  a  staple  crop  in  many  sections, 
and  are  usually  sowed  with  a  common  grain 
drill.  While  they  are  the  easiest  of  all 
grains  to  separate  the  weed-seeds  from, 
where  they  are  left  in  they  will  do  more 
harm  than  in  other  crops,  as  they  come  up 
in  the  row  where  the  cultivator  teeth  cannot 
get  them. 

Clover-seed  is  a  particularly  hard  seed  to 
clean,  as  it  has  to  be  cleaned  very  slowly  in 
order  to  do  a  good  job  and  not  blow  over 
all  the  seed.  The  separation  is  very  difficult 
because  the  seeds  are  small  and  of  one  size, 
requiring  often  to  be  run  through  the  mill 
several  times  before  the  seed  is  right. 


Starting  Asters  Outdoors 

By  C.  M.  Weed 

|NE  is  generally  advised  to  start  seedlings 
of  China  asters  indoors,  in  window- 
gardens,  hotbeds  or  greenhouses.  Many  peo- 
ple whc  do  not  care  to  take  this  trouble  buy 
their  plants  in  May  from  the  florist. 

The  China  aster  does  better,  however, 
when  the  seed  is  sown  outdoors.  It  is 
naturally  a  September  flower  and  is  most 
beautiful  at  that  season.  If  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  garden  in  May  the  young  plants 
will  be  ready  to  transplant  in  June  and  will 
be  stronger  and  better  than  if  started  under 
glass.  They  will  blossom  also  at  a  more 
seasonable  time. 

This  being  the  case,  everyone  should  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  these  attractive  flow- 
ers. The  Comet,  Crego,  JVIikado  and  Branch- 
ing asters  are  among  the  most  attractive 
sorts. 


My  Auto  Truck 

By  C.  R.  Bcishore 

pOR  several  years  I  have  been  consid- 
ering the  idea  of  getting  an  auto  truck 
to  go  to  market,  as  I  have  a  sixteen- 
•  mile  drive.  When  I  was  hauling  potatoes 
to  market,  it  took  me  about  eight  hours  going 
and  coming  with  my  three  horses  to  a  large 
top  spring  wagon.  Last  summer,  when  I  saw 
so  many  auto  trucks  in  the  city,  I  thought 
"Surely  that's  the  thing  for  me,"  and  finally, 
after  deep  consideration,  I  purchased  a  ton 
truck  of  the  high-wheeled  kind. 

I  have  used  it  now  for  several  months, 
and  I  am  delighted  with  it.  It  gives  satis- 
faction beyond  my  expectations.  So  far  I 
have  used  it  quite  freely  for  conveying  peo- 


My  average  speed  is  about  ten  miles 
an  hour 

pie  to  distant  places.  The  seating  capacity 
is  twelve  persons,  but  have  had  thirteen 
adult  passengers  in  it  for  a  forty-mile  drive. 
I  make  an  average  speed  of  about  ten  miles 
?.n  hour,  and  so  far  everybody  who  was  in 
it  enjoyed  it  very  much.  For  a  trip  of 
twenty  miles  distance — forty  miles  both 
ways — I  usually  get  $1  to  $1.25  per  head.  I 
had  $3  per  head  (eleven  passengers)  for 
the  longest  trip  I  have  made,  which  was 
sixty  miles  one  way.  This  trip  I  made  in  a 
little  over  six  hours. 

Two  Less  Horses  Needed 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  my  family 
and  all  who  go  with  us  to  travel  rapidly 
through  the  country,  see  what  other  people 


are  doing,  see  the  scenery  and  get  back  the 
same  day  without  having  tired  horses.  On 
Sunday  morning  we  can  sleep  an  hour  longer 
than  we  could  when  we  had  to  get  horses 
ready  to  hitch  up  to  go  to  church.  After 
the  services  we  are  home  half  an  hour  sooner 
than  with  horses. 

The  expenses  of  running  are  not  large, 
gasolene  being  the  greatest  factor.  About 
ten  gallons  are  required  for  fifty  miles  when 
I  have  a  load.  It  is  an  air-cooled  engine, 
which  I  prefer  to  a  water-cooled  engine. 
You  save  a  lot  of  bother  with  water,  es- 
pecially in  winter.  The  transmission  is  of 
the  planetary  type. 

I  have  two  speeds  forward  and  one  re- 
verse. The  tires  are  puncture-proof,  as  they 
are  solid  rubber.  The  box  is  six  feet  long 
behind  the  seat  and  forty-four  inches  wide, 
with  six-inch  flare  boards  on  top.  I  pur- 
chased the  truck  without  a  top  and  got  the 
top  made  at  home  for  twenty-five  dollars. 
I  usually  have  from  seven  to  nine  horses, 
but  now  I  can  do  with  two  less,  as  none  are 
needed  on  the  road. 

Editor's  Note — What  Mr.  Bashore  has 
said  of  his  auto  truck  is  doubtless  true  of  a 
new  machine,  but  in  time  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  the  occasional  overhauling  necessary 
would  add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  upkeep. 


It  is  only  fair  to  you,  your  neighbor,  and 
the  friendship  that  should  exist  between  you, 
that  all  division  fences  around  the  pasture- 
lands  be  in  first-class  repair  before  you  turn 
the  stock  to  grass. 

If  a  farmer  actually  has  a  place  of  busi- 
ness worthy  the  name,  and  produces  any- 
thing that  really  is  fit  for  sale,  why  should 
he  not  have  neat  letter-heads  and  return 
envelopes  printed  in  a  manner  that  will 
strikingly  convey  these  facts. 


Warranted  For 


FREIGHT  PAID  lo  any  elation  east  off  Rocky  Mouniains  except  Tex.,  Okla.,  Colo.,  N.D.,  S.D..  Wye,  Mont, 
N.M.,  La.,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.  on  orders  of  three  rolls  or  more.  Special  prices  to  these  States  on  request, 

INDESTRUCTIBLE   BY  HEAT,   GOLD,   SUN  OR  RAIN. 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  EVERY  RESPECT.    NO  SECONDS,  REMNANTS  OR  MILL  ENDS. 
Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.    Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.     We  refer  you  to  the  Southern  Illinois  National  Banlc 

Century  Manufacturing  Co.,  ISV  l'.h'-''iie'„ nIw  "vorK  cy. 


8£AUTIFY^^^  Protect  Most  Sacped  Spot 


I  Harmonious  Beauty  and  Permanent  Protection  are  Combined  in 

I  Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  and  Entrance  Arches. 

Special  prices  to  J.  Placed  around  the  community  burying  ground  they 
I  Laarches  and  Ceme-  are  an  expression  of  remembrance  and  devotion  by  the  living  and  give 
Itery  Ass  n  s.       ^C30»r^  the  last  resting  place  of  loved  ones  a  well-kept  appearance. 

Built  to  last,  of  heavy  galvanized  wire,  in  various  ornamen- 
•  Cal  patterns.  Are  cheaper  than  wood  and  much  more  orna- 
mental.  Designed  for  publicparks  and  private  grounds. 
lS^=7,-^       ""rife  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  1 
jgyiat-^-  Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Dept.  68,  Wackegan.IlI. 


In  1918— What? 


Many  a  car  will  run 
well  for  one  summer.  But 
in  five  years  from  now 
where  will  flimsy  cars  be? 
And  what  will  they  cost 
in  the  meantime? 

"Dear  Mr.  Olds:  I  have  run 
one  of  your  cars  for  75,000  miles, 
and  it  still  runs  as  well  as  any 
new  car  I  know." 

That's  from  one  of  the  letters 
which  come  to  me  constantly. 

And  legions  of  men  saying  such 
things  to  others  give  to  my  cars 
the  place  they  hold  after  26  years 
of  car  building. 

It  Isn't  Easy 

It  isn't  easy  in  these  days  of 
fierc-e  competition  to  build  a  really 
honest  car.  In  Reo  the  Fifth  it 
means  $200  more  than  such  a  car 
need  cost. 

And  nearly  all  that  extra  cost  is 
hidden.  It  is  years,  sometimes, 
before  users  learn  its  meaning. 


Note  what  it  means  to  the 
maker.  He  must  have  all  steel 
made  to  formula.  To  make  sure 


'By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

of  its  strength  he  must  analyze  it 
twice. 

Each  driving  part  must  be  given 
all  the  strength  it  needs,  then  50 
per  cent  extra  strength  must  be 
added. 

He  must  use  big  tires — we  use 
34x4 — to  cut  down  tire  upkeep. 
He  must  use  roller  bearings — we 
use  15 — where  common  ball  bear- 
ings cost  one-fifth  as  much. 

To  escape  all  flaws  he  must  use 
drop  forgings.  We  use  190.  He 
must  use  a  $75  magneto — a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor  —  big  brake 
drums,  big  springs. 

He  must  test  his  gears  in  a  50- 
ton  crusher.  He  must  test  his 
engines  for  48  hours  in  many  radi- 
cal ways. 

And  he  must  have  scores  of  in- 
spectors and  testers  watching 
every  part  of  that  car. 

To  the  User 

To  the  user  it  means  an  almost 
trouble-proof  car.  A  car  with  low 
cost  of  upkeep.  A  car  that  meets 
every  strain. 

A  car  that  continues,  year  after 
year,  to  render  perfect  service. 
And  a  car  that  saves  hundreds  of 


dollars  in  repairs,  upkeep  and 
trouble. 

You  get  this  all  in  Reo  the 
Fifth,  and  countless  users  know  it. 
And  you  get  it  at  an  underprice. 
For  all  this  extra  cost  is  saved  by 
our  wonderful  factory  efficiency. 

We  save  20  per  cent  in  one  way 
alone — by  building  a  single  model. 
Ever}'  machine  and  tool  in  this 
factory  is  adapted  to  this  one  car. 

And  we  make  all  our  own  parts. 
That's  how  a  car  such  as  I  de- 
scribe can  be  sold  at  the  Reo 
price. 

New  Control 

This  car  has  our  new  control. 
All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
one  center  rod,  entirely  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  done  by  moving  this 
rod  only  three  inches  in  each  of 
four  directions. 

There  are  no  levers  to  clog  the 
way  of  the  driver.  Both  brakes 
are  operated  by  foot  pedals.  And 
this  car,  like  all  the  leading  cars, 
has  the  left  side  drive. 


Write  for  our  catalog  and  we'll 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo  show- 
room.    They  are  everywhere! 


R. 


M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Reo  the  Fifth 


The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  Inches 
Tires— 

34  X  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  electric 

liehts 
190  Drop 

Forginc* 
Made  with 

5  and  2 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windslueld  not  incladed  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield, 
gas  tank  (or  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets— all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  $170). 

(Gray  &  Dans  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  on  extra  price,  if  wanted. ) 
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"The  Twin'. 


The 

^   7  H.  P.  Twin  Cylinder  has  the  reserve 

power  that  carries  you  at  any  pace  over 
any  road.  Through  deep  mud  and  sand 
and  up  steep,  rough  hills.  Wonderfully 
smooth  running  motor. 
Another  important  and  unique  comfort  feature  of  the  1913  Indian  is  the  equipment 
of  foot-boards  in  addition  to  pedals.  The  latter  are  in  reality  fitted  only  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  the  motor,  similar  to  cranking  an  automobile.  Once  started,  the 
rider  has  the  choice  of  two  comfortable  riding  positions  with  the  double  brake  action 
and  absolute  control  assured  in  each  instance. 

A  free  Demonstration  from  any  of  our  2000  dealer*  throughout  the  country 
Write  for  free  1913  literature  describing  all  models  and  improvements 

o  •       /  4  H.P.  Single,  $200 1  ,    ,  _ 
Pnces  -(7  ■^%2so]  f.o.b.  Factory 

THE  HENDEE  MFG.  CO.,  971  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


mdim 

MoTocxcle 


Chicago 


Denver 


Branches  and  Service  StatioBs: 
San  Franci«co  Toronto 


Adaata 


London 


Single  and  Double  Cylinders- 
Burns  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Gas 
or  Distillate — Simplest,  Most 
Powerful,  Reliable  and  Eco- 
nomical Engine  Made.  All 
Sizes,  11/2  to  50  H.  P. 
We  Will  Trust  You. 


Ttae  Only  Engine  that  Has  Solved 
the  Problem  of  Violent  Vibration 

This  is  the  famous  TEMPLE  whicil  stands  on  its 
feet — the  up-to-date  Economical  Engine  that 
has  won  every  prize  contest  against  well  known 
makes.   PracticaUyno  vibration!  Explosions  take 
place  low  down  close  to  the  ground  whicn  absorbs  and 
does  away  with  the  shock  and  strain  on  the  engine.  In 
every  other  engine  sxplosions  occur  high  up,  causing  vio- 
lent vibrations  that  reduce  life  of  engine.  Crank  Shaft  over 
Cylinder  secores  perfect  lubrication  by  gravity.    Ko  other 
engine  has  this!  "TEMPLE",  alone,  has  downward  lubrication 
—hence  less  friction  and  greater  power  from  every  pint  offheU 

30  Days  Free  Trial— Easy  Terms 

Don't  bay  an  Engine  until  you  have  investigated  the  '*TEMPLE."- 
Most  powerful,  economical,  reliable,  easiest  starting,  strongest  engine 
built.  Prove  these  claims  by  30  days  free  trial  test.  Your  credit  is  good. 
Wrife  Today  For  Big  Special  Offer  and  Full  Particulars. 
THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  (BO  Years  In  Business)  100  Meagher  St.,  Chicsgo.  IB. 


GUARANmD 
fOR  10  YEADS 


JPA/NT 


FREIGHT 
PAID 


Century  House  Paint,  made  in  all  colors;  in  1  gallon  cans;  only  $1.20 per  gallon. 
Century  Barn  and  Bool  Painl,  Red,  Gray,  or  Green,  1  gallon  cans  only  65c  per  gallon. 
Freight  paid  on  6  gale,  or  more  Co  any  station  east  of  Bocky  Mountains,  except  K,  &  8.  Dak 
Col..  K.  Mex..  Tex.,  Okla..  Miss..  Ala..  La.,  Ga..  and  Fla.  Delivered  FBEE  to  these  statei 
for  5c  per  gallon  additional.  These  prices  gaaranteed  lor  4  weeks  only — order  o<*r.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Century  ready  mixed  paint  looks  best  lasts  longest. 

Reference— Southern  III.  Nat'l.  Bank.  Catalog  and  Color  Cards  Free,  Write  today. 
Centory  Mlg.  Co..  Dept.  211 .  E.  Sl.Loais.Ill.orDepI  211.  290  Fiflh  Ave..  New  York  City. 


"That  surely  is  restful  tobacco** 

While  you  are  giving  the  team  a 
little  breathing  spell,  light  up  a  pipeful 
of  rich,  fragrant  Velvet — the  smoothest 
tobacco. 

It's  mighty  fine!  The  best  tobacco 
you  ever  tasted. 

And  here  is  why  it  is  so  good. 
Velvet  is  made  of  the  choicest  Burley 
leaf — the  best  pipe  tobacco  that  grows. 
Only  the  tender,  ripe  middle  leaves  are 
used,  and  these  are  aged  and  aged 
until  not  a  bit  of  bite  remains.  Then 
it's  packed  in  a  moisture- 
proof  tin  that  keeps  it  good. 

Velvet  is  a  smoke  that  will 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  man. 

Don 't  go  another  day  without 
this  splendid  tobacco.  You 
want  the  best.    Get  Velvet. 


in. .... 


TOBACCO 


I  Garden  and  Orchard  I 

Where  Strawberries  are 
Nuggets 

By  George  H.  Dacy 


Farm  and  Fireside.  April  26,  1913 

lent  condition  and  tilth.  His  soil  was  rich 
in  plant-food  elements  in  consequence  of 
generous  applications  of  bone-meal  and 
carefully  conserved  and  thoroughly  rotted 
manure.  He  protected  his  seedlings  from 
the  ravages  of  insect  pests  by  intensive 
spraying  and  the  use  of  poison  baits,  so  that 
the  crop  matured  to  a  bountiful  luxuriance 
productive  of  large,  uniformly  shaped, 
luscious  berries. 

This  fruit-grower  kept  accurate  account 
of  the  expenses  involved  in  the  production 
of  his  crop,  as  well  as  the  income  from  the 
sale  of  the  berries  which  were  marketed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fruit-Growers' 
Association.  At  the  end  of  the  season  when 
he  figured  out  his  net  return  from  the  straw- 
berries he  found  that  his  profit  amounted  to 
$1,000  per  acre,  his  g^oss  income  being 
$1,400  per  acre. 

Eight  Hundred  Crates  per  Acre 

He  had  successfully  raised  eight  hundred 
crates  of  berries  per  one  hundred  and  sixty 
square  rods  of  area,  and  this  fruit  had  sold 
for  $1.75  per  crate.  If  the  price  obtained 
for  the  berries  had-  been  as  high  as  that 
recently  received,  namely  $2.50  per  crate, 
his  gross  return  per  acre  would  have  been 
$2,000.  There  are 
many  other  cases  of 
growers  who  have 
gained*  a  net  income 
of  $300  to  $500  per 
acre,  returns  which, 
although  not  nearly 
so  striking  as  the 
foregoing  result, 
nevertheless  indicate 
the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  berry  cul- 
ture in  the  Ozarks 
where  painstaking 
management  is  prac- 
tised in  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  high-class  berries. 

Of  course  the  fundamental  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Ozark  strawberry  belt  is  the 
efficient  marketing  organization  which  com- 
bines all  the  producers  and  enables  them  to 
place  on  the  market  a  product  of  uniform 
excellence.  During  a  full  year  one  thou- 
sand car-loads  of  strawberries  are  not  un- 
commonly shipped  out  from  this  district. 
There  is  one  small  town  in  the  strawberry 
belt  that  has  shipped  thirty  car-loads  of 
berries  a  day  and  in  excess  of  three  hundred 
car-loads  during  the  season. 


The  high  cost  of  living  might  be  reduced 
considerably  by  reducing  the  number  of 
loafers  that  have  to  be  fed. 


NE  of  the  larg- 
est strawberry 
centers  in  the 
world  is  southwestern 
Missouri.  It  annually 
ships  out  hundreds  of 
car-loads  of  this  fruit 
which    commands  a 
top  price  on  the  mar- 
kets.   This  region  be- 
came    prominent  in 
rjl  1  ,  berry  culture  on  ac- 
count  of  its  favorable 

.   climate,    its  accessi- 

bility  to  central  mar- 
kets and  its  fertile  soils,  on  which  the 
strawberries  mature  into  large-sized  fruit. 

Even  with  these  favorable  natural  con- 
ditions the  berry  industry  of  the  Ozark 
fruit  belt  would  have  never  attained  its 
existent  prominence  were  it  not  for  the 
organization  of  a  co-operative  marketing 
society  which  rendered  possible  the  shipping 
of  a  product  of  uniform  type  and  quality  to 
the  best  markets  and  in  consequence  of 
obtaining  for  it  the  highest  prices. 

An  Average  of  $2.50  per  Crate 

Last  year  the  members  of  the  Ozark 
Fruit-Growers'  Association  received  an  aver- 
age price  of  $2.50  per  crate  for  their  berries, 
whereas  the  independent  producer  the  coun- 
try over  was  glad  to  market  his  fruit  at 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  crate.  This  extra  high 
price  paid  for  the  Association  berries  was 
on  account  of  this  fruit  being  of  a  uniformly 
superior  quality  and  also  because  it  was  so 
carefully  sorted  and  graded. 

The  stamp  of  the  Association  on  a  box 
of  fruit  was  a  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 
At  present  there  are  approximately  one 
thousand  Missouri  strawberry-growers,  who 
are  annually  producing  something  like  eight 
thousand  acres  of  berries,  and  who  are 
marketing  their  fruit  under  the  direction  of 
the  Association. 

The  average  producer  raises  from  five  to 
ten  acres  of  strawberries  each  year,  in  many 
cases  he  is  a  general  farmer,  poultryman  or 
orchardist  who  grows  the  berries  merely 
because  they  constitute  an  excellent  cash 
crop  to  be  produced  as  a  side-line.  Prac- 
tically all  the  soil  upon  which  these  berries 
are  produced  is  of  a  loose  or  sandy  loam 
origin.  These  soils,  in  the  main,  are  virgin 
in  nature,  being  in  cut-over  areas  atrd  ac- 
cordingly especially  rich  in  humus.  The 
berries  are  grown  on  a  given  piece  of  land 
only  once  every  five  or  six  years,  other 
crops  being  used  in  rotation. 

In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  strawberry  soil  in 
the  form  of  raw  rock  phosphate  or  bone- 
meal  after  the  first  crop  is  produced,  but, 
aside  from  this  and  the  use  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure,  no  resort  has  to  be  made  to 
artificial  fertilization.  In  case  the  land  is 
not  stony,  it  is  necessary  to  mulch  the  crop 
with  wheat-straw  in  order  to  conserve  soil 
moisture  and  to  insure  vigorous  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  young  strawberry  plants. 

Stones  as  a  Useful  Mulch 

Peculiar  as  it  may  seem,  the  stones  and 
small  rocks  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the 
Ozark  districts  are  beneficial,  in  that  they 
rapidly  absorb  heat 
and  radiate  it  to  the 
soil,  while  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  they  con- 
serve soil  moisture  by 
preventing  wasteful 
surface  evaporation, 
as  they  form  a  pro- 
tective covering  over 
the  land.  Of  course 
if  the  stones  are  ex- 
tremely numerous 
they  are  detrimental 
to  strawberry  culture, 
but  where  care  is 
used  in  selecting  the 

berry    site    this    condition    rarely  occurs. 

Throughout  this  berry  belt  the  profits 
obtained  annually  by  the  growers  are  very 
attractive,  the  average  range  being  a  gross 
return  of  from  $100  to  $300  per  acre.  A 
man  can  gain  a  pleasant  and  profitable  liveli- 
hood from  his  $100  per  acre  crop,  as  the 
cost  of  production  is  not  at  all  exorbitant 
in  the  case  of  the  berry  crop.  There  is  a 
notable  example  of  one  experienced  grower 
who  recently  conducted  an  experiment  on 
his  home  berry-patch  to  ascertain  just  how 
large  a  profit  it  was  possible  to  obtain  per 
acre. 

This  producer  used  the  best  and  most 
vigorous  of  plants  for  his  sets  and  started 
thcni  in  a  well-prepared  secd-bcd  of  excel- 

0  • 

«   Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  good  farming  is  good  reading,  % 

{  good  thinking  and  good  work  $ 

•  o 
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Making  Over  an  Old  Orchard 

By  Wm.  J.  Coop)er 

ABOUT  ten  years  ago  I  bought  a  small 
place  on  which  there  was  about  two  acres 
of  old  orchard.  The  trees  were  neglected 
and  iintrimmed.  and  where  some  had  died 
or  had  blown  down  the  ground  had  been  left 
vacant,  and  the  orchard  had  been  unplowed 
for  years.  The  season  before  I  bought  it,  it 
did  not  produce  enough  fruit  to  pay  to 
gather. 

Neighbors  said  it  would  never  pay  to 
bother  with.  The  only  thing  to  do,  in  fact, 
was  to  cut  it  down.  Now  I  reasoned  that 
it  took  a  long  time  to  grow  an  orchard,  and 
I  was  getting  older  every  year,  so  I  decided 
to  experiment  with  it  for  a  time  at  least. 

Beginning  about  the  first  of  March,  I  gave 
it  a  very  thorotigh  and  scientific  trimming,  I 
say  scientific  in  that  I  tried  to  trim  according 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  successful  fruit- 
growers in  our  latitude.  This  is  important, 
for  ignorant  trimming  of  an  orchard  is 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  the 
trimming  of  an  orchard  does  not  mean 
necessarily  cutting  the  orchard  all  to  pieces. 

I  did  not  put  any  manure  on  the  orchard, 
as  I  did  not  believe  it  was  needed.  Early  in 
the  spring  I  plowed  it  deep  and  hired  a  man 
to  spade  around  the  trees  where  the  plow 
could  not  go.  I  then  harrowed  it  down 
very  thoroughly. 

I  did  not  put  any  crop  on  the  orchard  that 
season.  Instead  I  harrowed  it  at  periods, 
keeping  it  cultivated  all  summer. 

I  sprayed  three  times,  the  first  time  in 
March,  which  was  the  most  thorough  one  of 
all.  The  trunks  as  well  as  all  the  limbs  were 
saturated.  I  sprayed  again  in  May  just  as 
the  blossoms  began  to  fall,  and  again  about 
the  middle  of  August. 

I  did  not  thin  at  all ;  it  did  not  need  it. 
There  were  about  eighty  trees  in  all.  and  I 
picked  175  barrels  of  good  apples,  for  which 
I  got  $1.85  per  barrel.  I  also  sold  enough 
culls  and  cider  stock  to  bring  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  that  old  orchard  to  over  $400. 

It  has  not  done  so  well  every  year,  but  I 
have  never  been  without  apples  to  use  any 
season,  and  several  seasons  I  did  better  than 
I  did  the  first  season.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  healthy  old  orchard  of 
the  proper  varieties  can  be  put  on  a  profit- 
able basis  when  intelligently  handled.  Lots 
of  these  old  orchards  can  be  picked  up  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  country. 
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Spraying  Currants  for  Worms 

By  T.  Greiner 

/^URRANT-WORMS  are  very  destruc- 
^  live  if  let  alone.  Do  not  let  them 
alone,  for  it  is  easy  to  control  them.  Buy 
some  white  hellebore  powder.  Every  drug- 
gist keeps  it.  Use  about  a  tablespoonful  to 
the  bucket  of  water. 

Load  your  sprayer — knapsack,  compressed 
air,  or  whatever  sprayer  it  may  be — and 
spray.  Do  this  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of 
worms  are  noticed.  Delay  means  danger, 
perhaps  destruction  of  crop.  Dusting  the 
dew-wet  bushes  with  hellebore  powder  will 
also  give  relief.  So  will  spraying  with  any 
spray  liquid  in  which  a  little  arsenate  of  lead 
has  been  mixed.  Whatever  you  do,  or  use, 
act  promptly,  and  be  thorough. 


Soils  That  Will  Grow 
Asparagus 

By  M.  Roberts  Conover 

ASPARAGUS  depends  upon  its  extensive 
root  system  for  its  rapid  growth,  and  as 
these  roots  are  succulent,  tender  and  grow 
rapidly  when  young,  a  light,  friable  soil 
offering  little  resistance  to  their  extension  is 
necessary. 

Soil  that  is  actually  wet  most  of  the  time 
will  not  maintain  healthy  roots.  The  as- 
paragus-root has  not  the  equipment  of  large 
air-cells  which  belong  to  aquatic  plants, 
insuring  to  their  tissues  a  supply  of  air, 
hence  asparagus-roots  will  decay  under  such 
conditions. 

Whether  the  soil  be  red,  black  or  yellow, 
the  essential  thing  is  a  certain  proportion 
of  sand,  insuring  ready  drainage.  Some 
very  fine  asparagus  is  grown  upon  red  soil 
and  also  upon  soil  that  appears  almost  black 
after  a  rain.  Those  soils  whose  blackness, 
yellowness  or  redness  is  due  to  clay  should 
not  be  used.  The  soil  cannot  be  judged 
entirely  by  its  color  or  by  its  mechanical 
composition,  but  by  its  action  after  a  heavy 
rain.  Clayey  soils  unfit  for  asparagus  stay 
packed,  and  sandy  soils  are  loose.  That  is 
the  difference. 

In  preparing  for  the  asparagus-bed.  the 
soil  should  be  of  mealy  character  below  the 
'level  of  the  roots.  Previous  tillage  and  deep 
plowing  should  precede  asparagus-planting. 


On  the  other  hand,  soil  that  is  too  dry 
is  a  severe  test  upon  the  roots  in  dry 
weather,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
moisture-holding  material  in  the  soil.  Com- 
post or  the  rotting  foliage  of  some  cover 
crop  meets  the  need  best,  insuring  protection 
against  the  injurious  effect  of  dry  weather 
later  in  summer. 


Poison-ivy 


Do  You  Know  Poison- Ivy? 

By  C.  M.  Weed 

TN  MANY  locali- 
ties  poison-ivy  is 
permitted  to  mul- 
tiply along  walls 
and  highways  un- 
molested. Yet  it  is 
a  real  menace  to  the 
health  of  many  peo- 
ple and  causes  great 
suffering,  especially  to  children.  There  may 
be  some  excuse  for  leaving  it  in  out-of-the- 
way  places,  but  it  should  certainly  be  ex- 
terminated near  houses  and  public  roads. 

Poison-ivy  is  readily  known  by  the  three 
characteristic  leaflets  on  each  leaf.  Their 
form  is  well  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
only  vine  with  which  they  are  likely  to 
become  confused  is  the  Virginia  creeper,  or 
woodbine,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  ivy. 
But  this  plant  has  five  leaflets  to  each  leaf. 

The  Difference  in  the  Fruit 

The  fruits  of  these  two  plants  also  differ 
greatly.  Those  of  poison-ivy  are  grayish 
white  and  only  about 
as  large  as  a  small  pea. 
Those  of  the  Virginia 
creeper  are  deep  black 
and  much  larger. 

The  botanists  clas- 
sify the  forms  of 
poison-ivy  into  three 
distinct  species,  but 
these  all  look  alike  to 
the  man  who  wants  to 
be  rid  of  them.  One 
kind  climbs  trees  by 
means  of  sucker-like  rootlets  sent  out  from 
the  woody, stem.  Another  trails  along  the 
ground  and  sends  up  erect  branches. 

Many  people  seem  absolutely  immune  to 
its   poison.     Others    are   immune   at  most 


Virginia  creeper 


times,  but  may  be  susceptible  during  hot 
weather,  when  they  are  perspiring  freely. 
Others  cannot  safely  go  near  the  leaves  or 
stems  at  any  time. 

The  only  effective  way  to  get  rid  of 
poison-ivy  is  to  pull  it  up  and  burn  it,  root 
and  branch.  The  best  time  to  pull  it  up  is 
in  the  spring  when  the  ground  has  thawed 
out  and  the  leaves  have  not  developed.  At 
this  time,  if  you  are  immune  and  will  wear 
gloves  as  an  additional  precaution,  you  can 
do  a  lot  of  good  in  a  short  time  by  pulling 
and  piling  the  ivy.  If  not  immune  yourself 
hire  someone  who  is. 

This  is  a  matter  of  community  interest. 
Get  the  local  grange,  improvement  society  or 
woman's  club  interested,  and  have  the  entire 
neighborhood  made  safer  in  this  respect. 
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Spraying  Grape- Vines 

By  T.  Greiner 

READER  asks  about  spraying  grape- 
vines for  San  Jose  scale.  This  insect 
attacks  a  good  many  different  trees  and 
plants,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  on  my 
grapes.  I  must  spray  for  mildew  and  black 
rot  more  than  for  any  insect  that  attacks 
the  grape.  The  berry-worm  gives  trouble 
sometimes.  The  spraying  for  grape  diseases 
that  I  have  usually  found  most  effective  is 
that  on  the  dormant  wood,  posts,  wires,  etc., 
in  early  spring,  with  an  almost  saturated 
solution  of  common  green  or  iron  copperas, 
or  with  copper-sulphate  solution,  say  one 
pound  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  gallons  of 
water.  This  should  be.  followed  by  later 
sprayings  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Keep  the  foliage  covered  with  Bordeaux, 
and  you  will  have  little  trouble  from  rot  or 
mildew.  If  grape  leaf-hoppers  give  trouble, 
spray  along  in  July,  or  whenever  you  see 
little  yellowish  wingless  insects  (the  nymphs) 
on  the  under  side  of  the  lower  leaves,  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  some  tobacco 
extract  has  been  added.  If  other  insects  like 
rose-chafer  are  present,  arsenate  of  lead, 
eight  pounds  to  one  hundred  gallons  and  a 
little  cheap  molasses,  may  also  be  added, 
thus  making  a  general-purpose  spray.  Just 
before  making  this  spray,  in  the  second 
week  of  July,  remove  the  suckers  from  lower 
part  of  the  plants,  which  will  remove  also 
the  greater  part  of  the  nymphs  and  eggs. 


Certain-teed 


(Quality  Cert-ified — Durability  Guaran-(ee</) 

RooBng  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

It' s  the  best  you  can 
buy.  Look  for  the 
Certain-teed  label 
of  quality  and  15- 
year  wear  guarantee 
on  every  roll  an  derate 
of  shingles.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  prices — he 
can  save  you  money. 

Get  Our  New  Book — 

"Modem  Building  Ideas  and  Plans" — It  would 

ordinarily  sell  for  SI,  but  as  it  shows  the  various  uses 
of  Certain-teed  Roofing,  we  will  send  it  to  you  for 
2Sc — or  you  can  get  it  FREE  from  your  lumber,  hard- 
ware or  building  material  dealer. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

York.  Pa. 
MiimeapolU 


GeneraJ  Roofing 


The  World's  largest 

mSDiif  sctarer  of 
Boofinss  and  Build- 
ms  Papers 


E.  St.  Louis.  lU. 
S&n  Francisco 


ManeiUes,  10. 
Winnip^,  Can. 


iUGHTNING  ROD! 

9c  PER  FOOT 

Best  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

A  better  condoctor  than  reqoired  by  In- 
Borance  Companies.  System  complete  witb 
full  directions  for  installing.  No  agents. 
You  get  wholesale  price. 
Buy  Direct— On  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 
Pay  after  yon  are  satisfied.   Our  Rods  are 
secorely  protecting  thoasands  of  farm  homes 
and  will  protect  yoors.    Write  postal  for 
FREE  book  on  lightning  protection.  Tells 
plainly  just  the  facts  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in.  Ask  for  it  today. 

Tbo  J.  A.  Scott  Companyl 

Dept.  F2,  Detroit,  MichT^ 
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Deere  Implements, 


1 


John  Deere  Wagons 

No  other  implement  on  the  farm  ia  used 
as  much  as  the  wagon.  Nothing  is  more 
abused.  Consequently  the  wagon  should 
have  the  quality  to  withstand  this  usage. 

John  Deere  Wagons  are  built  of  oak  and 
hickory — the  best  material  known  for 
wagon  making.  They  stand  up  under  the 
most  severe  tests,  and  give  the  satisfaction 
you  want. 

John  Deere  Ironclad  Wagons 

A  booklet  that  gives  you  valu- 
able pointers  on  how  to  buy  a 
wagon,  and  other  interesting 
articles  that  you  should  know 
about.    See  lower  right  band 
corner  of  ad.  and  see  how 
"to  get  the  books  you 
want." 


Dain  Hay 
Tools 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrows  and  Corn  Planters 

This  spring  pressure  harrow  pulverizes  your  soil  thoroughly  and  puts  it  in 
condition  to  grow  the  biggest  crop  you  ever  raised.  The  extraordinary  fleri- 
bility  of  John  Deere  Disc  Harrows  due  to  spring  pressure,  insures  thorough  cul- 
tivation of  your  entire  field.    It  leaves  small  middles  and  cuts  out  dead  furrows. 

John  Deere  Com  Planters 

The  great  accuracy  of  drop  is  what  nat-  '^j 
urally  interests  you  most.  John  Deere 
Planters  give  the  highest  accuracy 
of  drop  attainable.  Repeated  tests 
show  ten  to  fifteen  bushel  per  acre  in  favor 
of  accurate  planting.  You  profit  by  the 
increased  yield  due  to  perfect  stand,  by 
additional  years  of  service  and  freedom  from  break  down. 

Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Seed  Beds  and  More  and  Better  Com 
Two  books  that  will  prove  a  great  help  to  you  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  your  land  for  seed,  and  the  planting  of  corn. 
These  books  contain  valuable  suggestions  by  men  who 
are  experienced  on  those  subjects.  "To  get  the  books 
you  want,"  see  lower  right  hand  comer  of  ad. 


Use  Dain  Hay  Tools  and  put  up  your 
hay  quicker,  better  and  more  economiceilly 
than  with  any  other  hay  tools. 

The  Dain  Hay  Loader  is  easy  to  oper- 
ate. Simple  construction,  few  parts,  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Material  and  work- 
manship of  the  known  Dain  standard, 
proven  by  service  to  be  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy. Ask  your  John  Deere  Dealer 
about  the  Dain  line. 

Dain  Hay  Loader  and  Side 
Delivery  Rake  ^^'jo-jf-t 

^these  toolstohandle  yotir  hay  rapid- 
^  ly  and  economically.  Should  you 
want  information  about  other 
Dain  hay  tools,  tell  us  which 
tool  you  are  interested  in. 
Seejower  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  ad.  how  "to  get 
the  books  you  want." 
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Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


Reduces  the  draft;  makes  your  haul- 
ing easy;  the  roller  bearings  do  that. 
Haul  larger  loads,  make  fewer  trips. 


save  time.  Your  time  is  worth  money 
to  you. 

You  do  the  same  work  with  one 
horse  less;  if  you  now  use  three  horses 
you  will  only  need  two;  if  you  use  four, 
three  will  do  the  work. 


No  repair  bills  to  pay;  no  tires  to 
reset;  the  Davenport  Roller  Bearing 
Steel  Wagon  is  practically  everlasting. 
The  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

The  steel  spokes  don't  pick  up  and 
carry  the  mud  like  wooden  spokes; 
they  cut  through  it. 

Ask  to  see  the  Davenport  wagon  at 
your  John  Deere  Dealer's. 

When  The  Going  is  Hard 

Containing  twenty-six  articles 
wagons.^  Tells  you  why  the  dish 
is  put  into  the  wooden  wheels 
and  other  things  you  should 
know  about.    It  is  interesting 
and  you'll  like  it.  Lower  right 
hand  corner  of  ad.  tells  how 
"to  get  the  books  you  want." 
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Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them  illustrates  and 
describes  the  most  complete  line  of  farm  implements  made. 
TeUs  when  and  how  to  use  them  under  varying  conditions — 
answers  questions  about  farm  machinery  and  is  a  practical 
encyclopedia  for  the  farm.    It  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it.    Write  today  for 
"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them.'! 
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John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Moline,  111. 


Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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R  CS,  V  "Triumph" 
Gasolene  Engines 

Popular  Farm  Power 

Develop  even  more  than  rated  horse- 
power. Easily  started,  smooth-running, 
dependable.    Economical  in  use  of  fuel. 

Speed  easily  increased  or  decreased.  Best 
type  of  magneto  on  the  market.  Portable 
and  stationary  engines. 

Ught 

WeU  Buflt 
Durable 
Neat 

Compact 


R  &  V  "Triumph"  Engines  can  be  fur- 
nished in  sizes  1  to  12-hp.,  with  the  hopper- 
cooling  system.  This  cooling  system  does 
away  with  tank,  pump,  piping  and  fittings, 
malang  a  neat,  compact  engine  noted  for 
its  good  working  qualities.  No  air-cooled 
engine  troubles  to  contend  with. 


Letting  Gasolene  Do  It 

Tells  you  how  to  lessen  your  work 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  every 
season  of  the  year.    Get  this  book 
and  see  how  your  work  can  be 
made  easier,  at  the  s-me  time 
saving  you  money.  Lower  right 
hand  comer  of  ad,  tells  you  how 
"to  get  the  books  you  want."  . 
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"To  Get  the  Books  YouWant" 

Write  to  us  at  once  stating  which  books 
you  want,  and  they  will  be  mailed  free. 
To  be  sure  that  you  get  a  copy  of  "Better 
Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them" 
ask  us  for  Package  No.  X  71. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  26,  19 1 3 


The  Sulky  with  the  Steel  Frame  and  the 
Patent  Auto  Foot-Shift 

A  Two-TTay  Sulky  Plow  with  a  steel  frame — a  great  imjH'ovement  in  two- 
way  plows.    Something  you  have  never  seen  before. 

Strong,  neat  in  appearaace,  all  st*el  and  malleable, — not  cumbersome  east 

iron,  no  surplus  weight  and  the  lightest  draft  sulky  ever  built. 

Notice  the  patent  atrto  foot-shift  pedals  in  the  ilhistration  below.  They 

operate  like  the  foot  pedals  of  an  automobile.  Press  the  foot  pedal;  tiafs  all  yon  do  to  shift 
the  bottoms.    Or.  if  yon  choose,  do  it  with  the  hand  lerer. 

He  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow  is  always  in  balance,  whether  operated 

by  man  or  boy. 

Some  of  the  Good  Things  About  the 
John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 


1.  steel  Frame 

Makes  plow  strong,  light   draft,  neat  in 
appearance  and  durable, 
a.  Steel  Arch 

Special  channel  steel,  one  of  the  strongest 
shapes  into  which  steel  is  rolled. 
3.  An  Steel  and  MaHeable 

Practically  unbreakable.    You  can  pound 
any  part  of  it  with  a  hammer. 
4^  jMne  JCaUeable  Beam  daxape 

Hitch  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired. 

5.  Slat  Steel  Levers 

Handy,  easy  to  operate,  positive,  strong. 

6.  Jjong  Frame 

.\jways  in  p«fect  balance,  whether  used  by 
man  or  boy. 

7.  Long  Hange  Shift 

Our  patent  auto  foot  shift  operates  easily. 


It  is  really  apower  shift  when  plowis  in  motion. 
Most  perfect  and  convenient  foot  shift  ever 
iDvented. 

8.  ClilUed,^teeI,  or  Combination  ChfTled  and 

Steel  Bott  oms 
Can  be  fitted  with  bottoms  for  any  soil  and 
to  work  under  ail  conditions. 

9.  Removable  Sibin  Pieces 
Easy  to  take  oS  and  replace. 

10.  Wide  Truck 

Staunch  on  hillside  work.    Steady  running. 

11.  FootXdft 

Plow  always  under  control  of  feet — ^handsfree 
to  control  the  team. 

12.  Made  in  the  East  for  Eastern  Conditionfl 
By  men  who  have  made  eastern  soils  and  the 

plows  best  suited  for  them,  a  life's  work. 


Let  us  tell  goa  mme  about  the  John  Deere  Ttoa-Way  Plow.    Don't  btcy  a  pioie 

nntil  you  know  aU  about  this  one.    Just  write  us  saying  you  are  iTiterested 


Get  This  Book  Free 

Better  Farm  Implements 
and  How  to  Use  Them.'' 
fells  how  t<J  adjust  and 
farm  implements 
nder  varying  condi- 
tions- It  has  apraeti- 
al  ency  clopedi  a  f  or 
the  farm. 
Write  at  once;  to 
be  sure  that  you 
gef'BetterFarm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them,"  ask 
for  Package  No.  TW  71 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 


Moline,  Illinois 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


A  Leading 
Woman's  Magazine 

The  Woman's  World  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  magazine  ever  printed  for  the 
money;  in  fact,  is  superior  to  many 
magazines  selling  for  more  than  this.  It 
is  not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  but 
Its  columns  are  full  of  the  choicest  literar- 
ture  that  money  can  buy.  The  contents 
fA  the  Woman's  World  are  selected  with 
a  view  of  entertaining  and  educating  its 
reaflf  rs.  It  is  a  big  value  at  a  low  price. 
Kvt-ry  farmer  in  the  country  shoula  taJce 
this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
Woman's  Wrrrld  without  cost  in  connec- 
tion with  Farm  and  Fireside. 
You  can  get  the  leading  medium-priced 
woman's  publication  for  one  whole 
year  without  cost  by  extending  your 
own  subscription  to  Farm  and 
FiBEPTDK  ono  year. 
Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  J 

regular  price  50  cent*  '  B«(k  for 

Woman's  World,  one  year    [  SO  cents 

regular  price  35  cmU  ' 

Send  your  order  at  once  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Sprin^ield,  Ohio 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
THRESHING 

Every  year  individual  threshing  Is  beeomfn^  more 
popular.  More  grain  better  cleaned  and  no  dan- 
serous  delay  waiting  for  merchant  thresher.  Onr 
Farquhar  Rake  Separator  is  especiaJiy  designed 
for  producing  thorough  ser\ice  at  mininnim 
operating  expense.  Fewest  possible  parts,  runs 
sTiooth  and  rejriilar,  eveT  provision  for  clean 
threshing  of  ail  grams.  We  earnestJy  solicit  In- 
vestigatton.  Farquhar  Threshers  stand  all  tests- 
Three  styles— 20  to  40  inch  cylinders.  Also  Saw 
UiUs,  Engines,  Boilers,  Gas  Fpe:^"^'' 
Write  for  new  catalog. 

A.  B.  FASaUHAR  Ce^  Ud. 
B«x  516,  Tork*  Pa. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing  to  ad- 
vertisers. Farm  and  Fireside  folks 
get  the  very  best  results. 
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I      GARDENING  ^ 

I  By  T.  Greiner 

Fertilizers  for  Sweet  and  Irish 
Pot  a  toes 

SWEET  potatoes  are  the  one  crop  for 
which  I  prefer  bill  mannring  to  broad- 
cast applicatitin.  no  matter  whether 
tarm  manores  or  commercial  fertilizers  are 
to  be  used. 

Stable  mannre  is  also  good.  For  a  sandy 
loam  that  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  vege- 
table matter  or  hnmus  any  honestly  com- 
po'jnded  complete  fertilizer  having  two  or 
more  per  cent,  nitrogen,  about  eight  phos- 
phoric acid  and  six  or  eight  potash  may  be 
e3q>ected  to  give  good  restilts. 

For  the  best  mode  of  application,  either 
of  this  fertilizer  or  of  farm  mannre,  open 
deep  furrows,  aud  scatter  the  mannre  or 
fertilizer  into  the  furrows  where  the  hiUs 
will  be.  Then  mix  it  w^ell  with  the  soil. 
Ridge  up  the  furrows,  and  set  your  plants. 

A  similar  method  of  manuring  may  be 
used  for  Irish  potatoes.  iianure  or  fer- 
tilizers should,  however,  be  mixed  thoror^hly 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  with  the  soil, 
by  running  the  furrowing  blade  or  similar 
tool  once  more  in  the  bottom  of  furrow,  then 
planting  the  potatoes  and  covering  them. 
Sometimes  I  use  four  htmdred  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  two  hundred  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash  to  the  acre  in  this  way. 


Lima  Beans  for  Winter 

Lrraa  beans  are  never  so  good  as  when 
freshly  gathered  in  the  immature  stage  and 
at  once  prepared  for  the  table.  Then  they 
are  delicious  and  a  treat.  WTien  shelled, 
fresh  from  the  Tines,  in  that  stage,  and  prop- 
erly canned,  they  are  still  quite  palatable, 
more  so  than  when  merely  dried.  A  moder- 
ate amount  of  canned  Limas  will  come 
handy  next  winter.  Be  sure  they  are  young 
and  freshly  gathered  and  shelled  when  you 
put  them  up.  The  cans  with  spring  covers 
are  best.  Sterilize  them  by  boiUng.  Fill 
with  the  beans  and  cold  water,  set  the  cans 
in  a  boiler  on  a  false  bottom,  and  boil  one 
hotir.  Take  out.  and  at  once  tighten  the 
covers.  Next  day  slightly  loosen  the  covet, 
and  boil  another  hour,  again  tightening  the 
cover  on  removal.  Boil  again  for  one  hour 
on  next  day.  Remove  to  cooi.  wrap  can  in 
paper,  and  put  in  a  cool  dark  place.  Some 
persons  have  good  success  by  boiling  only 
once  for  three  hours.  Dry  ripe  Limas  may 
be  gathered  and  stored  like  any  other  pole- 
bean,  and  cooked  in  winter  jitsf  as  common 
beans  are  cooked.  They  are.  however,  a 
different  thing  from  the  fresh  green  Lima. 


Storing  Carrots  and  Pumpkins 

Carrots  and  pumpkins  cannot  be  put  in 
the  same  class  for  storage.  Pumpkins  re- 
quire a  higher  temperature  and  a  drier 
atmosphere  to  keep  well.  The  best  way  to 
keep  pumpkins  in  the  fresh  state  is  by  put- 
ting them  on  shelves  where  the  temperature 
is  from  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
But  they  can  also  be  cut  and  dried,  or 
cooked  as  for  pies  and  canned. 

Carrots  should  be  stored  in  a  regular  root- 
house,  or  in  a  smaller  way  in  bins  or  boxes 
in  an  ordrnary  cool  cellar. 


Nebraska  friend  to  undertake  such  work. 
Good,  strong  grape-vines  can  be  bought 
from  any  reliable  nurseryman  for  a  few 
cents  apiece,  and  if  planted  in  suitable  soil 
and  location,  and  properly  taken  care  of. 
may  be  expected  to  give  a  few  clusters  even 
as  early  as  the  second  year  from  planting,  a 
half-crop  the  third  year  and  a  good  crop 
year  after  year  after  that.  This  course 
would  probably  lead  more  surely  to  success, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  o£  good  grapes,  than 
the  proposed  plan  of  top-working  wild  grapes. 

For  an  E^rly  Strawberry 

A  good  early  berry  is  the  newly  intro- 
duced Ozark.  It  really  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  in  a  first-early  strawberry.  It  is  as 
early  as  any  we  ever  had.  It  is  large  in  siae, 
high  in  color  and  quality,  and  the  plant  is 
prolific  and  produces  runners  freely. 

If  yon  do  not  have  it  now.  try  to  secure 
some  early  potted  plants,  and  put  them  out 
as  early  as  you  can  get  well-rooted  potted 
plants.  I  shall  pot  my  own  supply,  using 
paper  or  wooden  plant-boxes  and  a  good 
black  (mucky)  soil  in  which  to  let  the  run- 
ners strike  root. 


For  Success,  Feed 

We  should  not  imagine  that  we  can  raise 
celery  on  any  kind  of  soil  or  with  any  kind 
of  mannring.  The  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand celery-plants  on  one  acre  require  a  lot 
of  food  and  a  lot  of  water.  Muck-lands 
furnish  the  moisture  from  below,  as  that 
soil,  being  composed  mostly  of  decayed  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  acts  very  much 
like  a  sponge  in  absorbing  and  retaining 
water. 

Even  then  irrigation  from  the  top  is  found 
useftil  and  beneficial  in  a  dry  season.  Food 
should  be  furnished  in  abundance,  also  in 
annual  applications  of  from  one  to  two  tons 
per  acre  of  high-grade  complete  fertilizer. 
On  our  upland  loams,  whether  more  or  less 
sandy,  or  somewhat  clayey,  our  first  con- 
cern, in  order  to  fit  them  for  growing  celery, 
must  be  to  fill  them  with  vegetable  matter, 
either  by  the  lavish  use  of  stable  manure  or 
by  plowing  down  clover  or  similar  crops, 
which  win  increase  the  water-holding  ca- 
pacity of  the  land.  We  must  also  resort  to 
artificial  irrigation  in  a  dry  time. 

Unless  stable  manure  of  the  best  kind  is 
used  freely,  heavy  applications  of  fertilizers 
will  also  be  required,  and  may  be  as  neces- 
sary as  on  the  muck-lands.  With  these 
requirements  properly  looked  after,  we  can 
raise  as  big  crops  of  celery  on  our  strong 
upland  loams,  and  even  on  the  thin  sandy 
soils,  just  as  well  as  on  muck-lands. 


Grafting  or  Budding  Grapes 

A  Nebraska  lady  reader  tells  me  that  she 
has  some  nice  wild-grape  vines  which  she 
would  like  to  bud  or  graft  to  good  culti- 
vated varieties,  and  asks  me  how  it  is  done, 
and  at  what  time  of  year,  and  whether  this 
top-working  is  nsnally  done  by  biidding  or 
grafting. 

Persons  of  some  experience  sometimes 
graft  old  grape-vines  of  inferior  varieties  to 
other  more  desirable  varieties,  but  this  is 
always  a  particular  job  and  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  The  best  method,  no  doubt, 
is  to  cut  the  old  stock  down  in  early  spring, 
several  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  then  split  the  stub  and  insert  one 
or  two  cuttings  or  scions  of  the  variety 
wanted,  each  with  three  buds.  Cut  the  lower 
end,  just  below  the  lowest  bud.  in  the  shape 
of  a  wedge,  and  insert  this  firmly  into  the 
split  stock.  Sometimes  special  tools  are 
used  in  this  operation.  It  can  be  done  with 
saw  and  knife,  however.  No  wax  is  to  be 
used.  The  stock  and  scions  are  then  cov- 
ered with  earth.    I  would  hardly  advise  our 


The  Re<i- Winged  Blackbird 

By  H.  W.  Weisgerber 
TPHE  robin  and  bluebird  have  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  true  harbingers 
of  spring,  in  the  public  press,  for  so  many 
years  that  it  is  about  time  that  some  of  the 
minor  poets  should  be  heard  from  and  given 
credit  for  being  early  on  the  ground. 

The  first-noted  worthies  have  succeeded 
in  drawing  attention  to  themseh  es  because 
they  go  to  town  to  "shop"  on  the  front  lawns 
and  trade  in  the  "departments"  of  the  gar- 
den, and  thns  people  see  them  and  then  re- 
port their  observations  to  the  editor — and  so 
the  robin  and  bluebird  get  their  names  in 
the  paper,  without  doing  anything  worth 
while  to  themselves  or  to  the  world  at  large. 

TTie  birds,  and  likewise  the  farmers,  the 
real  worthies  and  workers  thai  protect  the 
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food  of  the  world  and  gather  it  for  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  are  the  ones  of  whom  not 
much  is  said ;  yet  they  are  the  real  saviors. 

And  so.  as  soon  as  oar  ^ring  month  of 
.\pril  is  ushered  in,  there  come  the  com- 
panies of  male  redwings  that  always  settle 
their  differences  in  loud  and  noisy  "con- 
gresses." TTiey  do  not  come  to  town  and 
talk  from  the  housetops,  and  therefore  their 
arrival  is  not  reported  in  the  public  press. 
But  the  farmer  knows  of  their  presence,  and 
so,  no  doubt,  welcomes  their  coming,  for  it 
means  that  spring,  with  summer  at  its  heels, 
is  at  hand. 

Where  their  numbers  are  excessive,  they 
are,  no  doubt,  provoking  ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  "nea  rly  seven  eighths  of 
their  food  is  made  up  of  weed-seeds  or  of 
insects  injurious  to  agriculture,  indicating 
that  the  bird  should  be  protected. 
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I  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Developing  the  High  Butter- 
Producing  Cow 

How  It  is  Done  at  Meridale  Farms 
By  W.  H.  Jenkins 

FARMERS  want  a  cow  that  has  a 
capacity  for  five  hundred  pounds  of 
butter-fat  in  one  year.  It  can  be  done, 
and  is  being  done.  Breeding,  feeding  and 
environment  have  given  her  the  power  to 
produce  milk  yielding  that  much  butter-fat 
and  still  maintain  her  constitutional  vigor. 
A  cow  bred  for  butter-fat  production  can 
produce  about  three  times  as  much  butter- 
fat  from  a  liberal,  well-balanced  ration  as 
the  average  cow  when  she  is  given  full 
opportunity  to  do  her  best.  If  the  milk 
from  the  average  cow  of  the  butter  breeds 
manufactured  into  butter  and  by-products 
of  the  milk  is  worth  $75  in  one  year,  the 


Yearling  heifer  that  bred  to  pcoduce 
500  [lounds  of  butter-fat  annually 

milk  from  the  cow  with  a  five-hundred- 
pound  butter-fat  record  is  worth  $225,  and 
if .  she  is  a  pure-bred  cow  her  calf  when 
weaned  from  the  milk  food  is  worth  at 
least  from  $50  to  $100  more,  making  the 
gross  receipts  from  the  cow  close  to  $300. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
learn  how  to  breed  and  develop  the  five- 
hundred-pound  cow  is  to  go  where  such 
cows  are  bred  and  developed.  This  is  what 
the  writer  did.  I  went  to  T.  M.  Ware, 
Superintendent  of  the  Meridale  Farms, 
Delaware  County.  New  York. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Ware,  "How  would  you 
begin  to  get  the  five-hundred-pound  butter- 
fat,  or  the  ten-thousand-pound  milk-produc- 
ing cow  ?" 

He  said,  "To  start  just  right,  I  would 
want  her  sired  by  a  sire  from  a  cow  that  had 
the  milking  habit,  also  I  would  want  the 
mother  of  this  cow  similarly  sired  and  the 
farther  back  this  line  of  breeding  had  been 
carried  the  better.  These  dams  should  have 
given  a  good  quantity  of  milk  that  contained 
a  high  per  cent,  of  fat  and  were  persistent 
milkers,  of  good  size,  with  a  good  constitu- 
tion and  of  strong  vitality." 

"How  would  you  feed  and  care  for  the 
cow  during  the  time  of  pregnancy?" 

"She  should  be  fed  so  she  is  strong  and 
in  good  flesh,  but  not  liberally  on  concen- 


This  cow  has  a  500-pound  butter-fat  record 
and  is  the  mother  of  promising  calves 

Irated  foods  such  as  cottonseed  or  corn  meal. 
Near  the  time  of  calving  feed  largely  bran, 
roots  and  other  succulent  foods." 

"Having  a  strong,  healthy  calf  as  the  re- 
sult of  causes  mentioned,''  I  continued, 
"how  would  you  feed  the  calf  for  its  best 
development?" 

"First,"  he  said,  "we  let  the  calf  suck  the 
cow  two  or  three  times.  For  the  first  three 
or  four  weeks  we  feed  the  calf  three  times  a 
day  as  much  new  milk  as  it  can  digest  well, 
then  for  three  or  four  weeks  more  gradually 
substitute  skim-milk  for  the  whole  milk  and 
add  to  it  a  little  oil-meal.  When  the  calf  is 
fully  on  skim-milk,  it  is  given,  besides  all 
the  hay  it  will  eat,  also  a  mixture  of  dry 
ground  grains." 

Later  I  saw  how  the  calves  were  housed. 
A  large,  warm,  light,  sanitary  barn  was  di- 
vided into  stalls,  and  in  each  three  or  four 
calves  were  kept.  The  calves  that  were  five 
or  six  months  old  were  turned  out  on  pas- 
ture during  summer  and  on  pleasant  days, 
but  all  calves  were  sheltered  during  cold, 
stormy  weather.     Mr.   Ware  told  me  that 


skim-milk  was  usually  fed  until  the  calves 
were  one  year  old,  and  all  the  time  they 
were  fully  fed  on  grains  and  green  feed  so 
as  to  get  a  full,  natural  development.  He 
said  that  calves  should  always  eat  some  dry 
hay  to  counteract  the  effects  of  such  watery 
foods  as  milk  and  grass.  The  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  germ  diseases  by  steril- 
izing all  the  feeding-vessels.  Their  only  loss 
was  from  cholera  in  the  young  calf. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "tell  me  how  you  feed  the 
yearling  heifer." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  feed  her  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  calf ;  namely,  we  try  to  keep  her 
growing  all  the  time.  In  the  summer  she 
has  good  pasture,  generally  with  a  little 
grain.  In  winter,  clover,  mixed  hay  and 
ensilage  are  fed  with  sufficient  grain  to  keep 
her  in  good  growing  condition  all  the  time. 
The  wheat  feeds  such  as  bran  are  especially 
good  for  the  growing  animal." 

"How  soon  would  you  have  the  heifer 
drop  her  first  calf?" 

"I  would  prefer  she  should  be  nearer 
three  years  old  than  two,  for  she  should  be 
nearly  mature.    She  will  make  a  better  cow." 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  V/are  has  got  his 
heifers  well  started ;  now  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  keep  them  growing  and  developing 
normally  by  feeding  and  caring  for  them 
about  the  same  as  milch  cows  until  fully 
matured  at  four  or  five  years.  Then  yearly 
records  and  tests  will  show  their  capacity 
for  production  of  butter-fat. 

All  of  them  may  not  come  up  to  fi\  e  hun- 
dred pounds  of  butter-fat.  but  he  will  get 
many  more  by  such  scientific  breeding,  feed- 
ing and  housing  than  by  careless  methods, 
and  he  will  get  very  few  average  cows. 

Having  bred  and  developed  a  cow  with  a 
capacity  for  making  five  hundred  pounds  of 
butter-fat,  or  giving  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
milk  in  one  year,  she  may  not  do  so  unless 
she  is  rightly  fed,  housed  and  cared  for.  so 
we  must  take  in  consideration  the  questions 
of  nutrition,  sanitation,  and  handling,  if  we 
are  working  for  maximum  production. 

At  Meridale  Farms  the  cows  are  fed  a 
fairly  .  balanced,  palatable  and  succulent 
ration.  In  the  winter  it  is  corn-silage,  al- 
falfa, clover  and  mixed  hay  with  a  liberal 
grain  ration  to  balance  the  roughage.  The 
amount  is  regulated  according  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  cow.     In  summer  the  ration  is 


A  skim-milk  calf  that  shows  the  result  of 
good  care  and  feed 

good  pasture,  with  sufficient  grain  and  soil- 
ing' crops  to  keep  th.e  cow  fully  fed  all  the 
time-.  The  cows  are  handled  so  carefully 
and  gently  that  they  are  always  kept  quiet, 
and  never  disturbed  in  a  way  that  hinders 
the  secretion  or  flow  of  milk.  Many  cows 
in  the  Meridale  herd  were  so  like  pets  that 
you  could  handle  them  without  a  halter. 

The  requisites  I  have  mentioned  have  re- 
sulted in  a  herd  of  three  hundred  cows  at 
Meridale  Farms,  with  a  yearly  average  of 
close  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  butter-fat. 
When  one  has  developed  a  cow  with  the 
five-hundred-pounds  capacity,  to  keep  her  up 
to  this  high  production  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  weigh  her  milk  every  day,  then  any  fall- 
ing off  from  her  normal  capacity  shows  she 
has  not  been  rightly  fed  and  cared  for  and 
will  lead  to  a  study  of  keeping  her  up. 


Markets  for  Sweet  Cream 

By  Maurice  Floyd 

(N  FARMS  where  a  hand  separator  is 
used,  more  money  can  often  be  obtained 
by  selling  sweet  cream  to  hotels,  confection- 
ers and  ice-cream  makers  than  by  selling 
sour  cream  to  the  creamery.  Of  course,  it 
is  more  trouble  to  market  sweet  cream  than 
sour,  as  the  product  must  be  taken  to  mar- 
ket oftener,  and  care  must  be  exercised  to 
keep  the  cream  perfectly  sweet,  but  where 
the  market  is  not  too  far  away,  all  these 
difficulties  can  be  met  nicely. 

Ice-cream  manufacturers  desire  a  thin 
cream,  testing  about  eighteen  per  cent,  fat, 
and  this  of  course  leaves  less  skim-milk  on 
the  farm  than  when  a  high-test  cream  is 
marketed,  but  the  better  price  received  for 
the  sweet  cream  is  usually  enough  to  pay 
for  this  and  the  extra  trouble. 

On  our  local  market  at  Beeville,  Texas, 
the  price  paid  for  sweet  cream  is  more  than 
double  the  price  of  sour  cream,  but  of  course 
this  price  is  somewhat  abnormal  on  account 
of  strictly  local  conditions ;  however,  on 
most  markets  the  price  is  about  forty  per 
cent,  above  the  creamery  quotations. 


It  is  no  part  of  the  cow's  obligation  to  be 
ashamed  of  it  if  she  fails  to  pay  a  profit  on 
the  cost  of  her  keep,  but  it  is  a  reproach  to 
the  owner  who  keeps  her. 


( 

How  do 
you  handle 
your  milk? 

^RE  you  getting  every  cent,  per  quart,  out  of  your  daily  millcing?  It's 
all  a  matter  of  method.    When  you  know  that  you  are  disposing  of  your 
J.   \.dairj-  products  in  the  most  profitable  way — only  then  can  you  take  the 
interest  in  your  dairy  that  will  make  it  a  complete  success.    Make  a  comparison 
by  actual  figiu-es  of  your  present  dairj'  earnings  and  what  they  would  be  with  a 


TUBUUAR 
REAM  SEPARATOl 


This  is  easy  to  do.  There  is  a  Sharpies 
agent  near  you  who  can  quickly  bring 
the  facts  down  to  a  basis  of  dollars 
and  cents. .  Have  a  talk  with  him. 

He  will  demonstrate  the  Sharpies  to 
j'ou — the  unequaled  skir^ming  power  of 
its  wonderful  tubular  bowl — the  bowl 
that  has  only  3  simple  parts,  which 
naturally  makes  the  washing  and 
cleaning  a  very  simple  matter. 


To  buy  a  Sharpies  is  not  an  expense. 
You  simply  apply  your  money  to  a  most 
profitable  investment  so  that  you  make 
it  over  and  over  again,  year  after  year. 

And  the  Sharpies  name  is  your  bond — as 
it  has  been  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  and  dairymen  for  32  years. 

Write  for  our  Separator  hterature. 
And  if  you  do  not  know  our  nearest 
agent,  mention  the  fact  in  your  request. 


THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Branch  Offices:        Chicago,  III.        San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Portland,  Ore.                       Dallas,  Tex. 
 Agencies  Everywhere  

If  yoa  milk  twenty  or  more  cows,  the  Sharpies 
Mechanical  Milker  holds  out  wonderful  new 
prospects  for  you.     Write  for  catalogue. 


5  Year  Guaranteed  Bugqies 
At- Retail  Price  / 


You  t&Ke  no  risK  when  you  buy  a  buggy 

from  us.  We  guarantee  it  to  please  you,  and  to  be  a  bigger 
value  for  your  money  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else,  or  you 
needn't  keep  it.  Reference:  S.  111.  Natl.  Bank,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Mutual  Buggies,  Surreys,  Wagons,  etc.,  are 

the  higheGt  quality.  handflomeat.moGt  stylish  Tehiclcsl 
uilt.  The  only  line  guaranteed  5  ysars.  We  sell 
direct  at  wholesale  prices — and  save  you  $25.00  to 
$100.00.  Write  ior  catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

MUTUAL  HARNESS  at  $5.85  per  set  up :  double 
$14.10  up  ;  work  harness  $19  up,  all  genuine  leath' 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 


er;  highest  quality;  Fully  Guaranteed  25  to  50%  cheaper  than  retail.    Catalog  Free.    Write  today 
MUTUAL  CARRIAGE,  6  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  SlaUon54D.E.  St.  Louis  III 
 or  Station  54D,  260  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City^  


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers'  prices.  No 
agents.     Our  catalog   Is   Free.    Write  for  it  today. 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.     971  10th  St.,  Terre  Hante,  Inii. 


New 
Book  Free 


That's  the  ooly  kind  of  ience  it 
paystobuy,  Getour  newbook, 
convincing  proof  o  [  quality  and 
sensationalnt-w  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

s  sold  directf rem  factory,  freight 
prepaid— 23  stylesto  choose  from — lor 
allpurposes.  Write  us  apostal  "oroioroffer- 

liondStesj  Post  Co.  42  £.  Maunce  .^^t  Adrian.Mich. 


95  AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use  'fusliffes 


your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new.  well  made,  easy  run- 
ning, easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimmins  sep- 
arator for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  pnces  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 
trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  ot  any 
make  you  wish  Co  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  cataiog,  sent  free 
o/char^re  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world,  ll'eslertt  orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yoj'.rself        a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1058,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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Grandmother  Was  Proud 
  Of  HER  — 


EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

"Grandmother  was  proud  of 
her  EMPIRE  Cream  Separator. 

Father  and  his  brother 
have  EMPIRES.   I  and 
my  brother  and  two 
married   cousins  each 
have  an  EMPIRE.  No 
other  pays  so  weU  or 
gives  the  satisfaction 
our  folks  have 
had  with  EM- 
PIRES." 

This  state- 
ment, and 
many  others, 
shows  the  loy- 
alty to  EM- 
PIRES in 
every  dairy 
community. 
Our  factory  is 
running  nights 
because  EMPIRES  are  superior  and  are  in 
great  demand.  The  public  is  paying  this  com- 
pliment only  to  EMPIRES. 

ASK  FOR  FREE  TRIAL.  You  may  exchange 
your  present  separator  in  pzirt  payment  for  a 
brand  new  EM  PIRE.  Prices  to  suit  every  purse, 
from  $25  to  $150. 

Ask  for  Catalog  106 

Empire  Creeun  Sepeurator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.       Chicago,  111. 
Portland.  Ore.       Toronto,  Ont.       Wianipeg,  Han. 


A  GOOD  LINIMENT  T,.!^ 

Can  be  made  as  follows  :  Take  a  quart  bot- 
tle, put  In  1  ounce  ABSORBINE,  ii  pint 
vinegar,  leaspoonful  salt  petre.  till  up  with 
water.  This  mfikes  a  good,  general  UnlmenC 
for  strains,  wrenches,  pnlTa,  swell- 
ingrs;  beaiing  cats,  bruises,  sores;  to 
alreDgtben  tbe  muscles  and  toughen  should- 
ers on  work  horses.  Also  as  a  leg  wash  or  brace.  In 
Jact  whenever  a  liniment  would  be  generally  nsefuU 
ABSORBINE  $2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  de- 
Hvered.  (One  bottle  ABSORBINE  makes  three 
gallons  liniment  as  above  formula.)  Book  3  H  free. 
:  W.  F.YOUWG  P.  D.F.,23  Tempig  St..  Sprlnalield.  Mass. 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pays 

^  0^   m   Buys  the  New  Butter-  _ 

fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  TOnningT 
up  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 

~  BB^T  durable.  Guaranteed 

_a  lifetime.    Skims  95  qts, 
per  hoar.    Made  also  in  four 
lareer  siz-^a  np  to  5  1-2  ehown 

I  SO  Days' Free  Trial  gf^J^  g^gf 

it  saves  m  cream.    FoataJ  brings  Free  cat- 
aJoe  folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2260  Ma"!""  Blvd.  CHICAGO  

^  l^TT'  Cures  while  he  works 

V  Ay  M  .  WE  ORIGINATED  the  treat- 

1  llM  W  Ij  ment  of  horses  Under  Signed 

^—m^^^m  Contract  to  Retvirn  Money  if 

'plip  Remedy  Fails.  Write  and  Stop  ike 

I  n  r»lTf  I.ATE8T  Save-The-Horse 

K  RARJ        ^  BUCK  is  our  17  Years'  Uiacov- 
I  erle«.    Fully  describes   Test  for 
Spavin — How  to  Locate  and  Treat 
58    Forms    or  l.ameneHS — Illa«- 
trated.    This   BOOK -Sample  Contract 

 land  Advice— ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners 

Trade  Mark  Kegixtered  and  Managers  only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  SSConmierce  Atc.,  Bingbamlon,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  WITH  CON- 
TRACT  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 

**MONARCH" 
Cider  Press 

will  net  more  money 
lor  you  than  any  other 
Investment  you  can 
make.  lObbl.  to400  bbL 
per  day.  Also  makers 
of  a  pple  butt  ere  ook  ers, 
evaporators,  etc, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO„^Hd.^  Box  105.  York.  Pa 
Deatti  to  Heaves 

"(iijarauu-*(l  or  MoDer  Back." 
Couijba,  Distf^mper.IudigeatioD. 

^HEWTON'Sj?ri'^rGt:r-": 

At  draeei.'tU'  or  Bt-ti:  povtpaid. 
■EWTON  REyCOT  CO..TOLEDO.OH 


HORSE! 


Best  Cotiditi 


The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  students  In  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Facilities 
unexcelled.  For  catalogue,  address  Louis  A.  Klein,  Ucan, 
Dept.  B,  39th  and  Woodland  Ave.,  Pfalladelplila. 

Use 

•Lj  Line's  Steel 
ul      Wagon  Jack 

All  steel  and  un- 
breakable. Easiest  operated  and  must 
powerful  on  the  market.  Ask  your  liard- 
ware  store  or  direct  to  you  via  express  for 

$1.00  hill. 
Lane  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Poughkeeptie,  N.Y. 


Heal  Cuts 

without  dangerous  scabe.  Ateosorea 
and  wouutlii  of  every  descrlptloo: 
bums,  ecalds,  galU,  grease  neela, 
cracks  In  thcsklQ.  For  this  purpose 
nothing  equals 

'    ^f§>  Healing 
Ointment 

or  Healing  Powder 

E<iually  good  for  man  or  beast.  Both 
Ointment  and  Powrier  are  widely 
UHi'd  in  hornet*  of  refinement. 

25c,  50c.    Sample  mailed  for  2c. 
"Your  money  back  If  It  falls" 

Stock  HfOk  FREK 
Our  product*,  an*  sold  by  dealer* 
i'ViT.v  where,  or 

PR.\TT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chlcalio 


Dollar-a-Pound  Wool 

By  C.  J.  Oviatt 
i  V^HEN  the  extensive  wool  exhibits  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming  were  prepared 
much  long-staple  wool  was  saved  from  the 
clip  of  the  college  flock.  This  included 
fleeces  from  Lincoln.  Leicester.  Cotswold 
and,  later,  Dartmore  sheep.  Except  for  their 
extreme  length,  these  were  typical  fleecei  of 
the  various  breeds.  One  fleece  which  had 
been  ofi  exhibition  for  several  years  had  an 
average  length  of  twenty-four  inches  and  an 
original  weight  of  forty-three  pounds. 

One  Hundred  Dollars  for  a  Hundred- 
Pound  Sack 

Wishing  to  replace  these  soiled  and  torn 
fleeces  with  fresh  ones,  the  writer  made  in- 
quiry as  to  the  market  for  such  wool.  -Ad- 
vice came  in  the  form  of  an  offer  of  a  dollar 
a  pound  in  the  grease  and  transportation 
charges  for  all  wool  with  a  staple  length  of 
twelve  inches  or  more.  About  one  hundred 
pounds  of  *his  wool  was  sacked  and  shipped, 
and  in  due  season  a  check  for  one  hundred 
dollars  was  received. 

The  demand  for  such  wool  is  the  result 
of  modern  fashion.  Not  only  is  much  of  it 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  garments,  but 
wool  with  an  exceptional  length  with  an 
application  of  a  permanent  dye  oft  finds  its 
way  into  milady's  hair-dressing  parlor,  and 
since  this  is  more  sane  and  sanitary  than 
hair  of  questionable  origin  the  demand  for 
such  will  probably  increase.  Braids  and 
crimps  of  many  kinds  can  be  made  from 
such  wool,  and  if  the  supply  was  not  so 
limited  its  usages  would  multiply. 

Fearing  that  the  demand  for  such  wool 
would  be  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  fash- 
ion, a  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent.  We  quote 
sentences  from  the  manufacturer's  answer. 
"At  the  present  time  the  demand  "for  such 
raw  material  is  much  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, and  unless  something  unusual  and  un- 
foreseen happens  the  demand  will  increase 
in  the  future.  I  am  inventing  and  produc- 
ing many  new  articles  for  which  we  need 
such  long-staple  wool.  I  wish  also  to  re- 
mark that  I  bought  last  month  two  thousand 
pounds  from  England."  He  further  infers 
that  long-staple  wool  is  becoming  a  neces- 
sity, and  fashion  will  not  reverse  the  de- 
mand. 

Its  Production  is  Not  Difficult 

By  practising  a  little  selection  and  breed- 
ing the  production  of  such  wool  is  not  dif- 
ficult. Especially  is  this  true  in  the  West 
and  North,  where  a  cool  climate  favors 
longer  growth,  and  in  the  summer  the  ex- 
cessive covering  is  not  uncomfortable.  In 
other  sections  this  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come by  proper  housing  and  shearing  at  a 
time  to  avoid  the  summer  heat.  Many  of 
the  sheep  of  the  above-mentioned  breeds 
produced  wool  which  qualified  for  the  doUar- 
a-poimd  price.  The  Lincoln  fleece  mentioned 
was  from  a  ewe  and  brought  $43.  True  she 
is  an  exceptional  ewe,  but  proper  breed- 
ing and  selection  will  soon  bring  a  good 
flock  to  a  standard  of  at  least  a  twelve-inch 
staple.  The  Dartmores.  with  their  wool 
characterized  by  good  crimp  and  extreme 
luster,  also  produce  a  long  staple  and  re- 
spond readily  to  selection.  One  ram  pro- 
duced twenty-two  inches  of  staple  in  fifteen 
months.  We  have  also  many  Cotswold  and 
Leicester  fleeces  with  a  staple  over  twelve 
inches.  Any  of  these  breeds  and  perhaps 
others  can  be  made  to  grow  long  wool. 

Certainly  here  is  an  opportunity  for  many 
breeders  who  now  have  flocks  bearing  long- 
staple  wool.  From  all  investigation  the  mar- 
ket seems  steady  and  strong  and  not  liable 
to  a  reverse.  If  a  few  inches  in  length  in- 
creases the  price  five  times  or  more  there  is 
sufficient  incentive  to,  at  least,  a  fair  trial. 


Horse  Sense  in  Raising  Hogs 

[continued  from  p.^ge  5] 

he  has  a  group  of  five  hog-lots  and  three 
hog-houses  back  of  his  barn  and  well  away 
from  his  commodious  farm  home.  These 
are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  him  to  separate 
various  broods  or  litters  for  the  protection 
of  young  stock  or  for  feeding ;  also  to  feed 
from  his  cribs  or  to  give  access  to  his  corn- 
fields, and  to  load  for  shipment,  all  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  to  himself  and  of  worry  to 
his  stock. 

Water  is  piped  to  each  of  the  lots  from 
a  central  concrete  tank  near  the  house, 
which  is  kept  filled  by  pumps  driven  by 
gasolene  engines.  Gravity  carries  the  water 
from  this  tank  to  auxiliary  tanks,  and  these 
supply  drinking-fountains  in  the  diff^crent 
lots.  The  flow  into  the  drinking-fountains 
is  automatically  controlled,  so  that  there  arc 
no  puddles  about,  and  the  fountains  seldom 
become  fouled.  To  aid  further  toward 
cleanliness,  the  approach  to  each  fountain  is 
up  a  slight  incline  of  concrete.  This  pre- 
vents wallowing.  In  the  winter  the  water- 
tanks  are  protected  from  freezing  by  banks 
of  straw  manure,  and  as  a  further  precau- 
tion the  supply-tank  is  equipped  with  a 
heater. 

Bringing  out  fresh  litters  of  pigs  in  Febru- 
ary and  early  March,  however,  is  attended 
with  the  dangers  due  to  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature.  One  of  Mr.  Bear's 
hog-houses  was  built  with  just  these  changes 
in  mind.  It  is  a  plain  structure  of  matched 
boards,  but  it  serves  its  special  purpose  as 


well  as  other  purposes  most  satisfactorily. 
The  wall  is  double,  and  has  an  enclosed  air- 
chamber  up  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the 
pens  inside,  of  which  there  are  fourteen. 

Seven  large  windows  on  the  south  side 
give  abundance  of  light  throughout  the  day, 
and  half-windows  and  a  door  at  each  end 
help  in  this.  The  upper  sashes  of  the  large 
windows  are  mounted  with  weights  and  pul- 
leys, and  may  be  easily  lowered  for  ventila- 
tion. The  half-windows  at  the  ends  may 
also  be  dropped  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
floor  is  of  vitrified  brick,  which  makes  thor- 
ough cleansing  possible,  but  is,  of  course, 
kept  well  covered  with  straw  when  the  pens 
are  occupied.  He  uses  "horse  sense"  in 
every  detail  of  his  work. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  not  unusual,  but 
inside  are  some  contrivances  of  Mr.  Bear's 
own  invention,  which  neighbors  have  been 
quick  to  copy.  One  of  these  is  a  home-made 
kind  of  pen-gate.  This  slides  up  and  down, 
and  may  be  set  at  any  desired  height.  On 
one  side,  about  a  third  of  the  way  from  the 
bottom  of  the  gate,  is  a  short  bar  of  wood, 
set  -diagonally  and  turning  on  an  iron  bolt. 
This  bar  is  pointed  at  the  lower  end,  and 
the  point  fits  into  notches  in  the  casing  at 
the  side  of  the  gate.  If,  for  example,  you 
wish  to  keep  the  sow  in  her  pen  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  her  pigs  to  run,  the  gate 
is  lifted  perhaps  eight  or  ten  inches.  The 
point  of  the  locking-device  is  then  set  in 
one  of  the  notches,  and  the  gate  cannot  pos- 
sibly drop.  Again,  the  gate  can  be  locked 
so  that  the  sow  cannot  lift  it.  The  upper 
lock  consists  of  a  strip  of  wood  one  inch 
thick,  two  inches  wide,  and  about  a  foot 
long.  One  end  of  this  is  fastened  with  a 
strip  of  iron  to  the  top  cross-cleat  of  the 
gate  in  such  a  manner  that  the  other  end 
swings  freely  up  and  down.  The  loose  end 
is  cut  diagonally,  and  when  dropped  as  far 


The  pigs  ceinnot  be  crushed  in  a  comer  , 
of  a  pen  of  this  construction 

as  it  will  go — to  within  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  the  cross-cleat — it  jams  against  the  gate's 
side  support.  A  push  upward,  therefore, 
merely  increases  the  friction  and  locks  the 
gate  the  tighter.  The  harder  a  sow  pushes  to 
get  out,  then,  the  more  securely  she  locks 
herself  in. 

Each  pen  is  also  provided  with  a  frame  to 
prevent  a  sow  from  crushing  her  pigs  in 
a  comer  nest  or  against  a  wall.  Such  frames 
are  not  uncommon,  but  these  of  Mr.  Bear's 
have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  remov- 
able, in  order  to  facilitate  the  business  of 
cleaning  the  pens.  Imagine  a  rectangular 
frame,  of  oak,  2x4,  oped  on  one  side,  with 
the  ends  of  the  pieces  projecting  about  two 
inches  at  the  corners,  and  you  have  the 
design.  The  frame  is  dropped  flat  on  the 
floor,  open  side  toward  the  front.  It  is 
then  drawn  forward,  the  side  arms  being 
short  enough  to  give  room  for  this.  Then 
the  back  of  the  frame  is  lifted  and  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  rear  crosspiece  are 
slipped  into  slots  between  two  blocks  nailed 
to  the  partitions.  The  forward  ends  of  the 
arms  are  held  up  by  iron  pins  passing 
through  them,  and  into  holes  made  for  the 
purpose  in  the  pen  partitions.  Once  a  frame 
is  set,  it  cannot  be  worked  out  of  place  by 
any  of  a  pen's  occupants.  These  frames 
save  Mr.  Bear  many  pigs  every  year. 

Entrance  to  the  hog-house  may  be  had 
directly  from  any  of  three  of  the  hog-lots 
by  fenced  inclines  as  shown  in  the  picture 
of  the  building's  exterior. 

The  central  passageway  of  the  hog-house 
is  very  convenient,  also,  in  the  handling  of 
hogs  when  it  comes  time  to  wire  their  noses 
to  prevent  rooting,  for  example.  At  the 
door  from  the  house  to  a  feeding-floor  there 
is  a  hog-trap.  Hogs,  driven  in  from  the  lots, 
move  down  the  passage.  One  of  them  steps 
into  the  trap  on  its  way  through  to  the  feed- 
ing-floor, and  just  as  it  is  about  to  step  out 
a  lever  on  the  trap  is  shifted,  and  the  hog  is 
caught  securely  by  the  neck.  It  'can  neither 
push  forward  nor  back  out.  The  work  of 
adjusting  the  nose-wire  is  then  quickly  and 
easily  performed,  and  the  hog  set  free. 

Again,  the  house,  arranged  as  it  is,  makes 
the  loading  of  hogs  for  transport  to  the 
railroad  easy.  The  hogs  selected  for  ship- 
ment are  assembled  on  the  feeding-floor  and 
fed.  •  Then,  when  they  arc  ready  to  be 
loaded,  they  are  driven,  one  or  more  at  a 
time,  through  the  central  passage  of  the 
hog-house,  up  a  movable  incline  set  directly 
opposite  the  east  door,  and  into  the  waiting 
wagon.  The  whole  aim  is  not  to  worry  the 
animals  and  cause  a  loss  of  valuable  flesh. 
To  aid  in  this,  movable  gates  are  provided. 
A  hog,  once  in  the  passage,  is  cut  off  from 
returning  to  the  feeding-floor  by  one  of  these 
movable  gates  in  the  hands  of  the  man  doing 
the  loading.  It  is  then  gently  crowded 
forward  and  on  out  into  the  wagon. 


Cattle  Prices  are  Not  Alluring 

By  W.  S.  A.  Smith 
THE  month  of  April  is  without  doubt  the 
hardest  month  of  the  year  on  live  stock. 
Cold  weather  and  a  full  stomach  through  the 
winter  hurts  no  animal,  but  the  prevailing 
custom  with  renters  and  some  shiftless 
farmers  of  allowing  stock  to  wander  through 
the  fields  in  April  picking  up  a  precarious 
living  in  wind  and  water  is  not  conducive  to 
a  fat  pocketbook.  and  with  the  high  prices 
now  prevailing  for  stock  cattle  no  man  can 
afford  to  have  cattle  lose  weight. 

Stock  cattle  are  still  very  high,  and,  with 
no  immediate  prospect  of  any  great  decline, 
for  this  reason  alone  it  will  certainly  pay 
not  to  stint  the  feed  now. 

Some  Dry  Feed  Nov,r  is  a  Good  Investment 

As  a  general  rule,  heretofore  an  advance 
per  hundredweight  above  purchase  price  has 
always  been  required  in  order  to  pay  for 
food  consumed  This  year,  with  stockers  at 
eight  cents,  and  the  prevailing  prices  for 
feed,  a  man  is  well  paid  for  his  farm  produce 
if  he  gets  no  advance  in  price,  as  he  can 
put  on  one  pound  gain  daily  for  eight  cents. 
If  he  attempts  to  increase  this  gain  his  cost 
will  increase.  Cattle  will  shrink  the  first 
two  weeks  on  washy  grass,  and  a  little  dry 
feed  at  this  time  is  money  well  invested. 

There  is  nothing  as  yet  particularly  allur- 
ing in  fat-cattle  prices.  The  bulk  of  the  cat- 
tle bought  last  fall  have  been  sold  at  a  profit, 
and  the  cattle  that  replaced  them  have  for 
the  last  three  months  cost  between  seven 
and  eight  cents,  and  that's  aU  they  are  bring- 
ing as  short-fed  cattle  now.  The  general 
opinion  still  seems  to  be  we  are  due  for  an 
advance  in  light-weight  catde,  but  it  is  an 
unreliable  thing  to  figure  on. 


Of  Interest  to  Sheep  Importers 

By  John  P.  Ross 
pVENTS  of  great  interest  and  importance 
to  breeders  of  mutton-and-wool  sheep 
everywhere  are  to  take  place  in  England 
during  the  coming  summer.  On  June  30th 
the  International  Congress  of  Sheep-Breed- 
ers will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  the 
port  at  which  in  the  colonial  days  the  produce 
of  our  southern  plantations  was.  for  the  most 
part,  landed. 

At  this  meeting  the  diseases  of  lambs  and 
young  sheep  will  form  the  chief  subject  of 
discussion.  Men  of  world-wide  fame  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
much  useful  knowledge  will  be  gained  on 
this  subject  which  is  important. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Show  is  to  be  held 
in  the  same  city  from  July  1st  to  the  4th. 

On  July  9th  and  10th  the  dispersal  sale 
of  the  celebrated  flock  of  Lincoln  long-wool 
sheep  of  the  late  Henry  Dudding  is  to  be 
held ;  and  on  the  twenty-third  that  of  the 
equally  celebrated  Hampshire  Downs  of 
James  Flower. 

Sheepmen  from  all  over  the  world  will  be 
present  or  be  represented  by  buyers  at  the 
sales,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  country 
will  send  the  largest  delegation,  because 
nowhere  is  the  value  of  individuals  of  these 
two  flocks  more  highly  appreciated  than  with 
us.  There  is  hardly  a  breeder  of  thorough- 
bred Hampshires  or  Lincolns  in  America 
who  does  not  owe  something  of  his  success 
to  these  families ;  and  these  sales  will  offer 
the  last  chance  of  securing  rams  and  ewes 
directly  from  their  homes. 


The  Wool-Market  Again  Active 

By  John  P.  Ross 
[ANY  circumstances  combined  to  de- 
press the  sheep-market  toward  the  close 
of  last  month.  Shipments  from  Colo- 
rado and  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming 
had  been  very  heavy,  while  the  demand 
from  eastern  centers  was  light.  The  early 
Lenten  season,  too.  had  its  effect  in  lessening 
consumption,  and  then  came  the  fearful 
havoc  of  storm,  flood  and  fire  to  disorganize 
the  traffic  of  almost  the  whole  coimtry,  un- 
settling for  a  time  all  the  usual  conditions 
which  govern  the  course  of  trade. 

.■\dd  to  all  this  the  special  difficulties  which 
are  just  now  affecting  sheep  interests  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  course  which  will  be 
taken  as  to  the  wool  tariff  and  the  admission 
of  free  meats,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
market  has  not  altogether  broken  down. 

No  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  sheep  industry  could  be 
asked  for  than  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month, 
a  reaction  had  taken  place,  putting  prices 
very  near  where  they  were  at  the  highest 
period  of  the  new  year. 

Don't  Feed  Beyond  the  Handy  Weights 

The  wool-market,  too.  has  shown  quite  a 
revival  in  activity  ;  Boston  reports  show  that 
a  good  demand  exists  for  nearly  all  olasses 
of  wool,  and  foreign  advices  all  point  to  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  trade. 

Colorado  and  m'any  of  the  western  States 
are  still  feeding  large  numbers  of  both  sheep 
and  lambs,  and  when  these  sources  of  supply 
are  exhausted,  fat  sheep  and  lambs  from 
Texas  and  Kentucky  will  be  coming  in.  It 
is  therefore  not  likely  that  any  rise  in  prices 
will  occur  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  it  would  seem  a  wise  proceeding  for 
tho.<c  who  have  stock  finished  in  good  shape 
to  market  them  now.  rather  than  to  keep 
them  in  the  expectation  of  higher  prices.  It 
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is  especially  undesirable  to  keep  on  feeding 
either  sheep  or  lambs  until  they  get  beyond 
what  are  considered  to  be  "handy  weights." 

Faster  Lambs  Were  Scarce 

A  rather  notable  feature  of  the  market  has 
been  the  almost  entire  absence  of  real  Easter 
lamb.  When  one  considers  the  immense 
prices  that  wealthy  individuals  and  fashion- 
able hotels  and  restaurants  willingly  pay  for 
this  luxury,  the  short  time  required  to  pro- 
duce a  fat  lamb  which  will  dress  out  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  poimds  and  its  small 
money  cost,  the  small  number  forthcoming 
wgs  really  remarkable. 

Of  course  care  and  patience  are  needed, 
but  no  real  labor  is  attached  to  it.  It  is  not 
really  so  troublesome  as  the  raising  of  incu- 
bator chickens  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  good  deal  like 
the  highly  lucrative  cut-fJower  business,  for, 
as  the  plant  still  remains  to  produce  a  new 
crop  of  flowers,  so  the  ewe  remains  to  pro- 
duce lambs  perhaps  for  many  years. 

Two  or^  three  years  ago  I  tried,  through 
the  columns  of  F.arm  and  Fireside,  to  get 
up  a  little  enthusiasm  for  this  special  cult, 
because  in  my  young  days  I  found  more 
money  in  it  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
sheep  business.  I  much  regret  to  see  that 
its  advantages  are  so  little  appreciated. 

Of  course  this  is  a  winter  branch  of  the 
business,  but  preparations  have  to  be  made, 
and  the  ewes  intended  to  be  used  for  it  have 
to  be  selected  and  made  ready  at  least  by  the 
middle  of  June. 


"What's  your  hurry.  Bossy?" 
"Here  comes  the  Prodigal." 


A  Choppy  Hog-Market 

By  Lloyd  K.  Brown 

THE  hog-market  has  remained  much  the 
*  same  of  late.  Scarcity  of  supply  on  one 
side  and  insistent  fresh-meat  demand  on  the 
other  have  maintained  prices.  Daily  varia- 
tions in  receipts  have  caused  corresponding 
fl-actuations,  but  the  average  price  from 
week  to  week  varies  but  little.  Muddy  roads 
and  spring  field  work  have  caused  the  choppy 
market  which  is  to  be  expected  this  season. 
Eastern  demand  continues  strong,  and  pack- 
ers, to  supply  their  fresh-meat  trade,  must 
pay  the  price  or  remain '  out  of  business ; 
they  have  but  little  control  over  the  market. 

Both  the  eastern  demand  and  stock-hog 
demand  are  expected  to  diminish  during 
May.  so  that  prices  may  decline  unless  the 
supply  also  increases. 

Unusual  Activity  in  the  Hog  Belt 

The  floods  crippled  the  railroad  service 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Chicago  and  tem- 
porarily curtailed  demand  for  meats,  but 
with  the  return  of  regular  service  demand 
for  pork  is  increased,  especially  from  the 
stricken  district,  and  from  the  south  beyond, 
which  was  also  cut  off  from  Chicago. 

The  heavy  hogs  continue  to  predominate 
in  the  market,  and  consequently  the  light- 
weight hogs  maintain  their  premium.  For 
the  present  the  average  weight  may  increase 
some,  but  before  long  the  fall  hog  crop  will 
begin  to  be  noticed  and  pull  down  the  aver- 
age. Feeding  and  breeding  are  being  carried 
on  to  their  fullest  .extent. 

Demand  for  Pure-Bred  Sows  is  Brisk 

Feeding  is  profitable,  and  all  hogs  are 
therefore  fed  to  a  heavy  weight,  and  almost 
all  available  females  are  being  saved  for 
breeding  purposes. 

In  the  central  corn-belt  States  the  increase 
in  sows  is  but  little  due  to  replacement  of 
breeding  stock  lost  from  cholera.  The 
States  of  secondary  importance  in  producing 
pork  have  increased  their  number  consider- 
ably. The  pure-br^ed-sow  business  this  sea- 
son has  been  one  of  the  largest  in  years, 
which  is  a  good  criterion  of  general  breeding 
operations. 

The  market  this  spring  resembles  that  of 
three  years  ago,  but  eleven-cent  hogs  cannot 
be  expected.  However,  no  material  change 
need  to  be  expected  for  some  weeks. 


Marketing  Cattle  in  Austria 

By  James  B.  Morman 
'THE  American  farmer  can  learn  some- 
thing  about  marketing  from  the  foreigner. 
In  this  country  the  producer  of  cattle  for 
meat  is  doubly  handicapped.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  time  of  high  prices  for  farm 
labor  and  everything  the  farmer  has  to  buy, 
so  that  the  problem  of  raising  cattle  profit- 
ably for  the  meat  trade  is  most  .difficult. 

The  experiment  stations  have  been  mak- 
ing experiments  to  determine  rhe  most 
economical  methods  of  feeding  cattle  to 
yield  the  greatest  gains  in  flesh,  but  little 
has  been  done  to  show  the  farmer  how  he 
can  market  his  stock  more  profitably.  The 


feeding  experiments  are  of  sorne  practical 
and  scientific  value,  but  it  takes  time  and 
study  and  capital  to  accomplish  important 
results.  As  a  rule  the  average  farmer  is 
imable  to  meet  the  conditions  successfully, 
and  as  a  consequence  he  frequently  has  to 
sell  without  profit  or  even  at  a  loss.  .A.c- 
counts  kept  by  some  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions show  that  this  has  occurred  when  cost 
and  labor  items  are  carefully  ascertained. 

But  in  the  marketing  of  the  cattle — that  is 
where  the  rub  comes.  When  the  farmer 
desires  to  sell,  he  cannot  demand  his  own 
price.  If  he  could,  he  would  fix  it  according 
to  the  cost  of  production  and  the  addition 
of  a  little  profit  on  his  investment.  On 
business  principles,  the  producer  is  entitled 
to  a  profit.  But  instead  of  fixing  the  price, 
the  farmer  must  sell  to  local  jobbers  or  to 
meat-trust  agents  at  the  price  they  name, 
and  the  farmer  is  again  handicapped. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  Atistria 
before  the  year  1907.  From  the  farmer  to 
the  consumer,  animals  intended  for  slaugh- 
ter went  through  the  hands  of  a  whole  series 
of  middlemen.  The  consequences  were  that 
meat  was  very  dear  when  purchased  by  the 
consumer,  while  the  profits  of  the  cattle- 
raiser  were  very  small.  At  that  time  the 
farmer  who  raised  cattle  for  meat  was 
thrown  mainly  on  his  own  resources  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  other  course  for  him 
to  pvirsue  than  to  sell  his  live  stock  to  the 
jobber.  '  The  small  farmer,  with  only  a  few 
animals,  would  have  gained  nothing  by 
seeking  to  dispose  of  his  cattle  to  a  small 
body  of  consumers.  The  cost  of  everything 
in  1907  was  so  high  that  he  would  have 
gained  little  by  this  method  of  sale. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  stockmen 
realized  that  the  only  course  open  to  them 
was  to  organize  co-operatively  for  the  sale 
of  their  cattle.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  the 
Austrian  National  Association  of  Agricul- 
tural Societies  established  a  central  market 
in  Vienna  in  1907  in  order  that  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  meat  animals  might  go  to 
the  breeder  instead  of  to  the  jobber  and 
other  middlemen.  The  collection  and  sale 
of  live  stock  are  carried  on  as  follows  : 

The  national  society  sends  into  the  most 
important  stock-raising  districts  a  large 
number  of  trustworthy  agents  who  form  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Vienna  Institute 
and  the  cattle-raisers.  By  this  intercourse 
between  agent  and  farmer  it  becomes  quite 
definitely  known  about  how  many  animals 
there  are  for  sale  in  any  particular  region. 
When  there  are  in  any  locality  siif&cient 
cattle  to  make  a  car-load,  the  confidential 
agent,  according  to  a  prearranged  agreement 
with  the  stockman,  tells  him  when  to  bring 
his  stock  to  the  nearest   railroad  station. 

Figures  Show  the  Real  Success 

The  agent  then  sees  to  it  that  the  load  is 
forwarded  direct  to  Vienna,  where  the 
manager  of  the  central  market  takes  it  in 
charge  and  sells  it  at  the  right  time.  Sales 
are  made  on  commission.  The  balsuice  of 
the  proceeds  the  society  immediately  trans- 
mits to  the  owners  of  the  cattle.  The  com- 
mission alone  is  deducted  from  the  price  of 
sale,  since  the  central  society  makes  no 
charge  for  services. 

The  benefits  of  the  preceding  plan  may 
easily  be  seen.  In  the  places  from  which 
cattle  are  forwarded  to  Vienna  the  middle- 
men immediately  offered  higher  prices,  and 
where  stock  are  not  sold  in  the  co-operative 
way  the  farmers  get  higher  returns.  The 
statistics  of  sales  indicate  a  real  success,  for 
the  Vienna  Institute  has  sold  cattle  in  five 
years  valued  at  about  $4,532,850.  In  the 
year  1911  alone  the  cattle  sold  were  valued 
at  about  $2,640,000. 

In  the  Province  of  Galicia  the  local  co- 
operative societies  are  making  an  attempt  to 
put  the  system  in  operation,  which  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  confidential 
agents  of  the  Vienna  Institute  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  They  are  well  prepared  for 
this  experiment  because  small  farmers  are 
greatly  in  the  majority  in  that  territory. 
Galicia  is  by  far  the  richest  cattle-raising 
part  of  Austria-Hungary. 

There  are  Local  Credit  Societies 

The  best  and  most  prosperous  cattle- 
breeding  associations  are  to  be  found  there, 
and  certainly  the  co-operative  credit  so- 
cieties are  among  the  best  in  the  country. 
But  the  small  farmer  in  Galicia  is  generally 
in  need  of  ready  money,  so  that  at  present 
he  is  glad  to  sell  his  cattle  at  a  low  price  to 
jobbers  who  pay  him  in  cash.  If,  however, 
he  should  offer  his  cattle  for  sale  through 
the  local  co-operative  society,  it  would  not 
pay  him  until  after  the  money  had  been 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  cattle.  There- 
fore, the  co-operative  societies  in  Galicia 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  local 
credit  societies  to  furnish  some  advance 
money  to  the  farmer  as  a  part  of  the  sales 
price  of  the  stock,  and  for  this  advance  of 
money  the  co-operative  society  undertakes 
to  be  security. 

The  government  has  promoted  this  im- 
portant movement  between  the  societies  not 
only  by  means  of  financial  assistance,  but 
afso  by  the  creation  of  a  special  office  under 
the  authority  of  the  minister  of  agriculture. 

Besides  the  ten  central  markets  which 
have  been  established,  there  are  in  Austria 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  local 
co-operative  societies  for  the  sale  of  meat 
animals.  Their  total  sales  annually  amount 
to  many  millions  of  dollars. 
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It  is  estimated  that  a  million  cow  owners  in  the  United 

States  are  still  skimming  their  milk  by  some  wasteful  "gravity" 
method. 

At  an  average  of  four  cows  to  the  farm  and  an  average 

cream  loss  of  310.  per  cow  per  year  (it  is  more  often  from  315.  to 
325.)  all  of  which  could  be  saved  with  the  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator,  this  alone  represents  an  annual  cream  loss  of  340,000,000. 

Then  there  are,  all  told,  perhaps  a  half  million  inferior 

and  old  and  worn  out  machines  in  use  whose  owners  could  easily 
save  35.  per  cow  per  year  by  exchanging  their  "cream  wasting" 
machines  for  De  Lavals,  and  figuring  on  an  average  of  six  cows 
per  farm,  this  represents  another  loss  of  315,000,000  at  least. 

Then  to  this  tremendous  cream  waste  through  the  use 

of  inferior  separators  must  be  added  the  excessive  cost  for  repairs 
on  cheap  and  inferior  machines  and  the  cost  of  replacing  machines 
which  should  last  from  ten  to  twenty  years  but  which  are  ready  for 
the  scrap  heap  in  two  or  three  years.  There  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  loss  in  lower  prices  received  for  cream  and 
butter  due  to  inferior  quality  of  cream  produced  by  poor  separators, 
all  of  which  must  easily  equal  at  least  310,000,000  more. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  of  $65,000,000  which  would 

be  saved  to  the  cow  owners  in  this  country  by  the  exclusive  use  of 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators.  g. 

At  first  sight  these  figures  may  seem  startling  but  any 

experienced  dairyman  or  creameryman  will  agree  that  the  cream 
and  other  losses  without  a  separator  or  with  an  inferior  one  will 
average  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  above  estimates  and  that  these 
figures  are  really  very  conservative. 

Any  cow  owner  who  is  selling  cream  or  making  butter 

and  who  is  not  using  any  cream  separator  or  an  inferior  machine, 
is  really  paying  for  a  De  Laval  in  his  cream  losses  and  at  the  same 
time  depriving  himself  of  the  benefit  of  its  use. 

De  Laval  Separators  are  not  only  superior  to  all  others 

in  skimming  efficiency  but  are  at  the  same  time  cheapest  in  pro- 
portion to  actual  capacity,  while  they  are  so  much  better  made  that 
they  last  from  two  to  ten  times  longer. 

No  cow  owner  can  logically  make  the  excuse  that  he 

cannot  afford  to  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it  will  save  its  cost  over 
"gravity"  separation  in  six  months  and  over  any  other  separator 
in  a  year  and  is  sold  for  either  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  that 
it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  while  it  is  being  used. 

It  will  surely  be  to  your  advantage  to  join  the  million 

and  a  half  satisfied  users  of  De  Lavals.    A  little  investigation  will 
prove  to  you  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  sell  cream  or  make  butter  WITH- 
OUT the  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be 

glad  to  demonstrate  this  to  your  own  satis- 
faction or  you  may  write  to  us  direct. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval 

Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which 
important  dairy  questions  are 
ably  discussed  by  the  best 
authorities,  is  a  book  that 
every  cow  owner  should  have. 
Mailed  free  upon  request  if 
you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also 
mailed  upon  request.  Write 
to  nearest  office. 
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The  De  Laval 
Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
SEATTLE 


Let's  have  a  little  cold-tlooded  reasoning.  You've  got 
several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  perishable  property  under 
cover.  A  little  dampness — a  trickle  of  rain — might  cost  you 
more  than  the  price  of  a  dozen  roofs.  Same  next  year.  In  20  years  one 
good  roof  will  protect  a  fortune.  In  one  year  a  poor  roof  may  destroy  it. 

Now— can  a  roof  be  too  good  ?  Is  it  a  thing  to  bargain  about— to 
buy  with  narrow-minded  economy  ? 

When  you  can  secure  for  only  a  little  more  the  absolute  protection 
— the  positive  insurance — which  NEPonsET  Pariod  Roofing  gives,  can 
you  afford  to  experiment  with  cheap,  bargain  roofings  ? 


Waterproof  Building  Products 


RooHngs 

NEPDNSET  roofings  are  a 
fire  prolection,  IcaJc  -  proof 
and  long  lived.  Any  one  can 
laythem,  NEPDNSETParoid 
Roofing  is  for  general  use. 
NEPONSET  Proslate  Roof- 
ing is  an  omamcntai  roof- 
ing for  dwellings.  ActracdFC 
colors. 

Are  you  going  to  build? 
and  weatherproof.    Sead  for 

BIRD  &  SON 

[F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON] 


Building  Papers 

If  NEPDNSET  Waterproof 
Building  Papers  are  built 
into  walls  and  floors,  the 
building  will  be  warmer,  will 
cost  less  to  heat  and  will 
last  years  longer.  Recom- 
mended by  architeas.  engi- 
neers and  building'  owners 
everywhere. 


WaU  Board 

NEPDNSET  Wall  Board 

is  a  scientific  product  which 
takes  the  place  of  lath  and 
plaster;  comes  in  sfiects  32 
inches  wide.  Remember,  it 
is  the  only  wall  board  with 
waterproofed  surfaces  that  re- 
quires no  further  decoration. 
Anyone  can  put  it  op. 


Write  for  valuable  information  about  modem  ways  to  waterproof 
samples,  free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  NEPDNSET  dealer. 

(Ss),     611  Neponset  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 


Hew  Tort  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


■Washin^n  Portland,  Ore. 

Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton.  Oat. 
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M  AKA-SHEL 

Roaghest  grit  on  earth.  In- 
;rea5es  egg  production. 
Xh.e  original  silica  grit. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Ask 
your  local  dealer,  or 

send  Sl-25  for  two  I'JO-lb,  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
Agents  Wanted.  EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 
>  Box  P.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Watsr  Fowls.  Farm-ralxsd 
stock,  with  egg.  in  season.  Send  2c 
for  my  valuable  illustrated  descriptive 
Poultry  Book  for  1913. 

Write  Henry  Plllo,   Boi  627,    Freeport,  III. 


Sixty  Page  Catalogue  Free.  60  Best  Varieties,  Poultry, 
Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys  and  Hares.  I/)wKt  prices  on  fowls. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.        H.  a.  SOIUER,  Boi  so,  -SellersTille,  Pa- 


YOUR  HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


Farmers  and  Fanciers 

should  get  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  throughout 
America,  After  25  Years 
With  Ponltry.  It  tells  How 
to  Mak.  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
130  Poultry  Houses:  tells  cost  to  build;  descrites 
IaMERICA  S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATOP^  -AND 
BROODERS— S2.25  to  $4«  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Eiui  lacabator  Co.,    g3  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


MEN  WANTED 

Prepare  as  Fireman, Brakemen, Elec- 
tric Motormen,  and  colored  Train  Por- 
lers.  Hundredapat  to  work  — 165  to  8160 
amontb.  No  experience  necessary.  500 
more  wanted.  Enclose  stamp  for  Applica- 
tion Blank.  Name  poeitton  you  want, 
L  RAILWAY  C  L  Dept  33,  INBIAHAPOUS,  fflD. 
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er«n  for  freight.  r>oe't  hur  until  you  ret  oar  biff  Ptm  catalog  uid  lowest 
^  price*  «T«r  qtioted.  Scndinc  for  Dook  dooa  not  obUffate  jroo  io  any  way. 
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Home-Made  Portable  Poultry- 
Houses 

By  W.  C.  Smith 

VERY  often  the  farm  tenant  or  the 
village  renter  wishes  to  keep  a  larger 
number  of  fowls  than  he  has  housing 
accommodations  for.  In  such  cases  the  more 
expensive  buildings  cannot  be  afforded.  He 
needs  most  of  all  simple,  portable,  inex- 
pensive houses.  To  fill  this  need  I  have 
worked  out  the  following  plan.  The  houses 
are  cheaply  built  and  can  be  readily  moved 
from  place  to  place. 

Two  six-by-nine  colony  houses  with  shed 
roofs  six  feet  higl;  in  front  and  four  and 
one-half  feet  high  at  the  rear  are  set  in 
line  ten  feet  apart,  facing  the  south.  The 
material  used  in  these  houses  is  the  cheapest 
that  wUl  nail  up  in  a  substantial  manner 
and  is  as  light  as  can  be  had.  Usually  one 
half  or  three  fourths  inch  stuff  is  used  for 
sheathing  and  two-by-three-inch  material  for 
the  framework. 

The  roofs  of  both  houses  and  tlie  outside 
ends,  that  is,  the  ends  of  the  extreme  east 
and  west,  are  covered  with  roofing-paper. 
The  rear  wall  of  each  house  is  also  covered 
with  the  same  material.  The  fronts  are 
boarded  up  three  feet  from  the  bottom,  and 
the  remaining  thre  feet  covered  with  net- 
ting. A  curtain  is  framed  to  swing  in  this 
opening  on  cold  days.  Fig.  1  illustrates  my 
meaning.  The  right-hand  house  has  a  door 
in  each  end.  while  the  other  house  has  a 
door  at  the  inside  end. 


Fig.  1 — Showing  how  the  houses 
are  placed  before  being  joined 


Fig.  2 — The  complete  house  with  panels 
cind  roof  in  place 

A  section  twelve  by  four  and  one-half  feet 
is  now  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
houses  and  which  will  fit  the  space  at  the 
rear  between  the  two  houses  and  lap  one 
foot  on  each.  Another  is  made  for  the  roof 
ten  and  one  half  by  twelve  feet,  and  another 
frame  boarded  half-way  up  and  completed 
with  netting  is  made  for  the  front.  These 
sections  are  fastened  in  place  by  means  of 
hooks  on  the  inside  comers  of  each  section 
fastened  into  staples  driven  in  the  walls  of 
the  original  houses. 

The  central  part  of  the  house  can  be  used 
as  a  scratch-pen  and  the  colony  houses  as 
roosting-quartcrs.  Windows  may  be  placed 
in  the  fronts,  and  the  completed  building  will 
have  the  appearance  of  Fig.  2.  The  building 
will  care  for  from  forty  to  fifty  adult  fowls, 
and  a  partition  placed  through  the  middle"  of 
the  scratch  pens  will  divide  it  into  two  com- 
partments. 

If  the  colony  houses  are  placed  on  run- 
ners allowances  must  be  made  in  the  height 
of  the  different  sections  to  make  up  for  the 
width  of  the  runners.  The  houses  may  be 
built  in  any  size  desired  and  the  whole  thing 
made  ready  to  move  by  simply  unhooking 
the  different  sections  and  loading  them  onto 
a  wagon. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  26.  1913 

necessary  expenditures  or  tying  up  of  capital 
in  luxuries  that  increase  the  amount  charged 
to  interest  on  investment.  What  is  practical 
and  essential  is  in  the  plant,  nothing  more. 

When  asked  whether  he  had  a  special 
system  of  feeding,  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
that  I  have,  except  I  like  to  let  the  hens 
feed  themselves  most  of  the  time.  I  don't 
believe  much  in  slops  and  wet  mashes.  They 
are  not  natural  to  bird  nature,  and  they  make 
extra  work.  I  am  a  busy  farmer,  and  I 
want  to  feed  them  right  and  do  it  quickly  so 
I  can  go  about  my  work.  Wheat-bran  and 
different  whole  grains  are  their  every-day 
diet  and  are  the  basis  of  all  the  rations. 
-Such  side  dishes  or  extras  as  meat,  milk  and 
green  foods  in  the  form  of  beets,  cabbages 
and  alfalfa,  are  provided  for  them  in  season. 
In  the  morning  I  throw  down  a  mixture  of 
whole*  grains  in  the  litter  on  the  floor.  That 
takes  me  only  a  few  minutes  and  will  keep 
th^e  fowls  scratching  all  the  forenoon.  In 
winter  I  feed  something  warm  at  noon, 
which  may  be  cooked  meat  and  vegetables. 
Com  at  night  is  quite  a  steady  ration,  es- 
pecially during  cold  weather.  All  the  time 
the  dry  mash,  shell  and  grit  are  kept  in 
hoppers.  I  try  to  put  the  stuff  where  the 
hens  can  get  it,  and  then  I  know  I  can 
depend  on  their  natural  instinct  to  balance 
their  own  ration.  They  will  be  better  fed 
than  if  the  ration  is  scientifically  com- 
pounded." 

His  Opinion  on  Setting  Hens 

Mr.  Vandervort  has  strong  convictions  on 
chicken-raising.  They  are  based  on  ten 
years'  experience.  He  has  given  both  the 
incubators  and  setting  hens  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  can  do  in  comparative  tests. 

"The  setting  hen,"  he  said,  "does  the  best 
for  me.  The  old  reliable  hen  will  hatch  the 
eggs  and  take  care  of  the  chicks  with  less 
watching  than  a  non-intelligent  machine,  and 
she  doesn't  make  a  mistake  if  I  don't  have 
her  in  mind  all  the  time :  then  I  had  rather 
risk  the  hen  with  valuable  eggs.  She  has 
made  with  me  the  reputation  of  giving  me 
more  and  stronger  chicks,  especially  more 
show  birds  :  still  I  use  incubators  if  the  hens 
are  not  ready  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
incubation  of  eggs." 

He  then  brought  his  books  and  showed 
me  the  following  records  for  one  year : 

Receipts 

Value 

Eggs  sold    $650 

Stock  sold  for  breeding  purposes   400 

Cull  stock   100 

Prize-money  net    50 

Eggs  and  fowls  used  in  family   50 

Total   $1,250 

Expenses 
Feed  purchased  for  300  hens,  includ- 
ing grain,  milk  and  meat   $300 

Stock  purchased  from  breeders   25 

Insurance  and  interest  on  investment.  SO 

Total    $375 

This  makes  Mr.  Vandervort's  salary  for  a 
small  part  of  the  day  spent  with  hens  $900. 

If  a  reader  can  find  in  this  article  the 
answer  to  the  question  at  the  beginning,  I 
shall  feel  it  may  help  him  to  solve  his  prob- 
lem of  working  up  from  a  fifty-cent  to  a 
three-dollar  revenue  hen,  and  perhaps  he 
will  see  that  Mr.  Vandervort  got  at  the  very 
foundation  of  his  success  when  he  said.  "I 
loved  the  chickens."  This  is  the  question  to 
ask  yourself  when  thinking  about  this  three- 
dollar  profit,  "Do  I  like  hens?" 


Knowing  How  with  Hens 

[continued  from  page  5] 

"Do  you  sell  both  stock  and  eggs?" 

"Yes.  Perhaps  one  third  of  the  receipts 
for  the  poultry  is  for  stock  sold." 

"Do  you  advertise  your  eggs  and  stock?" 

"Yes,  in  leading  poultry  papers,  but  I  get 
the  best  returns  from  advertising  by  showing 
birds.  I  exhibit  at  the  principal  poultry 
shows,  and  the  prize-money  more  than  pays 
my  expenses.  In  this  way  1  keep  in  touch 
with  the  best  class  of  buyers  and  keep  my 
business  before  the  public." 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  eggs  out  of  the 
hatching  season  ?" 

"I  have  customers  in  New  York  City  for 
strictly  fresh  eggs  who  pay  me  more  than 
market  quotations." 

Ail  His  Capital  Was  Well  Invested 

The  next  subject  we  discussed  was  the 
housing,  care  and  feeding  of  fowls.  Just 
across  the  driveway  at  the  rear  of  the  farm- 
house and  perhaps  four  or  five  rods  distant 
from  it  is  the  poultry-house.  It  is  a  long, 
narrow.  low  building  about  seventy-five  feet 
long  divided  into  six  rooms.  For  each  room 
there  is  an  outside  yard.  The  different 
breeds  arc  separately  confined  in  these  yards 
all  the  time,  except  when  they  are  given  the 
range  of  the  farm.  This  is  given  on  alter- 
nate days,  which  makes  an  outing  for  each 
flock  about  once  a  week.  The  buildings  and 
furnishings  are  just  what  is  needed  for 
sanitary  housing  and  convenience — no  un- 


The  hen,,  the  farmer,  the  parcel  post  and 
the  savings  bank  are  all  good  friends. 

The  strength  of  an  eggshell  is  no  greater 
than  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  the 
feed. 

A  damp  hen-house  keeps  company  with 
poultry  pests  rather  than  poultry  profits. 


Exterminating  the  Chicken- 
Mite 

By  Mabel  Phillips 

TTHE  time  is  at  hand  when  many  people 
turn  their  poultry  out  to  roost  in  the 
trees  rather  than  try  to  rid  their  poultry- 
quarters  of  the  little  chicken-mites  that  seem 
to  swarm  everywhere,  even  to  taking  the  life 
of  the  setting  hen  if  she  persists  in  staying 
by  her' nest. 

My  poultry-house  is  always  ready  for  the 
young  chicks  as  fast  as  they  grow  old  enough 
to  roost,  by  simply  applying  boiling-hot  meat- 
brine,  or  as  a  substitute  a  brine  made  of 
equal  strength  applied  to  every  crack  and 
crevice  of  the  walls,  perches  and  nests. 

If  this  is  thoroughly  done  it  will  com- 
pletely route  the  chicken-mite  for  a  whole 
season. 

I  slake  lime  with  the  hot  brine  and  add  an 
ounce  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  every  ten  or 
twelve  quarts  of  the  mixture,  which  purifies 
and  disinfects  at  the  same  time. 

This  hot  briny  mixture  soaks  into  the 
wood  and  stays  there,  and  no  mite  will  ever 
crawl  over  or  breed  in  wood  where  it  has 
been  applied. 

This  work  should  be  done  in  the  morning 
and  the  roosts  allowed  to  dry,  else  the  poul- 
try will  have  son-  feet. 
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OLD  friend  called 
on  me  the  other  day, 
and  we  talked  about 
!  farming,    politics,  or- 
charding,   tariff,'  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  co-operation,  the  Balkan 
war,  the  futurists  and  goodness  knows  what  else.  He 
had  plenty  of  time  to  talk  and  was  interested  in  about 
everything.    Finally  I  observed  : 

"Do  you  recollect,  Lupton,  how  you  and  I  got 
acquainted  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said ;  "it  was  when  I  was  a  clerk  at  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 

"And  your  coat  was  always  out  at  the  elbows,"  I 
interjected  unfeelingly. 

"And  mostly  I  didn't  have  a  cent  in  my  trousers,"  he 
added,  laughing. 

It's  mighty  easy  to  be  cheerful  about  those  old  times, 
if  the  new  times  are  more  prosperous.  Lupton  was  very 
cheerful.  He  dragged  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed  me 
a  cablegram  from  Glasgow. 

"Apples  sold  at  seventeen  shillings  sixpence,"  it  read. 

"Per  barrel?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  I  had  three  thousand  barrels  in  that  consign- 
ment," he  said.  "Thej^ll  net  me" — this  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  figure — "about  $325  a  barrel." 

Lupton's  storj'  is  worth  telling,  and  here  it  goes. 
He's  a  native  Virginian,  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  gar- 
den spot,  just  a  little  the  loveliest  piece  of  agricultural 
country  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  It  fed  the  Confederate 
armies  in  Virginia  for  years,  and  then  Sheridan  made 
good  his  vow  to  fix  it  so  that  a  crow  couldn't  fly  down 
it  without  packing  his  rations.  When  the  war  ended, 
that  wonderful  farming  region  was  well  nigh  a  desert; 
it  had  to  be  made  over  from  the  beginning. 


A  Ten-Dollar  Bill  Was  a  Stranger  to  Them 

1 UPTON  was  bom  about  the  time  the  war  ended, 
'  and  grew  up  in  that  country,  poor  like  the  rest.  He 
couldn't  get  enough  money  together  to  get  a  new  start, 
and,  after  serving  a  term  in  the  Virginia  State  Senate, 
he  got  an  appointment  as  a  government  clerk  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  in  the  Treasury,  at  $900  a  year,  which 
is  just  over  the  subsistence  line,  in  Washington. 

"When  we  came  to  Washington,"  Lupton  once  told 
me,  "we  rented  a  little  house  and  moved  in.  We  had 
two  children  and  nothing  else  to  speak  of  except  some 
debts  back  at  home.  As  soon  as  we  got  our  stuff  into 
the  house  we  concluded -to  have  the  gas  turned  on.  Mrs. 
Lupton  went  down  to  the  gas  office  to  get  it  done;  but 
coming  home  at  night  I  noticed  that  there  was  no  gas. 
I  asked  why. 

"  'They  wanted  me  to  deposit  ten  dollars  before  they'd 
turn  it  on,'  she  said.    Then  she  laughed,  and  so  did  I. 
There  hadn't  been  ten  dollars  in  the  family  at  one  time 
since  either  of  us  could  remember.    There  wasn't  likely 
to  be  for  a  long  time  in  the  future, 
either,  so  far  as  concerned  a  deposit 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  gas  turned 
on.   We  cleaned  up  the  kerosene-lamps 
and  decided  to  struggle  along  without 
gas.    We  did  too;  it  was  two  years 
before  we  had  the  gas  turned  on." 

It  was  hard  sledding,  paying  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  old  debts  and  living 
within    the    family    income.     But    the    Luptons  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  it,  and  they  succeeded. 

Down  at  the  Treasury  Lupton  shared  a  desk  with  an 
old-time  clerk  who  dressed  a  good  deal  better  than 
Lupton  cQuld.  They  became  friends.  The  friend  knew 
of  Lupton's  financial  condition  and  took  an  interest  in 
him. 

At  this  period  it  was  the  dream  of  Lupton's  life  to 
get  back  to  Virginia  and  start  an  apple-orchard.  Lupton 
studied  apples,  read  apples,  talked  apples,  dreamed 
apples;  did  about  everything  except  eat  them.  They 
were  too  expensive  for  that.  He  talked  to  his  friend 
and  desk-mate  almost  endlessly  about  what  he  was 
learning  about  apples.  He  was  going  to  start  in  as 
soon  as  he  had  a  few  thousand  dollars  saved;  which 
he  might  accomplish  by  the  time  he  was  a  hundred 
years  or  thereabouts. 

"Lupton,"  said  his  friend  one  day,  "what  do  you  say 
to  my  staking  you  to  get  that  orchard  started  ?" 

"Have  you  got  the  money  to  do  iti^'  asked  Lupton. 

Then  the  story  came  out.  The  seat-mate,  though  he 
looked  like  any  other  government  clerk,  was  in  fact  quite 
different :  he  had  real  money.    It  had  been  left  to  him, 


Hon.  S.  L.  Lupton,  Farmer,  Helps  Senator  Hoke 
Smith  to  Teach  the  House  Committee  Agriculture 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

in  the  beginning,  by  an  aunt  who  had  died  in  Japan.  He 
had  taken  good  care  of  it,  made  it  grow,  had  lived 
modestly  and  was  worth  perhaps  $200,000.  Lupton 
hadn't  suspected  it. 

His  friend  told  his  story  and  again  demanded  to  know 
if  Lupton  would  use  some  of  his  money.  Lupton  guessed 
he  would. 

"But,"  he  said,  "I  may  be  wrong  on  this  apple  dope 
of  mine,"  he  said.    "Suppose  I  am?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  friend,  "you  believe  in  it  so 
strongly  that  if  you  had  the  money  of  your  own  you'd 
go  into  it?" 

"You  bet  I  would,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "I'd  risk 
every  cent;  but  risking  somebody  else's  is  different." 

He  Knew  How  to  Stretch  a  Dollar 

THEY  agreed  finally  that  Lupton  was  to  be  grub- 
staked. He  went  down  around  Winchester,  in 
the  Valley,  and  at  length  bought  150  acres  at  $50  an 
acre.    The  Treasury  friend  put  up  the  cash. 

Lupton  scratched  and  saved ;  earned  a  promotion  and 
at  length  was  transferred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  where  he  got  $1,400  a  year.  He  studied 
apples  harder  than  ever,  and  presently  started  planting 
his  orchard.  He  didn't  do  it  quite  as  anybody  else  would 
have  done.   He  had  a  tremendous  lot  of  theories. 

He  always  took  his  annual  vacation  at  the  time  when 
he  could  make  the  time  count  for  most  at  the  farm ;  he 
made  ever}"  dollar  go  as  far  as  it  could  possibly  be 
stretched,  and  he  knew  how  to  stretch  it. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  setting  out  the  orchard, 
and  hanging  on  to  it  like  grim  death  till  it  could  produce, 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  Lupton.  He  was  a  good 
official,  having  come  into  a  place  of  some  responsibility. 
I  can't  refrain  from  telling  a  little  story  to  show  how 
carefully  he  looked  after  other  interests  than  his 
orchard. 

One  Saturday  night  in  the  spring  of  1908  he  burst 
into  my  office  a  few  minutes  before  midnight.  I  was 
working  late.    Lupton  was  out  of  breath. 

"Can  you  get  to  the  President  quick?"  he  demanded. 
"Not  inside  of  a  minute,"  I  laughed.    "What's  the 
excitement?" 

Then  Lupton  told  me.  "Up  on  the  hill,"  he  sputtered, 
jerking  his  thumb  toward  the  Capitol,  "they've  set  up 
a  job  to  kiU  the  appropriation  for  enforcement  of  Sec- 
tion 20 ;  you  know ;  going  to  asphyxiate  it ;  do  it  in 
secret ;  ruin  the  new  Interstate  Commerce  law ;  starve 
it  to  death  before  it  gets  working.    Don't  you  see?" 


and  be  beaten,  he  will  have  broken 
their  back,  and  he'll  be  able  to  force 
their  hand  all  the  way  through?" 

Lupton,  as  I  observed  before,  had 
been  a  state  senator  in  Virginia.  He 
knew  some  real  politics.    I  didn't;  but  I  could  see 
through    that  millstone  when  he  showed  me  the  hole; 
and  I  knew  T.  Roosevelt  would  too. 

"Will  you  go  to  the  White  House  with  me  after 
church?"  I  asked. 
"No ;  you  go  alone,"  he  said ;  and  I  had  to. 
I  told  Secretary  Loeb  about  it.    He  saw  it;  we  told 
the  President.    He  jumped  at  it.    He  almost  repeated 
Lupton's  words. 

"Get  me  up  a  memorandum  about  the  big  importance 
of  getting  this  appropriation  right  now,"  he  said.  Thar 
afternoon  some  of  us  got  together  and  framed  up  the 
memorandum,  which  went  to  the  President  early  Mon- 
day. He  had  got  more  information  meanwhile,  had 
summoned  and  conferred  with  some  of  his  loyal  sup- 
porters, and  before  night  had  a  be-eautiful  fight  going. 

The  big  day  came ;  the  day  for  the  fight  on  the  floor. 
It  lasted  all  day,  and  in  the  end,  with  almost  a  full 
house,  the  item  was  voted  into  the  bill  by  a  majority,  I 
think,  of  eleven!  Roosevelt  had  won  his  victory;  the 
organization  had  been  smashed.  The  session's  deadlock 
on  legislation  had  been  picked — :with  Lupton's  idea. 

Maybe  the  story  hasn't  much  to  do  with  orcharding, 
but  it  shows  the  sort  of  chap  Lupton  was.  Next  day 
he  went  back  to  work  at  his  desk,  and  nobody  suspected 
his  part  in  the  big  fracas. 

Some  months  thereafter  I  walked  in  on  him  and  asked 
hpv/  the  orchard  was  doing.  He  had  expected  to  get  his 
first  crop  that  season  from  the  first  fifty  acres  of  apple- 
trees. 


DON'Ti  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that,  after  £ill,  Lupton  got  on  because  he  ■ 

found  a  friend  that  grub-staked  him.     That  friend  observed  that  Lupton  was  ' 

living  in  the  city  on  $75  a  month,  supporting  a  fzimily  and  every  month  paying  off  a  . 
little  of  the  old  debts.    He  reckoned  that  he  could  afford  to  take  a  chance  on  that  sort 

of   citizen,    and   he   didn't  make  a  mistake.    There  are  a  great  many  more  ways  ] 

to   stake   men   like   Lupton    than    there   are    men    like    Lupton    to    be    staked.  ■ 

I  had  got  the  point.  Section  20  was  what  many  of 
us  regarded  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Dolliver- 
Hepburn  act,  the  section  that  provided  for  government 
inspection  and  supervision  of  all  accounting  business  of 
the  railroads.  The  Commission  had  asked  $500,000  to 
begin  enforcement  of  the  section.  There  had  been  no 
open  opposition  to  granting  it;  but  Lupton  had  come 
into  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  wanted 
the  appropriation  denied,  and  the  Cannon  machine  in 
the  House  was  planning  to  do  just  that;  do  it  in  secret, 
because  that  was  the  only  safe  way.  He  told  me  just 
what  he  knew,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  entirely  correct. 

Lupton  Knew  the  Political  Game 

"T^HE  President  needs  to  know  this  right  away,"  I 
1  admitted.     "They've   pigeonholed   his  legislative 
program  for  this  session ;  he  hasn't  got  a  thing  worth 
while  out  of  committee." 

"No,"  replied  Lupton,  "and  he  doesn't  need  anything 
so  much  as  a  big,  popular  measure  on  which  he  can 
force  them  out  into  the  daylight  and  give  'em  a  good 
lickin'.  This  is  the  one.  Don't  you  see  that  if  he  can 
organize  a  big  fight  on  this,  let  them  take  the  wrong  side 


How  He  Helped  Senator  Smith 

HE  DIDN'T  say  a  word,  but  pulled  out  a  drawer, 
took  the  top  letter  and  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  from 
a  New  York  commission  house  and  contained  a. draft  for 
$14,285,  with  notice  of  their  acceptance  of  his  proposi- 
tion to  take  the  apples  on  the  trees  and  pick  them ! 
"Whew !"  I  whistled ;  "going  to  get  a  new  suit  ?" 
He  pulled  out  another  drawer.  "I  wanted  to  show 
you  this  one,  too,  ahead  of  anybody  else,"  handing  me 
another  letter.  It  was  his  resignation  of  his  government 
job. 

Lupton  went  down  to  live  on  the  farm,  bought  more 
land,  planted  more  trees,  and  now  has  400  acres  in 
apples.  His  place  is  rated  worth  about  $200,000,  but 
isn't  for  sale. 

Lupton — Hon.  S.  L.  Lupton,  Winchester,  Virginia — is 
now  president  of,  the  Eastern  Fruit-Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  a  great  booster  for  co-operative  marketing  by 
all  kinds  of  tillers  of  soil.     Last  winter  he  was  in 
Washington,  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  this  organiza- 
tion,  which   covers   six    States.  He 
learned  that  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of 
Georgia  had  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  to 
direct  a  detailed  investigation  of  co- 
operative work  among  farmers,  with 
publication  of  the  results  and  recom- 
mendations of  methods  to  extend  the 
system,  and  to  give  it  the  benefit  of 
government  assistance.    He  called  on  the  Senator  to 
say  that  he  was  doing  just  the  right  thing.    "Can  we 
help  you  in  any  way?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  you  can,"  was  the  prompt  reply.    "The  House, 
committee  refuses  to  stand  for  that  provision.   Can  you 
get  your  association  to  adopt  strong  resolutions  in  favor 
of  it?" 

Lupton  guessed  he  could.  He  brought  Senator  Smith 
over  to  make  a  speech  to  the  association;  then  the 
association  did  the  resolving,  and  sent  a  committee 
headed  by  Lupton  to  call  on  the  House*  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  urge  that  it  change  its  mind. 

The  Lupton  emissaries  had  to  fight  for  a  hearing,  but 
they  got  it.  Lupton  talked  the  House  committee  and 
himself  black  in  the  face.  When  he  was  done  the 
committee  reversed  its  former  action  and  inserted  that 
item  m  the  bill!  It  became  law;  and  underwit  the 
Department  prepared  the  report  on  co-operative  market- 
ing that  we  have  had  so  much  to  say  about  in  F.^rm 
.AND  Fireside. 

The  thing  is  only  just  starting.  Such  men  as  Lupton 
are  pushing  it  all  over  the  country,  and  men  like  Hoke 
Smith  are  fighting  for  it  in  Congress. 
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What  to  Plant  for  Beauty  Around  the  Farm  Home 

By  C.  B.  Whitehouse  and  Belle  Case  Harrington 


HE  farm  home  without  plantings  of 
shrubberj-,  flowers  and  vines  is  a 
house  to  live  in,  not  a  home.  Al- 
though its  barren,  incomplete  look 
maj'  not  have  much  eifect  upon  the 
busj'  owner,  his  wife  cannot  say  as 
much,  for  being  a  woman  she  natur- 
ally loves  pretty  things,  and  most 

   of  her  life  is  spent  in  and  about  the 

house.  To  have  a  few  fine  flowering  shrubs  and  vines 
necessitates  small  expense,  yet  they  add  actual  money 
value  to  the  property.  Incidentally  they  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  the  family  in  the  neighborhood,  for  if  a  man 
'S  known  by  the  company  he  keeps  he  also  is  judged 
by  the  appearance  of  the  home  he  maintains. 

A  good  stretch  of  lawn  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
desired,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  every  farm  should 
not  have  it.  But  lawn  is  not  enough.  Tie  the  house  to 
the  grounds  by  a  few  well-selected  plantings  close  to  it. 
At  each  side  of  the  porch  steps  place  a  Spircea  Van 
Houttei,  which  will  grow  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
and  in  front  of  that  group  a  few  of  the  Thunberg  bar- 
berry. Have  the  spiraea  a  foot  or  two  away  from  the 
corner  formed  by  the  porch  and  steps,  and  in  front  of 
it,  in  an  irregular  planting,  set  in  three  or  four  of  the 
shorter  barberry-.  You  will  find  'them  very  attractive 
later  on.    No  shrub  is  more  beautiful  when  in  blossom. 

At  each  end  of  the  porch  plant  a  flowering  shrub  of 
some  sort,  either  the  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora,  which  bears  such  fine,  large  clusters  of  blossoms 
and  has  such  a  long  flowering  season,  or  a  group  of 
two  or  three  Japanese  rose-bushes,  known  to  the 
horticulturist  as  Rosa  rugosa.  These  Japanese  roses, 
with  their  clean,  crinkled  green  leaves,  are  an  orna- 
ment withcrut  a  blossom  on  them,  but  they  do  blossom, 
heaviest  in  June  and  Jul3^  continuing  until  fall,  when 
the  roses  are  followed  by  huge  seed-pods  of  brilliant 
red  tha't  last  most  of  the  winter.  The  Japanese  rose 
is  perfectly  hard3'  in  the  coldest  climate,  and  the  best 
thing  about  it  is  its  complete  freedom  from  the  pests 
which  infest  all  other  kinds  of  rose-bushes. 

The  only  practical  plantings  for  the  farm  home  are 
hardy  shrubs  and  the  hardy  perennial  flowers,  free 
from  pests  and  taking  care  of  themselves  after  they 
are  established,  for  just  when  certain  flowering  things 
need  spraying  and  dusting  with  insect-powders,  both 
men  and  women  on  the  farm  are  most  busy. 

If  you  like  brilliant  effects,  make  a  narrow  bed, 
about  eighteen  inches  wide,  along  the  skirts  of  the 
porch  between  the  end  shrubs  and  those  at  the  steps, 
and  put  in  a  few  roots  of  hardy  perennial  phlox  of  a 
bright  color,  setting  the  plants  a  foot  or  more  apart. 
The  large  trusses  of  blossoms  will  add  to  the  pictur- 
esque effect  of  your  home,  and  also  are  fine  for  cutting. 
In  fact,  the  more  the  flowers  are  cut  during  each  year's 
first  season  of  bloom,  the  more  certain  they  are  to 
have  a  second  crop  of  blossoms  later  on  in  the  fall. 

For  earlier  flowers  a  few  bulbs  of  iris  or  jonquils, 
scattered  among  the  phlox-roots,  or  set  just  back  of 
them,  will  amply  repay  you  by  their  cheerful  early 
blossoms — perhaps  the  first  in  the  spring  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. They  will  not  interfere  with  the  other  growing 
things  in  the  least,  and  once  established  will  blossom  for 
years.  Phlox-roots  multiply  rapidly.  In  a  season  or 
two  the  bed  will  be  luxuriantly  full,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  take  some  roots  up  to  give  to  your  friends. 

The  Porch  Plantings  are  Most  Impwrtant 

The  front  and  back  porch  plantings  are  the  most 
important  of  all.  They  are  near  at  hand  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  decidedly  improve  the  house,  so  if  nothing  else  is 
done  you  will  be  glad  in  the  end  to  have  accomplished 
that  much. 

If  the  yard  is  fenced  and  further  planting  is  possible, 
do  not  scatter  it  here  and  there  on  the  lawn.  Try 
groupings  of  three  or  more  shrubs  in  the  corners  of 
the  fence  and  along  the  sides,  varying  the  number  of 
plants  in  the  groups. 

Even  if  the  yard  is  not  fenced  follow  the  same  plan: 
place  the  plantings  where  a  fence  naturally  would  be, 
and  if  possible  keep  the  grass  cut  between  the  porch 
plantings  and  those  along  the  fence.  Going  over  it 
only  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer  with  the 
farm  mower  will  do  wonders  for  the  appearance  of 
things. 

For  the  outside  border  my  choice  would  fall  among 
the  following :  Persian  lilac,  snowball,  white  and  pur- 
ple common  lilac,  mock  orange  ( Fhiladelphns  coro- 
narius),  goldenleaf  elder,  hydrangea  and  flowering 
almond,  the  hardy,  old-fashioned  shrubs  our  grand- 
mothers loved. 

If  only  one  nibre  tree  may  be  added  to  your  home 
grounds,  make  it  a  cut-leaf  birch.  Plant  it  near  the 
evergreens  if  you  have  them — not  too  near  for  its  own 


This  wild  grape-vine  makes  an  attractive  trellis 
between  chicken-yard  and  lawn 


health,  but  near  enough  to  have  the  eye  take  them 
in   at  one  glance   for  they   are  charming  together. 

If  j'ou  have  no  evergreens  and  can  plant  some,  do  so 
by  all  means.  If  there  are  anj-  unpleasant  views  from 
your  windows,  plant  some  evergreens  to  shut  off  the 
view,  or  put  in  some  willow-roots  this  spring,  and  in 
two  jears  more  nothing  but  beautiful  foliage  will  meet 
the  eye  when  you  look  that  way. 

The  Place  for  a  Border  Bed 

Three  or  four  feet  in  front  of  the  fence  shrubs  is  the 
ideal  place  for  an  irregular  shaped  border  bed,  or 
for  clumps  of  the  many  desirable  hardy  flowers  which 
need  practicallj'  no  care  when  once  established :  peonies 
in  many  colors,  larkspurs  tall  and  stately,  sweet-william 
with  its  coloring  so  like  an  oriental  rug,  gorgeous  tiger 
lilies,  bleeding-heart,  and  any  other  flower  you  know 
and  love. 

If  there  is  a  fence,  plant  a  few  roots  of  Concord,  or 
any  other  good  grape  which  thrives  in  3'our  locality.  Or 
if  the  fence  is  not  a  safe  place  for  grapes  by  all  means 
have  them  somewhere — on  a  trellis  or  the  back  porch. 
The  vines  are  beautiful,  fragrant  in  blossoming-time, 
and  pay.  They  are  verj-  easily  grown,  requiring  only 
to  be  pruned  back  each  year  to  the  usual  three  or  four 
"arms."  that  they  may  bear  more  heavily. 

An  occasional  stirring  of  the  soil  aboflt  the  roots  of 


the  new  plantings  and,  imless  it  is  a  wet  year,  an 
occasional  good  soaking  (not  a  sprinkling),  say  a  couple 
of  times  a  week,  during  their  first  summer  will  help 
them  to  become  firmly  established  and  give  them  a  fifty 
per  cent,  better  growth.  The  next  year  they  will  prat- 
tically  take  care  of  themselves,  though  a  good  mulch 
of  manure  each  fall  will  repay  you  in  the  blossoms  they 
will  send  forth. 

While  many  do  it,  there  are  manj'  more  who  do  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  strength  to  put  in  any  quantity 
of  annual  flower-seeds.  The  beds  require  some  work 
to  put  them  in  condition,  and  the  seedlings  when  first 
out  of  the  ground  usually  require  thinning  or  trans- 
planting and  weeding,  all  of  which  is  backaching  work. 
Three  annual  flowers  which,  personally,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  put  in  a  little  labor  on,  although  our  farm  is  a 
very  busy  place,  are  pansies,  poppies  and  the  gladioli. 
The  pansy  might  almost  be  called  a  perennial,  and  a 
thriving  poppy  bed  or  border  will  nearly  always  seed 
itself  for  the  second  year.  After  that  they  will  have  to 
be  replanted,  but  I  always  feel  recompensed  for  my 
trouble. 

The  work  of  planting  gladioli  bulbs  in  the  spring,  and 
pulling  and  storing  them  in  the  fall,  is  a  thousand  times 
repaid  by  the  glorious  spikes  of  blossoms  they  will  send 
forth  for  so  many  weeks.  No  other  flower  equals  them 
for  generous  flowering,  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms 
in  the  garden,  and  the  ease  of  their  culture. 

If  one  has  no  money  at  all  to  spend  upon  the  home 


American  ivy  transforms  this  porch  into  a 
cozy  summer  nook 


surroundings,  use  native  shrubs  and  vines.  Few  realize 
how  much  can  be  done  with  them.  Naturally  more 
hardy  than  the  cultivated  varieties  and  with  soil  and 
climate  similar  to  their  native  habitat,  they  give  excel- 
lent results  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

Among  vines  there  is  probably  nothing  which  gives 
more  delight  than  the  native  American  or  five-leaved 
ivy,  which  differs  from  the  poison  variety  in  that,its 
leaves  have  five  parts  instead  of  three.  This  ivy  trans- 
forms a  porch  into  a  shadj-  bower,  and  it  is  particularly 
useful  in  covering  unsightly  fences,  buildings  or  stumps. 
It  makes  a  clean,  rapid  growth,  is  free  from  insect 
pests  and  becomes  a  mass  of  brilliant  coloring  in  the 
autumn.  The  only  coaxing  it  requires  is  an  abundance 
of  water  the  first  year  after  it  is  transplanted. 

WildJClematis  is  a  Lovely  Vine 

The  wild  clematis,  sometimes  called  traveler's-joj-,  or 
virgin's-bower,  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  its  cultivated 
sister.  Clematis  paniculata,  and  has  the  added  advantage 
of  the  beautiful  feathery  seed-pods  \yhich  last  half  the 
winter.  This  wild  clematis  is  found  festooning  itself 
from  fence-posts  and  broken  tree-trunks  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  Middle  West,  and  makes  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  porch  vines  to  be  found. 

Another  vin'e  is  the  wild  grape,  whose  grace  and 
beauty  the  professional  landscape  gardener  has  been 
quick  to  see  and  utilize.  The  filmy  white  blooms  of 
early  spring  possess  an  exquisite  fragrance,  and  in  the 
autumn  a  luxuriant  growth  supports  the  tiny  bunches 
of  grapes  which  are  quite  as  ornamental  as  flowers. 
This  vine  will  thrive  in  shady  situations  where  the 
cultivated  grape  would  be  a  complete  failure.  It  is 
particularly  good  when  planted  over  a  well-house,  or 
made  to  cover  an  unsightly  fence. 

Bittersweet,  with  its  clusters  of  red  and  gold  seed- 
pods  which  hang  on  the  vines  most  of  the  winter,  is  a 
beautiful  vine,  but  a  slower  grower  than  either  the 
grape  of  clematis.  Neither  does  it  furnish  as  much 
shade,  but  it  is  very  pretty  grown  with  the  others. 

At  the  time  of  planting  the  roots  of  these  desirable 
hardy  vines,  sow  a  few  seeds  of  an  ornamental 
gourd-vine  or  wild  cucumber  for  a  viney  effect  the 
first  year.    Thej-  will  not  be  needed  the  second  year. 

In  almost  any  wooded  district  plenty  of  elderberry 
and  golden  willow  may  be  had  for  the  digging,  and 
very  effective  groups  of  shrubbery  or  trimmed  hedges 
they  make  too.  The  elderberry,  if  not  so  common, 
would  be  considered  extremely  beautiful  when  loaded 
with  its  large,  flat-topped  clusters  of  white  fragrant 
blossoms,  followed  later  by  the  berries  which  the  birds 
love  so  well.  It  is  an  obligingly  rapid  grower  where 
a  screen  is  needed,  and  will  stand  for  any  amount  of 
pruning  if  a  low  hedge  is  wanted. 

The  sumac,  so  much  used  in  wildwood  scenerv' 
simulated  in  the  city  parks,  is  attractive  throughout 
the  summer.     The  graceful  foliage,  surmounted  by 
the  rich  red  "bobs,"  becomes  a  mass  of  riotous  color 
in  September.    The  sumac  is  excellent  for  massing  in 
an  otherwise  unsightly  comer  or  for  use  as  a  screening 
hedge,  the  only  drawback  being  that  it  sheds  its  leaves 
early  in  the  fall. 

For  a  handsome  lawn  tree  of  small  size  trj;  the 
dogwood  with  its  showy  white  blossoms  in  May.  To 
offset  this,  plant  an  Indian  wahoo,  or  burning-bush,  and 
the  bright  orange-red  seed-panicles  will  set  off  j^our 
yard  till  the  beginning  of  winter. 

A  Violet  Comer  Important 

Be  sure  to  have  a  violet  corner.  Make  the  soil  rather 
rich,  and  the  great  purple  violets,  ten  times  more 
attractive  than  those  the  florist  grows,  will  gladden 
the  early  spring. 

Then  plant  trilliums  in  front  of  the  porch  or  against 
the  side  wall.  They  will  be  out  before  the  violets  are 
gone,  and  their  snowy  beauty  will  lead  more  than  one 
passer-by  to  stop  and  admire.  The  trillium  grows  only 
in  leaf-mold,  and  it  will  be  ne^cessary  to  bring  some 
wood-soil  when  they  are  transplanted. 

Bring  enough,  too,  for  a  fern-bed.  Put  it  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  house  where  nothing  ever  does  well. 
Wall  in  the  bed  with  stones,  and  let  a  covering  of  leaves 
rot  upon  the  bed  each  winter.  Put  in  some  of  the 
hardier  "brakes"  for  a  background,  then  the  finer  ferns 
and  the  maidenhair  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  roadside  purple  asters  with  yellow  centers  are 
now  coming  to  be  appreciated  for  their  real  beauty,  and 
one  specialist  in  hardy  annuals  has  improved  and  propa- 
gated until  he  now  advertises  twenty  vaweties.  Planted 
in  clumps,  nothing  is  prettier  than  their  regal  royal 
purple.  Beside  the  asters  plant  a  clump  of  the  vivid 
orange  pleurisy-root  (Asclepias  tuberosa),  also  called 
butterfly-weed,  and  you  will  have  a  color-scheme  to 
delight  the  eye  of  all  who  see  it. 


The  wild  clematis  has  a  decorative  value 
which  is  all  its  own 
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Letty  Meets  the  Art  of  Life 

By  E.  T.  Royle 


ETTY  wrote  vigorously  in 
her  diary,  the  customary  line 
a  day  expanding  indefinitely. 
It  was  a  Sunday  evening  "in 
late  spring,  when  tender  buds 
threw  a  haze  of  soft  green 
over  the  willows,  and  gave 
a  tinge  of  gold  to  the  mari- 
golds in  the  swamp. 


"You  must  have  a  lot  to  tell  about  one  dull 
Sunday,"  remarked  Letty's  Aunt  Anna,  who 
•/nothered  the  family  and  the  farm  with  impartial 
justice. 

"I'm  writing  up  my  diary  for  all  next  week," 
responded  Letty,  as  snappily  as  a  really  nice  girl 
would  permit  herself  to  speak. 

"Well !"  responded  her  aunt,  "since  when  did 
you  learn  to  read  the  future?" 

"Reading  the  future  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  if  you  live  on  a  farm  where  nothing  ever 
happens,  two  miles  out  of  a  stodgy  little  town 
where  nothing  ever  could  happen,"  replied  Letty, 
opening  the  pages  of  her  diary  like  a  fan.  "Of 
course  I  don't  expect  real  thrills,  but  I've  looked 
back  through  the  past  six  weeks,  and  I  could 
run  one  week  into  another  without  making  a 
ripple,  except  one  Wednesday  that  stands  right 
out  because  something  happened  at  last :  the  rain 
leaked  through  the  attic  roof  into  the  box  where 
I  keep  my  summer  hat.    That  was  thrilling!" 

"When  you  come  to  my  age,"  responded  Aunt 
Anna  unsympathetically,  "you'll  be  thankful  for 
busy,  restful  days  when  things  don't  happen,"  a 
statement  that  would  have  been  more  impressive 
if  Mrs.  Story  had  passed  through  a  life  of  storm 
and  stress  before  reaching  the  peaceful  haven 
of  Westerling  Farm.  As  it  was,  Letty  permitted 
herself  a  slight  snif¥,  and  wrote  in  next  Thurs- 
day's diary  :  "Packed  eggs — read  connty  paper — 
put  away  maple  syrup." 

"You'd  be  in  a  hole,  Sis,  if  the  hens  went  on 
a  strike  and  an  earthquake  struck  the  Weekly 
Argus,"  remarked  her  younger  brother,  who  had 
been  sufficiently  interested  to  look  over  her 
shoulder. 

"Then  I  really  would  have  something  to  write 
about,''  said  Letty,  with  a  sisterly  pull  at  Eddy's 
red  hair.  "As  it  is,  I  know  we'll  wash  to-morrow, 
and  Mrs.  Wickens  will  tell  us  for  the  fifty-'leventh  time 
that  she  only  goes  out  to  oblige  people,  and  I'll  have  to 
hang  out  because  it's  too  muddy  for  her  to  risk  her 
'neuralagy,'  and  Tuesday  we'll  iron  and  have  baked 
beans  and  a  baked  Indian  pudding,  and  Wednesday 
we'll  have  the  last  of  Sunday's  roast  made  into  Irish 
stew  or  soup  (if  you  keep  on  eating  the  way  you  did 
at  dinner,  there  won't  even  be  bones  for  soup,  Eddy), 
and  Thursday  I'll  go  to  prayer  meeting  if  it  isn't  too 
bad  to  take  a  horse  out,  and  Friday  I'll  sweep  and  set 
bread  and  have  to  stay  home  from  choir  practice  because 
it's  frozen  too  hard  or  thawed  too  soft,  and  Saturday 
I'll  bake  and  clean  up  and  get  ready  for  a  nice,  peaceful 
Sunday,  after  the  mad  excitement  of  the  week." 

"If  that  isn't  just  like  a  girl,"  remarked  Eddy.  "Why 
don't  you  go  ahead  and  make  things  happen?  Now,  if 
I  took  hold  of  that  diary  I'd  whirl  in  something  new 
every  day,  if  it  wasn't  anything  more  than  inventing 
beanless  baked  beans,  or  some  new  dewdab  in  fancy- 
work." 

"Eddy,  you're  such  a  peach  of  a  housekeeper  that  I 
think  I'll  let  you  make  my  next  angel  cake  while  I  go 
out  and  break  the  sorrel  colt,"  responded  Letty,  as  she 
picked  up  her  diary  and  slowly  trailed  up-stairs,  while 
Eddy,  merely  reflecting  from  the  boundless  experience 
of  his  fifteen  years  that  all  girls  were  queer,  settled 
down  luxuriously  with  a  plate  of  apples  and  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,"  until  Aunt  Anna  sent  him 
reluctantly  to  bed. 

Letty's  antedated  diary  was  entirely  accurate  as  to 
Mrs.  Wickens  and  her  cherished  "neuralagy."  Even 
the  Monday's  bill  of  fare  bore  out  her  prognostications, 
though  Aunt  Anna's  unhappy  adventure  with  an  explo- 
sive bottle  of  tomato  catsup,  which  bathed  the  indignant 
housekeeper  and  the  pantry  with  sanguinary  billows, — 
gallons  of  it,  apparently,  contained  in  one  small  bot- 
tle,— 'Was  really  the  unexpected.  Tuesday  brought 
ironing,  and  as  one  can't  diversify  ironing  very  much 
without  scorching  shirt-waists  or  lumping  starch,  Letty 
felt  quite  sure  that  here  again  was  the  same  familiar 
round.  It  is  true  that  her  aunt  ostentatiously  prepared 
brown  Betty  and  spaghetti  with  cheese,  instead  of  the 
beans  and  Indian  pudding  that  Letty  had  predicted,  but 
that  was  not  really  exciting.  She  was  wishing  for  the 
twentieth  time  that  she  hadn't  put  braided  panels  in  her 
linen  skirt,  and  trying  to  press  out  the  braiding  from 
the  wrong  side  without  drying  out  all  the  rest  of  the 
skirt,  when  Eddy  appeared,  remarking,  with  his  mouth 
full  of  cruller : 

"Did  you  hear  about  that  old  dominie  from  town 
that's  rented  the  Snellgrove  place?" 

"I  heard  some  kind  of  a  minister  was  coming,  and 
dear  knows  some  of  us  need  one." 

"Well,  he's  Episcopal,  and  I  guess  his  folks  have 
turned  him  out  to  grass.  He  isn't  preaching  any  more, 
but  he's  got  the  dandiest  microscope  you  ever  saw." 

"I  never  saw  any  microscope,  except  in  pictures,"  said 
Letty  rather  tartly. 

"Well,  here's  your  chance,"  responded  Eddy.  "I'm 
going  up  there  to-night  with  some  of  the  fellows  to 
see  it,  and  the  dominie  said  that  if  we  had  any  sisters 
we  could  bring  'em  along  too." 

Now,  in  a  big  city,  with  public  school  free  lectures  on 
everything  under  the  sun,  a  microscope  is  no  novelty, 
and  plenty  of  young  people  acquire  a  superficial  famili- 
arity with  science  that  breeds  contempt  toward  real 
knowledge.  Healthy-minded  young  people  in  the 
country,  however,  do  not  look  at  life  from  the  moving- 
picture  standpoint,  and,  her  ironing  finished,  Letty 
changed  her  dress  with  a  sense  of  gaiety  that  made  her 
erase  one  discontented  line  from  her  diary. 

The  old  Snellgrove  place  had  been  shorn  of  so  much 
of  its  acreage  that  its  renting  had  been  a  difficult  mat- 


There  were  low  bookcases,  and  a  few  pieces  of  quaint  pottery 


ter,  especially  as  "old  lady  Snellgrove,"  to  use  the 
,  neighborhood  expression,  insisted  on  going  with  it. 
The  average  renter  of  a  run-down  farm  does  not  care 
to  inherit  a  rather  opinionated  boarder  too,  so  the  farm 
had  reverted  to  golden-rod  and  daisies,  while  Mrs. 
Snellgrove  continued  to  live  in  one  corner  of  the  old 
house  and  raise  the  earliest  broilers  in  the  vicinity,  in 
spite  of  the  general  prediction  that  she  would  probably 
fall  down  cellar  or  have  a  stroke  all  alone  some  day, 
without  a  neighbor  knowing  anything  about  it.  How- 
ever, the  Reverend  Doctor  Axtun,  dispossessed  from 
the  pleasant  rectory  he  had  occupied  for  a  generation, 
by  the  dictum  that  made  him  rector  emeritus,  had  fallen 
in  love  with  the  old  house,  and  beingj  as  local  gossips 
explained,  a  "lone  widower  man,"  Mrs.  Snellgrove's 
determination  to  remain  in  the  house  proved  very 
helpful ;  for,  though  she  was  genesally  described  as 
pernickety  of  temper,  her  housekeeping  was  quite  up  to 
Solomon's  standard. 

When  the  young  people  filed  into  the  living-room,  the 
various  girls  looked  at  one  another  for  a  moment,  while 
Letty  decided,  with  lightning  rapidity,  that  certain  use- 
less pieces  of  miscellaneous  "fancy-work"  that  adorned 
the  family  "parlor"  should  be  packed  away  the  next 
morning.  Mrs.  Snellgrove's  rag  rugs  were  on  the  bare 
floor,  but  her  "golden-oak  parlor  suite,"  v/ith  plush 
upholstery,  had  been  retired ;  instead  there  were  solid 
library  tables  and  Canton  chairs,  into  which  the  boys 
sank  with  an  air  of  solid  comfort.  The  flowery  wall- 
covering had  been  replaced  by  golden-brown  cartridge 
paper,  the  grained  and  varnished  woodwork  was  now 
ivory  white,  and  there  were  low  bookcases,  a  few  pieces 
of  quaint  pottery  and  a  number  of  prints  in  plain  dark 
frames. 

"It  looks,  somehow,  like  a  society  picture  in  a  maga- 
zine," whispered  Lora  Matthews  to  Letty,  "but  it's 
terribly  plain." 

It  zvas  plain,  and  none  of  the  young  visitors  realized 
the  value  of  mezzotints  and  Belleek,  though  several  of 
the  boys  reminded  their  sisters  afterward  that  it  wasn't 
stylish  to  clutter  up  a  room  so  that  fellows  couldn't 
take  any  pleasure  in  it,  and  that  was  why  the  domestic- 
science  department  of  the  state  college  was  called  on, 
later,  for  advice  as  to  the  study  of  home-decoration. 

That  evening  was  fully  entitled  to  the  space  Letty 
gave  it  in  her  diary,  which  lapped  right  over  from 
Wednesday  into  Thursday.  Mrs.  Snellgrove  sat  there 
Icnitting  at  her  shell-pattern  bed-cover,  while  Doctor 
Axtun,  whose  round  collar  and  ecclesiastical  waistcoat 
caused  a  very  slight  constraint  at  first,  called  on  the 
boys  to  help  him  in  placing  his  big  microscope  and 
arranging  the  lights. 

"Who  ever  thought  that  a  honey-bee  had  such  claws  ?" 
remarked  Lon  Matthews,  whose  fancy  for  bee-keeping 
had  been  rather  discouraged  by  a  grain-farming  father. 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  that  butterfly-wings  were  covered 
with  scales,"  remarked  Myrtle  Deering,  "and  who'd 
have  thought  that  yellow  stuff  in  willow-catkins  was 
anything  but  dust?" 

The  young  people  had  moved  into  the  dining-room, 
where  Mrs.  Snellgrove's  dark  old  furniture  had  dwelt 
in  the  perpetual  twilight  of  gray  paint  and  a  tapestry 
wall-paper  chosen  because  it  "wouldn't  show  dirt." 
Pumpkin-yellow  paper  and  white  paint  had  transformed 
the  chilly  north  room,  in  which  the  old  furniture  now 
showed  its  rich  color  and  nobly  simple  lines.  There 
was  a  cheerful  bustle  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  boys 
were  offering  their  help  with  the  coffee,  while  the  girls 
arranged  the  plates  of  cookies  and  baskets  of  fruit. 
Letty's  eye  was  attracted  by  a  carved  wooden  nut-bowl, 
and  Doctor  Axtun  explained  to  her  something  of  the 
wood-carving  done  by  the  Swiss,  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
peasants.    I't  was  a  revelation  to  her  that  men  and 
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women  might  milk  and  plow  and  mow,  might 
live  in  hardship  and  poverty,  and  yet  translate 
their  humble  lives  into  enduring  art. 

"But  I  always  thought  those  old- country 
immigrants  who  come  here  so  ignorant,"  she 
said.  "We  have  to  teach  them  everything,  and 
yet  most  of  us  wouldn't  even  see  the  sense  of 
copying  real  oak-leaves  in  wood." 

Letty  thought  about  the  nut-bowl  several 
times  before  the  little  feast  was  over.  It  made 
as  strong  an  impression  on  her  as  the  bee's  foot 
did  upon  Lon  Matthews.  It  was  a  somewhat 
hesitating  query  from  Lon  that  gave  her  courage 
to  ask  further  light,  and  when  she  went  home 
she  carried  under  her  arm  a  wonderful  book, 
borrowed  from  Doctor  Axtun's  shelves,  which 
pictured  peasant  art  in  some  of  the  older  coun- 
tries. It  was  the  churching  shawls  and  caps  of 
strange  provinces  of  which  Letty  hardly  knew 
the  names — Slavonia,  Croatia,  Ruthenia— that 
first  made  her  dissatisfied  with  the  crude  blos- 
soms she  was  outlining  on  a  silk  pillow-top. 

"Here  I'm  spending  my  time  doing  embroidery 
that  might  just  as  well  be  machine-made,  when 
a  lot  of  women  who  can  barely  read  and  write 
do  work  that  gets  into  a  book  because  it's 
peasant  art,"  she  complained. 

"Well,"  remarked  her  aunt  cheerfully,  "if  you 
want  to  do  work  like  those  .foreigners,  better 
start  studying  Great-Grandma  Waring's  sampler 
and  bedspread ;  they're  up  in  the  attic." 

Letty  thought,  with  a  sudden  blush,  of  the 
time  she  had  used  Grandma  Waring's  sampler 
for  a  carpet  in  an  egg-box  doll-house,  and  of 
various  "dressings  up"  in  which  the  bedspread 
of  homespun  flax  with  its  cross-stitch  border 
had  figured.    She  blushed  for  those  dark  ages 
in  which   these  heirlooms   were  merely  "old 
truck,"  and  without  honor  as  works  of  art.  She 
looked  at  the  rescued  sampler  with  respect,  but 
no  admiration ;   it  had  a  lacrymose  weeping 
willow  and  a  high-shouldered  lady  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  a  distant  view  of  dumpling-like 
sheep  in  a  very  green  meadow.    The  bedspread, 
soiled  and   tattered,  with   cross-stitch  border, 
she  could  more  readily  admire,  with  its  soft 
blue  and  fawn  design  on  the  unbleached  linen. 
"They're  beautiful,"  said  Doctor  Axtun,  who 
shown   these   resurrected  treasures.     "You  see, 
re  pure  vegetable  dyes — indigo,  butternut,  oak  and 
ous  lichens  such  as  the  handicraft  workers  are  now 
reviving." 

"Do  you  mean,"  asked  Letty  with  some  hesitation, 
"that  nowadays,  when  we  can  buy  such  heaps  of  pretty 
things  made  in  factories,  people  are  really  going  back 
to  the  things  country  people  made  by  hand  years 
ago?" 

"Child,"  said  the  old  clergyman  rather  solemnly, 
"don't  you  know  that  the  only  enduring  art  is  the 
expression  of  some  worker's  ideal?"  Moved  by  the 
girl's  interest,  he  went  on  to  talk  of  the  revived 
colonial  handicrafts  in  New  England,  the  hand-woven 
bedspreads  of  the  South  and  the  handicraft  workers  in 
wood  and  metal  who  have  found  their  inspiration  in 
medieval  Europe.  That  was  outside  of  Letty's  interests, 
though  it  recalled  the  old  French  blacksmith,  down  at 
the  cross-roads,  who  diverted  himself  in  his  leisure  by 
hammering  out  wonderfully  intricate  hinges,  locks  and 
latches,  which,  as  one  of  the  neighbors  said,  were  "pooty 
fancy,  but  nothin'  like  as  neat  as  factory  made."  But 
there  was  a  sudden  intuition,  a  flashing  thought,  that 
was  to  change  all  Letty's  future  and  take  away  forever 
the  feeling  that  nothing  could  happen  in  the  country. 

"Aunt  Anna,"  said  Letty  the  next  day,  "do  you  mind 
if  I  hitch  up  right  after  dinner  and  go  down  the  creek 
road  to  see  old  Mrs.  Van  Eeden?" 

"Why,  that's  a  real  nice  idea,  Letty,"  responded  her 
aunt.  "It  isn't  often  any  of  the  young  folks  go  over  to 
see  her,  and  she'll  like  it.  She  wanted  a  trio  of  our 
guineas  too;  it's  lucky  Eddy  penned  some  last  night, 
thinking  they  were  ready  for  them  over  at  Matthews'. 
Lon  just  'phoned  over  that  they  aren't  fixed  for  them 
to-day." 

So  as  soon  as  the  dinner  things  were  set  away  behold 
Letty  and  her  friend  Persis  Horton  starting  off  in  the 
buckboard  with  the  crate  of  pessimistic  guineas  fastened 
on  behind  and  Persis  holding  a  jar  of  Mrs.  Story's 
special  mustard  pickle,  after  the  good  old  country 
fashion  that  forbids  one  from  visiting  an  old  neighbor 
empty-handed. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Mrs.  Van  Eeden  was 
some  poor  old  soul  to  whom  the  girls'  visit  came  as  one 
glint  of  sunshine  in  a  dark  and  poverty-stricken 
existence.  On  the  contrary,  she  was,  as  her  hired  men 
asserted,  "richer'n  mud" — she  owned  three  farms  and 
a  prize  herd.  And  while  she  had,  as  one  man  who 
traded  cows  with  her  observed,  a  tongue  you  could 
clip  a  hedge  with  she  also  had  as  much  kindliness  as 
shrewdness  and  enough  "faculty"  to  set  them  both  off. 
The  girls  chaperoned  the  guineas  into  the  enclosure 
which  was  to  be  their  home  until  they  were  "wonted" 
to  their  new  surroundings,  then  viewed  the  brooders 
and  admired  the  latest  calves  until  Mrs.  Van  Eeden  said 
she  was  going  to  cut  her  last  fruit-cake  for  their  delecta- 
tion. It  was  the  sight  of  an  old  blue-and-white  bed- 
spread thrown  over  a  couch  that  enabled  Letty  to  bring 
up  the  subject  she  really  wanted  to  talk  about. 

"Why,  yes,"  responded  her  hostess  to  Letty's  query, 
"that's  one  of  the  bedspreads  Father  Van  Eeden  wove 
on  his  hand  loom,  and  I've  got  three  pair  of  sheets  to 
go  with  it.  The  flax  was  raised  right  on  this  farm,  and 
hackled  and  spun  by  Mother  Van  Eeden,  and  wove  right 
in  this  room  over  by  that  north  window,  and  a  messy 
thing  the  old  loom  was  to  have  right  in  a  body's  kitchen. 
And  those  sheets  are  just  as  strong  as  the  day  they 
were  made,  too,  if  they  ain't  quite  as  fine  and  white  as 
boughten  ones." 

It  was  while  fingering  the  sheets,  silken  in  sheen,  with 
the  dull  creamy  tint  of  the  natural  flax,  that  Letty  began 
to  talk,  rather  hesitatingly,  of  the  old-fashioned  needle- 
work that  possessed  her  mind,    [concluded  on  page  26] 
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Some  Simple  Bird-Houses 

By  A.  E.  Swoyer 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  26,  1913 


THOSE  who  appreciate  the  value  of 
birds,  not  onh-  as  songsters,  but  as 
destroyers  of  insect  life  as  well, 
will  endeavor  to  keep  them  about 
the  .earden-plot.  To  do  this  successfully 
requires  the  building  of  suitable  bird- 
houses,  protection  against  their  natural 
enemies  and  perhaps  occasional  feeding. 

Of  these  three  things  the  construction 
of  proper  homes  is  the  only  one  in  which 
instruction  is  needed,  for  these  must  not 
only  he  correctly  designed  in  order  to 
afford  the  necessarj'  protection,  but  may 
be  made  ornamental  as  well.  A  standard 
type  is  the  cottage  illustrated ;  this  is 
designed  as  a  double  house,  is  so  simple 
that  any  boy  can  make  it  and,  when  nicely 
painted,  is  very  attractive. 

To  make  this  cottage,  secure,  first,  a 
piece  of  one-inch  board  eighteen  inches 
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The  ends,  however,  require  doorways, 
although  the  partition  does  not;  therefore 
remove  the  narrowest  of  the  three  pieces, 
and  cut  the  door  and  ventilating  holes^ 
shown  in  the  other  two.  The  door  should 
not  be  too  large ;  one  two  inches  square 
is  about  right  for  general  use ;  it  may  be 
laid  out  with  a  try-square,  the  two  side 
cuts  made  with  a  saw  and  the  piece  re- 
moved with  a  chisel.  The  ventilation 
openings  should  be  bored  with  a  one-inch 
auger,  but  if  this  is  not  at  hand  smaller 
holes  may  be  bored  with  a  bit  and  brace. 
The  sides  of  the  house  are  pieces  of  half- 
inch  wood,  each  eleven  inches  long  and 
six  inches  wide ;  after  they  are  cut  j'ou 
are  ready  to  set  up  the  frame. 

Xail  the  two  end  pieces  to  the  sides 
with  small  wire  finishing-nails,  being  care- 
ful not  to  mar  the  wood ;  this  is  best 
avoided  by  the  use  of  a  nail-set,  by  means 
of  which  the  heads  may  be  countersunk. 
This  done,  fit  the  partition  in  the  same 
manner,  and  fasten  the  frame  to  the  base 
by  means  of  larger  nails  driven  through 
the  latter  and  into  the  sides  and  ends. 
Needless  to  say,   the    frame   should  be 


long  and  nine  inches  wide ;  this  is  the 
base,  or  bottom.  Then  take  two  pieces  of 
one-half-inch  lumber  eleven  inches  long 
and  nine  inches  wide,  and  one  piece  of 
the  same  thickness  and  length,  but  one 
inch  narrower,  and  nail  them  lightly  to- 
gether ;  the  edges  of  the  two  larger 
boards  should  be  flush,  and  those  of  the 
smaller  piece  one-half  inch  in.  Measure 
up  from  one  end  a  distance  of  six  inches, 
and  mark  this  point  on  each  of  the  side 
edges ;  then  find  the  center  of  the  opposite 
end  and  mark  it ;  lines  drawn  from  the 
two  side  points  to  this  center  will  lie  at 
approximateh'  forty-five  degrees  and  will 
mark  the  slope  of  the  roof.  \Mthout 
seijarating  the  boards,  saw  along  these 
lines,  and  30U  will  have  not  only  the  two 
ends  of  the  cottage,  but  the  center  par- 
tition as  well. 
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placed  in  the  center  of  the  base,  which 
will  allow  of  a  three-inch  rest  and  feed- 
ing-board at  either  end. 

All  is  now  ready  for  the  roof,  which  is 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  half-inch  board, 
one  seven  inches  by  fourteen  inches,  and 
the  other  seven  and  one-half  by  fourteen 
inches ;  these  are  nailed  together  at  right 
angles  along  one  edge,  as  shown  in  the 
drawings.  This  roof  is  now  set  upon  the 
frame  and  nailed  to  the  ends  and  to 
the  partition;  if  properly  made,  there  will 
be  a  one-inch  overhang  at  both  ends  and 


sides ;  as  the  upright  pieces  were  not 
beveled  to  make  an  exact  fit,  this  over- 
hang is  necessary  to  make  the  house 
water-tight.  The  house  is  now  complete 
and  maj"  be  painted,  if  desired;  paint  adds 
to  its  appearance  and  to  its  durability. 
^^'hen  the  paint  is  dry,  the  cottage  may 
be  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  pole  ten  feet  or 
twelve  feet  high  by  means  of  the  brackets 
shown,  which  are  screwed  to  both  the  pole 
and  the  bottom  of  the  house. 

This  simple  form  of  cottage  may  be 
elaborated  to  any  extent  desired ;  the  roof 
may  be  tinned  or  covered  with  tiny  shin- 
gles, a  weather-vane  may  be  added,  or  it 
may  be  converted  from  a  "two-family 
house"  into  an  "apartment"  by  the  simple 
addition  of  a  floor  running  from  the  ends 
to  the  partition  just  under  the  ventilation 
openings ;  such  upper  floors  prove  at- 
tractive to  wrens  "and  to  other  small  birds. 

Should  you  not  wish  to  trouble  with  the 
making  of  a  regular  house,  there  are 
many  other  contrivances  which  will  prove 
equally  attractive  to  the  birds.  Wrens  in 
particular  are  fond  of  rough-and-ready 
affairs,  but  they  insist  upon  having  the 
entrances  as  small  as  possible.  For  these 
friendly  and  tuneful  little  birds  gourds 
with  holes  cut  in  the  sides  and  the  pulp 
removed  make  fine  homes  when  suspended 
near  the  house;  if  gourds  are  not  avail- 
able in  jour  locality,  small  earthenware 
jugs  will  do  as  well,  although  they  are  not 
so  ornamental ;  the  opening  in  the  jug  may 
be  made  with  cold-chisel  and  hammer, 
care  being  taken  not  to  crack  the  affair 
b}-  attempting  to  chip  away  too  much  at  a 
time.  Should  you  hang  either  gourd  or 
jug  in  the  orchard  instead  of  near  the 
house,  you  may  be  surprised  to  find  that 
gay  southern  gentleman,  the  Baltimore 
oriole,  installed  therein. 

Martins,  too,  and  others  of  the  swallow 
famih-  delight  in  houses  having  small  en- 
trances ;  these  birds,  however,  live  in 
colonies,  and  a  single  apartment  may  fail 
to  attract  them ;  but  as  a  colony  house  is 
easily  made  this  need  prove  no  obstacle. 
For  such  an  affair  secure  some  small 
flower-pots  and  an  equal  number  of 
squares  of  tin,  each  considerablj-  larger 
than  the  large  end  of  the  pots.  From 
each  sheet  cut  a  round  opening  large 
enough  to  allow  the  pot  to  enter,  but  not 


so  large  as  to  permit  the  raised  rim  at- 
the  top  of  pot  to  slip  through.  Then 
break  out  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of 
each  pot  to  the  proper  size,  and  the  nests 
are  ready  for  setting  up.  They  may  be 
located  on  a  frame  fastened  to  a  post,  or 
nailed  to  the  walls  of  house  or  barn;  in 
the  latter  case  they  are  best  placed  directly 
under  the  eaves.  To  fasten,  slip  a  sheet 
of  tin  over  the  end  of  a  flower-pot  and 
nail  to  wall. 

The  ideas  given  here  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  may  be  used ;  they  will  serve, 
however,  to  stimulate  your  own  ingenuity. 


The  "Annual"  Church  Dinner 

By  Mrs.  Portia  Blackstone 
HAVE  in  our  church  an  annual 
dinner  at  which  twelve  tables  are  ar- 
ranged, and  rising  from  floral  decorations 
in  the  center  •  is  a  banner  with  the  name 
of  a  month  of  the  year  on  it.  There  is  a 
blank  book  on  each  table  with  a  card  on 
the  cover  asking  each  guest  to  write  his 
name  and  address,  also  his  birthday  date. 

Those  born  in  January-  are  asked  to 
sit  at  the  January  table,  those  born  in 
February  at  the  February  table,  those 
born  in  March  at  the  March  table,  etc. 

The  blank  books  are  preserved  by  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society,  which  appoints  a 
committee  to  send  a  post-card  to  each 
address  on  the  birth-date  given.  A  lady 
born  in  Februarj-  is  to  send  to  the  Febru- 
ary' names,  etc.  The  cards  are  all  alike 
and  have  a  fine  colored  ^  picture  of  the 
church  and  a  printed  announcement  of  the 
Sunday  services.  A  birthday  greeting  is 
written  on  it  when  the  card  is  mailed. 

Our  committee  on  table  decorations  in- 
cludes twelve  members.  A  lady  born  in 
March  is  given  charge  of  the  March 
table,  etc.  Each  one  promises  to  have  a 
potted  plant  for  the  center  of  her  table, 
and  many  are  already  potting  the  plants 
that  they  may  be  as  near  perfection  as 
possible  on  the  day  they  are  to  be  used. 
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How  to  Win  "Duke" 

No  child  owns  a  handsomer  or  more  desirable  outfit  than  "Duke"  and  his  elegant 
buggy  and  harncs.s.  You  couldn't  have  a  more  handsome  outfit  if  you  were  a  little  mil- 
lionaire. You  will  have  every  reason  to  be  the  proudest  and  happiest  child  in  the  land 
if  you  win  him.  Farm  and  Fireside  has  sent  ponies  to  boys  and  girls  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Just  as  soon  as  you  become  a  member  of  the  Pony  Club,  you  will 
have  the  best  kind  of  a  chance  to  win  "Duke"  or  one  of  the  other  ponies.  The  thing  for 
you  to  do  right  away  is  to  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Pony  Man,  Farm  and 
Fireside.  Springfield.  Ohio,  so  tliat  he  can  tell  you  how  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Pony  Club  and  a  sure  Prize-Winner.  The  Pony  Man  will  send  you  a  big  list  of  other 
lucky  boys  and  girls  who  have  won  ponies  and  .show  you  just  how  to  become  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  this  splendid  club. 

How  to  Join  the  Pony  Club 

Simply  write  \  owr  uaine  and  address  on  ariy  pi*  C'-  of  paper  and  send  to  the  Pony  Man, 
Farm  and  Firksidk.  ."Springfield,  Ohio,  or  fill  out  th<-  below  coupon  and  send  it  along. 
Do  this  right  away.    Hurry.    Now  i»  the  time  to  art,  if  you  want  to  win  "Duke." 


YOU  CAN  WIN  "DUKE" 

But  You  Must  Send  in  Your  Name  To-day 

This  is  "Duke,"  the  most  beautiful  Shetland  pony  you  ever  saw.  He 
is  chestnut,  with  shiny  hair  and  the  fluffiest,  silkiest  mane  and  tail  in  the 
world.  He  is  about  42  inches  high  and  weighs  350  pounds,  and  can  trot 
faster  than  lots  of  carriage  horses.  He  just  loves  children  too,  and  you 
will  soon  find  that  he  will  follow  j'ou  around  just  like  a  big  dog.  "Duke" 
will  soon  be  given  to  some  lucky  boy  or  girl  by  Farm  and  Fireside,  the 
National  Farm  Paper.  Every  j'ear  we  give  ponies  and  other  handsome 
prizes  to  boys  and  girls  just  to  advertise  the  paper.  You  will  never  have 
a  better  chance  to  win  a  pony  than  you  have  to-day,  but  you  must  send 
your  name  to  the  Pony  Man  at  once.  You  can  get  "Duke"  and  his  splen- 
did bugg}"  and  nickel-plated  harness  delivered  to  your  very  door  without" 
spending  one  cent  of  your  own  money,  if  you  only  try  hard  enough. 

Three  Handsome  Ponies  and  Outfits 
500  Magnificent  Grand  Prizes 
A  Prize  for  Every  Member  of  the  Pony  Club 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Pony  Man  finds  out  that  you  want  to  ^v•in  "Duke"  he  vnW  send 
j'ou  a  Member.ship  Certificate  together  with  pictures  of  "Duke"  and  the  other  ponies 
and  prizes,  and  show  you  just  how  to  become  a  member  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  Pony 
Club.  Every  member  of  this  wonderful  club  gets  a  prize.  F.'VRM  and  Fireside  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  farm  papers.  You  are  ab.solutely  safe  in  accepting  the  promise 
of  this  big  and  long-est.abUshea  paper.  Besides  "Duke"  and  his  outfit,  two  more  com- 
plete outfits  will  be  given  to  the  second  and  third  best  members  of  the  Pony  Club. 


Send  us  this  coupon  or  use  a  postal  card 


Dear  Pony  Man: — I  would  like  to  win  "Duke"  and  wish  you  would  tell  me 
how  to  become  a  member  of  the  Fajrm  and  Fireside  Pony  Club  and  send  me  a 
Membership  Certificate  so  that  I  can  join  the  club  right  away.  D 

Name  

Town  

R.  F.  D   Stole  


Tliis  ia  "Duke"  With  His  Buggy  and  Harness 

PONY  MAN,  Farm  and  Fireside,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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What  Three  Women  Did 

To  Make  a  Good  Living  Without 
Going    to    the  City 

By  Anna  Van  Rensselaer  Morris 


A  Northwest  Home  Bakery 

OH,  FOR  a  loaf  of  good  bread! 
That  remark,  made  by  a  bachelor 
homesteader  prompted  me  to  start 
a  home  bakery,"  said  a  woman 
who  has  built  up  a  flourishing  business  as 
a  baker  of  bread  and  pastries.  "We  had 
very  little  capital  when  we  took  up  our 
quarter-section  in  this  Pacific  Northwest 
region,  and  the  fact  that  my  husband  was 
working  twelve  hours  a  day  out-of-doors 
while  I,  with  plenty  of  time  and  strength, 
was  not  earning  a  penny  to  help  along 
was  a  constant  worry.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  as  soon  as  I  could  get  that  bachelor 
homesteader's  attention  that  I  offered  to 
provide  him,  at  moderate  prices,  with  all 
the  bakery  supplies  that  he  needed?  He 
gladly  gave  a  weekly  order  for  four 
loaves  of  bread  at  ten  cents  each  and  for 
two  pies  at  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  for 
which  he  was  to  call  on  specified  days. 
The  second  time  that  man  came  for  his 
bread  he  brought  orders  from  two  of  his 
neighbors,  also  bachelor  settlers,  and 
through  those  three  men  the  news  that  I 
would  do  extra  baking  spread  like  an 
endless-chain  letter.  Within  a  month  I 
had  eight  customers  and  was  regularly 
making  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  week. 

"My  next  step  was  to  nail  to  a  tree,  at 
the  side  of  the  road  passing  our  shack,  a 
board  stating  that  I  was  prepared  to  fur- 
nish bread,  biscuit,  cake  and  pies  in  mod- 
erate quantities,  at  forty-eight  hours' 
notice,  or  to  take  orders  for  weekly  sup- 
plies in  the  bakery  line.  It  was  amazing 
the  way  the  orders  came  in,  not  only  from 
the  men  of  the  vicinity  who  are  their  own 
housekeepers,  but  from  women  who  are 
indifferent  bakers  or  encumbered  with 
large  families  of  small  children.  Before 
many  days,  orders  began  to  come  from 
people  who  wmted  the  things  done  up 
so  that  the  rural  letter-carrier,  who  in 
sparsely  settled  districts  uses  a  two-horse 
wagon,  could  pick  them  up  as  he  passed 
our  house  and  leave  them  at  their  home- 
steads or  at  the  place  where  their  mail 
was  customarily  deposited.  As  the  mail- 
carrier  received  ten  cents  for  each  of 
these  packages,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
whenever  possible,  he  should  have  volun- 
tarily advertised  my  wares.  I  had  only 
to  pack  the  orders  in  the  cardboard 
boxes — cheap  enough  when  purchased  by 
the  gross — such  as  city  bakers  use,  direct 
them  clearly  and  have  them  ready  when 
the  mail-man  passed,  and  he  assumed  the 
rest  of  the  responsibility.  But  with  the 
cost  of  delivery  added  my  wares  were  so 
expensive  to  the  consumers  that  there  was 
always  a  possibility  of  losing  these  dis- 
tant customers.  While  I  was  wondering 
what  could  be  done  to  obviate  this  trans- 
portation cost,  the  domestic  parcel  post 
was  installed,  and  since  then  my  business 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

"After  several  experiments  in  packing 
for  the  post,  I  found  that  loaves  of  bread, 
wrapped  in  waxed  sheets  and  fitted  snugly 
into  heavy  cardboard  boxes,  travel  safely, 
but  that  cakes  and  pies  should  be  put  into 
larger  boxes  and  the  empty  spaces  filled 
in  with  layers  of  thin  cotton.  Thus 
packed  they  are  not  liable  to  get  broken, 
and  any  slight  moisture  oozing  from  them 
is  absorbed  by  the  padding.  Of  course 
the  postal  regulations  must  be  carefully 
studied  that  the  country  baker  may  know 
absolutely  what  may  be  legally  sent 
through  Uncle  Sam's  representatives.  All 
fillings  likely  to  liquefy  or  become  rancid 
must  be  tabooed,  and  any  pie  less  firm  of 
character  than  apple  or  mince  should  be 
sent  in  a  tin  box  having  no  sharp  corners 
likely  to  injure  other  parcels  in  the  post. 
By  this  new  arrangement  the  consumers 
now  pay  only  the  fourth-class  postage 
cost  of  transportation,  which  I  add  to 
the  price  of  the  commodity,  and  this  is 
incomparably  smaller  than  the  ten-cents- 
per-package  rate  which  customers  paid 
formerly. 

"My  charges  for  bread,  cake  and  pie 
are  based  on  the  one  hundred  per  cent, 
profit  system.  That  is  to  say,  having  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  all  materials  and  the 
postage  or  other  transportation  for  each 
article,  I  double  its  price  and  consider  it 
only  fair  pay  for  my  time  and  labor. 
This  matter  of  prices,  however,  is  one 
that  every  country  baker  must  estimate 
individually,  for  she  must  be  governed  by 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  baking  materials  in 
her  own  neighborhood.    Because  my  fuel 


is  the  wood  from  our  own  place,  the  cost 
of  its  cutting  onlj'  need  be  considered, 
but  that  small  expense  is  offset  by  the 
price  of  the  baking  materials  which  in  all 
newly  settled  and  remote  regions  are  al- 
ways high-priced. 

"Making  bread,  cakes  and  pies  for  the 
first  eight  customers  didn't  consume  much 
extra  time  or  involve  much  extra  labor, 
as  the  work  was  accomplished  in  common 
with  my  family  baking,  but  when  so  many 
other  orders  came  in,  I  was  forced  to 
employ  a  neighbor's  daughter  to  help  with 
the  housework  and  the  mending.  Her 
wages  and  the  cost  of  her  food  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  one  hundred  per  cent, 
profit. 

"This  business,  like  every  other  enter- 
prise that  is  worth  while,  has  its  setbacks. 
Sometimes  a  batch  of  bread  fails  to  rise, 
a  cake  falls  flat  or  a  pie-crust  scorches, 
but  most  bakings  are  a  success,  and  with 
my  profits  I  could  live  comfortably  even 
had  I  not  a  husband  and  a  home.  If 
things  continue  to  prosper  at  their  present 
rate,  I  expect  next  year  to  build  a  special 
baking-room  and  equip  it  with  an  enor- 
mous range,  table  and  sink. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  every  country 
neighborhood  of,  say,  a  twenty-five-mile 
radius  should  not  have  its  woman  baker. 
Of  course  the  business  is  one  which  must 
be  patiently  worked  up,  and  it  would  grow 
more  slowly  in  a  thickly  settled  region 
than  in  one  where  pastry  cooks  are  scarce 
and  bachelor  housekeepers  plentiful.  But 
in  any  region  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
a  success,  if  the  work  were  done  only  on 
order,  and  from  my  own  experience  I  can 
say  that  community  baking  is  a  satisfac- 
tory business  for  anyone  who  has  the 
time,  strength  and  energy  to  give  proper 
attention  to  it.  And  while  some  women 
undoubtedly  have  a  natural  talent  for 
making  bread  and  pastries,  it  is  an  art 
which  any  ambitious  person  can  master." 

A  Country  Dealer  in  Antiques 

"FORTUNATELY  for  me  the  number 
of  people  who  are  anxious  to  acquire 
antique  furniture  is  equaled  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  do  not  care  for  it. 
Between  these  two  sorts  I  make  a  com- 
fortable living,  for  I  buy  from  the  one  kind 
and  sell  to  the  other  kind,"  explained  the 
young  widow  of  a  New  Jersey  farmer. 
"Up  to  twenty-five  years  ago  country  peo- 
ple didn't  try  to  follow  every  new  fashion 
in  house-furnishings.  They  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  black  walnut  and  enormous 
mirror  style  that  followed  the  Civil  War. 
nor  by  the  heavily  gilded  woods  and  the 
imitation  tapestry  coverings  of  the  early 
eighties.  They  continued  to  use  the 
Queen  Anne  and  Dutch  furnishings  of 
their  ancestors,  but  whenever  a  piece  was 
broken  they  stored  it  in  an  attic  or  an 
outhouse  and  filled  its  place  with  some- 
thing of  modern  workmanship. 

"When  I  went  into  this  business,  I 
knew  that  many  of  my  neighbors  had 
antiques  that  they  did  not  value  because 
of  their  shabbiness,  and  with  a  capital  of 
ten  dollars  I  went  in  search  of  my  first 
pieces.  I  found  them — two  Windsor 
chairs  and  a  Queen  Anne  table — in  a  barn- 
loft  on  the  next  farm.  Each  of  the  chairs 
had  a  broken  leg,  and  the  top  of  the  table 
was  split  through  its  center,  and  so  eagerly 
did  that  farmer  accept  a  three-dollar  offer 
for  the  lot  that  I  secretly  determined  to 
never  again  set  a  price  upon  an  antique, 
but  to  get  the  owner  to  state  a  valuation. 
To  have  those  three  pieces  restored  'by 
the  village  cabinet-maker  cost  the  remain- 
der of  my  original  capital,  and  a  city 
woman  visiting  in  our  neighborhood  per- 
suaded me  to  sell  them  to  her  for  twenty 
dollars.  She  got  a  bargain  and  I  learned 
my  first  lesson  :  that  the  person  who  finds 
and  restores  a  colonial  or  other  antique 
should  try  to  get  a  four  hundred  per  cent. 


profit  and  hold  it  at  a  good  price  until  a 
nurnber  of  buyers  have  considered  it.  An 
antique  does  not  get  stale. 

"Nevertheless  that  first  customer  made 
up  for  the  advantage  which  she  took  of 
my  ignorance  by  giving  me  some  worth- 
while advice.  She  told  me  not  to  arrange 
to  divide  profits  nor  to  pay  a  commission 
to  anyone  who  might  help  to  dispose  of 
an  article,  but  to  sell  directly  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  I've  found  that  m.ethod  a 
satisfactory  one.  The  same  woman  ad- 
vised me  to  mail  to  the  wealthy  and 
prominent  people  of  the  nearest  large 
cities  cards  stating  the  exact  location  of 
my  home  and  the  easiest  way  of  reaching 
it  by  rail.  The  lists  of  names  were  taken 
from  the  "blue  book"  of  the  cities  thus 
circularized,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I 
began  to  hear  from  a  fair  proportion  of 
those  cards.  In  addition  I  left  cards  in  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  tea-rooms,  hotels 
and  manicure  parlors  of  the  near-by  towns 
and  found  that  sort  of  advertising  worth 
while,  as  one  out  of  every  thousand  cards 
so  placed  has  brought  a  customer. 

"Every  dollar  of  the  money  made  from 
the  sale  of  the  first  three  antiques  and 
fifty  borrowed  dollars  in  addition  was 
expended  within  a  month  at  the  auction- 
ing of  a  deceased  neighbor's  effects.  I 
bought  half  of  the  stuff  that  was  in  the 
attic  and  the  front  part  of  the  house  and 
spent  weeks  getting  that  assortment  of 
old-fashioned  furniture  repaired  and  pol- 
ished, and  I  was  six  months  disposing  of 
it.  But  that  investment  put  me  so  firmly 
on  my  feet,  financially,  that  I've  never 
since  been  forced  to  borrow  money  to 
carry  on  this  business.  In  that  first  large 
purchase  there  were  several  pieces  of 
cherry  and  red  cedar  which,  when  scraped, 
beeswaxed  and  rubbed,  looked  almost  as 
handsome  as  mahogany.  Many  small 
dealers  onlj'  handle  expensive  woods  like 
oak,  rosewood,  -ebony  and  mahogany  and 
affect  to  despise  the  cheaper  ones.  This 
is  a  mistake.  There  are  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  colonial  cabinetwork  in  ash,  elm, 
maple,  walnut  or  cherry,  some  of  it  in 
spiral  work,  dating  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century. 

"Any  sort  of  fireplace  furnishing  is  a 
safe  investment,  especially  if  of  brass  or 
copper,  and  if  one  can  afford  to  tie  up 
a  little  money  indefinitely  a  colonial 
mortar,  tool-chest  or  like  humble  article 
is  worth  the  buying.  I  would  speculate 
in  a  Revolutionary  soldier's  wooden  can- 
teen for  water,  on  the  chance  that  a 
customer  interested  in  antique  army  equip- 
ment might  happen  to  fancy  it. 

"At  first  I  paid  no  attention  to  old 
prints  on  paper  or  to  the  printed  cottons 
and  linens  (toile  de  Jouy)  which  came 
into  vogue  about  1770.  But  when 
strangers  began  to  ask  for  such  things 
I  made  a  point  of  seeking  them  and  was 
astonished  at  the  number  of  neighbors 
who  possessed  quaint,  discolored  pictures 
or  fabrics  printed  with  large  bird,  flower 
and  animal  designs.  Those  antiques  usu- 
ally are  purchased  by  women  who  are 
furnishing  the  bedrooms  of  their  summer 
homes  in  colonial  farmhouse  style. 

"Antique  hand-embroidered  English 
eyeletting  is  in  great  demand  for  modern 
baby  clothes.  In  their  trousseaux  the 
brides  of  eighty  or  more  years  ago  usually 
had  several  petticoats  of  this  beautiful 
needlework,  and  this,  when  not  actually 
ragged,  brings  good  prices.  By  inducing 
my  neighbors — now  an  elastic  term  in- 
cluding everybody  within  a  fifty-mile 
radius — to  open  trunks  undisturbed  for 
years,  I  have  secured  entire  flounces  and 
ruffles  of  yellow,  discolored  eyeletting 
which,  when  mended  and  bleached,  was 
almost  unrecognizable. 

"When  a  woman  is  known  to  be  a  dealer 
in  antiques,  all  the  neighbors  try  to  help 
her  along.  They  have  a  local  pride  in  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  and  keep  a  sharp 


lookout  for  what  they  term  'old  things.' 
Whenever  they  see  an  antique  in  wood, 
brass,  copper,  silver,  pewter  or  potterj'j 
a  chintz  curtain,  a  coverlid,  a  sampler,  a 
piece  of  embroidery  or  the  remnants  of  a 
crepe  shawl,  they  send  me  word  to  go 
and  look  at  it.  Sometimes  the  'antique' 
isn't  worth  repairing  and  sometimes  the 
owner  declines  to  part  with  it — just  then. 
But  usually  I  go  back.  She  may  have 
changed  her  mind. 

"Well  it  is  for  the  country  antique- 
dealer  that  in  every  fairly  equipped  village 
library  are  to  be  found  books  on  antiques. 
These  volumes  should  be  carefully  studied 
so  that  the  dealer  may  know  all  about 
period  furnishings  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  styles  in  them  likely  to  be  found 
in  her  neighborhood.  For  instance,  in 
colonial  times  the  South  was  influenced  by 
the  French  fashions  which,  especially 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  prevailed 
in  England.  Consequently  a  dealer  living 
below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  should  not 
undertake  to  supply  a  customer  with  a 
specimen  of  Dutch  cabinetwork — the  sort 
used  before  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
New  York  and  tie  middle  colonies.  On 
the  contrary,  the  dealer  who  operates  in 
New  England  may  safely  undertake  to 
find  pieces  of  almost  any  style  of  furniture 
used  between  the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  because  the  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  cabinet-makers 
and  wood-carvers  of  early  times  took 
their  inspirations  from  all  periods  suc- 
ceeding the  Renaissance." 


The  Cottage-Cheese  Lady 

A  LITTLE  woman,  a  farmer's  wife,  has 
perfected  the  art  of  butter-making 
until  her  dairy  has  come  to  be  known 
throughout  the  community  as  headquar- 
ters for  the  best  butter  that  can  be  made. 
She  always  has  ready  sale  for  her  butter, 
and  because  of  the  rare  quality  of  the 
product,  the  neatness  with  which  it  is  put 
up  and  the  prompt  delivery  of  it  on  certain 
days  she  sells  it  all  to  regular  customers 
who  are  glad  to  pay  her  two  cents  a  pound 
more  for  it  than  she  could  get  at  the  vil- 
lage store.  But  in  these  days  all  wide- 
awake farmers  try  to  sell  their  produce 
direct  to  the  consumers,  so  this  is  nothing 
new,  and  anyway  it  is  not  the  story  I 
started  out  to  tell. 

This  little  woman,  who  loves  her  dairy, 
has  worked  up  another  trade  among  the 
customers  whom  she  has  pleased  so  well 
with  butter,  and  they  now  look  forward 
with  double  eagerness  to  "butter  day,"  for 
they  know  that  along  with  the  roll  of  firm, 
yellow  butter  will  come  a  jar  of  delicious 
cottage  cheese  all  ready  for  the  table. 

This  cottage  cheese — otherwise  known 
as  Dutch  cheese,  or  "schmier-kase" — is 
made  of  sour  skim-milk,  which  is  set  on 
the  back  of  the  kitchen-range  and  allowed 
to  heat  gradually  until  it  separates,  but  is 
not  allowed  to  boil.  When  the  whey  is  all 
separated  from  the  curd  it  is  put  into  a 
clean  white  muslin  bag  and  drained.  When 
cold  the  cheese  is  emptied  out  into  a  bowl 
or  granite  basin  and  mashed  fine  with  a 
wire  potato-masher  or  large  granite  spoon. 
Then  it  is  seasoned  with  sweet  cream, 
salt  and  pepper  and  put  into  jars  ready  for 
delivery. 

This  cheese  is  delicious,  and  the  cus- 
tomers gladly  pay  twenty  cents  a  pint  for 
it.  Some  of  them,  however,  prefer  to  buy 
it  plain  and  season  it  themselves,  and  they 
pay  only  fifteen  cents  a  pint  for  theirs. 

This  pin-money  business  in  cottage 
cheese  began  with  an  order  from  a  ladv 
who  was  going  to  entertain  at  luncheon, 
and,  knowing  our  friend's  ability  to  pre- 
pare this  delectable  dish  for  her  own 
family,  asked  her  to  bring  a  quart  of  it 
with  her  next  roll  of  butter.  This  was 
mixed  with  chopped  nuts,  made  into  balls, 
garnished  with  preserved  cherries  and 
served  on  crisp  lettuce-leaves.  The  salad 
proved  to  be  so  popular  that  the  follo"  ing 
week  several  of  the  guests  at  the  lunch  on 
sent  in  their  orders  for  cottage  cheese. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  little  woman 
herself  that  the  secret  of  good  cottage 
cheese  is  in  making  it  before  the  milk  gets 
too  old  and  also  in  keeping  the  milk  in 
granite  or  earthenware  vessels  to  prevent 
that  metallic  twang  which  results  from  the 
contact  of  the  lactic  acid  with  metal.  Sl\e 
tells  me  too  that  she  cannot  begin  to  sup- 
ply all  the  customers  she  could  have,  and 
this  is  because  she  never  makes  anything 
of  an  inferior  quality. 
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'RANGErBICYOES 

Are    eqalpped   with  puncture* 
Toof  ti  res .  1  mported  roller  chains, 
mported  English  flaiiEedlsprooketB, 
English  featherweight   eteel  mad 
guards.  Imported  Brampton  i>edalfl. 
motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grliMS, 
and    other    distinctive  features 
possessed  by  no   other  bicycle. 
No  effort  or  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  *  'Rangrer** 
the  World's  Best  Bicycle. 
Improved  factory  methods  and 
greatly  Increased  output  for 
1913  enable  ns  to  make  a  mar- 
velotcs  new  price  offer.  Some- 
thing very  special  to  the  first 
purchasers  of  1913  models  In 
each  town.   Write  as  today. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROWAL 

tcithout  a  ceiit  in  advance^  to 
any  person,  anywhere  In  the 
United  States,  and  prepay  the 
^freight.    We  only   ask  yon  to 
examine  and  try  the  •*Rangrer" 
vyithout  acent  ejrpense  to  yourself 
before  you  think  of  buying  any  other  bicycle. 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  J.n"v^^ 

Ranger"  bicycle.  Sot  a  cent  cost  to  you  it 
you  do  not  wish  to  keep  It  after  riding  It  for  lO  days  and 
inittlne  It  to  every  test.  Oar  "Kanser"  bicycles  are 
of  each  high  quality,  handsome  apoearance  and  low  price 
that  we  are  willing  to  ship  to  yon.  prepaid,  tor  your 
examination  and  trial,  and  leaye  It  entirely  to  you  whether 
you  wish  to  keep  It  or  not. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  S?5ecSet°h« 

machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from  the  factory 
the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  &  reve- 
lation to  yon.  Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires 
until  you  receive  onr  large  complete  catalog  and  learn  oar 
direct  fact-ory  price  and  r eviarkab I e  special  offer 
SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  In 
trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  once, 
at  $3  to  $S  each.   Descriptive  ba"rgain  list  free. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  loViI^VS  Z% 

exhibit  a  sample  1913  "Ranger"  bicvcle  furnished  by  us. 
In  your  spare  time  you  can  take  many  orders  lor  our 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once  for  our 
large  Catalog  and  a  remarkable  special  proposition  we 
will  makeyou  on  the  first  1913  models  going  to  your  town. 
TipCC  rear  wheels  with  coaster  brake,  inner  tubes, 
I  inbV|  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  every- 
thing in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
wait— write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great 
fund  of  interesting,  useful  bicycle  information.  It  only 
coats  a  postal  to  get  everything.   Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  D-83  CHICAGO 
DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES 

Save  »8.00  to  »22.00  on 

cosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters  ^ 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  when  you 
bay  them  at  such  low  un- 
"  eard-of  Factory  prices. 

hir  new  Improvements 
absolutely  surpass  any 
thing   ever  produced. 
Sa-ve  enough  on  a  single 
store  to  buy  your  winter's 
fuel.  Thirty  days  free  trial 
In  your  0"wn  home  before  you 
buy.    Send  postal  today'for 
large freecatalogand  prices. 
^a^tat^Si^gion^n^^ 


ONUHENTS 

that  are  demonstrably  better  than 
marble  or  granite  and  yet  less  expen- 
sive. Used  for  forty  years  and  stand 
every  test.  Write  for  designs.  State 
approximate  cost  desired.  Work, 
delivered  anywhere.  Eeliable  rep- 
resentatives wanted. 

IVIonnmentai  Bronze  Co. 
347B  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Tn  Pnfprf^in  3"  -Jokes  and  Riddles, 
10  Cnicnain  73  Toasts.  91  Parlor 
Amusements.  21  Puzzles.  IS  Tricks  with 
Cards.  7  Comic  Kecitations.  3  Monologues, 
&=rfF^  1  2  Funny  Readings.  All  10c  postpaid. 
Dom,  709  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  72,  Chicago,  III. 


BOYS! 


GET  THIS 


AIR-RIFLE 


Without  Spending  One  Cent 

The  Daisy  Air- Rifle  is  a  re- 
peater.   It  shoots  350  times 
without  reloading.      It  is 
These  strong,  durable  and  shoots 

fine  air-  accurately.  It  cultivates 

rifles  are  trueness  of  sight  and 

provided  evenness  of  nerve. 


This  rifle  is  harm- 
less.   It  uses  no 
powder  —  j  ust 
air. 
Air  is  plen- 
tiful and 
shot  costs 
but  10c 
for  1,000. 


with  pistol 
grip,  true 
sights,  and  are 
strongly  made. 
Boys  have  use  for  it 
every  minute — hunt- 
ing   in  the  woods, 
shooting  at  targets, 
drilling  as  soldiers, 
and  innumerable 
uses  that  onlj'  boys  can 
discover.    Every  boy  will 
want  one  of  these  rifles,  and 
this  is  an  unusual  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  high-class  Air- 
Rifle. 

BOYS 

Send  a  postal  to  Far.m  and 
Fireside  to-day.    Just  say  you 
want  an  Air-Rifle  without  hav- 
ing to  pay  one  cent.  Thousands 
of  happy  boys  easily  earned  them 
this  way. 


Write  to-day.  Address 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Decorating  Linens  with  Cross-Sritch 


By  Evaline  Holbrook 


HOUSEHOLD  linens  decorated  with 
cross-stitch  are  now  so  popular 
that  few  pieces  appear  without  it. 
It  is  used  on  all  linens  for  all  pur- 
poses— sheets,  pillow-cases,  bedspreads, 
towels,  table  and  dresser  appointments, 
and  many  of  the  old  patterns  of  a  century 
ago,  too  lovely  to  be  buried  under  the  dust 
of  ages,  are  being  revived. 

The  designs  may  be  embroidered  in  one 
color  or  in  several  colors,  as  the  needle- 
woman chooses,  and  many  delightful  and 
original  effects  are  secured  by  using  up 
odds  and  ends  of  material  in  some  clever 
way. 

Two  Unusual  Patterns 

Upon  the  scarf  and  square  tea-cloth 
pictured  on  this  page  two  unusual  cross- 
stitch  designs  are  used.  They  are  simple 
and  attractive,  and  have  that  quaintness 
which  made  the  cross-stitch  \vork  done  b^- 
our  grandmothers  so  beautiful. 

The  desi.gn  on  the  scarf  end  is  made  in 
two  shades  of  green  and  two  shades  of 
brown,  and  the  pattern  and  the  key  given 
below  will  show  how  each  stitch  is  colored. 
The  scarf  is  white  linen,  and  the 
cross-stitch  work  is  done  through 
cross-stitch  canvas.  This  canvas 
can  be  had  in  most  of  the  large 
shops  and  sells  for  about  twenty- 
five  cents  a  yard.  A  piece  of 
the  canvas  large  enough  for  the 
pattern  is  basted  over  the  linen 
where  the  design  is  to  be  worked. 
One  must  be  careful  to  have  the 
canvas  straight  and  to  baste  it 
in  place  with  small  stitches  so 
that  it  does  not  slip  while  the 
cross-stitch  design  is  being 
worked. 

Working  Through  Canvas 

When  working  through  cross- 
stitch  canvas,  use  a  mercerized 
thread,  not  silk,  as  the  latter 
catches  in  the  canvas  and  roughs 
up.  Work  the  stitches  of  the 
cross-stitch  design  through  the 
canvas  and  linen  at  the  same 
time,  then  cut  away  the  canvas 
around  the  edges  and  pull  out 
the  threads  beneath  the  stitches. 
It  is  easiest  to  draw  them  out 
with  a  steel  crochet-hook  caught 
in  the  meshes. 

If.  instead  of  the  linen,  hucka- 
back or  some  square-m^eshed 
material  is  taken,  the  design  can  be  worked 
directly  upon  the  material.  Then  silk  may 
be  used  if  the  needlewoman  likes,  and  for 
some  materials  cross-stitch  done  with  wool 
is  very  pretty. 

Tea-Cloth  Border 

The  border  worked  on  the  tea-cloth  is 
done  in  red  and  green,  and  for  that,  too, 
the  detailed  pattern  with  the  color  key 
may  be  followed.  In  this  border,  as  it  will 
be  seen  on  the  complete  picture,  two 
motifs,  a  large  and  a  small,  are  repeated 
alternately  along  the  sides.  In  this  border 
all  the  single  lines  are  done  in  green, 
while  the  solid  figures  have  an  outlining 
of  green,  with  the  center  filled  in  with 
red. 

These  two  designs  are  not  limited  to 
the  uses  suggested  on  this  page.  In  fact, 
the  tea-cloth  and  scarf  merely  suggest  two 
ways  in  which  the  cross-stitch  desi.gns  mav 
be  used.  These  patterns  are  suitable 
for  many  purposes — towels,  pillow-cases, 
sheets,  table-cloths,  bureau-scarfs,  pin- 
cushions, sofa-pillows  and  pillows  for 
chair-backs.  The  needlewoman  will  find 
many  uses  for  them,  and  in  working  them 
will  learn  anew  how  beautiful  this  work 
is,  how  much  more  attractive  than  ordi- 
nary embroidery,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  much  easier  to  make.  It  suggests  a 
splendid  way  to  use  up  odds  and  ends  of 
material  and  beautify  the  home  at  the 
same  time. 

Cross-Stitch  Patterns  for  Filet  Crochet 

Nor  can  these  designs  be  employed  only 
for  cross-stitch.  The  needlewoman  fond 
of  filet  crochet  will  find  that  the  squirrel- 


Quaint  squirrel-and-tree  design 
for  a  scarf 


Diagram  pattern  of  the  stitches  in  the 
squirrel-and-tree  design,  and  a  key  to 
the    colors    used    in    both  patterns 


Diagram  showing  the  placing  of  the 
stitches  in  the  tea-cloth  border  design. 
The  key  to  the  colors  is  given  above 


and-tree  design  will  work  up  most  delight- 
fully in  fine  cotton.  In  starting  the  iilct 
crochet  allow  three 
chain  stitches  for 
each  square  of  the 


width.  Make  a  hole  (two  chains  and  one 
double  crochet)  for  each  square  of  the 
background,  and  for  each  square  of  the 
design  make  three  double  crochet  stitches. 

Squirrel-and-Tree  Bedroom-Set 

Say  that  one  has  decided  to  use  the 
squirrel-and-tree  design  for  an  entire  bed- 
room-set, and  indeed  nothing  would  be 
more  lovely.  The  scarf  for  the  dresser 
should  be  in  cross-stitch  and  a  long  pin- 
cushion of  liaen  to  match  the  scarf  also 
might  have  the  cross-stitch  design  upon  it. 
The  towels  for  the  room,  particularly  those 
of  guest-towel  size,  might  have  the  group 
of  trees  embroidered  in  color  above  the 
hem. 

For  the  bed-linen  crochet  the  design. 
Insert  it  as  an  oblong  medallion  just  above 
the  hem  of  the  pillow-cases  and  the  upper 
sheet,  and  do  the  work  with  No.  SO  cro- 
chet-cotton. 

How  to  do  Cross-Stitch 

Many  beginners  are  puzzled  when  they 
attempt  cross-stitch,  simple  as  the  work  is. 
It  should  be  done  as  follows  :  Begin  by 
passing  the  thread  up  through 
the  material  at  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  square  to  be 
worked,  cross  to  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  and  there  pass 
needle  and  thread  down  through 
the  material.  If  a  number  of 
stitches  are  to  be  made  in  a 
horizontal  row,  bring  the  needle 
up  again  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner,  cross  to  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  next  square, 
and  so  make  stitch  after  stitch, 
until  the  extreme  left  of  the  row 
is  reached.  Then  return  along 
the  row.  crossing  each  thread 
with  a  thread  from  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  to  the  upper 
right-hand  corner. 

Old-Fashioned  Samplers 

Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  old-fashioned 
samplers  will  find  them  a  never- 
failing  source  of  new  patterns, 
for  it  is  these  samplers  which  in- 
spire the  designer  of  to-day. 
The  quaint  birds  and  trees  which 
appear  on  them,  the  little  houses 
and  queer  figures,  all  make  lovely 
motifs,  particularly  for  towels. 
If  you  have  an  oM  sampler,  get 
it  out  and  copy  the  desi.gns,  and  use  the 
sampler  itself,  framed,  as  a  wall  decora- 
tion or  for  a  tray.  In  either  case  a  broad, 
old-fashioned  walnut  franje  is  the  prettiest 
thing  to  use.  and  if  the  framed  sampler  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  tray  fasten  a 
brass  tray-handle  at  either  side.  These 
handles  may  be  bought  in  large  hardware 
or  picture  stores,  and  usually  sell  for 
about  fifty  cents  apiece. 

How  to  Make  a  Sampler 

The  woman  who  has  no  old  samplers 
frequently  wishes  to  get  patterns  for  one. 
She  may  do  what  our  grandmothers  did, 
and  make  for  herself  an  original  sampler, 
a  thing  of  beauty  to  hand  down  to  genera- 
tions to  come.  Their  method  of  making 
a  sampler  was  to  take  a  large  piece  of 
some  canvas  or  square-meshed  material, 
copying  on  it  such  simple  patterns  as  they 
could  obtain  from  their  friends,  a  little 
house  from  one.  a  tree  from  another,  and 
so  on  till  the  material  was  covered.  Of 
course  the  needlewoman  takes  care  to 
arrange  her  patterns  in  some  pretty  way, 
and  to  choose  colors  that  look  well  to- 
gether, and  in  this  work  there  is  opportu- 
nity for  the  exercise  of  genuine  artistic 
taste.  If  the  designs  have  been  gathered 
in  this  way,  one  has  not  only  a  beautiful 
sampler  from  which  patterns  may  be  taken 
for  household  linens,  aprons  and  the 
children's  clothes,  but  a  friendship  chart 
as  well,  a  reminder  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed the  bits  from  which  the  sampler 
has  been  made. 


Detail  of  squirrel-and-tree  design 


No.  2253— Misses' 

Waist:  Sleeves  in 

Two  Styles 

12  to  18  years.  This 
pattern. 


No.  2254— Misses' 
Four-Gored  Panel 
Skirt 

12  to  18  years.  TTlis 
pattern. 


Maternity  Clothes 

And  Attractive  Children's  Dresses 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No.  2216— 
Buttoned-in-Front 
Dress :  Large 
Armholes 

6  to  12  years.  Material 
for  8  years,  three  and 
three-fourths  yards  of 
twenty-seven -inch  ma- 
terial, or  two  and 
seven-eighths  yards  of 
thirt>'-six-inch.  Price 
of   pattern,    ten  cents 


An  attractive 
afternoon  dress 


No.  2185— Long- 
Waisted  Panel 
Dress 

6  months,  1 ,  2  and  4 
years.  Material  re-'' 
quired  for  2  years, 
three  and  three- 
fourths  yards  of  twen- 
ty-two-inch material, 
one-half  yard  of  em- 
broidery for  panel. 
Pattern,    ten  cents 


No.    2184— Yoke 
Dress  with  Short 
Sleeves 

6  months,  1,  2  and  4 
years.  Material  re- 
quired for  2  years,  one 
and  three  -  fourths 
yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material,  with 
one  eighth  of  a  yard  of 
embroidery  for  yoke. 
Pattern.     ten  cents 


rize 


:-W: 


mners 


The  first  prize  of  Five  Dollars  is 
awarded  to  Pearl  Weaver,  Fulton- 
ham,  Ohio,  for  an  original  design 
for   a  practical  afternoon  dress. 

The  second  prize  of  Three  Dol- 
lars goes  to  Mrs.  Hugh  G.  Graham, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  for  a 
bath-apron  to  be  used  when  giving 
baby  a  bath. 

The  prize-winning  designs  will 
be  illustrated  in  the  May  10th  issue. 

This  contest  appeared  in  the 
February  1st  issue  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  and  was  for  the  best  and 
second  best  suggestions  for  the 
fashion  page. 


No.  2264 — ^Vest  Waist  with  Broad  Collar 

32  to  42  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  one  and 
seven-eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch,  five-eighths 
yard  of  contrasting  material  for  vest,  three-fourths 
yardforcoUar.onefourthfor  girdle.  Pattern, ten  cents 

No.  2265— Four-Gored  Skirt 

22  to  32  waist.  Material  for  26-inch  waist»  four 
and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 
The    price    of    this   skirt   pattern   is   ten  cents 

No,  2 1 59 — Empire  Maternity  Gown 

34  to  44  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  six  and 
one-fourth  yards  of  thirty -six -inch  material,  one 
yard  of  lace,  and  one-fourth  yard  contrasting  mate- 
rial. One  and  three-fourths  yards  of  net  for  guimpe. 
The  price  of  pattern  for  this  gown  is  ten  cents 

Order  patterns  from :  Pattern  Department.  Farm 
and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Spring- 
fidd,  Ohio;  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside. 
1554  California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 


No.   2255— Girl's 
Dress  Buttoned 
in  Front 

6  to  12  years.  Mate- 
rial for  8  years,  four 
and  one-eighth  yards 
of  twenty- two-inch 
material,  or  two  and 
one-eighth  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  mate- 
rial, three  fourths  of 
a  yard  of  contrasting 
material  thirty-six 
inches  wide.  This 
pattern,     ten  cents 


No.  2212— Plaited 
Dress :  Tucked 
Collar  and  Cuffs 
6  to  1 2  years.  Material 
for  8  years,  four  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  mate- 
rial, with  one-half  yard 
of  contrasting  material. 
This  little  dress  is  suit- 
able for  gingham,  cham- 
bray,  linen  and  serge. 
This  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2184 


No.  2264 
No.  2265 


No.  2157 — Six-Gored  Maternity  Skirt 
24  to  34  waist.     Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 

Copyright,  1913,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


Maternity  dress 
in  graceful  lines 


Home  Papers 

WITH 

Farm  and  Fireside 

By  special  arrangement  with  the 
leading  home  and  family  papers  in 
America,  you  can  get  any  one  of 
these  great  papers  for  a  year  with 
Farm  and  Fireside  as  explained  below, 


Fann  and  Fireside,  1  year, 

regular  price  50c 

American  Boy,  1  year, 

regular  price  $1.00 


Bolh  for  Only 

$1.00 


It  is  only  fair  that  the  boys  of  every 
family  should  have  a  publication 
devoted  to  their  particular  interests. 
The  American  Boy  is  both  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  Its  editors 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  knowledge 
of  the  stories  and  subjects  in  which 
our  boys  are  especially  interested. 
This  magazine  will  brighten  and  en- 
liven the  home  life  of  every  boy. 
Its  reading  matter  is  wholesome  and 
will  inspire  and  bring  out  the  best 
traits  of  character  in  the  boys  who 
read  it.  This  is  our  Boys'  Club 
for  our  Farm  and  Fireside  boys. 
This  offer  will  expire  in  two  weeks. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year, 

regular  price  50c 

McCaD's  Magazine,  1  year, 

replar  price  50c 


Both 
for 


70. 


McCaU's  Magazine  needs  no  en-i 
dorsement.  It  is  easily  worth  $1.00 
a  year.  A  single  copy  will  often 
contain  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  and  it  is  handsomely  illus-l 
trated.  It  is  a  dependable  fashion 
guide,  and  each  issue  contains  from] 
50  to  60  of  the  latest  designs,  some) 
of  which  are  illustrated  in  colors,  of 
the  celebrated  McCall  patterns. 
The  leading  fashion  experts  of  the 
world  contribute  to  this  magazine. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer 

For  One  Whole  Year 


.Both 
^for 


50< 


To  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  keep 
up-to-date  and  in  close  touch  with 
the  progress  of  the  dauy  industry, 
KimbaU's  Dairy  Farmer  will  prove 
a  most  responsible  friend.  It  is 
pubhshed  twice  a  month.  The  "know- 
how"  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  every  farmer,  and  the  editors 
of  this  paper  are  recognized  authori- 
ties on  the  various  phases  of  dairying 
and  dairy  husbandry.  Regular  sub- 
scription price  is  50  cents  a  year. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Fruit-Grower  and  Fanner 

For  One  Whole  Year 


Both^C 


Fruit-Grower  and  Farmer  is  packed 
from  cover  to  cover  with  practical 
and  valuable  information  on  fruit 
culture.  It  covers  every  fruit  grown, 
berries,  orchard  fruits,  grapes,  etc., 
and  has  for  many  years  been  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  fruit  cul- 
ture. Fruit-Grower  and  Farmer  has 
also  departments  devoted  to  poultry 
and  dairying.  It  is  an  aU-around 
farm  paper. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Poultry  Husbandry 

For  One  Whole  Year 


*50c 


Poultry  Husbandry  gives  every 
month  pointers  and  ideas  for  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  raising  fowl  that 
mean  success.  It  i.s  edited  by  the 
best  authorities  on  poultry  in 
America.  It  is  filled  with  secrets  of 
feed  mixtures,  quick-growing  chicks, 
ideas  that  men  hesitate  to  part  with. 
Poultry  Husbandry  has  one  motto — 
Make  the  hen  attend  strictly  to 
biisiness.  It  is  inva,luable  to  the 
poultry-raiser. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

You  should  send  in  your  order  to-day,  be- 
cause our  special  prices  with  the  above 
publishers  expire  soon. 

The  Above  Offers  Good  Until  May  15th. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  in  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Western  Canada 

Do  yoa  desire  to  get  a  Free 
HomeAteikd  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  ^Mieat  Land? 
The  area  is  becoming  more  lim- 
ited but  no  less  valuable. 

Jiew  lUstrlct*  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  into  these  railroa^lsarenow 
being  bnilt.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  chere  will  be  no  Free  Uome- 
^teadins  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan,  farmer 
writes:— "I  came  here  on  mv  homestead, 
March,  1906.  with  about  SIOOO  worth  of 
horses  an'1  machinery,  and  just  S35in  cash. 
Today  I  have  £00  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  50  acres  of  flai."  JJot  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  in  "Western  Canada,  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps, 
Railway  Rates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 
413  Gardiner  Building,     Toledo,  O. 

or  address  Superintendent  of  Immigra- 
tion, Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  April  26,  1913 

i         Spring  and  Summer  Dishes  g 

n  By  Those  Who  Have  Tried  Them  R 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
GROWING  SECTION— 


along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Une 

RAILROAD 

ia  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 
WILBL'R  McCOT,     I  E.N.CLARK, 
A.  ifc  t.  Agt.for  Florida,  I.  Agt.  for  Virginia 

Alabama,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas, 

Jacksonville,  Fla.     |     Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Save  55  to  "23 

Factory  Prices— Freight  Paid— One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
les-s  money.  Freight  pre- 
pai  d — stove  comes  all  pol- 
ished, ready  to  set  up.     Use  it  one  year — i£ 
you  area't  satisfied  we  refund  your  money. 

Write  (or  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 
Catalog  shows  why  improved  f  eat  uresof  Gold  Coi  q 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-sarers  and  splendid  bakers 
—why  they  have  given  satisCactioa  for  &3  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,     8  OakSt.,Tray^.Y. 


E 


218  Acres 

15  Cows,  2  Horses  and  Machinery 

Included  with  this  splendid,  modern  New  York  State 
farm,  only  V>^  miles  to  village,  creamery,  etc.;  real 
money-maker,  pleasant  home:  123  acres  fertile  machine- 
worked  fields,  spring-watered  pasture  for  25  cows.  30 
acres  wood,  apple  orchard;  2-story,  14-room  dwelling, 
big  basement  bam.  horse  barn,  hay  bam;  owner  old, 
mo-st  retire:  if  taken  before  planting,  15  cows,  pair 
horses,  flock  poultry,  wagons,  modem  machinery,  etc.. 
included;  price  for  all,  $5,500;  only  S2500  cash,  remainder 
at  5  per  cent.  Full  details  and  traveling  directions  to 
see  this,  one  of  60  acres  for  Sl^SOO  and  six  hundred  other 
splendid  farms  and  country  homes  in  ?sew  York  and  a 
dozen  Eastern  states,  page  IS,  ".Strout'sFarm  Catalogue 
36,"  just  out,  write  todav  for  free  ro^v.  It  will  s.tv«  vou 
lotsof  time  and  monpv.  E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
SUtion  2699,  47  West  i4th  Street  and  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 

Rich  delta  land  near  Hermosillo,  Mexico;  S12.50  per 
acre_;  IfO  acres,  SlOO  down.  S20  per  month;  we  to  plant  and 
oaltivate  for  you  Bnrbank's  Thomless  Cacti.  Write  for 
details.  C.  M.  WoosterCo..  Phelan  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


gg-and-Cheese  Salad — Arrange  crisp 
lettuce-leaves  on  a  flat  plate.  Form 
cottage  cheese  into  small  balls.  Ar- 
range these  balls,  with  alternate 
slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  on  the  lettuce- 
leaves.  Pour  over  all  a  French  dressing 
made  of  three  teaspoonfuls  of  olive-oil, 
one  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little 
paprika  and  two  scant  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar.    Serve  with  salted  crackers. 

Spring  Salad — Cook  young  beets  until 
tender.  Cut  in  thin  slices.  Cut  young 
onions  in  inch  lengths.  Arrange  in  salad- 
bowl  in  alternate  laj'firs.  Heat  together  a 
cupful  of  vinegar,  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Bring 
to  the  boiling-point,  and  pour  over  the 
salad.  If  procurable  water-cress  is  an 
addition  to  this  salad. 

Grapefruit  Fritters — Pare  the  fruit  with 
a  sharp  knife,  removing  everj'  bit  of  the 
white  skin.  Remove  the  pulp  from  each 
section,  picking  out  the  seeds.  Sift  into  a 
mixing-bowl  one  cupful  of  flour,  one  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  heaping  tablespoon- 
ful of  sugar,  and  rub  to  a  smooth,  stiff 
batter  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a 
little  milk.  Add  the  prepared  grapefruit 
and  more  milk  if  necessary  to  make  it 
drop  smoothly  from  the  spoon.  Fold  in 
lightly  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  four 
eggs,  and  drop  by  teaspoonfuls  into  hot 
oil.  When  done,  drain,  and  dust  with 
powdered  sugar. 

Cabbage  Omelet — To  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  four  eggs  add  one  small  cupful  of 
sweet  milk,  pepper  and  salt  to  season,  one 
cupful  of  cold  boiled  cabbage  chopped  fine 
and  the  well-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  pan,  and  cook  as 
usual. 

Rhubarb-and-Raisin  Pie — One  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  rhubarb  cut  small,  one-half 
cupful  of  chopped  raisins,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  mix;  fill  a  paste-lined  plate,  sift 
over  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  add  the 
top  crust, 

Green-Bean  Salad — Cut  the  beans  in 
inch  lengths,  boil  in  salted  water  until 
tender.  Drain  and  cool.  Line  the  salad 
dish  with  lettuce-leaves.  Slice  green 
onions  thin ;  arrange  beans  and  onions  in 
the  dish,  and  serve  with  mayonnaise  or 
boiled  dressing. 

Chiffonade  Salad — Any  and  all  green 
vegetables  in  season  may  be  used  for  this 
salad.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  ar- 
rangement. Cut  red  and  green  peppers  in 
thin  rings  (cutting  around  the  pepper) 
after  removing  the  seeds  and  white  fiber. 
Beets  may  be  cut  in  balls  or  dice,  cucum- 
bers in  long  strips  and  tomatoes  in  slices. 
Arrange  in  a  dish  lined  with  lettuce- 
leaves  ;  over  all  sprinkle  celery  cut  in 
fine  dice,  and  marinate  with  a  French 
dressing.  Garnish  with  sprigs  of  water- 
cress or  feathery  parsley. 


My  Book  is  the  Only 
alesman  I  Have 

iWillSaveYouj»C  . 

Get  Toot  Copy  FREE  for  «  Putal     ^  %f   W3  m\9 

My  book  takes  a  Split  Hickory  Buggy  apart— 
shows  you  every  detail  by  actual  photographs 
and  accurate  descriplions.    It  illustrates  over  140  dilfer- 
^  ent  styles  of  made-to- 
order    Auto  Seat 
Buggies,  Runabouts, 
Surreys,  Carts,  Car- 
riages, Spring 
Wagons,    also  full 
and  complete  line  of 
Harness  —  and 
quotes  prices  that 
save  you  $25  to  $40, 
or  no  sale.  Don't 
you  want  a  copy 
of  my  Book? 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicles 

are  sold  direct  from  ray  own  factory  on  30 
days  free  road  test  and  2  years  guarantee 
Over  167,000  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  sold 
that  plan.   The  facts  are  told  In  my  own 
bisr  book.   It  posts  you  on  how  Split 
Hickory  Bugrgies  are    made  —  how 
money  Is    saved    by  selllnsr  direct 
from  factory:  what  the  latest  styles 
are— how  you  can  gret  your  own  option 
as  to  color,  finish,  upholstery,  etc.  It 
Is  illustrated  throuK^out    in  colors. 
Send  a  postal  now,  to  H.  C,  Phelps,  Pres 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO 

Station  2  7  Columbiu,  Ohio 


Bread  Omelet — Soak  one  cupful  of 
bread-crumbs  in  one  cupful  of  cream,  add 
salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg  to  taste  and  three 
well-beaten  eggs.  Beat  lightly,  and  fry 
like  plain  omelet. 

Cream  Omelet — Three  eggs  slightly 
beaten,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  salt 
and  pepper  to  season.  Heat  and  butter  a 
pan,  and  when  almost  brown  put  in  the 
eggs.  Lift  from  the  center  occasionally 
until  the  whole  is  soft  and  creamy.  Brown 
slightly,  and  serve  hot. 

Celery  Chnelet — Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  or 
cream,  two  of  chopped  celer3-,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste  and  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs.  Cook  in  a  buttered  pan  until 
slightly  brown  underneath,  then  place  in 
the  oven  until  dry  on  top,  fold  over,  and 
turn  out. 

Egg -and- Asparagus  Salad — Cut  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  halves  lengthwise.  Remove 
the  3'olks,  and  mash  to  a  pulp.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  a  little  onion  juice  and 
a  sprinkling  of  chopped  sweet  green  pep- 
per. Form  in  balls,  and  fill  the  cavities 
in  the  hard-boiled  whites  of  the  eggs. 

Cook  asparagus-tips  in  salted  water  un- 
til tender;  drain,  and  cool.  Arrange  the 
eggs  in  a  flat  salad-dish,  alternating  with 
a  little  mound  of  the  asparagus-tips.  Serve 
with  a  French  dressing. 

Tomato  Salad — Select  medium-sized  to- 
matoes, one  for  each  person  to  be  served. 
Wash,  and  drj'  carefully.  Cut  off  a  slice 
from  the  stem  end  of  each  and  remove 
the  pulp  carefully.  Cut  the  pulp  and  one 
whole  tomato  in  small  pieces  (do  not 
chop).  Cut  one  onion  in  dice,  and  a 
small  stalk  of  celerj-  in  small  pieces.  Mix 
the  tomato  pulp,  the  onion  and  the  celery 
lightly  but  thoroughlj-.  Stuff  the  tomatoes 
with  the  mixture,  and  serve  on  lettuce- 
leaves,  with  a  generous  spoonful  of  may- 
onnaise dressing  heaped  on  each  tomato. 
A  delicious  salad  and  very  appetizing  in 
appearance. 

Nut  Salad — Blanch  peanuts ;  put  in  the 
oven,  and  brown  with  a  bit  of  butter  and 
a  sprinkle  of  salt.  When  cold  chop 
coarsely.  To  each  cupful  of  nuts  add  two 
cupfuls  of  finely  cut  celery  and  an  equal 
amount  of  apples.  Mix  thoroughly.  Serve 
on  lettuce-leaves,  with  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. 

Rhubarb  Tart — One  pint  of  stewed  rhu- 
barb, four  ounces  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
cream,  two  ounces  of  pounded  crackers, 
three  eggs ;  beat  all  together  well,  and  bake 
with  one  crust. 

Rhubarb  Sherbet — Wash  a  bunch  of 
rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  cook 
slowly  in  a  quart  of  water  until  tender, 
adding  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  and  a 
cupful  or  more  of  sugar.  Strain,  and 
stand  on  ice  two  hours ;  serve  with 
crushed  ice  in  glasses. 

Olive  Omelet — Chop  one-half  can  of 
mushrooms  and  'one-fourth  cupful  of 
stoned  olives,  and  beat  in  enough  cream 
to  make  a  paste,  seasoning  to  taste.  Make 
a  plain  omelet,  and  just  before  serving 
fold  in  the  mushroom  and  olive  paste. 
Garnish  with  parsley  and  stoned  olives. 

Orange  Omelet — Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  to 
a  cream,  add  the  grated  rind  of  an  orange 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  juice. 
Fold  in  the  beaten  whites,  and  cook  as 
usual. 

Tomato  Omelet — Beat  four  eggs  very 
light,  add  one-fourth  cupful  of  flour 
mixed  smooth  with  a  little  milk,  pepper 
and  salt  to  season  and  one  cupful  of  finely 
chopped  tomatoes,  either  fresh  or  canned. 
Pour  into  a  hot  buttered  pan,  and  fry 
slowly.  When  done,  serve  at  once  on  a 
hot  dish. 

Cucumber  Salad — Pare  large  crisp  cu- 
cumbers, and  cut  in  fourths  crosswise. 
Remove  the  seeds,  thus  making  little  cups. 
Set  each  cucumber  cup  in  a  curled  lettuce- 
leaf.  Chop  cold  boiled  beets  finely,  add  a 
minced  onion,  mix  thoroughly,  then  fill 
the  cucumber  cups  with  the  mixture. 
Serve  with  French  or  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. 

Potato-and-Cucumber  Salad — Boil  po- 
tatoes in  the  skins,  and  let  cool.  Then 
remove  the  skins,  and  cut  the  potatoes 
into  small  dice.  Chop  a  medium-sized 
onion  fine.  Pare  two  fresh,  crisp  cucum- 
bers, cut  in  four  lengths,  and  remove  the 
largest  seeds.  Cut  into  dice.  Mix  the 
potatoes  and  cucumbers  together  lightly 


with  a  silver  fork.  Pile  in  salad-bowl,  and 
sprinkle  with  the  chopped  onion.  Pour 
mayonnaise  dressing  over  all,  and  sprinkle 
with  finely  minced  parsley. 

Rhubarb-and-Tapioca  Pudding — Soak  a 
cupful  of  tapioca  overnight,  and  cook  in 
water  until  perfectly  smooth  and'of  the 
consistency  of  warm  blanc-mange.  Partly 
fill  a  baking-dish  with  fresh  rhubarb, 
add  sugar  plentifully,  pour  the  tapioca 
over  it,  cover,  and  bake  for  thirty-five  or 
forty  minutes. 

Sardine  Salad — Six  cold  boiled  potatoes 
cut  into  small  cubes,  two  onions,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  minced  parsley,  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  cut  fine  and  twelve  sardines 
flaked.  Moisten  with  boiled  dressing,  and 
garnish  with  cubes  of  boiled  beets  and 
parsley. 

Cabbage  -  and  -  Green  -  Pepjjer  Salad — 
Chop  a  firm  head  of  cabbage.  Wash  the 
peppers,  remove  white  fiber  and  seeds,  cut 
into  thin  shreds,  and  mix  with  the  cabbage. 
Make  a  hot  dressing  of  one-half  cupful 
of  vinegar  (dilute  if  too  strong),  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  small  spoon- 
ful of  salt.  Pour  over  the  mixture,  then 
sprinkle  with  dried  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Cup-  Puddings — Butter  as  many  cups  as 
there  are  persons  to  be  served,  and  into 
each  put  a  large  spoonful  of  stewed  and 
sweetened  rhubarb.  Pour  boiling  water 
on  a  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  let  them  soak 
until  soft,  then  drain.  Add  to  the  crumbs 
one  well-beaten  egg,  a  large  spoonful  of 
sugax,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  mix  well  to- 
gether. Turn  this  upon  the  rhubarb  in 
the  cups,  and  bake.  Serve  with  cream 
and  sugar. 

Sour-Cream  Biscuits — One  teaspoonful 
of  sour  cream,  add  to  it  one  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream  of  tartar.  Stir  in  sufficient  flour 
to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll,  cut  into  bis- 
cuits, and  brush  over  with  melted  butter. 
Bake  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Poverty  Cake — Mix  well  one  cupful, 
each,  of  sugar,  sour  milk„  flour  and 
raisins,  a  half  cupful  of  butter,  two  eggs 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  mixed  ground 
spices.  Add  one  level  teaspoonful  of  soda 
to  the  sour  milk,  and  dissolve  well  before 
stirring  into  the  batter.  Bake  thirty  min- 
utes in  a  shallow  pan. 

Filling  for  Cakes — One  cupful,  each,  of 
light-brown  sugar,  sour  cream  and  finely 
chopped  English  walnuts.  Boil  together 
until  the  mixture  threads,  cool,  spread  be- 
tween layers.  It  should  be  creamy  when 
right.  A  few  drops  of  orange-extract 
improves  its  flavor. 

Potatoes  and  Cheese — This  is  a  very 
nourishing  dish.  Pare  and  slice  three 
medium-sized  potatoes.  Butter  a  baking- 
dish,  and  sprinkle  the  bottom  with  bread- 
crumbs. Over  this  place  a  few  slices  of 
onion,  a  layer  of  the  sliced  potato,  season 
lightly  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dot  witii 
butter.  Sprinkle  with  grated  chee&e  and 
then  with  bread-crumbs.  Repeat  until  the 
dish  is  as  full  as  desired.  Beat  an  egg, 
add  to  it  a  cupful  of  rich  milk,  and  pour 
into  the  dish.  If  the  milk  does  not  cover 
the  contents,  add  more.  Bake  covered 
for  half  an  hour.  Remove  the  cover,  and 
bake  another  half-hour.  A  cupful  of 
cheese  is  about  right  for  six  medium  po- 
tatoes. 


Glcize  for  Pastry 

W/HEN  a  brown  shiny  glaze  is  desired  on 
pastry,  the  article  to  be  baked  should  be 
brushed  over  with  an  egg  mixture  before 
being  placed  in  the  oven.  Beat  together  one 
egg  and  a  tablespoonful  of  water  until  they 
are  well  mi.xed,  without  having  the  egg 
frothy,  then  brush  over  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  pastry,  using  a  coarse  feather 
for  the  purpose. 

Should  an  uncolored  glaze  be  preferred, 
use  only  the  white  of  the  egg  with  a  half 
tablespoonful  of  water. 

For  bread  and  rolls  another  kind  of  glaze 
can  be  used.  Mix  four  level  teaspoonfuls 
of  corn-starch  smoothly  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  water,  then  add  one  cupful 
of  boiling  water,  and  stir  over  a  slow  fire 
for  eight  minutes. 

Just  before  the  bread  and  rolls  are  done 
brush  the  top  with  the  glare,  and  return  to 
the  oven  to  dry.  When  the  first  coat  is  dry, 
repeat  the  process,  and  a  beautiful,  soft,  rich 
crust  will  be  the  result. 

If  sweetened  crust  is  desired,  sprinkle 
over  with  granulated  sugar  after  the  first 
glaze  is  put  on,  and  when  dry  put  on  the 
second  coat,  M.\Ri.\N  Me.xde. 
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Joseph  Sold  Into  Egypt 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  April  27th :  Gen. 
37,  23-36.    Read  Chapter  37. 

Golden  Text :  Charity  envieth  not. — 
I.  Cor.  13,  4. 

The  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  country-life  book. 
Let  us  interpret  it  accordingly.  We  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  of  facts. 

EE  the  old  frontier  settler  who,  when 
another  family  located  within  five 
miles  of  him,  remarked  that  the 
country  was  getting  too  thickly 
settled  and  moved  on  farther  west,  so 
Esau  had  the  free,  wild,  wandering  in- 
stinct and  found  the  land  of  Canaan  too 
crowded  for  both  himself  and  his  brother 
Jacob,  and  generously  and  peacefully  took 
his  immense  belongings  and  followers 
down  into  the  southeast  country  region 
of  Mt.  Seir,  leaving  Jacob  to  graze  his 
herds  in  the  land  where  their  father  had 
been  a  stranger. 

Esau  would  have  moved  down  into  the 
less  inhabited  region  just  the  same,  even 
if  he  had  not  sold  the  birthright,  or  Jacob 
had  not  meanly  tricked  his  father  and 
stolen  the  blessing.  It  was  according  to 
his  wild  nature.  Jacob  located  permanent 
headquarters  at  Hebron,  twenty  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  sent  out  his  herds 
in  all  directions  for  pasture.  His  father 
Isaac  was  now  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  and  living  with  him,  a  blind,  help- 
less old  man.  Jacob  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten,  with  twelve  sons  and  some 
daughters,  while  Joseph  was  only  seven- 
teen, the  pride  of  Jacob's  heart. 

Jacob's  foolish  partiality  for  Joseph 
made  the  boy  feel  his  own  importance 
over  his  older  brothers.  Besides,  he  was 
the  first  son  of  Jacob's  favorite  and  most 
beloved  wife,  and  why  would  he  not 
expect  to  be  the  heir  of  his  father's  title 
and  estate?  His  father's  favoritism  led 
him  to  believe  it,  for  Jacob  ordered  a  dis- 
tinctive coat  made  for  him  out  of  many 
colored  pieces.  By  this  sign  Jacob  evi- 
dently meant  to  declare  to  his  other  sons 
that  Joseph  was  to  be  the  chief  heir.  But 
Joseph  wasn't  a  bundle  of  conceit  only; 
he  had  good  hard  sense  as  a  boy  and  was 
thoroughly  reliable.  Jacob  put  him  in 
charge  of  one  of  his  herds,  with  four  of 
his  older  brothers  under  his  direction.  It 
galled  them.  Thej'  acted  in  a  surly,  evil 
manner  and  would  not  attend  to  their 
duties.  Joseph  felt  obliged  to  report 
them.  All  these  and  other  things  em- 
bittered all  the  brothers  against  Joseph. 
Thus  favored  by  his  father,  the  boy  began 
to  dream  about  the  time  when  he  would 
be  chief  over  his  brothers  and  even  over 
his  own  father.  It  angered  them  and  sur- 
prised the  father. 

Joseph  was  not  a  weakling  however,  and 
when  his  father  sent  him  on  a  seventy- 
mile  northerly  trip  alone,  through  a  dan- 
gerous country,  where  lions,  panthers, 
wolves  and  bears  roamed,  to  seek  out  and 
bring  back  tidings  of  the  other  brothers 
and  the  herds,  Joseph  obeyed  with  fear- 
less confidence.  His  brothers,  seeing  him 
coming,  plotted  to  kill  him,  agreeing  to 
report  that  a  wild  beast  had  slain  him. 
But  Reuben,  the  oldest,  feeling  his  respon- 
sibility, counter-plotting  on  the  others, 
proposed  not  to  have  his  blood  on  their 
hands,  but  to  cast  him  into  one  of  the 
numerous  jug-shaped  cisterns,  then  dry, 
which  were  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
let  him  starve  to  death,  intending  later  to 
go  alone  and  take  him  out  and  send  him 
home.  They  agreed,  but  kept  his  colored 
coat. 

While  with  fiendish  satisfaction  they 
ate  their  meal  afterward,  Reuben  being 
absent,  they  partly  repented  and  sold 
Joseph  as  a  slave  to  a  passing  caravan  on 
its  way  to  Egypt.  Reuben  was  incon- 
solable when  he  found  it  out.  But  they 
dipped  Joseph's  coat  in  the  blood  of  a 
kid  and  later  made  their  father  believe 
that  a  wild  beast  had  killed  Joseph. 
Jacob  was  stricken  to  the  core  with  un- 
controllable grief  and,  wearing  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  declared  he  would  go  down  to 
the  grave  sorrowing  for  his  son.  Most  of 
the  misery  which  people  suffer  is  not 
brought  on  them  by  themselves,  but  by 
others.  Think  it  over  carefully.  Are  you 
suffering  because  of  the  sins  of  others,  or 
have  you  caused  others  to  suffer? 


on  the  poorest  farm  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, and  in  ten  years  he'll  build  up  and 
own  the  most  productive  one  around. 

Joseph  was  no  slipshod  whining  around 
that  he  had  no  chance.  When  he  found 
himself  sold  as  a  slave,  on  the  way  to 
Egypt  he  made  himself  useful,  willing 
and  cheerful  to  his  owners;  and  when  he 
was  brought  to  the  slave-market  in  Egypt, 
instead  of  cringing  in  fear  and  hopeless- 
ness, he  stood  straight  up  to  his  full 
height,  with  physical,  manliness,  intelli- 
gence and  personal  character  written  all 
over  him.  He  was  the  pick  of  the  bunch, 
and  made  himself  bring  the  highest  price, 
thereby  getting  into  the  personal  service 
of  the  chief  officer  of  Pharaoh's  guard, 
Potipher  the  Egyptian.  Joseph  took  hold 
of  his  duties  under  his  new  master  with 
cheerful  thoroughness  in  every  detail.  He 
rose  rapidly  in  position  and  confidence 
with  Potipher,  until  he  became  the  general 
manager,  private  secretary  and  personal 
counselor  over  all  his  property,  farming 
operations  and  household  affairs.  And 
God  blessed  Potipher"s  prosperity  and 
household  abundantly  because  of  Joseph's 
faith  and  integrity.  A  God-filled,  intelli- 
gent common  sense  cannot  be  beaten. 
There  was  one  snare  laid  for  him,  how- 
ever. Potipher's  wife  loved  him  ardently, 
but  he  avoided  the  temptation  and  kept 
true  to  God  and  to  his  master.  If  every 
young  man  were  a  clean.  God-fearing 
Joseph,  there  would  be  few  unhappy 
homes  in  the  land.  On  account  of  his 
fidelity,  Potipher's  wife  conspired  against 
him,  and  he  was  sent  to  prison,  after  ten 
years  of  faithful  work.  This  was  enough 
to  break  the  spirit  of  your  half-hearted 
fellow,  who  would  lament  that  it  didn't 
pay  to  serve  God !  But  not  so  with 
Joseph.  Nothing  could  break  him.  He 
renewed  his  faith,  buckled  up  his  belt 
another  notch  and  pitched  in  with  his  very 
best  again  just  where  he  was.  He  soon 
became  promoted  to  be  the  general 
manager,  under  the  jailer,  of  all  the 
prisoners  and  every  detail  of  the  entire 
prison.  He  alone  was  responsible  for 
everything,  and  God  prospered  him. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  two  former 
high  officials,  the  chief  butler,  or  cup- 
bearer, and  the  baker  to  Pharaoh.  These 
two  were  naturally  worried  for  their  lives. 

They  both  dreamed,  and  then  couldn't 
tell  what  their  dreams  meant.  Joseph  told 
them.  The  butler  was  to  be  restored  to 
his  position  again  on  the  third  day,  while 
the  baker  was  to  lose  his  head.  Joseph 
asked  the  butler  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
him  to  Pharaoh  after  his  restoration.  But 
the  butler,  overjoyed  at  his  freedom  and 
old  position  again,  ungratefully  forgot 
about  Joseph.  Someone  has  said,  "In- 
gratitude is  the  foulest  whelp  of  hell." 
But  Joseph  bided  his  time,  and  filled 
his  prison '  position  with  steady  fidelity. 

How  We  May  Profit  by  Habit 

By  Rev.  John  F.  Watts 
As  his  custom  was. — Luke  4,  16 

^^HEN  you  see  a  pianist  playing  a  selec- 
tion  from  memory,  do  you  admire  the 
ease  with  which  she  places  her  fingers 
upon  the  right  keys  at  the  exact  instant? 
Do  you  envymthe  baseball-pitcher  who  de- 
livers the  ball  across  the  plate  at  terrific 
speed  ?_ 

Both'  have  acquired  their  skill  by  long 
practice,  and  the  law  of  habit  has  helped 
them.  Why  can  the  experienced  man 
husk  twice  as  much  corn  as  the  green  man 
and  do  it  with  greater  ease?  Because  the 
work  has  become  a  habit. 

Habit  is  the  power  by  which  it  is  easier 
to  do  a  thing  the  second  time  than  it  is 
the  first,  and  still  easier  each  subsequent 
time  until,  finally,  the  thing  almost  does 


itself.  Then  the  habit  is  fixed.  The 
muscles,  nerves,  fibers  and  nerve-cells  have 
a  power  of  adjustment  that  enables  them 
to  act  with  greater  ease  each  time  any 
task  is  done.  If  it  were  not  for  habit,  any 
work  would  be  equally  hard  every  time  it 
was  undertaken. 

When  a  boy  plows  for  the  first  time,  a 
half-day's  work  nearly  uses  him  up.  His 
muscles  are  sore,  his  limbs  ache  with  the 
work.  But  let  him  persevere,  and  before 
long  his  body  and  mind  will  become  ac- 
customed to  the  work,  and  it  will  become 
so  easy  that  he  is  surprised  to  think  it 
ever  was  so  hard. 

Modern  scientists  assure  us  that  habits 
make  paths  in  the  brain,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  a  pouring  rain  makes-  paths  in 
the  soft  ground.  The  longer  the  rain 
falls,  the  deeper  are  the  paths  made  by  it. 
The  water  runs  down  the  deepest  paths 
with  great  force",  so  that  a  man  has  hard 
work  to  force  it  to  go  elsewhere.  So 
habit  forms  paths  in  the  brain. 

Habits  may  be  a  wonderful  help  to  us, 
or  they  may  curse  us. 

Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart  that  he 
would  not  defile  himself  with  the  wine 
that  was  offered  him.  He  maintained  the 
temperate  habit  of  his  early  boyhood,  and 
therefore  became  stronger  than  the 
princes  about  him.  The  Apostle  Peter 
was  a  profane  man  before  he  became  a 
Christian,  and  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
afterward  that  old  habit  broke  out,  to 
his  shame.  Whether  the  law  of  habit 
helps  us  or  harms  us  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  habits  we  form. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  man  in  an  east- 
ern city  was  given  up  to  die  of  consump- 
tion. Well-directed  exercise  quickened  his 
circulation,  good  food  and  rest  gave  him 
vigor,  and  in  three  years  he  astonished  his 
friends  by  his  feats  of  strength. 

M.  Blondin  practised  walking  the  tight 
rope  until  it  became  a  habit.  Some  are 
now  living  who  remember  seeing  him 
walk,  with  a  man  upon  his  back,  on  a  rope 
strung  across  Niagara. 

Is  your  new  task  difficult  ?  Don't  give 
up !  Try  it  again !  It  will  be  easier  the 
second  time.  Others  have  done  it  with 
ease.    You  can.  if  you  will  persist. 

Beware  lest  any  evil  habit  become  estab- 
lished. Habit  is  at  first  a  silk  thread ;  at 
last  it  is  a  heavy  chain.  You  cannot 
afford  to  have  that  chain  pulling  you 
down  when  you  might  have  used  it  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  helping  you. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  accepted  drinks  of  liquor, 
saying  "This  time  won't  count,"  but  each 
time  did  count,  and  each  time  always  will 
count,  with  everyone.  A  well-dressed  man 
waited  to  see  the  captain  of  detectives  in 
Philadelphia  and  asked  to  be  locked  up. 
He  had  been  a  pickpocket,  and  now, 
though  innocent  of  any  crime,  felt  the  old 
desire  coming  upon  him  with  overwhelm- 
ing power.  Nothing  short  of  power  from 
above,  from  the  One  who  said  we  must  be 
born  again,  can  save  such  a  man. 

Cultivate  the  habits  which  make  a  good, 
strong,  pure  character.  Industry,  honesty, 
truthfulness,  skill — in  fact,  all  the  virtues 
which  make  a  person  efficient  and  help- 
ful— are  the  result  of  habit. 


Somebody's  Neighbor 

By  Rev.  William  J.  Burtscher 

THE  fact  that  Peter  and  Andrew  were 
with  Jesus  when  he  called  James  and 
John  made  it  easier  for  James  and  John 
to  respond,  seeing  that  their  neighbors 
were  already  going.  The  reason  so  many 
men  are  wrong-doers  to-day  is  because 
their  neighbors  are.  When  their  neigh- 
bors do  better,  they  will.  We  are  some- 
body's neighbor. 


Joseph  Interprets  Dreams 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  May  4th  :  Gen. 
40,  9-23.    Read  Chapter  40. 

Golden  Text :  The  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  them  understanding. — Job 
32,  8. 

"VOU  can't  keep  a  good  man  down,  ex- 
cept  you  kill  him,  any  more  than  you 
can  make  oil  settle  to  the  bottom  of  a 
pail  of  water.    Place  him  without  a  cent 


A  Prayer — By  the  Rev.  William  J.  Burtscher 

TI/E  COME,  O  God,  with  praises  and  petitions. 

'*  We  thank  thee  for  Truth.  There  is  no  truth  as  true  and  eternal  as  thy 
Truth.  We  are  searching  for  it  to-day,  and  pray  that  thou  wilt  help  us  to  find  it, 
and  take  hold  of  it,  and  live  it.  May  all  we  think  and  say  and  do  harmonise 
with  Truth. 

We  thank  thee  for  Law.  There  is  no  law  as  perfect  and  unchangeable  as 
thy  Law.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  how  to  love  and  keep  thy  Law 
to-dav.  and  every  day;  and  how  to  promote  it  and  enforce  it  in  the  land  in 
which  we  live.  . 

We  thank  thee  for  the  Word.  There  is  no  word  as  precious  and  effective 
as  thv  Word.  There  is  all  of  philosophy,  and  all  of  poetry,  and  all  of  music, 
and  all  of  beauty  in  it.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  to  study  it,  and  under- 
stand it,  and  hide  it  in  our  minds  and  hearts,  so  that  the  fruit  of  it  may  show  in 
our  daily  conduct. 

We  thank  thee  for  thy  People.  There  are  no  people  like  thy  People  in 
greatness  and  goodness  and  power.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  to  be 
and  do  all  thou  art  expecting  of  thy  People. 

We  thank  thee  for  thy  Creation.  We  cannot  imagine  better  things  than 
thou  has  put  in  this  earth  for  us.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  how  to  get 
the  good  there  is  here  for  us.  Fill  our  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  it.  Fill 
our  eves  with  the  beauty  of  it.  Fill  our  ears  with  the  harmony  of  it.  Fill  our 
hands  with  the  zvorth  of  it.    And  fill  our  souls  with  the  ecstasy  of  it. 


STEEL  Shingfes 
Will  Save  Yor 
a  Pile  of  Money 


When  you  think  how  cheap  Edwards  Steel 
Shingles  are,  bow  much  longer  they  last,  how 
much  easier  they  are  to  put  on  than  common- 
place roofing:,  it's  hard  to  tell  just  how  much 
we  do  save  each  buyer.  It's  a  big  pile  of  money. 

They  Beat  Wood  Shingles 

The  best  wood  phingles  to  be  had  nowadays  eeldom 
last  10  years,  and  it  s  a  Ions',  slow,  tedious  job 
putting  them  on.  Besides,  any  building  with  wood 
shingles  is  a  regular  "tire  trap'*— apt  to  barn  up  any 
moment,  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  Inst  over  twice 
as  long  as  wood,  and  as  they  come  in  big  clusters  of 
100  or  more,  anybody  can  put  them  on  in  almost  no 
time.  Furthermore,  they  are  absolutely  fire-proof 
and  are  gruaraxiteed  so  by  a  SIO.OOO  Cash  Bond. 

No  Chance  of  Rust 

Unlike  ordinary  iron  roofing,  Edwards  Steel 
Shingles  never  rust.  With  the  Edwards  Steel  Shin- 
gle, the  naila  are  completely  covered  by  our  pat- 
ented interlocking  device,  and  the  edgres  are  mide 
absolutely  rust-proof  by  the  famoas  Edwards 
Tiiihtcote  Process.   No  chance  for  rust. 

Remember,  too,  that  Edwar'is  Steel  Shingles  axe 
much  easier  to  put  on  than  any  other  roofing. 

Write  for  Factory  Prices,  Freigrht  Paid 

Edwards  Steel  Shingles  are  not  only  the  lonerest 
lasting:  and  easiest  laid  roof  in  the  world,  but  their 
cost  is  amazingly  low.  That's  because  we  sell  direct 
from  factory  to  neer.  And  with  l(X),fcOO  good  cus- 
tomers, we  only  want  a  small  9%  profit  per  sale. 
And  we  pay  the  freight.  Jost  send  a  postal  for  our 
latest  Roofing  Book 458  and  Special  Factory  Prices. 
Then  see  for  yourself  what  astonishing  prices  yon 
can  now  get  on  the  World'aFinest  Roofing  Material. 
Give  size  of  your  roof,  if  possible.  Write  today  and 
our  proposition  will  come  by  retorn  mail,  (99) 

The  Fdwards  Manufacturing:  Co* 

Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio^ 
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KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  wby  we  can 
save  you  money. 
Liook  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

for  26-in.  hog  fence. 
23Mc.  a  rod  for  49-iii.  farm  fence. 
2  5Hc  a  rod  for  60-in.  poultry  fence. 

 S 1 .55  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 

Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  271,  Muncie,  Ind. 


.  for  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid, 

;  Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  bookbefore 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat> 
tie.  Sheep,  Hogs;  Poultry,  Etc 

'  Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  eavc  you  Hg  mojr<y— give  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  pooal  nouf  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 

"  Dept.  21E  the"  brown  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO-.  CLEVELAjND.  OHIO 


.  CLE  VKAWCl  CYCLONE 

^  Fence  ^Wff/Wfl 
and  Gates  give  T . 

r  home  privacy  and  _ 
on.     Strong,  durable,  ^ 


your 
distinction 

handsome,  easily  erected.     Send  postal^ 
for  catalog  and  prices. 
We  pay  freight 


THE  CYCLONE 

174  Willsoo  Aveoae 


EN  WIRE-fENCE  CO. 

^EVELAND,  OHIO 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Specia  I  Prices  to 
Clinrches  and.  Cemeteries 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co, 
Box  403  Winchester  Ind, 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Designs — All  Steel 
Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don't  boy  a  fence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Prices. 

We  can  save  too  money. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
427  North  St^  Kobomo,  Ind. 


LOW  PRICES  FOR  THIS  HANDSOME  FENCE 

100  other  stTleg.  Jfanycheaperthanwoo'^l— allbetter.  ForLawna, 
Churcho3,  P:irk3,^ie.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Farm  Gates, 
Lawn  Gates,  etc.    Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer, 
WAHJ>  :^ENCE  CO.,  131  Main  St.,  Decatur*  Ind. 


OUR  POULTRY  CLUB 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  Poultry  Success,  you  can  get  this 
splendid  paper  for  one  year  in  connection 
with  Farm  and  Fireside  at  a  special  re- 
duced price. 

Poultry  Success  is  one  of  the  oldest  poul- 
try papers  published.  Each  issue  contains 
numerous  special  articles  written*  by  the 
best  known  poultry  experts  and  specialists. 
This  magazine  is  full  of  life,  up-to-date  and 
a  real  necessity  anyone  who  desires  to 
keep  in  touch  with  practical  ideas  on 
poultry. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  {  ^"'Lnt:  ^ 
POULTRY  SUCCESS} 

Address 

Farm  and  Fireside 

SPRINSFffiLD.  OHIO  - 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  April  26,  1913 


A  Jolly  May  Day  for  Our  Boys  and  Girls 


Planned  by  Cousin  Sally 


D 


A  comicEJ  jack-in-the- 
green 


EAR  Cous- 
ins, —  As 
Ma.v  Day 
draws 
near,  I  am  sure 
you  are  wonder- 
ing how  30U  can 
celebrate  it  with 
the  most  fun. 
Here  are  some 
plans  for  having 
a  real,  old-fash- 
ioned jolly  May 
Day  at  school, 
and  I  know  j'our 
teachers  will  be 
glad  to  help  you. 

In  the  first 
place,  of  course 
you  must  have  a 
Ma}pole.  with 
bo}-s  and  girls  to  wind  it,  and  you  must 
have  a  May  Queen  who  is  crowned,  and 
besides  these,  if  there  are  enough  boj'S. 
you  can  have  Robin  Hood  and  a  troop 
of  his  merry  men  and  a  funny  jack-in-the- 
green. 

If  I  were  30U,  I  would  plan  to  have  a 
procession  made  up  of  all  the  children 
dressed  in  their  various  costumes,  and 
let  the  procession  march  from  the  school- 
house  through  the  town,  and  back  to 
school  again,  where  the  Maypole  is  already 
set  up  on  the  green.  Then  30U  can  have 
your  May  Day  program,  beginning  with 
the  crowning  of  the  Maj'  Queen,  having 
dances  around  the  Ma3'pole,  the  winding 
of  the  Maypole  and  finally  shooting  and 
running  contests  hy  Robin  Hood's  men. 

First  of  all,  choose  your  May  Queen. 
Vou  may  do  this  in  any  wa3'  that  seems 
best,  but  I  should  advise  voting  for  her 
b3'  ballot.  Your  teacher  will  show  30U 
how.  Each  one  will  write  the  name  of  the 
girl  whom  she  wishes  elected  on  a  little 
slip  of  paper,  and  after  the  votes  are 
collected  and  counted  the  girl  who  has 
two  thirds  is  chosen.  The  voting  ought 
to  be  repeated  till  somebod3'  has  two 
thirds,  or  it  is  not  quite  fair.  In  voting 
for  a  queen,  try  to  think  of  the  girl  who 
will  look  prett3'  and  rather  dignified  at 
the  head  of  the  procession. 

The  May  Queen  should  have  a  costume 
of  green  with  a  long  train,  and  there 
reallj'  should  be  two  very  little  boys 
dressed  as  pages  to  help  carry  it.  Any 
kind  of  green  cloth  will  do  for  it.  Cambric 
is  as  good  as  any  other.  Her  hair  should 
hang  loosely  in  curls  or  in  two  braids,  one 
over  each  shoulder. 

The  pages  may  wear  white  suits  some- 
thing like  Russian  blouses  and  walk  side 
by  side  behind  the  queen,  each  lifting  one 
corner  of  her  train. 

Perhaps  twenty  little  girls  may  be  se- 
lected to  wind  the  Maypole.  Each  one 
should  wear  a  short  full  skirt  of  pink, 
yellow,  blue  or  green  cheese-cloth,  a  black 
velvet  or  cambric  girdle  and  a  white  waist 
or  gruimpe.  in  imitation  of  the  gay  little 
English  farmer  girls  who  used  to  wind  the 
Maypole.  They  wear  their  hair  in  two 
braids  tied  with  ribbons  to  match  their 
petticoats. 

The  Maypole  ought  to  be  gotten  at  once 
so  that  there  will  be  time  to  practise  with 
it.  Some  of  the  biggest  boys  can  probably 
find  a  tall,  straight,  slim,  little  tree  in  the 
woods  which  will  make  a  fine  Maypole  by 
chopping  off  the  branches.  A  tree  about 
ten  feet  tall  is  a  good  height. 

While  the  boys  are  getting  the  tree  for 


Robin  Hood  and  a  troop  of  his  merry  men 


the  pole,  the  girls  can  be  getting  the 
streamers  read3-  for  it.  These  are  simply 
long,  narrow  strips'  of  colored  cambric. 
The  strips  should  be  about  fifteen  feet 
long  and  two  inches  wide,  and  if  there  are 
to  be  twenty  to  wind  the  Maypole  there 
must  be  twenty  streamers ;  five  pink,  five 
blue,  five  3-ellow  and  five  green.  The  colors 
of  the  streamers  match  the  colors  of  the 
little  girls'  skirts ;  that  is,  a  little  girl  in 
a  pink  petticoat  holds  the  end  of  a  pink 
streamer  when  she  winds,  a  blue  petticoat 
has  a  blue  streamer,  and  so  on. 

All  of  these  streamers  are  tied  firmly  at 
the  top  of  the  pole  and  hang  straight  down 
when  the  pole  is  set  up. 

Of  course,  to  set  it  up  firm^-,  a  hole  must 
be  dug  in  the  school  3ard  and  the  pole 
planted  in  it,  with  earth  and  stones 
heaped  around  the  foot  to  keep  it  steady. 

Twenty  boys,  or  as  man3-  as  3'ou  have 
in  your  school,  should  be  dressed  as  Robin 
Hood's  merry  men,  in  doublet  and  hose 
and  jerkins.  The  easiest  way  to  get  some- 
what the  proper  effect  will  be  to  have 
tight-fitting  green  cambric  trousers  which 
come  down  closeh'  to  the  shoetops,  and 
instead  of  shoes  have  rubber  "sneakers" 
covered  with  green  cambric  coming  up  in 
a  kind  of  flaring  top  about  the  ankles. 
Little  trunks  of  cambric  gathered  in  short 
bloomer  st3'le  can  be  worn  above  the 
green  "hose,"  and  tight-fitting  little  green 
jackets  buttoned  up  the  front.    Green  or 


brown  sweaters  or  jerseys  or  bathing-suit 
blazers  would  answer  all  right.  The  hats 
should  be  little  paper  affairs  cocked  on 
the  sides  and  a  long 
feather  in  the  front  of 
each.  A  raid  on  the 
chicken-yard  will  supply 
cock-tail  feathers  for 
these  caps.  Robin  Hood, 
the  chief,  ma3-  be  most 
bravely  decked  out  of 
all.  He  should  be  one  of 
the  taller  boys  and  can 
be  chosen  b3"  voting. 
Each  "merr3'  man"  car- 
ries bow  and  arrows. 

Last  of  all  comes  a 
comical  jack-in-the- 
green.  This  is  simply  a 
bo\'  walking  in  a  frame- 
work of  leaves.  A  square 
frame  of  sticks  or  laths 
is  put  together  and  cov- 
ered with  green  waving 
branches  nailed  to  the 
foundation.  A  boy  puts 
this  framework  over  his 
shoulders  or,  better  still, 
down  as  far  as  his  waist 
and  walks  within  it.  As 
nothing  is  seen  but  a 
bunch  of  green  branches 
with  a  pair  of  boy's  legs,  the  effect  is 
very  funny.    Not  too  large  a  boy  is  best 


The  May  Queen  and  her  pages 


Winding  the  Maypole 


for  "jack-in-the-green."  Now  for  the  pro- 
cession. A  page  dressed  in  white  comes 
first  carrying  on  a  green  cushion  the 
wreath  of  pink  and  white  flowers  to  be 
used  for  crowning  the  queen.  Apple- 
blossoms  are  pretty  for  this. 

Next  comes  the  queen  herself  walking 
alone  with  the  two  pages  carrying  her 
train. 

Following,  two  by  two,  come  the  May- 
pole-winders in  their  gay  costumes,  and 
in  single  ranks  on  each  side  the  merrv 
rnen,  who  act  as  a  .guard.  Robin  Hood 
himself  may  escort  the  queen. 

Last  of  all  comes  jack-in-the-green,  who 
may  bob  about  as  comicalb'  as  he  likes. 

Upon  arriving  at  the 
schoolhouse,  Robin  Hood 
escorts  the  queen  to  her 
throne,  which  can  be 
built  up  with  a  chair  or 
bench  on  boxes  covered 
with  .green  cambric  and 
then  strewn  with  ferns 
and  leaves.  After  she 
mounts  to  her  seat,  Robin 
Hood  takes  the  wreath 
from  the  cushion  and 
places  it  on  the  queen's 
head.  He  then  steps 
down  and  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  troop.  From 
this  seat  the  queen 
watches  the  revels  which 
follow,  the  pages  seated 
in  a  row  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne. 

For  the  winding  of  the 
Maypole  the  little  girls 
(who,  of  course,  must 
practise  beforehand)  take 
each  others'  hands  and 
join  in  a  ring  around  the 
pole.  The3"  hippit3'-hop 
five  times  around  one 
way  and  then  five  times  the  other.  Next 
the  winding  begins ;  each  one  takes  her 
particular  streamer,  and  again  they  circle 
around  the  pole,  winding  the  strands  as 
they  do  so.  After  it  is  wound  this  way, 
the3'  unwind  the  pole  and  wind  it  the 
other.  There  is  a  pretty  way  of  weaving 
the  streamers,  too,  b3'  having  the  winders 
go  in  and  out  around  each  other,  first 
behind  one  girl,  then  in  front  of  the 
next. 

After  the  winding  of  the  Maypole,  if 
3'ou  like  and  if  your  teacher  has  the  time 
to  train  30U.  30U  can  have  some  pretty 
and  simple  little  folk-dances  on  the  green, 
with  hoops  of  flowers  or  garlands  of 
leaves. 

Last  of  all  there  may  be  some  Robin 
Hood  contests.  A  target  decked  with 
green  should  be  set  up  opposite  the  throne 
of  the  Ma3"  Queen  and  marked  off  in 
circles,  and  Robin  Hood  should  conduct  a 
bow-and-arrow  test  for  the  bull'sej-e. 
Some  practising  for  this  may  of  course 
be  done  beforehand.  If  you  like,  3'OU  can 
have  a  race  run  on  the  green  by  relays  of 
"merry  men"  with  a  prize  for  the  winner 
presented  b3'  the  Queen  of  the  May. 

There  can  be  other  athletic  feats  of  all 
sorts  also;  trials  of  high  jump  and  broad 
jump  and  wrestling  and  somersaults  and 
cartwheels. 

I  hope  >-ou  will  like  these  ideas,  little 
cousins,  for  celebrating  May  Day,  and  if 
you  do  I  am  sure  3-ou  will  have  as  much 
fun  carrying  them  out  as  the  boys  and 
girls  did  long  ago  in  old  England. 

Your  loving      Cousin  Sally. 


Letty  Meets  the  Art  of  Life 

[CONTINL-ED  FROM  PAGE  19] 

"Mercy,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Eeden, 
"ain't  boughten  things  good  enough  for  any- 
one ?  Not  that  I  wonder,  for  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  old-fashioned  cross-stitch  is 
sightlier  than  outlinin'  a  silly  Gibson  girl  on 
a  pillow  that  looks  like  the  stuff  I  used  to 
make  overalls  from.  Just  wait  till  I  show 
you  some  of  ray  folks'  old  samplers." 

Letty  handled  the  little  squares  with  a 
reverence  that  surely  would  not  have  been 
given  to  "old  truck"  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mrs. 
Van  Eeden  began  to  point  out  the  method  of 
working  and  the  soft  pastel  colors  of  the 
thread.  "That's  white-oak  bark,  that  yellow, 
you  know,  and  the  blue  is  indigo — none  of 
those  new-fangled  coal-tar  colors.  Yeu've 
'^ot  to  know  something  about  dyes  to  git  'em 
looking  like  that." 

Just  why  Letty  began  to  experiment  with 
various  dyes  no  one  knew  exactly,  but  there 
were  several  of  the  older  women  in  the 
ni  ighborhood  who  could  offer  wisdom  on  the 
subject.  Her  aim  was  the  dyeing  of  em- 
liroidcry-threads  to  a  similitude  of  the  old- 
fashioned -colors,  and  they  were  fast  colors 
too,  as  some  disasters  out  in  the  old  summer 
kitchen  proved.  The  vegetable  dyes  she 
tried  were  mostly  heartbreaking  in  their 
uncertainty,  and  were  set  aside  for  care- 
fully devised  mixtures  of  commercial  dyes, 
worked  over  until  she  got  exactly  the  soft 
tones  of  the  »ld-fashioned  work.  Letty 
worked  with  the  single-hearted  passion  of 
one  to  whom  has  been  vouchsafed  the  Per- 
fect Vision.  Mrs.  Van  Eeden  had  presented 
her  wi'h  one  of  those  old  hand-woven  sheets. 


and  she  had  formed  the  daring  design  of 
showing  it  at  the  county  fair ;  home-grown 
and  home-woven  flax,  worked  in  home-dyed 
thread,  with  a  border  of  the  old  cross-stitch. 
Few  people  would  know  what  it  meant  to 
her, — a  girl's  offering  upon  the  shrine  of 
domestic  art, — but  she  felt  all  the  ardor  of 
one  newly  converted  to  a  great  cause. 

"Queer  how  good  looking  that  old-fash- 
ioned stuff  is,  but  I  don't  know_  what  the 
judges  at  the  county  fair  will  think  of  it," 
remarked  Doris  Hawkins. 

"I'm  going  to  give  people  something  to 
look  at,"  remarked  Letty  quite  loftily. 
"We're  going  to  have  an  exhibit  of  rural 
handicrafts.  Haven't  you  seen  the  baskets 
old  Anne  Baptiste  has  been  working,  and 
the  rush-seated  chairs  Grandfather  Matthews 
used  to  make?  He's  the  only  man  in  the 
county  that  knows  how  to  make  those  rush 
scats,  and  the  summer  visitors  are  coming 
from  way  over  at  the  Falls  to  see  him  do  it." 

Just  what  came  under  the  head  of  rural 
handicrafts  seemed  an  uncertain  matter  to 
the  neighborhood  generally.  After  the  idea 
once  got  started,  Letty  was  rather  embar- 
rassed by  the  suggestions  offered  as  to  ex- 
hibits, from  Mrs.  Tilton's  "novelty  jar,"  that 
displayed  scraps  of  every  known  variety  of 
hardware  securely  imbedded  in  putty,  to 
stuffed  birds  and  pine-cone  whatnots.  In 
the  end  she  had  to  be  guided  by  Doctor 
Axtun.  who  had  a  knack  of  sifting  wheat 
from  chaff  without  hurting  the  feelings  of 
those  who  offered  the  chaff.  And  thus  was 
inaugurated  the  "Display  of  Lincoln  County 
Handicraft,"  which  drew  crowds  of  both  city 
and  country  visitors  at  the  fair  that  fall. 
There  were  some  of  Grandfather  Matthews' 
rush-seated  chairs,  which  in  his  own  home 


had  been  supplanted  by  velour  and  glued 
wood,  and  some  of  the  Windsor  type  in 
ivory-tinted  hickory,  that  the  Dayton*  boys 
had  been  busy  with  in  the  farm  shop.  Old 
Mrs.  Baptiste  had  always  been  famous  for 
her  baskets,  but  she  had  added  wonders  in 
stained  and  natural  grasses  to  her  usual 
splint  and  osier.  Then  the  blacksmith,  en- 
couraged by  a  talk  on  metal  work  with 
Doctor  Axtun,  had  some  hand-wrought 
latches  and  hinges,  and  quaint  candlesticks 
that  copied  colonial  models,  though  the  few 
surviving  iron  candlesticks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  dated  back  to  the  Revolutionary 
period  were  chiefly  valued  as  hog-scrapers. 
Mrs.  Van  Eedcn's  display  of  patchwork 
quilts  included  some  wonderfully  elaborate 
designs,  in  which  "hemmed-down"  posies 
glowed  from  their  white  background,  as  well 
as  notable  patterns  in  pieced  quilts.  It  was 
a  little  hard  on  those  who  had  tried  eyesight 
and  patience  on  drawn-work  and  Irish 
crochet  to  see  the  visitors  at  the  fair  surge 
past  their  masterpieces  to  gaze  on  those 
bedquilts.  But  it  was  Letty,  after  all.  who 
was,  as  Eddy  said,  as  proud  as  the  Grand 
Panjandrum  with  the  button  on  top.  For 
her  patient  copy  of  the  old  cross-stitch,  with 
its  pattern  of  baskets  and  garlands,  pos- 
sessed an  appeal  beyond  anything  else 
shown.  It  was  not  only  its  beauty  which 
caused  Letty,  rather  shy  and  flushed  in  her 
white  linen  frock,  to  find  herself  talking 
quite  freely  to  some  very  important  people 
who  were  rated  among  "distinguished  visi- 
tors." it  was  also  the  sense  of  local  pride 
which  made  people  talk  about  the  Lincoln 
County  girl  who  had  taken  local  flax  woven 
by  a  farm  artisan  and  transformed  it  into 
something  which  a   high-browed   visitor  in 


spectacles  announced  was  "an  exquisite 
replica  of  colonial  domestic  art." 

"Well,  do  you  think  you  can  go  back  to 
frying  scrapple  and  chasing  turkeys  out  of 
the  wet  grass  after  talking  to  the  governor 
and  the  other  big  guns  ?"  inquired  Lora  Mat- 
thews, as  she  and  Letty  parted  that  evening. 

"Why,  don't  you  know  that  everything 
around  home  is  more  interesting  now  than 
it  ever  was?"  asked  Letty.  "It's  just  when 
you  think  the  farm  is  only  a  place  to  grub 
along  on  that  you  feel  you  ought  to  get  out 
and  hunt  for  something  better.  Why,  that 
lady  from  the  art  school  said  that  Joe 
Labree's  hand-made  hinges  were  like  those 
on  a  Flemish  dower  chest,  and  she's  going 
to  write  about  the  renaissance  of  rural  art.  ' 
Letty  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  contented  fatigue. 
"Lora.  doesn't  it  make  just  living  a  heap 
more  worth  while?  I  can  think  about  beau- 
tiful things  even  when  I'm  frying  scrapple 
or  rounding  up  turkeys.  And  if  old-time 
people  who  worked  just  as  hard  as  we  do 
could  make  beautiful  things,  just  because  it 
all  grew  out  of  themselves,  why  shouldn't 
we?    The  country's  the  place  for  it  anyway." 

Lora  shook  her  head  rather  doubtfully; 
her  father's  farming  was  still  in  the  stage 
of  dubious  prosperity,  where  the  chinch-bug 
means  tragedy,  and  art  is  not  so  vital  as  the 
fertilizer-bill.  Lctty's  enthusiasm  was  still 
a  little  beyond  her,  and  yet  the  little  grain 
of  mustard-seed  might  in  time  spread  into  a 
goodly  tree.  Whether  the  future  keeps 
Letty  on  the  farm,  or  whether  her  present 
ideas  of  rural  handicrafts  finally  develop 
into  country  workshops  where  _  trained 
workers  develop  use  into  beauty,  is  as  yet 
unknown,  but  at  least  she  has  learned  that 
rural  life  is  the  cradle  of  enduring  beauty. 
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Valuable  Things  on  Your  Farm 

By  Ida  Carothers  Merriam 


'HAT  is 
t  h  e  most 
■  a  1 II  a  b  i  e 
thing  on 
y  o  r  farm  ?  The 
horses  ?  ^  The  cows 
and  pigs?  The  rich 
soil  or  new  silo  ? 
The  splendid  b  i  g 
barns  ?  Think  again, 
and  see  if,  in  truth, 
it  is  not  the  well- 
being  of  the  people 
who  live  and  work 
there.  True  enough, 
in  many  cases,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  relative  amounts  of 
time  and  care  and  money  spent  upon 
them,  the  live  stock  is  far  more  valuable 
than  the  human  beings. 

This  is  only  too  true  in  reference  to 
many  farm  women.  Almost  without  fail, 
as  the  farm  becomes  more  prosperous,  the 
farmer  has  more  help,  both  men  and  ma- 
chinery, while  the  work  of  his  wife  is 
simply  increased — more  people  to  cook 
and  wash  dishes  for,  more  fruit,  more 
chickens,  more  milk  to  tend.  And  in  the 
majority  of  cases  she  does  not  have  help 
as  her  work  becomes  heavier.  I  grant 
that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  secure 
household  helpers  in  the  country.  But 
even  where  help  can  be  secured,  and, 
above  all.  where  it  cannot,  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  to  lighten  the  tasks  of  the 
housekeeper  by  the  use  of  labor-saving 
devices  and  methods.  Money  so  spent 
brings  wonderful  returns  in  strength  and 
rest. 

Let  the  man  of  the  house  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  women  is 
quite  as  important  as  his  own,  and  that 
there  is  quite  as  much  need  for  labor- 
saving  inventions  in  the  house  as  in  the 
field.  It  is  true  that  many  men,  because 
they  do  not  realize  how  wearing  house- 
v/ork  is,  are  reluctant  to  put  money  into 
work-saving  improvements.  The  farm 
home  exists,  just  as  do  other  homes,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  within  it.  And 
yet,  on  many  farms,  far  more  money  and 
thought  are  expended  on  the  care  and 
well-being  of  the  cows  and  the  horses 
and  the  pigs  than  on  the  care  and  well- 
being  of  those  same  people.  It  is  a  sta- 
tistical fact  that  farm  women  die  earlier 
than  do  farm  men,  and  that  those  who 
Etirvive  the  years  of  drudgery  break  in 
health  sooner  than  do  the  -men.  The 
opposite  is  true  in  town.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  biggest  factor 
in  the  development  of  this  state  of  affairs 
is  the  woeful  lack  of  labor-saving  con- 
trivances in  the  farm  woman's  home. 
Many  houses  in  the  coimtry  are  still 
without  that  greatest  of  labor-savers — a 
k-itehen  sink,  a  sink  with  a  pump  or  faucet 
and  with  a  drain  leading  out  from  it.  The 
carrying  in  and  out  of  water  is  the  most 
laborious  and  back-breaking  task  of  all 
the  hard  tasks  belonging  to  the  house- 
keeper. There  is  no  substitute  for  a 
kitchen  sink.  If  you  can  add  but  one 
thing  to  your  home  this  year,  and  if  you 
have  no  kitchen  sink,  let  that  be  the 
addition.  A  whole  system  of  plumbing, 
including  kitchen  sink,  fittings  for  a  bath- 
room, hot-water  tank  and  piping  for  all, 
can  now  be  secured  so  reasonably  that  a 
great  effort  to  secure  its  placement  in  the 
home  should  be  made.  The  amount  of 
drudgery  eliminated  from  the  house- 
keeper's duties  by  such  a  system  is  sur- 
erising. 

Aside  from  getting  the  co-operation  of 
the  men  in  having  such  things  as  kitchen 
sinks  and  water-heaters  installed,  and  in 
waking  various  labor-saving  contrivances, 
the  housekeeper  herself  can  do  much  to 
nmke  her  work  easier.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  ever  thought  how  much  unnecessary- 
dradgery  many  farm  women  go  through 
m  regard  to  cooking?  Farm  women  sin 
far  more  grievously  than  do  town  women 
in  this  respect.  I  have  sat  down  to  coun- 
try meals  at  which  there  were  two  kinds 
of  meat,  gravy,  five  different  vegetables, 
three  varieties  of  pickles,  eggs,  bread  and 
butter,  hot  biscuit,  three  or  more  varieties 
of  jelly  or  preserves,  two  kinds  of  cake, 
besides  cookies,  and  tea  and  coffee.  Such 
a  great  variety  at  one  meal  is  worse  than 
tmnecessary.  The  important  things  to 
see  to  are  that  the  meal  presents  a  bal- 
anced ration,  that  the  amount  of  food  is 
Strificient  and  that  it  is  well  cooked  and 
served.  The  farmer  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  giving  his  stock  a  balanced 
ration,  but  probably  has  never  thought  of 
the  desirability  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
for  himself.  It  means  that  in  a  meal  there 
should  be  some  lean,  some  fat,  some  sweet 
and  some .  starch,  or,  as  the  domestic- 
science  people  say,  some  proteid.  some 
hydrocarbon  and  some  carbohydrate. 

Quite  as  satisfying  as  the  meal  de- 
scribed above,  both  for  appetite  and  for 
bodily  needs,  is  a  meal  consisting  of  one 
kind  of  meat,  potatoes  and  gravy,  one 
green   vegetable   served,   possibly,   as  a 


salad,  bread  and 
butter,  one  kind  of 
jelly  or  preserve, 
cheese  and  coffee. 
One  does  not  need 
a  vivid  imagination 
to  see  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of 
work  required  to 
prepare  and  serve 
these  two  meals. 
The  desire  for  va- 
riet}-  is  just  as  well 
satisfied  hy  variety 
at  different  meals  as 
by  a  great  variety  at 
one  meal — and  by  how  much  less  work ! 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  labor-saving 
ideas  of  all  sorts.  One  thing  that  will  be 
more  helpful  than  you  think  is  a  system 
for  your  housework.  Try  to  eliminate 
superfluous  motions.  Do  it  by  having 
your  tools  as  conveniently  placed  as  pos- 
sible and  by  performing  your  daily  tasks 
in  the  most  convenient  order  possible. 

First,  the  placing  of  the  tools.  In  the 
kitchen  keep  all  lids  for  cooking-vessels 
in  a  rack  by  the  stove,  not  put  away  in 
the  pantry  or  cupboard  across  the  room. 
Have  two  sets  of  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
instead  of  one.  Keep  one  set  on  the  shelf 
by  the  stove,  the  other  on  the  table  where 
you  do  your  mixing.  Instead  of  going 
into  another  room  for  a  needed  pin^  or  of 
using  an  easily  soiled  cloth  cushion,  nail 
up  a  large  clean  cork  in  a  convenient  place 
and  see  what  a  splendid  pincushion  it 
makes.  On  a  row  of  nails  or  hooks  over 
the  sink  or  work-table  keep  the  tools  you 
use  often — egg-beater,  can-opener,  mixing- 
spoon,  dish-mop,  kitchen  shears,  strainer, 
etc.  And  see  to  it  that  the  nails  are  so 
plentiful  that  only  one  article  need  hang 
on  each  nail.  How  often  have  you  wasted 
time  and  energ\-  trying  to  get  one  tool 
when  two  or  three  others  were  hanging 
on  top  of  it?  That  same  time  would  have 
sufficed  for  putting  up  three  or  four  nails. 
Keep  the  cook-book  on  a  convenient  shelf 
instead  of  in  a  drawer  under  the  dish- 
towels — you'll  use  it  oftener. 

In  the  other  rooms  arrange  things  with 
equal  convenience.  Keep  a  dust-cloth  in  a 
pocket  on  your  closet-door  as  well  as  in 
the  linen-closet,  and  a  can  of  scouring- 
powder  in  the  bath-room  (if  you  have 
one)  as  well  as  in  the  kitchen.  If  you 
have  a  bath-room  that  lacks  a  towel- 
drawer,  get  a  box  large  enough  for  a  seat, 
hinge  the  cover,  line  it  inside  and  out — 
oilcloth  is  good  for  that — and  see  how 
much  time  and  energy  it  saves  to  have  the 
supply  of  fresh  towels  where  needed. 

Then  the  order  of  daily  tasks.  Choose 
the  order  in  which  you  have  found  by 
experience  you  can  perform  them  most 
easily.  Then  stick  to  that  program  for 
two  reasons  :  you  will  suffer  less  fatigue, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  work  with  greater 
speed  than  by  doing  the  same  tasks  in 
haphazard  fashion. 

An  appreciation  of  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  on  the  farm  as  the 
most  valuable  things  there,  and  treatment 
of  them  in  accordance  with  their  worth, 
will  do  much  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  farm  woman.  In  many  cases  it  will 
undoubtedly  preserve  her  health  and 
lengthen  her  life. 


A  bad  way  that,  when  children  and 
young  people  are  allowed  to  be  careless 
with  each  other,  badgering  with  epithets 
and  nicknames  and  unkind  hits.  Later  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen 
as  associates  in  business  and  society, 
sometimes  under  provocation ;  because  in 
mental  habit  they  lack  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  personality,  a  very  valu- 
able asset.  R.  H.  Aldrich. 


AMATITE  is  made 
of  pitch,  and  it 
makes  an  ideal  roof. 
There  are  tAvo  layers  of 
this  wonderful  water- 
proofing material  in 
Amatite. 

The  -wearing  surface  is  com- 
posed of  a  pitch-concrete  made 
by  embedding  crushed  mineral 
matter  into  a  tough  pitch 
matrix. 

Rain  has  no  more  effect  on 
the  pitch  than  it  has  on  the 
mineral,  and  year  afber  year 
Amatite  roofs  give  perfect  ser- 
vice Tritbout  any  paint  or  care. 


Roofing 


JVo  Painting 


If  you  are  a  practical  man  and 
know  -what  a  nuisance  and  ex- 
pense roof  painting  is,  you  knoAV 
the  value  of  a    no-paint'' roof. 

Amatite  comes  in  handy  rolls 
■with   nails  and  cement  free 
Skilled  labor  is  needless  You 
can  lay  the  roof  yourself. 

Look  into  the  subject.  We 
will  supply  you  with  sample 
■without  charge  or  obligation. 
Address  our  nearest  office. 

Creonoid  frJco^^X 

Creonoid  sprayed  on  cows  keeps  away  flies. 
TTse  ic  before  milking  and  cows  will  yield 
better. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Save  money  by  using  this  black  paint 
wherever  the  color  is  no  objection.  Elastic, 
heat-proof,  durable.  Use  it  for  "rubber" 
rooiings  and  all  exposed  iron  and  wood. 


New  Yoric 
Pitts  bur i'h 


Chicasro 
Cincinnati 


"And  I  laid  it 
myself 
too'.' 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING 


Philadelphia 
Kansas  City 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Get  my  Big" 

OK 


Cont-ains  photographs  o£  the 
lat«st  styles  in  Buggies.  Shows 
not  only  how  my  **Bhiegrass"Buggies 
are  made  but  how  every  one  is  tested 
and  inspected — tests  Trhich  no  "cheap^' 
Buggy  could  stand.    It  teSs-  yoa  how  I  can 
make  up  for  you  jufit  the  Bnggy  Ton  want — 
style,  color,  finish,  upholstering,  etc.  The 
greatest  Buggy  offer  of  the  year  is 

My  1913  $e  >|  .SO 
Leader  O^" 

Like  all  my  gcods  this  is  sold  en 
30  days'  xoa-l  trial  bacVed  hy  two 
Teara'  gnamitee.    If  not  satisfied 
I  refood  your  nujncy  and  pay  tbe 
freight  birth  waje.    Send  a 
postal  for  the  book— XODAY. 

T.  BOHON 

£03  nain  St. 
^Harrodsbarg'ijl 


This  Engine  sets  the 
Pace  for  a  Full 
Day*s  Work 

(Right  on  the  job  every  second.  High- 
est efficiency  and  reasonable  price* 
STVROV  *saCK  2-H.  P, 

engine  will  pump  2000  gallons  for  a  ceut — 
run  a  whole  day  on  a  gallon  of  fuel — will 
take  an  overloud  without  heating  or  injury 
— actoally  the  greatest  engine  value  in  the 
Tvorld  and  the  test  investment  y  ~ 
c;m  ruabe.  Write  for  proof 
of  these  claims. 

JSCOBSOH  MACHINE 
MfG.CO. 
Dwt.O, 
Wsrren.  Pa. 


What  Sprayer?, 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  most! 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  eost.1 

Brown's  Auto  Spray 

THo.  1  fitted  with  Anto  Pop  Nozzle— mos' 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outiit.  Cap-| 
acity  ^  gallons.  For  large  sprayers— 
Brown's  Non-c!og  Atomic  Spray  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraijiug  Guide. 
The E.  C. Brown  To. ,      T  8  Ja  y  St. .  Rochester, N.  Y. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


Your  Pigs 


Will  fatten  faster  and  grow  into 
doUars  quicker  on  our  alfalfa 
lands  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
than  they  vfiR  on  eastern  farms. 
Alfalfa  one  year  old  will  support 

from  10  to  15  hogs  on  an  acre  throu^out  the  year.  Good  sows  will  average  6  pigs  each  htter 
and  will  bear  twice  a  year.  Marketing  hoga  is  a  simple  matter  in  our  vaUey.  They  may  be  sold 
on  the  land  or  they  may  be  driven  to  the  Sacramento  River;  loaded  on  barges  for  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco.  They  arrive  in  fine  condition  and  sell  at  6  to  8  cents  hve  weight.  Hog 
raising  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  owing  to  the  bountiful 
yield  of  alfalfa,  the  mild  winter  and  the  long  growing  season. 

Let  us  give  you  the  names  of  men  who  have  met  with  wonderful  success  on  our  farms. 
Markets  are  waiting  for  your  piodneta.    Xo  limit  to  your  possibilities — 

 Write  Us  Today  
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Increased  orders  over  100% 

THE  leading  agricultural  states  of  our  own  country, 
and  the  three  principal  agricultural  provinces  of 
Canada,  have  already  contracted  for  over  1 00%  more 
Overlands  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  They  w^anted  even 
more  than  this  but  we  could  not  supply  the  demand. 

American  farmers  have  already  taken  more  than 
twice  as  many  Overlands  as  they  bought  last  year — and 
the  season  is  only  half  gone. 

A  few  of  the  individual  increases  for  Overlands  for 
1913,  over  1912,  by  states  and  provinces,  are  as  follows: 
North  Dakota,  152%;  Kansas,  134%;  California,  101%; 
Colorado,  93%;  South  Dakota,  85%;  Texas,  84%  ;  Minne- 
sota, 78%;  Iowa,  61%;  Oklahoma,  61%;  Nebraska,  54%; 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  150%;  Alberta,  Canada,  150%; 
Manitoba,  Canada,  150%. 

We  are  shipping  over  150  cars  a  day. 
In  spite  of  that,  we  are  over  5000  cars  behind  our 
''immediate  shipping  orders." 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  car  examine  this  Overland 
at  once. 

It  costs  30%  less  than  any  other  similar  car  made,  and  in  most 
cases  is  bigger,  better  made,  more  powerful,  more  comfortable,  more 
serviceable  and  more  completely  equipped  than  any  of  the  average 
$1200  cars  manufactured. 

There  is  an  Overland  dealer  near  you.  Look  him  up  and  ask  to 
see  this  car — the  best  buy  in  America.  Catalogue  on  request  to  the 
factory    Please  address  Dept.  62. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
equipped 

Self-starter 
30  Horsepowejr 
5-Passenger 
Touring  Car 

110-inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
equipped 

Remy  Magneto 

Warner 
Speedometer 

Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Clear  Vision,  Rain 
Vision  Wind-Shield 

Prest-O-Lite  Tank 
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THE  EDITOR'S 
BULLETIN  OF  BETTER 
THINGS  COAIING 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
ARE  GUARANTEED 


special  Articles 

"Milking-Machines  in  Arizona."  an 
article  which  shows  primarily  the  busi- 
ness side  of  machine  milking  with  a 
small  herd,  incidentally  illuminates  you 
concerning  Arizona  as  a  State  of  dairy 
possibilities. 

A  full  page  next  issue  wiU  deal  with 
the  subject  of  cutting  timothy-hay,  how 
and  when.  While  other  kinds  of  grass  , 
and  hay  may  have  their  periods  of 
popularity,  the  usefulness  and  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  timothy  make  it  a  crop 
which  should  not  be  passed  over  un- 
noticed at  this  time  of  year. 

Among  the  many  interesting  devices 
to  appear  will  be  an  excellent  type  of 
fly-trap  with  full  description  for  mak- 
ing it  and  protecting  your  house  and 
stables  against  the  annual  Qy  invasion 
that  will  soon  arrive. 

Farm  Noies 

"Repairing  Chimneys  with  Stucco" 
tells  of  a  method  for  making  an  old 
brick  chimney  which  is  about  to  fall  to 
pieces  artistic  and  permanent  by  means 
of  stucco.  The  total  cost  of  repairing 
a  chimney  by  the  method  described 
does  not  exceed  seventy-five  cents. 
Practical  short  articles,  poems  and 
farm  fables  will  also  appear  under 
Farm  Notes,  and  if  you  are  interested 
in  national  affairs  you  will  enjoy 
"Moving  Pictures  of  Mexico." 

Crops  and  Soils 

Do  you  know  why  the  hemp  business  is 
declining?  Various  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  urge  farmers  to  go  into  the 
hemp  business,  but  those  who  have 
followed  their  advice  have  in  many 
cases  not  profited  by  the  venture.  An 
article  to  appear  shortly  tells  why  the 
hemp  business  is  unprofitable  under 
present  conditions,  notwithstanding 
high  prices.  Oftentimes  when  the  head 
of  the  family  believes  in  some  new 
project,  but  doesn't  care  to  try  it,  he 
gives  the  boys  a  chance.  An  article  by 
F.  R.  Miller,  of  Tennessee,  on  "Boys 
and  Bushels"  tells  of  one  of  these  in- 
stances and  what  the  boys  accom- 
plished. 

Garden  and  Orchard 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  curious  farm 
creatures  to  be  found  on  almost  every 
farm :  the  tree-toad,  the  ladybird,  the 
doodle-bug  and  the  humpback  worm. 
If  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  all 
of  these  creatures,  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Nowlan's  illustrated  dis- 
cussion of  them.  "How  I  Planted 
Fifteen  Thousand  Apple-Trees"  will 
appeal  to  the  man  with  the  large  farm 
and  who  is  interested  in  big  business 
agriculturally. 

Poultry 

In  an  article  "The  Value  of  a  Strain," 
an  authority  on  heredity  gives  us  some 
facts  about  inbreeding  with  special 
comment  on  how  it  can  be  used  in  a 
commercial  way.  Do  you  know  beans 
as  a  poultry  feed  ?  Mr.  Vandervort 
discusses  the  use  of  beans  in  the  poul- 
try ration  in  a  sensible,  practical  way. 

Lioe  Slocli  and  Dairp 

Farm  .'^nd  Fireside  is  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  agricultural  novelties. 
An  article  in  this  category  is  "Home- 
spun Houses  for  Hogs." 

The  English  farmer  has  for  centuries 
known  the  value  of  roots  as  a  stock- 
feed.  John  P.  Ross,  a  regular  con- 
tributor and  an  Englishman,  tells  some 
interesting  points  about  roots  in  an 
article  entitled  "Roots — The  Confec- 
tion for  Live  Stock,"  Analyses  of 
different  root  crops  prove  his  state- 
ments. 

Fiction 

"The  Pride  of  the  Armstrongs"  is  the 
title  of  our  Memorial  Day  story.  It 
tells  of  a  battle  of  self-sacrifice  fought 
and  won  by  a  boy.  and  how  the  win- 
ning made  it  possible  for  the  old  hero 
of  many  battles  to  prove  that  he  was 
still  a  hero,  after  more  than  fifty  years. 

Children's  Page 

A  charming  garden  story  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  boys  and  girls  just  at 
this  time,  with  a  few  letters  from  some 
of  the  Club  members. 

Fashions  and  Needleworl^ 

Some  excellent  designs  for  wash 
dresses  and  a  page  of  easy-to-makt 
crochet  are  on  their  way  to  the  presses 
and  will  be  ready  for  your  scrutiny  in 
a  few  weeks. 

Cookery 

If  you  are  planning  a  family  gathering 
or  a  neighborhood  party,  the  menu  for 
a  Decoration  Day  dinner  will  give  you 
just  the  ideas  you  are  looking  for,  and 
help  you  to  carry  them  out. 

Another  article  of  especial  interest 
to  women  is  a  short  and  true  story  of 
one  woman's  way  of  finding  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit  in  ki  (  pin-,'  summir 
boarders. 


A  correspondent  in  Minnesota  writes  me  a  letter 
A  Letter  From     which  touches  naively  a  matter  of  such  universal 
Minnesota         interest  that  it  seems  to  me  worth  commenting 
upon.    I  shall  not  give  his  name  or  address.  Here 
is  what  he  says  by  way  of  beginning : 

I  have  been  one  of  your  readers  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  number  of 
useful  hints  I  have  got  from  it  are  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  paper.  I 
have  tried  to  get  you  some  subscribers  here,  but  the  people  are  all  very  poor, 
and  they  say  they  can't  afford  to  take  any  more  papers  than  they  are  taking.  I 
am  very  poor  myself,  and  have  a  large  family.  It  is  hard  to  support  a  large 
family  here,  as  it  is  very  stony.  Dairying  is  about  the  only  way  to  make  money, 
but  it  is  hard  for  a  poor  man  to  buy  cows,  as  they  are  very  high. 

This  man's  location  is  in  a  part  of  Minnesota  which  is  admirably 
situated  for  dairying,  and  in  which  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  pasture- 
grasses  and  clovers.  The  stones  can  be  slowly  removed.  The  grass  will 
grow  between  the  stumps  and  stones.  The  problem  is  to  get  cows.  It  will 
take  grit  and  perseverance,  but  if  a  rule  is  adopted  under  which  he  will  forget 
all  about  the  possibility  of  selling  a  heifer,  he  will  sooner  or  later  get 
ahead  of  the  game. 

It  takes  years  to  build  up  a  dairy  herd,  but  in  his  part  of  the  world 
the  man  who  owns  land  on  which  to  pasture  it  is  independent  as  soon  as 
he  has  accumulated  one.  Prices  for  butter-fat  are  almost  always  good  in 
Minnesota.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what  this  man  needs  is  a  strong 
injection  of  the  essence  of  optimism.  I  am  still  more  inclined  to  think 
so  by  what  follows. 

"Now,"  says  he,  "I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a 
A  Millionaire's     favor,    I  should  like  to  send  my  boys  to  college; 
Correspondence     and  as  I  have  read  in  the  papers  that  the  million- 
aires give  away  so  much  money  I  thought  one  or 
the  other  of  them  would  give  me  a  thousand  dollars  to  give  my  boys  a 
start  in  college.    But  I  don't  know  their  addresses.    Will  you  please  write 
me  the  addresses  of  J,  P,  Morgan,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mrs.  Robert  Carson, 
Captain  J.  C.  Marty,' P.  A.  B.  Widener  and  J.  D.  Rockefeller.?" 

Some  of  these  millionaires  are  dead — one  has  died  since  the  letter  of 
our  correspondent  was  written.  The  medical  profession  is  learning  new 
things  in  the  healing  art  all  the  time,  but  it  is  not  yet  wise  enough  to  keep 
the  breath  in  the  body  of  even  a  Morgan — when  his  time  comes.  Our 
Minnesota  friend  has  probably  a  better  chance  for  a  long  life  than  any  of 
the  rich  men  he  envies.    But  that  is  a  digression. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  men  would  answer  a  letter  from  our  friend 
if  he  should  write  asking  for  the  thousand  dollars.  All  such  millionaires 
are  in  receipt  of  such  letters  every  day,  and  all  of  them  have  to  hire  secre- 
taries to  sift  out  the  letters  which  are  not  to  be  read  by  their  employers, 
and  those  which  should.  So  there  would  be  no  chance  whatever  of  our 
subscriber's  letter  getting  to  the  eyes  of  the  rich  person,  if  mailed  to  him. 
They  cannot  read  such  letters,  to  say  nothing  of  answering  them.  They 
cannot  answer  them,  let  alone  granting  the  favors  asked.  They  have  other 
things  to  do. 

But  would  the  thousand  dollars  do  our  friend  any 
good  ?  I  am  absolutely  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  it  would  not.  What  his  sons  need  is  not 
money,  but  confidence  in  themselves,  and  deter- 
mination to  w'in.a  college  education.  Any  boy  who  is  ready  for  college 
can  get  through  without  a  cent  of  monetary  aid — if  he  has  nobody  to  look 
after  but  himself. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  dozens,  if  not  hundreds, 
of  boys  working  their  way  through  that  institution. 

If,  instead  of  trying  to  get  the  address  of  millionaires  from  whom  to 
ask  aid,  he  would  take  his  boys  to  the  University  of  Minnesota — or  send 
them  there — he  would  accomplish  a  lot  more.  Maybe  they  are  not  yet 
ready.  Maybe  they  never  will  be.  There  are  a  great  many  boys  and  girls — 
and  some  mighty  smart  in  their  own  ways — who  cannot  master  a  college 
course.  Maybe  his  boys  are  of  the  latter  sort.  They  may  be  and  can  still 
be  successful  in  the  world. 

I  know  a  poet  who  told  me  that  he  had  to  go  into  literature  because 
he  was  too  ignorant  to  become  an  engineer — which  was  his  ambition.  He 
couldn't  master  university  mathematics.  He  went  into  newspaper  work, 
and  when  I  last  saw  him  was  getting  $7,500  a  year  in  the  way  of  salary. 
He  is  quite  a  distinct  success  for  all  his  failure  in  college.  Not  every  boy 
can  be  a  success  in  college,  no  matter  how  much  money  he  possesses. 

But  it  can  almost  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  any 
The  Hindu        American  boy  who  is  ready  for  college  and  is  able 
and  You  to  make  good  in  his  college  work  can  work  his 

way  through.  He  can  do  it  in  a  dozen  colleges 
east  and  west.  His  professors  will  take  an  interest  in  him  and  help  him  to 
find  work.  His  classmates  will  help  him.  His  class  adviser  will  help  him. 
If  he  is  a  good  student  help  will  flock  to  him.  Not  offers  of  money,  but 
a  thing  a  thousand  times  better,  offers  of  work. 

I  know  a  Hindu  boy  who  came  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  four  or  five  years  ago  without  a  cent  and  is  gradu- 
ating next  June.  He  has  worked  his  vv^ay  through.  The  average  boy  from 
an  American  farm  is  vastly  better  equipped  for  such  a  struggle  than  was 
this  young  man  so  far  from  his  native  land. 

I  know  one  school  where  the  fellows  who  had  money  were  rather 
ashamed  of  it — they  felt  that  the  real  way  to  go  to  school  was  on  the  work- 
yoiir-way  basis.  And  think  of  the  difference,  all  through  the  young  man's 
life  between  "J.  P.  Morgan  sent  me  to  college!"  and  "I  sent  myself!"  I 
want  those  boys  up  in  Minnesota  to  go  to  college,  in  the  real  Minnesota 
way — independent,  by  gracious! 
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You  Have  Waited  Long  Enough 

VARIOUS  systems  of  organized  marketing  of  farm 
produce  are  now  being  tried  out  b}'  hundreds  of 
associations  of  farmers  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  The  results  of  co-operative  marketing  have 
been  published  in  past  issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  even  more  valuable  Jight  on 
organized  marketing  from  now  on. 

The  following  account  of  what  is  being  accomplished 
by  the  "Milk-Producers'  Association"  of  Chicago  is 
furnished  us  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Jack,  secretary  of  the 
association : 

Beginning  about  January  1,  1913,  we  began  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  high  prices  for  milk.  Last  summer  the 
Chicago  distributors  gave  us  $1.26?^  per  hundred 
pounds  for  our  milk.  On  February  3d,  we  declared  for 
$1.50  and  promised  to  stand  together  for  the  price. 

A\  e  organized  at  all  the  important  points,  and  as  a 
result  about  four  fifths  of  all  the  milk-supply  of  this 
city  was  sold  at  approximately  our  price.  This  is,  as 
j-ou  may  know,  about  fourteen  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  higher  than  the  producers  around  New  York 
are  receiving,  and  hitherto  they  have  received  from  four 
to  six  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more  than  we  did. 

This  has  been  a  campaign  of  education  largely,  as 
most  of  our  effort  has  been  spent  in  showing  the  actual 
poverty  wages  our  farmers  were  receiving  for  their 
labor. 

But  why  wait  till  crowded  to  the  wall  before  you 
organize?  An  individual  acting  independently  is  becom- 
ing comparatively  ICS's  powerful  every  time  a  new 
organization  develops.  We  must  either  organize  our 
own  community  into  an  association  or  join  one  already 
established.  For  nowadays  an  independent  individual 
cannot  deal  satisfactorily-  with  aji  organization  which  is 
,.ble  to  dictate  terms,  and  most  organizations  are  able 
-to  so  dictate. 


Why  Home-Mixed  Fertilizer? 

THE  discussion  of  factory-mixed  versus  home-mixed 
fertilizer  is  once  more  taking  a  prominent  place 
wherever  farmers  congregate.  Even  the  bonanza 
farmers  of  the  once-virgin  prairies  now  begin  to  share 
in  these  discussions.  Unquestionably  farmers  who  are 
organized  can  profit  by  purchasing  the  separate  ingre- 
dients and  mixing  them  at  home.  So  can  they  profit 
by  pooling  their  purchases  of  mixed  goods,  if  intelligent 
discrimination  is  used  by  the  buyer. 

The  greatest  gain  coming  to  farmers  by  practising 
home  mixing  for  a  season  or  two,  at  least,  is  their 
becoming  familiar  with  different  grades  of  fertilizer 
and  getting  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  sources  of  the 
most  important  kinds  of  plant-food.  The  farmer  who 
has  never  studied  out  the  matter  of  home  mixing  as  a 
rule  feels  satisfied  with  brands  of  ready-mixed  fertilizer 
analyzing  too  low  to  give  the  fullest  value  from  its  use. 
Brands  showing  1 :8 :2  have  a  very  different  meaning 
from  a  3  :7  :10  brand,  after  a  farmer  has  mixed  his  own 
fertilizer  a  few  times.  Home  mixing  is  to  be  recom- 
mended as  an  educational  influence,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  After  a  farmer  becomes  competent  to  mix  his 
own  fertilizer,  he  is  ready  to  purchase  ready-mixed 
goods  discriminatingly,  if  it  seems  desirable  to  do  so. 


Coming — Federal  Market  Reports 

VARIOUS  organizations,  when  stumped  by  a  big 
problem,  have  concluded  "to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Federal  Government"  and  let  it  settle  the  matter.  For 
the  most  part  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  up 
these  burdens  cheerfully  and  has  handled  them  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner,  though  not  always  in  such  a 
way  as  to  escape  criticism. 

Readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  an  Office  of  Markets  has  been  established 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
the  fifty- thousand-dollar  appropriation  included  in  the 
agricultural  bill,  and  work  is  now   going  forward. 


Springfield.  Ohio,  May  10,  1913 


One  of  the  men  who  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  this  market  in  an  executive  way,  and 
who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  organize  it,  is 
W.  J.  Spillman,  who  is  in  charge  of  Farm  Management 
in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Mr.  Spillman  is  not  a 
"desk"  agricultural  expert,  but  a  practical  man  who  has 
traveled  widely  over  the  country,  and  who  knows  agri- 
culture and  men  too. 

Mr.  Spillman  is  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  daily 
market  reports  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  presume  the  quotations  will  be  col- 
lected by  wire  and  the  reports  printed  and  distributed 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  weather  reports  and 
forecasts  are  prepared. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  daily  market  reports  will 
be  to  show  the  farmers  the  various  smaller  channels  of 
trade  as  well  as  the  great  markets  where  products  are 
indiscriminatel)'  dumped  into  the  hands  of  commission 
merchants  either  for  local  sale  or  for  redistribution. 

\\'ith  quotations  for  the  smaller  markets  at  hand,  the 
products  of  the  farms  will,  for  the  most  part,  go  in  a 
direct  route  instead  of  going  to  the  large  centers  and 
then  being  shipped  to  the  smaller  towns  in  a  process 
of  redistribution.  With  perishable  products  especiallj'. 
the  saving  of  time  and  expense  will  be  enormous. 

The  establishment  of  federal  market  reports  will  also 
tend  to  the  establishment  of  public  markets  in  all  towns 
of  reasonable  size. 

Farm  and  Fireside's  ideal  of  a  federal  office  on  mar- 
keting is  briefly  this  : 

First,  the  office  should  recognize  the  importance  and 
great  value  of  the  public  knowing  the  market  value  of 
farm  products  all  over  the  country.  To  this  end  it 
should  distribute  accurate  daily  market  reports  under 


W.  J.  Spiilman,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  is  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
daily  market  reports  under  the  authority  and  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Government 


the  direct  supervision  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
uninfluenced  by  commission  men  and  speculators. 

Second,  a  federal  announcement  or  proclamation 
should  be  issued  in  the  spring,  which  will  give  the 
farmers  of  the  country  some  idea  at  least  of  the  prob- 
able demand  for  various  kinds  of  crops.  This  would, 
in  some  measure,  prevent  the  overplanting  of  some 
crops  and  the  underplanting  of  others.  Third,  it  should 
work  persistently  for  the  improvement  of  our  parcel- 
post  service. 

We  expect  to  see  results  from  this  federal  interest  in 
marketing,  even  though  at  times  our  patience  will  be 
sorely  tried,  for  the  government  wheels  go  slowly.  But 
with  many  hands  helping  to  turn  them  they  will 
eventually  turn  out  good  work.  At  present  we  look 
forward  confidently  to  better  markets,  which  we  believe 
are  coming,  even  though  they  are  not  yet  in  sight. 


PUBUSHED 
BI-WEEKLY 


Our  Climate  in  a  Nutshell 

FROM  Weather  Bureau  data  covering  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  and  based  on  figures  covering 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  other 
possessions,  G.  A.  Lindsay,  a  practical  weather  sharp, 
announces  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  United 
States  is  S2.9  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  annual 
amount  of  rainfall  is  1,308  cubic  miles. 

The  State  of  Arizona  had  the  lowest  amount  of 
annual  precipitation,  5.8  inches,  of  any  state  during  the 
fourteen  \'ears  which  extended  from  1891  to  1904,  inclu- 
sive. Alabama  had  the  greatest  amount  of  rainfall. 
71.6  inches. 

The  State  having  the  lowest  average  temperature  was 
North  Dakota,  35.5  degrees.  Florida  had  the  highest 
temperature,  71.8  degrees. 


Soils  That  Give  Double  Measure 

MANY  corn-belt  farmers  take  the  stories  of  the 
bumper  yields  matured  in  New  England  and  other 
eastern  States  "with  a  grain  of  salt."  A  three-hundred- 
bushel-per-acre  yield  of  potatoes,  sixty  to  ninety  bushels 
of  corn,  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  of  wheat,  thirty  or 
more  of  barley,  grown  without  unusual  cultural  effort 
looks  suspicious  to  farmers  growing  their  crops  in  plots 
of  forty  to  fifty  acres  or  over  with  an  average  yield  one 
half  less. 

The  secret  of  the  heavier  yields  is  not  so  much  in 
superior  culture  as  it  is  well-adapted  fertilizing  and 
moisture  control.  In  corn  and  potato  production  a 
higher  yield  is  undoubtedly  influenced  more  by  superi- 
ority- of  seed  and,  with  the  potato,  protection  from  pests^ 
and  blights. 

The  most  uniformly  successful  eastern  corn-grower 
saves  and  cures  his  seed-corn  with  the  same  care  that 
he  gives  to  the  preparation  of  the  seed-bed;  he  makes 
sure  that  abundance  of  plant-food  is  available  when  the 
seed  germinates.  He  knows  that  a  quarter  or  a  third 
of  a  full  stand  means  a  corresponding  reduction  in  his 
dairy  herd  the  following  winter,  or  else  the  same  reduc- 
tion in  his  profits  from  the  necessity  of  buying  the  grain 
not  produced. 

On  account  of  his  season  being  shorter,  he  realizes 
the  importance  of  rapid  development  of  his  crops.  The 
western  farmer  of  large  areas  still  sits  at  the  feet  of 
the  man  who  is  making  a  thin,  inferior  soil  fill  the 
measure  twice  while  the  rich,  deep  soil  of  the  level 
prairies  fills  it  once. 


Bad  Citizens 

FRESH  evidence  steadily  accumulates  showing  how 
rats  and  insect  vermin  generally  contribute  to  man's 
afflictions.  The  rat  has  already  been  convicted  of  com- 
plicity in  spreading  the  Asiatic  plague  and  other  dis- 
eases. Now  some  German  medical  savants  are  credited 
with  having  completed  investigations  which  show  thatj 
rats  and  cockroaches  are  responsible  for  the  spread  ofj 
cancerous  diseases  among  rodents  and  perhaps  other 
animals  as  well. 

A  species  of  "intestinal  parasite"  has  been  found  to 
cause  cancerous  growths  in  rats  quite  generally.  The 
parasitic  worm  deposits  eggs  in  the  rats,  and  the  eggs, 
after  being  discharged,  are  eaten  by  cockroaches,  in 
which  the  parasite  passes  a  period  of  its  life  cycle.  In 
turn  the  cockroaches  are  devoured  by  rats,  which  thus 
become  continuously  a  medium  for  distribution  of 
cancer. 

Nowadays  rodents,  flies  and  other  insects  frequenting 
our  homes  and  farms  are  being  black-listed  for  many 
of  humanity's  most  infectious  ills.  The  rat,  too,  has 
been  indicted  on  many  counts  for  destroying  property 
worth  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  Our  duty 
has  become  plain :  We  must  systematically  co-operate  to 
prevent  the  breeding  of  these  forms  of  life  that  are  not 
only  useless,  but  threaten  Hfe  by  spreading  contagion 
through  many  channels  until  but  recently  unsuspected. 


We  paint  ten  times  for 
our  eyes*  sake  to  once  for 
the  sake  of  the  building. 
The  poorer  the  paint  the 
oftener  we  must  renew  it 
to  maintain  the  building's 
good  appearance. 

The  beauty  of  a  painted 
building  lasts  two  or  three 
times  as  long  if  secured  by 
paint  made  of  Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead— white 
in  the  keg— any  color  you  ■want 
to  make  it  on  the  house, 

Dutch  Bov  White  Lead  in  steel 
kegs,12!4,25,50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil,  1  and  5  gallon 
sealed  cans.  Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Let  VIS  send  you  "Painting  Packet 
Xo.  25,"  full  of  facts  every  house 
owner  shoxild  know  about  painting. 
.4130  Handy  Book  on  Painting  full 
of  information  for  the  man  on  the 
farm.  We  will  include  our  catalogue 
of  150  beautiful  stencils  for  walls. 

National  Lead  Company 

New  Yoik  Boston  Buffalo 

Chicago  rinrinnart  Cleveland 

San  Frandsco  St  Louis 

(John  T.  Lev.TS  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  L^ead  &  Oil  Co.,  Fittsbuifh) 


Run  On  Coal  Oil 

Ellis  Encines  give  more  power  on  coal  oil  than 
other  engines  on  gasoUne.  You  save  5')c  on  the 
dollar  in  fuel.  Strongest,  simplest  engines  made 
— only  three  working  parts.  New  two-c>  linder  12 
H.  P.  engine  does  work  requiring  up  to  15  H.  P.  All 
Ellis  Engines  can  be  run  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment. 


hare  patent  throttle,  ^vfng  three  en- 
gines Id  one.  Aatotnobile  muffler, 
6]*etrd -changing  governor,  njna 
cither  wav,  reversU>le  while  mo- 
liing.  Gunra&teed  10  years.  We 
pay  froii-'ht,  30  days  frv-o  triaU 
Buy  direct  and  save  monej.  TTriiQ 
for  catilofue  showtng  1913  models 
with  special  pr:c'.-3, 

EILIS  ENGI.N'E  COMPANY 
107  jjalleH  St..Delroil.  Mich. 


WeptyFralght 


LAWN  FENCE 

M&ny  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood-  32  page  Catalo^e 
free.  Specia  I  Prices  to 
Churches  aud  Cemeteries 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  403  Winchester  Ind. 


iater  Where  You  Want  It: 

Yon  can  have  clean,  fresh  runninff  water  in 
every  building  on  your  farm  by  means  of  a 
Goulds  Reliable  Pump.  In  the  kitchen,  bath- 
room, bam,  cowstable— everywhere  you  want  it, 
when  you  want  it,  you  can  have  water 

On  Tap  Always 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  enjoying  thelturnry 
and  protection  of  runninsr  water  with 


Write 
for  the 
Book  Now 


They  cost  little  to  install  and  little  to  run. 

Goulds  Pumps  are  desigmed  to 
(five  the  best  service  always. 
They've  "got  the  stuff  In  'em"— 
thousands  of  users  have  proved  It. 
Made  in  300  types,  for  hand  or 
power.  They  are  backed  by  a 
reputation  of  6.S  years. 

Get  This  Book 

Our  latert  volume.  "Water  Sup* 
fnr  the  Conntry  Home."  tells 
ow  yoa  can  have  running  wator  oa 
our  place  at  low  cot*t.    Bend  for 
today — it's  inter*?t*linK  nnd  in- 
BtructLve.  A  pOMial  brings  it. 

Tho  Goulds  Mfe*  Co. 
114  W.  Fall  Street 
Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

•'LarK<'***  ^I.'inufar  t  iircrs 
of  I'uuip^  for  l;\  I  T?  In-'* 


The  Headwork  Shop 

Made  Possible  by  the  Ingenuity  of  Our  Readers 


Seed-Potatoes  Cut  Quickly 

ERE  is  a 
method  of 


3  BOARDS 

r>l2" 


H 


cutting  pota- 
toes which  will 
double  the  bushels 
of  seed  cut  in  a  day. 
Instead  of  sitting 
on  a  box  before' 
your  pile  of  potatoes  and  cutting  them  with 
your  jack-knife  into  a  pail,  make  a  table  as 
follows  : 

Use  one-by-four-inch  material  for  the 
legs  thirty  inches  high  in  front,  forty-two 
inches  in  rear ;  nail  one-by-four  braces 
on  three  sides,  leaving  front  open :  allow 
the  side  braces  to  project  one  inch  at  back, 
and  nail  "crate  fashion.  ' 

This  table  will  hold  six  bushels  and  is 
made  for  two  cutters,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  sack.  Use  a  sharp  butcher-knife.  Cut 
the  potatoes  lengthwise  through  the  seed 
end  into  halves  or  quarters  (according  to 
size),  and  hold  these  pieces  together  while 
making  the  one  or  two  cross-cuts. 

This  will  give  you  at  least  two  eyes  on 
every  piece,  and  you  have  made  three  mo- 
tions to  cut  the  potato  into  eight  pieces, 
whereas  the  old  way  would  take  at  least 
five.  You  are  cutting  downward  against  a 
board  with  a  large  knife,  thus  doing  away 
with  cramped  fingers  and  split  thumbs. 

You  save  much  time  by  having  the  pota- 
toes always  imder  your  hand,  simply  rolling 
them  two  or  three  inches  into  position. 

Louis  C.  HiNMAN. 


Economy  Bean-Harvester 

 ^&^->.  T'O  MAKE  a  bean-harvester 

■  that  will  do  good  work  and 
yet  involve  scarcely  any  ex- 
pense, take  a  common  hoe  to 
the  blacksmith.  Have  the  shank 
cut  in  two.  and  take  a  piece  of 
steel  of  the  same  diameter 
a  piece  about,  ten  inches  long 
This  is  to  keep  the  handle  from 
striking  the  beans  and  shelling  them.  Have 
the  hoe  sharp,  and  cut  just  at  top  of  ground, 
putting  two  rows  into  one  when  chopped  off. 

You  can  chop  them  nearly  as  fast  as  you 
can  walk,  and  when  the  beans  are  dry  take 
a  common  pitchfork  and  load  onto  a  wagon. 
In  this  way  much  hard  labor  is  saved  with 
but  little  expense.  B.  J.  Hewitt. 


and  have 
welded  in. 


Step  for  Ladder 

rwji  o'  ANYONE  who  has  ever  done  any 
painting  from  a  ladder  will  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  this  device. 
Bend  two  irons  V  shaped  as 
shown,  each  end  having  a  half- 
circle  to  fit  over  the  rounds  of  the  ladder. 
Drill  two  holes  in  the  top  angle  in  which 
to  put  bolts  for  fastening  the  flat  step.  The 
step  can  be  quickly  changed  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another.  Herbert  S.  Dan.^. 


Durable  Tomato-Trellis 

pOR  this  tomato- 
trellis  use  strips 
two  and  one-half  by 
seven-eighths  inches 
for  the  short  pieces  and  one  by  three- 
eighths  inches  for  the  long.  The  short  legs 
are  put  on  with  one-fourth-inch  bolts  two 
inches  long. 

Place  a  length  of  the  trellis  on  each  side 
of  the  row  so  that  the  long  legs  will  cross. 
Barrel-staves  can  be  placed  crosswise  at  any 
desired  height  to  support  the  plants.  In  the 
fall  the  short  legs  can  be  closed  down  beside 
the  long  ones  and  the  racks  packed  away. 

I  have  trellises  that  have  been  in  use  four 
years  and  are  good  for  four  years  more.  The 
lengths  can,  of  course,  be  longer  or  shorter 
as  desired.  Chas.  F.  Browne. 


Repairing  a  Broken  Tug 

WHAT  a  disap- 
pointment a 
broken  harness  tug 
is  when  all  is  in  a 
hurry  and  you  are  obliged  to  stop  work  and 
lose  a  half-day  or  more  at  the  distant  har- 
ness shop.  Here  is  a  quick,  cheap  and  dur- 
able method  of  repairing  any  harness  tug 
from  materials  commonly  found  on  the  farm. 

Procure  a  flat  iron  hoop  such  as  is  found 
on  a  pail,  keg  or  tub.  Take  one  that  is  not 
rusted  badly,  and  cut  a  piece  about  eight 
inches  long.  Straighten  it,  and  with  a  punch 
or  spike  make  four  holes,  two  at  each  end 
of  the  piece  as  illustrated.  These  should  be 
about  two  inches  apart. 


Open  each  end  of  the  tug  where  broken, 
being  careful  not  to  break  any  stitches,  and 
after  measuring  the  tug  parts  so  that  holes 
may  correspond  with  those  already  made  in 
the  piece  of  hoop  iron,  insert  it,  bringing 
the  ends  of  the  tug  together  as  originally 
broken.  Now  insert  the  rivets,  hammer 
down,  and  your  tug  is  stout  and  new. 

In  the  sketch  AA  show  the  broken  tug 
parts ;  B,  the  hoop-iron  section  cut  and 
punched  ready  to  use ;  C,  the  hoop  iron  in 
place,  and  DDDD,  the  rivets. 

G.  A.  Randall. 


Making  Over  an  Old  Brush 

"Vir^HEN  paint  is  allowed  to  dry 
on  a  brush,  it  produces  a 
hard  crust  on  the  outside.  In- 
stead of  throwing  such  a  brush 
away,  one  can  make  it  do  further 
service  by  cutting  around  the  top 
part  of  the  hairs  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  removing  the  outside 
part  with  the  dry  paint. 

.•\s  the  illustrations  show,  the 
brush  is  made  smaller,  but  is 
practically  as  good  as  new. 

Herbert  S.  Dana. 


Fastening  Woodwork  to 
Concrete 

TN  PLACING  a  wooden  covering  on  a  well- 
curb  that  has  been  finished  in  concrete,  or 
in  attaching  woodwork  to  any  flat  cement 
surface,  it  is  necessary  to  use  bolts  or  rods. 
To  put  a  wooden  platform  over  the  opening 
in  the  well,  imbed  four  or  more  bolts,  four 
to  six  inches  long,  in  the  green  concrete  with 
the  heads  in  and  the  threaded  ends  up  and 
protruding  far  enough  to  extend  through  a 
hole  bored  in  the  cover  with  room  for  the 
taps  to  be  screwed  on.  Wood  may  be  at- 
tached to  other  flat  concrete  in  a  similar 
manner.  H.  F.  Grinste.^d. 


A  Safety-Pin  File 


■^^ITH  a  stout  piece  of  string 

attached  as  shown  in  the  il-  , 
lustration.  I  have  found  a  large  I 
safety-pin  quite  valu- 
able to  file  and  hang 
up  canning  factory 
weigh-bills.  cream 
stubs  and  other  pa- 
pers. One  pin  has 
filed  the  entire  sea- 
son's bills.  It  can 
also  be  easily  carried 
in  pocket  or  wallet. 
E.  P.  Goffe. 


A  Neat  and  Firm  Splice 

iNY  kind  of  timber 
may  be  spliced 
neatly  and  firmly  by 
cutting  each  piece  as  ' 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  timbers  must 
be  cut  in  such  manner  that  there  will  be 
a  square  hole  in  the  center.  To  join  them 
bring  the  timbers  up  sideways,  then  into  the  i 
square  hole  drive  a  square  wedge  to  fit,  and 
the  timbers  will  be  drawn  up  in  a  tight  joint, 
and  will  be  held  in  place  without  nails  or 
spikes.  The  wedge  may  be  sawed  off  on 
each  side  and  a  small  nail  driven  in  to  hold 
it  in  place.  The  notch  for  the  splice  should 
be  cut  as  deep  as  the  width  of  the  timber 
will  allow  without  weakening  it. 

H.  F.  Grin  stead. 


Gate  That  Stays  Shut 

nro  HAVE  a  gate  that 
shuts  itself,  stays 
shut  and  gives  no  fur- 
ther trouble,  hang  il  on 
a  slant.  Put  the  gate 
on  the  stock  side  of  the 
enclosure,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  free  it  will  swing  shut,  and  the  more 
you  push  it,  the  more  secure  it  is. 

Hang  it  so  that  the  free  side  will  lap  over 
on  the  next  post.  A  latch  should  be  pro- 
vided as  a  precaution  against  strong  wind.-!, 
outside  stock  or  other  causes  which  might 
push  the  gate  from  the  other  direction. 

E.  TiCKN'OR. 


Headwork  Winner — April 
Tvv'enty-Sixth 

The  first-prize  contribution  in  the  Head- 
work  Shop,  in  the  April  26th  issue,  was  "To 
Make  a  Scaffold  Bracket,"  by  Roy  Caleman 


When  You  Write  Us 

IN  WRITING  to  the  editors  of  Farm  and  Fireside  for  information  please  sign 
your  full  name  and  post-office  address.  We  ask  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  in 
order  that  we  may  know  you  are  a  subscriber  and,  second,  because  further  in- 
formation is  sometimes  necessary  before  the  question  can  be  answered  in  the  col- 
umns of  Farm  and  Fireside.    Your  name  will  not  be  published  without  permission. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1913 
CLEARED  AWAY 

Proper  Food  Put  the*  Troubles  Away. 


Our  own  troubles  always  seem  more 
severe  than  any  others.  But  when  a 
man  is  unable  to  eat  even  a  light 
breakfast,  for  years,  without  severe  dis- 
tress, he  has  trouble  enough. 

It  is  small  wonder  he  likes  to  tell  of 
food  which  cleared  away  the  troubles. 

"I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  tell 
of  the  good  Grape-Nuts  has  done  for 
me,"  writes  a  N.  H.  man.  "For  many 
years  I  was  unable  to  eat  even  a  light 
breakfast  without  great  suffering. 

"After  eating  I  would  suddenly  be 
seized  with  an  attack  of  colic  and  vomit- 
ing. This  would  be  followed  by  head- 
ache and  misery  that  would  sometimes 
last  a  week  or  more,  leaving  me  so  weak 
I  could  hardly  sit  up  or  walk. 

"Since  I  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  I 
have  been  free  from  the  old  troubles.  I 
usually  eat  Grape-Nuts  one  or  more 
times  a  day,  taking  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  meal.  Now  I  can  eat  almost  any- 
thing I  want  without  trouble. 

"When  I  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts  I 
was  way  under  my  usual  weight,  now  I 
weigh  30  pounds  more  than  I  ever 
weighed  in  my  life,  and  I  am  glad  to 
speak  of  the  food  that  has  worked  the 
change."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little 
booklet,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


50 -Light. 
30  -  Voli 

Outfit 
Complete 
including 
Mazda 
Lamps  and 


Costs  little  with  a 
Fairbanks  -  Morse  outfit. 
Gives  you  the  brightest, 
healthiest,  most  convenient 
light  known.  Our  low-volt- 
age out£t  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to 
iostall  and  caie  for.  Engine  can 
be  used  for  otha  farm  machinery 
or  water  luppl;;.  _  Battery  supplies  cur- 
rent when  engine  b  not  running. 

=8= 


Write  Toda.;y 

No.  CN  1268 


Fairbanks.Norse  S  Co. 

900  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


k^TTicI*  nS4'A  Like  bun^rrv  wolves 
5?^*^  «»H.«;  any  time  ut  the  vear 

if  you  use  MaKic-Fish-Lnre.  best 
fish  bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  busy 

galling  them  cot.  Write  to-dav  and  pet  a 
ox  to  help  introdnoe  it.  Aperits  wanted. 
J.  F.  Gregory,  Dept.  42,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  cood  positions  now  op«u  p.-iyinK  from  Sl.Oi'O.OU  to 
S5.00IJ.W  3  year.  No  iorm<.-r  cxperienco  required  to  kcI  om.-  of 
them.  We  will  teach  you  to  bea  high  ^ade  Tniveling  Saksman  or 
Saleswoma'i  by  mail  in  eiffht  weeks  and  a^^iBt  you  to  secure  a  K>M>d 
position  where  you  can  earn  (ro*xi  watcce  whi  e  ^"ou  are  leamin? 
nactical  Salesmanship.  Writo  todaj-  for  full  particulars  and  testi- 
monials from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  have  rccent"y  placed 
in  exxKi  positions;  also  list  oi'irMx!  positions  •>i>en.  Addre*s  (nearest 
office)  Dept.  l94National  Salesmen's  Trainins  A&sn. 
Chicago >'f\v York  Ka■^^:l^v'iv^  .an  >'c\vOr!i.'atit.Tui\>nto 

Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

60  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Ris4 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  ensrine 
In  America.  Made  by  E.  II.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
tiser.  Any  size  from  IJi  to  40 horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers— their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  gret  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gras 
well;  testingr.hcatinp.liffhtinsr  fuel. all  free. 

Tako  A  60  aay  trlaL  tlve  year  (ruaraDtce. 
^Vrito  for  book.  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasollno  En- 

?ino,'*  and  completo  catalog?.  Onr  wholesale 
actory  prices  will  interest  you  mightily.  Writ© 
NOW,  tftliiii;  us  6iR0  entrlue  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
2061  Oakland  Ave.      KanMs  City,  Mo. 


Safeguarding  the  Potato  Crop 

The  Best  Potato  Insurance  is  Thorough  Spraying  with  Mixtures  Which 

This  Article  Tells  How  to  Make  and  Apply 

By  W.  H.  Jenkins 


Receptacles  for  making 
stock  solutions  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture 


PRAYING  potatoes  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  should 
be  regarded  as  an  insur- 
ance against  the  fungus 
which  causes  the  blighting 
of  the  foliage  and  rotting 
of  the  tubers.  In  a  dry 
season  potato-blight  may 
do  but  little  damage,  but 
sufficient  fungus  survives 
until  the  next  year,  and  if 
the  season  is  wet  it  in- 
creases so  rapidly  as  often 
to  destroy  the  foliage  of 
season  and   ruin   the  crop. 


the  potato   early  in  the 

The  early  blighting  of  the  foliage  cuts  of¥  the  food- 
supply.  It  should  be  understood  that  about  ninety  per 
cent,  of  plant-foods  are  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  are  absorbed  by  plants  through  the  pores  of  the 
leaves,  and  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  preserve  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  healthy  and  intact  as  to  apply  plant- 
food  to  the  soil  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots.  When  the 
blight  destroys  the  leaves  of  the  potato  early  in  the  sum- 
mer its  main  supply  of  food  is  cut  off,  and  the  tubers 
stop  growing  before  they  attain  their  full  size,  and 
ripen,  and  therefore  there  is  a  small  yield  of  soggy 
potatoes.  Records  have  shown  that  there  is  a  wet  sea- 
son at  least  four  years  out  of  every  ten,  and  that  the 
potato  crop  will  be  much  injured  by  the  blight  unless 
thorough  and  timely  spraying  is  practised. 

Spraying  is  the  Only  Practical  Known  Means  of 
Preventing  Potato  Blight 

We  should  practise  both  early  and  late  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  because  the  soft  rot  of  the  tubers  is 
a  different  manifestation  of  the  same  disease  which 
destroys  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  If  the  potatoes  blight 
this  year  the  bacteria  which  destroy  the  foliage  will  be 
carried  over  in  the  seed-potatoes  and  cause  rotting  of. 
the  tubers  that  are  produced  from  them  next  year.  The 
extent  of  the  rot  will  depend  on  weather  conditions.  If 
we  plant  seed  containing  the  blight  fungus,  and  a  wet 
summer  follows,  it  will  develop,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  rotting  of  the  tubers. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  prevent  the  blighting  of  the 
foliage  and  the  rotting  of  the  tubers,  which,  as  has  been 
said,  are  the  same  disease,  and  that  is  timely  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  early  spraying  of  the  potatoes  with  Bordeaux 
makes  it  possible  to  destroy  beetles  with  small  additional 


Two-horse  sprayers  in  use  in  a  thrifty  potato  field 
in  New  York 

cost;  in  fact,  only  the  cost  of  adding  arsenate  of  lead 
to  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  for  two  or  three  early  spray- 
ings, or  until  the  beetles  disappear.  The  writer  has 
found  that  three  or  four  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
fifty  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  not  any  too  much, 
and  the  paste  arsenate  of  lead  should  be  diluted  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  If  it  is  not,  it  may  form  a 
hard  lump  that  will  take  a  long  time  to  dissolve.  There 
are  some  good  reasons  for  using  arsenate  of  lead  instead 
of  paris  green.  It  makes  the  Bordeaux  more  valuable 
as  a  fungicide,  sticks  to  the  leaves  better,  does  not  burn 
them,  and  being  white  is  a  marker.  The  making  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  so  well  known  I  will  only  briefly 
describe  the  process. 

Formula  for  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  six  pounds;  quick- 
lime (unslaked),  four  pounds;  water,  fifty  gallons. 
Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  one  barrel,  suspending 
it  in  a  loose  bag,  and  slake  the  lime  in  another  by  pour- 
ing on  water  slowly.  Dilute  each  to  twenty-five  gallons, 
then  mix.  Before  using,  strain  through  fine  brass-wire 
strainer.  None  of  the  ready-made  Bordeaux  mixtures 
on  the  market  is  as  good  as  the  home-made  Bordeaux. 
Neither  can  lime-sulphur  solution  be  profitably  substi- 
tuted for  Bordeaux  in  spraying  potatoes. 

To  destroy  bugs  or  flea-beetles,  add  poison  to  the 
Bordeaux.  Usually  this  is  necessary  in  the  first  two 
applications.  With  each  fifty  gallons  of  Bordeaux  use 
one  to  two  pounds  of  Paris  green,  or  three  to  five 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

It  IS  better  to  make  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
stock  solution  early  in  the  season,  and  it  will  be  effectual 
if  the  strength  varies  somewhat  from  the  standard 
formula.  If  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  dry  seaSon  the 
spraying  should  be  done  just  as  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically as  in  a  wet  season,  as  an  insurance,  for 
reasons  stated.  Begin  when  the  tops  are  six  inches 
high,  and  spray  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  or  two  weeks, 
perhaps  six  times  in  all.  To  be  absolutely  sure  of  a 
good  crop  spray  to  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 


The  above  directions  look  like  a  formidable  task  to 
the  average  farmer  who  has  many  things  to  attend  to 
during  the  busy  season,  but  his  problem  has  been  solved 
by  modern  invention.  If  he  has  sufficient  acreage  of 
potatoes  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  the  new  riding 
automatic  horse-power  sprayer,  or  can  combine  with 
neighbors  in  buying  one,  he  can  ride  on  a  comfortable 
seat  and  let  the  machine  do  the  work  better  than  he 
could  do  it  in  the  old  way  with  a  hand  pump.  When  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  an  automatic  horse-power 
sprayer  good  work  can  be  done  with  a  hand  barrel- 
outfit  mounted  on  a  wagon,  or  even  with  a  knapsack 
sprayer  or  compressed-air  sprayer.  The  usual  prices  of 
different  kinds  of  sprayers  are  $60  to  $100  for  a  four- 
row  horse-power  sprayer,  $20  to  $30  for  a  barrel  sprayer 
and  outfit,  $10  to  $15  for  a  knapsack  sprayer,  and  $5  to 
$8  for  the  compressed-air  sprayers.  These  two  latter 
sprayers  are  not  advised  if  more  than  an  acre  of  pota- 
toes is  grown. 

Take  Good  Care  of  the  Sprayers  and  Nozzles  to 
Get  Best  Results 

When  using  the  ordinary  barrel  sprayer  on  a  wagon 
there  should  be  three  men  to  operate  it,  one  to  drive 
and  pump,  and  two  *men  to  handle  the  two  pieces 
of  hose.  When  sprayed  with  the  horse-power  sprayer 
the  potatoes  should  be  planted  so  the  wheels  run  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  three  feet  apart  is  just  about 
right.  With  the  horse  sprayer  use  one  nozzle  per  row 
in  the  early  sprayings,  which  applies  thirty  to  fifty  gal- 
lons per  acre.  For  the  later  sprayings,  use  two  nozzles 
per  row,  which  will  applj^  about  twice  as  much.  There 
are  both  one-horsepower  and  two-horsepower  sprayers 
to  suit  the  need  of  the  purchaser. 

Most  of  the  sprayers  will  do  good  work  and  not 
become  clogged  and  hinder,' if  they  are  rightly  cared  for, 
and  the  solutions  well  made  and  strained.  The  solutions 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  nozzle  or  pumps, 
but  the  machines  should  be  thoroughly  washed  after 
each  day's  work. 

Spraying  is  a  Business  Proposition  Which  Brings 
Good  Returns 

Agricultural  scientists  who  have  examined  the  leaves 
of  the  potato  with  the  microscope  say  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  germs  of  the  blight  are  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf,  so  we  may  see  the  necessity  of  spray- 
ing both  the  under  side  and  upper  side  of  the  leaves, 
hence  a  sprayer  is  desirable  that  has  nozzles  that  can  be 
set  to  this  work.  For  satisfactory  results  in  some  way 
the  work  must  be  thoroughly  done  and  all  parts  of  the 


The  result  of  a  spraying  experiment  at  Geneva,  New 
York.    The  rows  on  the  sides  were  sprayed  six  times 
and  yielded  304  bushels  per  acre.    The  unsprayed 
rows  in  the  center  yielded  1 48  bushels  per  acre 

foliage  entirely  covered,  and  this  cannot  be  so  well  done 
except  by  a  high-pressure  sprayer  throwing  a  mist. 
Ten  acres  per  day  is  a  fair  day's  work  with  a  two- 
horsepower  sprayer,  or  one  acre  per  hour,  and  perhaps 
about  half  as  much  with  the  one-horse  sprayer.  Some 
records  at  hand  show  the  average  cost  of  spraying 
potatoes  to  be  $1  per  acre  for  each  application  and  about 
$6  for  the  season,  and  that  eight  years  of  spraying  on 
one  farm  shows  an  increase  of  forty-four  bushels  per 
acre  above  the  average  yield  of  unsprayed  potatoes,  and 
a  net  profit  of  $24.  To  re-state  the  reasons  for  spraying 
briefly,  spraying  potatoes  for  blight  and  rot  should  be 
regarded  as  an  insurance  against  these  diseases  that  may 
almost  totally  destroy  the  crop  in  a  warm,  wet  summer 
that  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  fungi.  We 
do  not  entirely  safeguard  the  crop  unless  we  spray 
every  year  whether  wet  or  dry,  because  some  of  the 
fungi  will  develop  in  a  dry  season,  and  these  will  vastly 
multiply  when  weather  conditions  are  favorable,  as  in  a 
wet  season,  and  no  one  knows  when  a  wet  season  will 
come  and  we  will  lose  our  crops.  Some  have  figured 
quite  accurately,  basing  their  calculations  on  past 
records,  that  the  potato-grower  who  does  not  provide 
this  insurance  will  be  sure  to  lose  heavily  four  or  five 
years  out  of  ten,  and  scientists,  basing  their  calculation 
on  past  records,  are  expecting  1913  to  J^e  a  wet  year. 


What  One  Experiment  Taught  Me 

Nevermore  Will  I  Grow  a  Crop  of  Potatoes  on  the  Trust-to-Luck  Basis 

By  George  .W.  Brown 


jyiANY  farmers  still  question  the  practicability  of 
appb'ing  scientific  methods  in  producing  crops,  and 
the  teachings  of  farm  science  are  steadily  ignored.  Men 
of  this  class  jocosely  say  that  science  is  a  first-rate  piece 
of  furniture  with  which  to  grace  one's  upper  story,  pro- 
viding he  has  good  common  sense  upon  the  ground 
floor. 

Contrary  to  these  opinions  so  often  expressed,  my 
experience  and  observation  have  proved  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  onl}'  by  carrying  out  the  teachings  of  our  ex- 
periment farms  and  agricultural  colleges  can  we  hope 
to  continue  to  harvest  profitable  crops. 

An  Elxjjeriment  That  Convinced 

In  potato  culture  the  aids  of  science  are  particularly 
valuable  from  the  operations  of  the  commercial  potato- 
grower  down  to  the  town-lot  potato-patch.  Indeed  it  is 
the  small  grower  who  can  best  afford  to  make  sure  of 
the  best  possible  tubers  for  his  own  use. 

Last  season  on  Lyndale  Farm  we  followed  the  advice 
of  our  experiment  station  in  growing  our  main  crop  of 
tubers,  and  nevermore  will  we  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes 
otherwise.  The  top  row  of  potatoes  in  the  illustration 
shows  the  result  of  our  work  against  potato  diseases. 

The  potatoes  represented  by  the  lower  row  were 
grown  from  seed 
from  the  same 
measure,  but  were 
not  treated  for 
scab  or  sprayed 
for  blight.  This 
row  was  planted 
as  a  check  in  the 
middle  of  our  field, 
and  the  specimens 
of  these  potatoes 
photographed  were 
the  best  we  could 
sort  out. 

Of  the  potatoes 
from  which  those 
in  the  upper  row 
were  selected,  we 
could  measure  out 
bushel  after  bushel, 
and  even  better 
specimens  than 
those  could  be 
shown.  It  will  be 
noted  that  even  the 
smallest  tubers  are 
without  blemish. 


The  soil  was  fertilized  with  a  liberal  application  of 
animal  and  poultry  manure  deeply  plowed  in,  and  fine 
compost  harrowed  into  the  surface. 

The  Seed  Was  Given  the  Formalin  Treatment  for  Scab 

The  tubers  used  in  planting  the  main  plot  were  im- 
mersed for  two  hours  in  a  formalin  solution,  using 
fifteen  gallons  of  water  and  one-half  pint  of  formalin. 
The  entire  plot  was  cultivated  often,  the  check  plot 
included.  Arsenate  of  lead  was  used  upon  the  entire 
plot  as  a  bug-preventive,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  was 
sprayed  on  three  times  for  blight  on  the  entire  plot,  save 
the  check  row.  This  row  was  subjected  to  the  same 
abuses  which  most  of  us  practise  in  growing  our  crop 
of  tubers  for  family  use.  It  plainly  showed  the  results! 
and  serves  to  tell  the  story  of  small  and  poor  qualityj 
in  thousands  of  potato-patches. 

Consider  the  Housewife  Too 

The  question  is,  will  we  continue  in  the  same  old  rut, 
or  will  we  lift  our  operations  out  this  season,  apply  our 
brains  to  the  task  and  reap  a  harvest  of  tubers  next 
autumn  that  will  be  a  pleasure  to  harvest,  and  at  the 
same  time  considerably  lighten  the  task  of  the  house- 
wife in  peeling  and  preparing  them  for  the  family  table? 


The  top  row  were  average  specimens  from  a  field  scientifically  managed.  The  potatoes 
in  the  bottom  row  were  grown  from  the  same  seed  but  not  treated  for  scab  or  sprayed 
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Absolute  Comfort 
for  the  MotorcycKst! 

Motocycle  for  1913 


includes   in  addition  to  the 

Cradle  Spring  Frame 

ten  important  new  features.  There 
are  besides  no  less  than  twenty- 
nine  new  minor   features.  We 
call  these  "refinements" — not  im- 
provements. 

Another  important  comfort  point  of  the 
1913  Indian   is  the    equipment  of  Foot 
Boards  in  addition  to  pedals.     TTie  lat- 
ter  are  in  reality  fitted  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stcirting  the    motor,    similar  to 
cranking  aji  automobile.     Once  started, 
the  rider  heis  the  choice  of  two  comfort, 
able  riding  positions,  with  absolute 
trol  of  the  machine  assured  in  each. 

PHcex:  i  4  H.  P.  Single,  $200  j  -      u  t 
mcefc  ;  7  H.  p.  Twin,  $250  !  *•«»•'»•  F«*>r» 

Ask  any  of  our  2000  dealers'  For 
a  demonstration 
SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 

The  Hendee  Mfg. 


Co. 

971  State  St.,       Springfield,  Mass. 


Atianta 


Denver 
Toronto 


San  Francisco 
London 


Saves  50%inFuel 


BuiBt  on  The  ONLY  Correct  Principle 
World's  Best  Farm  Engine 


2  To  50, 


Kemetnber,  the  •"UNITED  STATES"  is  the  only  Eagiii^ 
wbieh  stands  on  its  feet — not  a  Horizontal  or  Standard  Vertical. 
Explosions  occur  low  down  and  shock  is  transmitted  direct- 
—  ly  into  the  earth — not  into   the  engine!    Result  is:  (1) 

violent  vibrations  entirely  overcome;  (2)  Bulic  and  weight  greatly  re- 
□ced;  (3)  Saving  of  50^  in  fuel;  (4)  The  only  practical  portable  engine 
made;  (5)  All  parts  in  sight,  easQy  understood;  (6)  Lubrication  by  gravity, 
the  only  sure  way— (7)  Absolutely  frost  proof.    In  order  to  prove  all  these 
claims— and  many  more  points  of  special  merit— we  earnestly  invite  yoo  to 

Test  It  Now  At  Our  Risk  30  Days  Free 

Yonr  credit  is  good  with  us.  Test  this  Engine  thoroughly  for  30  days,  and  if  satis- 
Red.  pay  us  part  cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit.  All  sizes- 2  to  50  H.  P.— single 

double  cylinders.   Bums  Gasob'ne,  Kerosene.  Gas.  Distillate.   Thousands  of  users  , 

that  U.  S.  Engines  are  world  beaters.  Why  should  you  thinkof  buying  any  other  engine? 

Write  For  Free  Catalog  And  Our  Ne-ja  Easy  Payment  Plan 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINE  WORKS,  500  Hfteeiitb  Place,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Corbin  Screw  Corporation  Dirision 

^American  Hardware  Corporation) 


For  Instsmt  Control  of  Your  Bicycle  m  Traffic 

The  CorbinDupIex  Coaster  Brake 

When  cycling  in  city  streets,  hundreds 
of  occasions  arise  when  the  instant  and 
absolute  control  of  your  wheel  is  not 
only  desirable  but  essential.  There's 
the  safety  of  others  besides  yourself  to 
consider. 

The  Corbin  Two-Speed  Coaster  Brake  is  also 
an  invaluable  control  device.  Particularly 
helpful  to  elderly  riders.  Decreases  the  labor 
of  riding  up  steep  hills  and  against  strong 
winds.  Operated  by  pedal.  Simple,  strong 
and  reliable. 

Either  of  these  Brakes  fitted  to  your  wheel 
at  any  bicycle  repair  shop. 

Send  for  1913  catalogue  showing  all  modtU 

326  Hi|^  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Licfjiud  Coaster  Brake  Manufacturtrt 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 


have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  sellingr  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We    ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi- 
cles and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  also  make  the  "Pratt"  Automobiles. 
EUihart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


You  will  find  many  uses  for  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  Coat  that  keeps  out  ALL  the  rain 

Roomy,  comfortable,  well  made,  and  of  tucK  high  quality 
that  it  gives  longer  service  than  ordinary  slickers. 

$3.00  Everywhere— Pommel  Slickers  $3.50 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  ^f<\A7FJ?'c» 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  sent  prepaid  on  ^ 
receipt  of  price.     Write  today  for  illus-  o 
tratcd  folder.  | 

A. J. TOWER  CO.,  Boston  ftrumtSU 
Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto  BisrV' 
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Reviving  an  Old  Combination 

By  Florence  L.  Clark 

F  YOU  had  a  small 
tract  of  land  and 
were  about  to  go 
into  truck-growing  as  a 
business  would  it  ever 
occur  to  you  to  sow 
your  land  to  pumpkins? 
Probably  not.  A  few  pumpkins  in  the  corn 
just  for  pies,  "the  kind  mother  makes."  is 
the  extent  of  about  nine  tenths  of  the  pump- 
kin-raising in  the  country.  Yet  there  is  one 
locality  at  least  where  of  late  years  the 
farmers  have  turned  to  the  pumpkin  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  and  are  growing  the  big 
yellow  fruit  at  a  splendid  profil. 

In  fact,  so  popular  has  pumpkin-raising 
become  at  Longmont,  Colorado,  that  a 
"Pumpkin-Pie  Day"  has  been  instituted  as 
an  annual  fall  festival.  At  the  outset  no 
Longmont  farmer  regarded  pumpkin  culture 
any  more  seriously  than  he  had  back  on  the 
old  farm  in  Illinois  or  New  York.  The  few 
that  were  raised  in  the  com  were  found, 
however,  to  be  of  such  exceptionable  quality 
that  gradually  more  and  more  were  grown. 
Then  a  pumpkin  factory  was  brought  to 
Longmont  at  the  solicitation  of  the  growers, 
and  b,ecause  of  it  pumpkin-farming  was 
placed  on  so  good  a  financial  basis  that 
many  farmers  began  to  specialize  in 
pumpkins.  So  profitable  has  it  proved  since 
that  a  larger  acreage  has  been  sown  each 
year.  The  1912  crop  assumed  enormous  pro- 
portions, and  enough  pumpkins  were  placed 
in  storage  to  keep  the  canning  factory  busy 
for  many  months. 

The  Yields  are  Good  and  the  Prices 
^  Satisfactory 

"There  are  many  advantages  in  raising 
pumpkins,"  to  quote  a  prominent  Longmont 
rancher.  "They  require  very  little  attention, 
are  not  susceptible  to  disease,  grow  rapidly 
unmolested  by  insects  and  thrive  in  shade  as 
well  as  in  sun." 

Two  crops,  corn  and  pumpkins,  can  be 
raised  on  the  same  ground  without  the  least 
detriment  to  either.  Most  of  the  pumpkin 
farmers  in  Colorado  follow  this  system.  The 
two  are  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  one 
cultivation  does  for  both.  The  corn  is  al- 
ways ready  to  hardest  first.  After  it  has 
been  removed  the  pumpkin-field  is  left  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  We  also  sometimes 
plant  them  as  a  "fill-in"  crop  when  we  fail 
to  get  a  good  stand  of  sugar-beets,  potatoes 
or  grain.  They  can  be  planted  as  late  as 
June,  so  ser\e  excellently  as  a  "filler-in." 

The  canning  factory  pays  $3.50  a  ton  for 
the  pumpkins.  Grown  in  the  corn,  they 
yield  as  high  as  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre,  mak- 
ing a  return  of  $52.50.  When  it  is  known 
that  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  are  not  infrequently  harvested  from  the 
same  acre,  the  Longmont  farmer  is  justified 
in  reckoning  the  proceeds  from  his  pumpkins 
as  every  bit  clear  profit. 


The  Four  Requirements  of  a 
Bumper  Corn  Crop 

By  Horatio  Markley 
OBTAIN  a  large  crop  of  com  four 
things   are   of   great    importance :  first, 
the  seed;  second,  the  soil;  third,  the  season; 
fourth,  the  method  of  culture. 

Good  seed  is  seed  that  has  vitality  enough 
to  germinate  and  send  up  a  strong,  vigorous 
plant;  not  less  than  ninety-eight  per  cent, 
should  do  this.  Early  in  the  spring  three 
kernels  of  each  ear  of  seed-corn  should  be 
put  into  a  testing-box,  and  all  ears  whose 
kernels  show  a  faulty  germination  should 
be  rejected.  This  seed  should  be  shelled  by 
hand  and  carefully  graded  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  an  even  stand.  With  corn  that 
will  grow  and  with  the  high-grade  corn- 
planters  of  to-day,  that  will  plant  true  ninety- 
eight  times  out  of  one  hundred  with  graded 
corn  in  the  boxes,  we  should  have  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  a  perfect  stand. 

The  Best  Yields  Take  Longest  to  Mature 

Next  to  seed  that  will  grow,  is  the  va- 
riety that  is  suited  to  the  soil  and  conditions 
given  the  crop.  One  mistake  sometimes 
made  is  in  growing  a  small,  early,  low- 
yielding  corn  on  land  capable  of  growing  a 
larger,  later  and  better  yielding  crop.  For 
several  years  here  in  Ohio  we  grew  acre 
plats  of  corn  of  varieties  requiring  different 
lengths  of  growing  season,  and  in  every  cas_e 
the  yield  was  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  required  to  grow  the  crop. 
That  is,  a  corn  that  ripened  in  ninety  days 
was  a  much  lower  yic-lder  than  one  that 
required  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  to 
mature.  So  marked  was  this  dilTcrcnce  that 
we  decided  against  a  variety  that  will  ripen 
in  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  days. 

Cora  shows  have  been  great  educators. 
More  farmers  know  what  good  corn  is  to-day 
than  ever  before.  It  has  been  a  great  in- 
centive to  do  better  work  and  has  been  of 
very  great  advantage  in  many  ways.  But  in 
one  way  it  has  possibly  done  harm.  Buying 
a  prize'  ten  ears  of  com  grown  on  very  rich 
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soil  under  ideal  conditions  and  taking  them 
to  a  distant  county  and  on  poorer  soil  and 
less  favorable  conditions  has  often  resulted 
disastrously,  and  maybe  for  two  or  three 
years  we  have  grown  an  immature,  chaffy 
and  comparatively  worthless  product.  To 
avoid  both  these  extremes  select  a  corn  that 
will  ripen  every  year  under  conditions  you 
can  give  it.  but  that  will  take  about  all  the 
growing  season. 

The  second  factor,  the  soil,  is  very  impor- 
tant. Because  of  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired to  grow  a  crop  of  corn,  it  is  unwise 
to  plant  a  poor  field  to  this  crop.  There  are 
fields  where  a  corn  crop  never  can  be  grown 
at  a  profit,  because  with  everything  else  fa- 
vorable there  is  not  enough  fertility  to  grow 
a  paying  crop.  These  fields  should  be  used 
for  crops  that  are  not  so  expensive  to  grow. 
Even  with  fertile  soil  everything  should  be 
done  by  use  of  clover,  manure  and,  if  needed, 
commercial  fertilizer  to  make  the  soil  very 
productive  for  this  crop. 

Good  Management  Makes  Up  for  Bad 
Seasons 

The  third  factor  of  the  season  is  not  di- 
rectly within  our  control,  but  the  wise  farmer 
can  make  himself  very  largely  independent 
of  the  season  by  doing  the  things  that  are 
possible  to  counteract  bad  seasonal  condi- 
tions, thorough  drainage  of  the  soil  to  regu- 
late the  moisture,  early  plowing  and  thorough 
preparation  to  conserve  moisture  in  the  dry 
season  and  abundant  fertility  to  push  the 
crop  along  in  an  unfavorable  season.  All 
these  will  help  in  a  bad  com  year,  especially 
one  which  is  very  dry.  Every  neighborhood 
has  a  few  men  who  rarely,  if  ever,  fail  to 
grow  a  good  crop  of  com,  showing  plainly 
that  seasonal  conditions  are  not  so  bad  but 
what  intelligent  and  skilful  farming  will 
overcome  them.  The  fourth  and  last  factor, 
the  method  of  cultivation,  must  differ  some- 
what on  soils  that  are  radically  different. 
For  most  corn-fields  where  the  land  is  level 
or  slightly  rolling,  certain  things  are  best. 
First,  have  a  rotation  which  allows  a  clover- 
sod  for  corn,  because  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  available  nitrogen,  for  which  the 
corn-plant  is  especially  hungry ;  also,  an  ap- 
plication of  from  eight  to  ten  loads  of 
manure  per  acre,  because  com  is  a  gross 
feeder  and  will  make  more  use  of  manure 
than  any  other  crop.  Other  points  are : 
fairly  deep  plowing,  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  where  soil  will  permit ;  thorough 
working  to  prepare  a  good  seed-bed,  so  as 
to  allow  of  an  even  depth  of  planting;  fifty 
to  seventy-five  pounds  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer per  acre,  used  in  the  hill,  to  give  the 
young  plants  a  quick  start,  so  as  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  of  insects  and  large  enough 
to  cultivate  a  day  or  two  sooner :  free  use 
of  Weeder  and  harrow  between  time  of  plant- 
ing and  the  coming  up  of  the  plants,  and 
afterivard  if  necessary.  Begin  use  of  two- 
horse  cultivator  as  soon  as  possible,  giving 
frequent  shallow  level  cultivation  until  corn 
is  free  of  weeds  and  soil  in  good  condition. 
Now,  having  done  your  part  well,  you  will 
have  an  abundant  harvest. 


Growing  Watermelon  for  Seed 

By  C.  E.  Beckwith 

W/E  HAVE  a  contract  from  a  seedsman 
each  year  to  grow  watermelons  for  the 
seed.  The  seedsman  fvimishes  us  with  what 
he  calls  "stock"  seed,  for  which  we  pay 
when  we  deliver  the  crop  of  seeds  in  the  falL 

The  ground  is  prepared  very  carefully,  as 
if  for  com.  The  seed  is  planted  June  lOth 
to  ISth,  pains  being  taken  to  put  enough 
seed  in  each  hill  to  get  a  good  stand. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  been  cultivated 
once  or  twice,  the  weeds  are  cut  out  with  a 
hoe  and  the  hills  thinned  to  three  vigorous 
vines.  The  better  the  cultivation,  the  better 
is  the  crop  of  melons. 

The  Seeds  are  Marketed  as  Soon  as 
Thoroughly  Dry 

The  melons  are  left  on  the  vines  until  all 
are  ripe  or  until  the  frost  kills  them.  They 
are  then  forked  into  _a  wagon-box.  Two 
teams  do  the  drawing.  We  use  horse-power 
or  gas-power  to  run  the  grinder.  It  took 
two  and  a  half  days  to  draw  and  grind  the 
ten-acre  field  of  Sweetheart  watermelons 
that  this  photograph  represents.  Then  the 
seeds  are  put  on  drying  racks,  and  if  the 
weather  is  favorable  they  are  set  outdoors 
to  dry.  They  should  be  raked  three  or  four 
times  during  the  day  with  a  common  garden- 
rake,  and  by  night  they  will  be  dry  or  nearly 
so.  .'^s  soon  as  dry  they  arc  sacked  and 
sent  to  the  seedsman  and  our  work  ends. 


Ten  acres  of  Sweetheart  watermelons 

This  field  averaged  about  260  pounds  of 
dry  seeds  per  acre.  They  sold  for  twelve 
cents  per  pound,  or  better  than  thirty 
dollars  per  acre,   for  the  entire  ten  acres. 
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Scale  Foes  of  Our  Trees 

By  C.  M.  Weed 

T 


Oysterrshell  scale 


HE  scale  insects 
are  well  named. 
You  see  a  lot  of 
brown  scales  upon 
the  bark  of  a  twig. 
You  pry  one  off  and 
find  that  it  is  an  in- 
sect. So  of  course 
you  call  it  a  scale  in- 
sect. 

As  a  rule  you  need 
hot  look  long  to  find 
the  scale  -  infested 
twig.  Most  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  are 
liable  to  attack  by 
these  insects.  They 
are  among  the  most 
destructive  pests  of 
fruit-trees  and  are 
very  often  trouble- 
some on  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

The  oyster-shell  scale  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  abundant  species.  It  in- 
fests apple,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  other 
fruit-trees,  as  well  as  maple,  poplar,  birch 
and  several  other  forest-trees.  Its  appear- 
ance is  shown  in  the  above  picture.  As 
will  be  seen,  each  scale  looks  like  a  minia- 
ture oyster-shell,  hence  its  name. 

Eggs  are  Laid  Beneath  the  Scale 

Pry  up  one  of  these  miniature  oyster- 
shells  in  winter  with  a  needle-point,  and 
look  at  it  through  a  lens.  You  are  likely  to 
see  a  lot  of  small  white  eggs  in  the  cavity 
on  the  under  side.  These  are  the  eggs  of 
the  _  scale.  They  remain  in  position  until 
late  spring  or  early  summer. 

Then  each  hatches  into  a  tiny  whitish 
insect — the  scale  larva — provided  with  legs 
by  which  it  crawls  out  from  its  hiding-place 
and  wanders  over  bark  or  leaf  for  two  or 
three  days.  Then  it  thrusts  its  beak  into 
the  tissues  to  suck  the  sap  and  settles  down 
to  a  stationary  growth.  It  increases  in  size 
very  gradually  and  slowly  secretes  the  scaly 
covering.  By  autumn  it  looks  like  a  little 
oyster-shell  and  the  eggs  are  laid  beneath 
the  scale. 

The  oyster-shell  scales  are  nearly  always 
grayish  or  brownish  in  color,  resembling  in 
a  general  way  the  color  of  the  bark  upon 
which  they  rest.  There  is  another  kind, 
however,  found  upon  apple  and  pear  trees 
which  is  whitish  and  so  is  very  conspicuous 
against  the  darker  bark.  This  is  called  the 
scurfy  scale.  Its  life  history  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  oyster-shell  scale.  The  small 
eggs  to  be  found  in  winter  are  reddish  pur- 
ple. The  species  is  often  seriously  destruc- 
tive to  large  and  .small  fruits. 

The  cottony  maple  bark-louse  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  scale  insects  and  is  widely 
distributed,  being  on  the  whole  the  most 
serious  pest  of  maples  or  shade  trees.  In 
late  spring  it  occurs  upon  the  branches  in 
the  form  of  round,  brown,  leathery  scales 
which  are  raised  more  or  less  from  the  bark 
by  a  fluil'y  mass  of  cottony  down. 

Amongst  the  fibers  of  this  down  there  are 
nearly  a  thousand  tiny  white  eggs  which 
hatch  in  summer  into  small  active  scale-lice. 
These  scatter  o\  er  the  bark  and  leaves  for  a 
short  time.     Then  each  fixes  itself  on  the 


Scale  insects  on  pine-needles 

lower  side  of  a  leaf  by  putting  its  beak  in 
among  the  cells.  Here  they  begin  to  suck 
the  sap  and  remain  in  position  for  several 
weeks. 

Late  in  summer  part  of  the  scales  mature 
into  winged  scale-lice,  which  are  active  and 
fly  about.  These  are  the  males.  But  the 
rest  remain  quietly  on  the  leaves  until 
autumn.  These  are  the  egg-laying  females. 
Shortly  before  the  time  for  the  leaves  to 
fall  off  these  females  crawl  onto  the  twigs 
and  branches,  and  insert  their  beaks  into 
the  bark.  They  remain  here  until  spring  and 
gradually  develop  the  cottony  mass  in  which 
the  eggs  are  laid. 

The  San  Jose  Scale 

In  recent  years  the  most  widely  destructive 
insect  affecting  fruit-trees  has  been  one  of 
these  scale  insects.  It  is  called  the  San  Jose 
scale  because  it  was  first  noticed  in  injurious 
numbers  in  San  Jose,  California.  It  came 
originally  from  China  or  Japan,  but  is  now 


distributed  in  most  fruit-growing  regions  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

In  the  case  of  this  insect  the  individual 
scales  are  much  smaller  than  in  any  of  those 
heretofore  mentioned.  So  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  noticed  until  they  become  so  abundant 
as  to  affect  the  health  of  the  host  plant.  The 
tree  or  shrub  begins  to  wilt  or  die,  and  when 
one  looks  at  the  bark  it  is  found  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a  scaly  crust  consisting  of  millions 
of  the  scales  of  these  insects.  Each  scale 
forms  a  tiny  circle  less  than  a  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  dot  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

This  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  form 
of  an  immature  scale  that  becomes  mature  in 
spring  or  early  summer.  Each  female  scale 
then  gives  birth  to  many  young,  sometimes 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred.  These 
young  are  tiny  insects  that  are  able  to  crawl 
about  for  a  day  or  so  before  they  settle 
down  on  bark,  leaf  or  fruit,  inserting  their 
beaks  to  suck  the  sap.  Each  soon  begins 
to  secrete  its  scaly  covering,  which  is  formed 
by  the  matting  together  of  waxy  threads  se- 
creted from  the  skin  of  the  young  insect. 

The  San  Jose  scale  has  been  widely  dis- 
tributed on  young  trees  from  nurseries, 
though  now  there  are  inspection  laws  that 
largely  prevent  further  distribution  in  this 
way.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  all  young 
trees  should  be  examined  for  the  scale 
before  they  are  set  out. 

How  to  Kill  Scale  Insects 

Like  the  aphides,  the  scale  insects  suck 
the  sap  from  the  inside  of  -their  food  plants. 
So  they  must  be  destroyed  by  means  of  con- 
tact-killing insecticides.  These  are  generally 
applied  either  in  early  summer  soon  after 
the  young  have  hatched  or  in  winter  when 
the  trees  are  dormant.  The  solutions  used 
can  be  made  much  stronger  in  the  latter 
case. 

A  combination  of  lime  and  sulphur  or  of 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur  is  very  generally  used 
for  destroying  scale  insects.  It  is  called  the 
lime-sulphur  v/ash.  It  is  commonly  applied 
while  the  trees  are  dormant.  Various  oily 
substances  are  also  used  against  scale  insects. 


A  New  Pest  of  House-Plants 

By  C.  M.  Weed 

r\L'RING  the  last  ten  years  the  greenhouse 
white  fly  has  become  so  generally  dis- 
tribvited  that  it  is  now  troublesome  in  a 
large  proportion  of  northern  plant-houses.  It 
is  a  tiny  white  insect  from  tropical  regions 
that  finds  life  congenial  in  conservatories, 
although  it  apparently  is  unable  to  live  out- 
doors through  the  winter. 

This  little  pest  is  now  invading  houses 
that  have  window-gardens,  and  is  likely  to 
become  the  most  serious  enemy  that  house- 
plants  have.  It  is  likely  to  fly  in  through 
the  open  windows  in  summer  or  autumn  or 
to  be  introduced  on  a  new  plant  brought  in 
from  outdoors  or  bought  from  a  florist.  It 
seems  especially  fond  of  rose-geraniums, 
which  should  always  be  examined  carefully 
before  being  placed  in  a  window-garden. 

In  large  greenhouses  the  white  flies  are 
killed  by  fumigating  with  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas.  but  this  is  such  a  deadly  poison  that  I 
cannot  recommend  it  for  general  use.  Good 
results  are  secured  by  putting  the  plants  in 
a  tight  box  and  fumigating  with  some  good 
commercial  tobacco  decoction. 


The  Land 
of  Prize  Cattle 
and  Crops 

Farmers'  Fortunes 

Easiest  to  Make  in  the 
American  Northwest 

Make  YOUR  money  farming  in  your  OWN  country — no  place  on  earth  offers  you 
greater  agricultural  opportunities,  finer  climate,  better  lands  or  a  greater  variety  of 
big  yielding,  money  making  crops  than  our  own  AMERICAN  Northwest.  You  are 
positively  missing  wealth-creating  chances  to  better  yourself,  to  make  more  money, 
to  live  a  healthful,  profitable  farming  life  in  America's  most  ideal  farming,  stock, 
gardening  and  fruit  regions  if  you  do  not  write  for  our  HANDSOMELY  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLETS  about  the  rich  lands  and  openings  for  YOU  along  the 
NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  lines. 

Here  are  about  30,000,000  acres  of  Government  Homestead  Lands 

—valuable  lands  available  to  you  for  proving  up  imder  the  new  and 
easy  Homestead  Law  which  requires  only  three  years  to  get  your 
title  and  allows  five  months  leave  of  absence  each  year.  Think  o£ 
this  chance  to  start  with  little  and  make  good  in  a  big  way! 
Here  are  magnincent  improved  farms,  homes  and  buildings  ready  for 
you,  which  you  can  get  for  little  money.  And  crops  here  are  yield- 
ing enormous  wealth  to  land  owners  while  land  values  are  advancing 
rapidly.  Get  YOUR  farm  home  ia  "THE  PROSPERITY  STATES 
OF  AMERICA"  along  the 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RY 

Locate  in  this  land  of  prize  crops  and  catti*.  The  world's  greatest 
prize  for  wheat,  a  $5,000  tractor  outfit  was  won  by  farmers  in  Mon- 
tana on  our  line.  The  farm  of  Ed  Conley  near  McKenzie,  N.  D. 
produced  crops  last  year  which  sold  for  more  than  he  paid  for  the 
land.  One  man  on  40  acres  made  a  fine  living  for  his  family  of 
eleven  and  put  $2,385  in  the  bank!  Such  instances  are  numerous. 
Investigate!  Let  us  help  you  locate  on  land  famous  for  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  flax,  rye,  fodder  com,  alfalfa  (3  crops  a  year),  timothy.  Or 
start  a  garden  farm.  Raise  with  great  success  and  profits — potatoes, 
onions,  peas,  beans,  all  vegetables.  Great  ranches  for  horses,  sheep, 
hogs,  etc.  Dairjring,  poultry,  bees  —  all  thrive.  Greatest  apple 
ordiards  on  earth — all  fruits  profitable.  Whatever  you  want,  the 
Norihwest  has  it.  We  will  gladly  help  you  with  information,  free 
literature  and  LOW  RATE  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  look  the 
coimtry  over.  Mark  and  mail  this  Coupon  today,  or  write  to 
L.  J.  BRICKER,  General  Immig.  Agent,  300      Nor.  Pac.  Bldg..  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

fnrr  Tf\  Tl/^lVJf  rcmrrOC  Mart  below  the  State  which  most  interests 
r  IxEab  1  yj  a\J IwlZsjEmLsIxtMls.^  you  Or  Check  the  line  ot  farming  you  wish 
to  follow.   Finely  illustrated  booklets  will  be  sent  you  without  charge. 

□  Minnesota    □  North  Dakota    □  Montana    □  Washington    □  Idaho    □  Ore^oo 

I  favor  □  grain  raising,  □  mixed  farming.  □  stock  raising,  □  gardening,  □  dairying,  □  fruit 
growing.    [Mark  wliich]. 

L.  J.  BRICKER,  General  Immigration  Agent,  Northern  Pacific  BIdg.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation,  booklets  as  marked  above. 
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Young  Chicks 

Atthis time;  when  millionsand millions  of  littlechicks, turkeys 
and  ducks  will  be  incubated  into  tiie  world,  every  available  human 
agency  will  be  employed  to  combat  the  deadly  influences  of  Gapes, 
Cholera,  Indigestion,  Legweariness  and  hundreds  of  other  fatal  poultry 
diseases.   Success  depends  upon  your  ability  to  conquer  these  diseases. 
Dr.  Hess(M.D.,D.V.S.),  just  twenty  years  ago.waspuzzhng  overthis  same 
proposition  and  the  prescription  shown  herewith  is  his  solution.  It  represents 

DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-GE-A 


and  no  one  can  dispute  the  absolute,  positive  value  of  the  remedy  for 
the  above-named  poultry  diseases,  because  the  best  authority  on  earth 
recommends  them.    Don't  lose  your  flock  after  it  arrives— insure  and 
protect  the  lives  of  your  little  chicks  with  poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Our  Proposition.  Feed  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  all  spring  and  summer. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  has  cured 
^     your  chiclts  of  gapes,  cholera,  legweariness  and  the  like,  the 
dealer  is  required  to  refund  your  money.  I'A  lbs.  25c  (mail  or 
express  prepaid,  40c) ;  5  lbs.  60c:  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  paU  $2.50. 
Except  in  Canada  and  the  extreme  West, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
tisMsndp  Ohio 


r 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 
a-ce-a  contains: 
Potassium  Nitrate.  An 

Eliminant. 
Kmc  Vomica.  A  Nerve 
Tonic 

Qnaasia.  A  Bitter  Sto- 
machic and  Appetizer. 

HyposTilphite  of  Soda. 
j^Ji  Internal  Antiseptic. 

Iron  (Snlphate) .  A  Bleed 
Builder. 

Iron  (Ked  Oxide).  A 
Blood  Builder. 

Carbonate  ot  Lime.  An 
Antacid  and  sbelt 
forming. 

Godltun  Chloride.  AnAp* 
petizer  and  Cleanser. 

XTnder  tlie  supervision  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D..  D.V-S.)  the 
above  13  carefully  com. 
pounded  and  blended  with 
just  enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  puts  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  in  the  pink 
:  condition.  After  the  long  winter  on  dry  feed  stock  need  a  tonic.  Besides,  Dr. 
;  Stock  Tonic  saves  feed  by  increasing  digestion.   By  the  old  methods  of  feeding 

let  the  hogs  follow  the  steers  in  orderto  save  some  of  the  grain  wasted  through  non-digestion.   It  is 
re  a  part  of  this  by  strengthening  the  digestive  organs.   Sold  on  a  liberal  money-back  guarantee. 
?5.00;  25-lb.  pail  $1.60  (except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South).   Send  2c  for 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book. 
FKEE.  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  ot  Charge  il  you 
wilt  send  him  full  details.  Mention  this  paper  and  send  2c  stamp.  96-page 
Veterinary  Book  also  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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It  Takes  The  Pain 
Out  Of  Painting 

IT'S  certainly  a  painful  process  to  keep  on 
painting  a  roof  every  two  or  three  j'ears — 
you  feel  it  in  your  back  and  in  your  pocketbook. 

Amatite  Roofing  never  needs  painting — sounds 
almost  too  good  to  be  true,  doesn't  it. 

Just  lay  it  ^\  ith  an  ordinary  hammer,  and  you've 
solid  roof  comfort  ahead  for  many  years  to  come. 

Costs  less  than  similar  roofings  of  same  weight. 
The  mineral  surface  is  also  fire-resisting. 

Sample  showing  the  pitch  waterproofing 
and  real  mineral  surface  free  on  request. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

St.  Louis  Cleveland         Pittsburgh  Cincinnati 

Kansas  City         Minneapolis      Seattle  Corey.  Ala. 


Farm  Notes 
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The  Handy  Section  Ladder 

By  E.  H.  Fox 

HAVING  had 
c  o  n  s  i  d  - 
erable  experi- 
ence with  different 
kinds  of  ladders  in 
my  work  at  paint- 
ing and  paper-hang- 
ing, I  will  describe 
how  the  common 
section  ladder  can 
be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  on  the 
farm. 

I  had  my  ladder 
made  to  order  by  a 
carpenter.  In  addition  to  the  usual  length, 
I  had  him  make  two  short  sections,  or  half- 
lengths.  I  find  these  very  useful.  The  whole 
sections  are  six  feet  long  and  twenty  inches 
wide.  The  inside  lengths  are  seventeen  and 
one-half  inches  wide,  but  the  rounds  extend 
through  the  side  pieces  to  the  full  twenty 
inches.  The  side  pieces  are  made  of  three 
by  one  and  one-quarter  inch  spruce.  The 
ends  of  each  side  piece 
are  riveted  to  prevent 
splitting.  The  rounds  are 
one  and  one-eighth  inches 
in  diameter  and  are 
turned  from  seasoned 
oak.  The  last  few  rounds 
of  each  section  are  made 
so  as  to  fit  the  holes 
rather  loosely  and  are 
used  for  fastening  the 
different  sections  to- 
gether. 

I  use  these  sections  for 
scaffolding  in  paper- 
hanging.  and  by  using  a 

short  length  when  necessary  can  make  a 
platform  suitable  in  length  for  almost  any 
room.  By  placing  boards  on  the  ladder,  I 
can  make  a  good  stiff  scaffold.  For  outside 
work  in  painting  buildings  where  a  long  lad- 
der is  required.  I  can  raise  five  sections  at 
once  alone.  If  more  are  required,  I  get 
the  ladder  in  a  position  so  that  the  top  ex- 
tends above  the 
eaves,  then  I  take  the 
required  number  of 
sections  up  the  lad- 
der and  place  them 
on  the  top.  Then  by 
turning  the  ladder 
over  a  few  times  I 
get  it  where  I  want 
it.  After  having 
painted  down  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  ladder, 

1  go  down  and  take  off  the  bottom  section 
and  put  a  half-section  in  its  place,  then 
paint  down  to  the  end  again  and  then  take 
the  half-section  off.  By  doing  this  the  work 
is  always  above  the  ladder,  which  does  away 
with  all  ladder  marks,  and  the  painter  is  in 
a  good  position  to  work. 

For  high  buildings  and  roof  work  I  find 
this  ladder  the  most  convenient  of  any  I 
ever  used. 

Fig.  1  shows  this  ladder  arranged  as  I 
sometimes  use  it  for  painting  the  gable  end 
of  buildings  where 
there  is  an  annex. 
Ladder  A  from 
ground  rests 
against  the  eaves  of 
annex.  One  end  of 
ladder  B.  for  the 
scaffold,  rests  on 
ladder  A.  The  other 
end  is  supported  by 
short  section  C 
which  rests  on  roof  of  annex.  The  foot  of 
ladder  D  rests  on  a  board  placed  on  the 
rounds  of  B,  thus  making  a  platform.  Fig. 

2  shows  how  two  of  the  sections  may  be 


^^Your  Cow 


Will  produce  100  pounds  of  milk  GO  per  cent  cheaper  on  our 
farms  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  California,  than  she  will  in 
any  of  the  Eastern  States,  ana  butterfat  she  produces  will 
bring  4  to  6  cents  more  a  pound. 


The  skim  milk  and  the  manure  from  , 
the  dairj'  are  products  that  are  seldom 
rated  at  their  full  value.    For  raising 
poultry,   hogs   and    calves,   and  for 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  thus  adding  to  the 
value  of  the  investment,  dairy  by-prod- 
ucts have  a  higher  value  every  year. 
Another  strong  argument  in  favor  of  dairying 
is  that  it  forms  a  most  satisfactory  basis  for 
diversified  farming.    With  the  monthly  cream 
check  as  a  foundation,  and  the  chickens  and 
hogs  to  consume  the  by-products,  everything  is 
turned  to  the  best  accoimt. 

Being  able  to  harvest  six  crops  of  alfalfa  a 
year  you  will  realize  that. 
Let  us  tell  you  of  the  wonders  of  Spineless  Cactus  that  supplements 
ALFALFA  as  a  dairy  feed,  it  costs  only  7.5  cents  a  ton  to  produce. 

Write  us  to-day  and  learn  the  great  results  you  may  accomplish  on  our 
email  farms. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.,  Dept.  1S7A 

511  Wood  Street.  -  PittsburgK.  Pa. 
412  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 


Here  is  one  man's  experience,  but  let  us  send 
you  our  new  booklet  "Sett  lors'  Stories"  giving  name§ 
of  many  men  who  have  met  with  great  success  on 
Kuhn's  California  Project. 

I  am  milking  a  small  herd  of  common  grade 
cowa — part  grade  Jcrsoya  and  part  grade  Dur- 
hams,  and  my  cream  check  amounts  to  $15  per 
head  per  month. 

Those  cows  are  getting  alfalfa  pasture  and  wild 
oat  hay.  One  of  the  cows  will  calve  in  a  month — 
two  were  fresh  in  January  and  two  arc  heifers 
under  two  years  old  in  llu?  lot. 

I  am  familiar  with  farming  conditions  through- 
out the  West  ami  know  that  dairy-  products  can 
be  produced  cheaper  ben-  and  a  higher  price  se- 
cured for  them  than  any  place  I  have  ever  been- 

I  can  keep  dairy  cows  here  for  from  three  and 
a  half  dollars  to  four  dollars  a  month  the  year 
round.  It  might  co.st  a  little  more  in  the  Winter 
but  would  run  as  low  as  Sl-.W  per  month  per 
head  in  the  Summer.  A  good  dair.vman  can  eas- 
ily make  $100  a  head  clear  each  year  with  grade 
cows. 

Yoiu-3  sincerely, 

ARTHUR  HUDSON. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1913 

used  to  form  a  temporary  step-ladder.  Fig. 
3  illustrates  a  convenient  arrangement  of . 
low  scaffold.  Fig.  4  is  a  clothes-rack  for 
drying  horse-blankets,  burlaps,  carpet  and 
similar  articles.  As  these  sections  are  only 
six  feet  in  length,  they  can  be  stored  away 
\  ery  easily. 


Where  the  manure  can  be  spread  in  early 
spring  on  ground  that  has  something  to  re- 
tain it,  such  as  stubble,  it  will  prevent  wash- 
ing of  the  land,  and  the  fertilizing  elements 
will  readily  enter  the  soil  at  this  season. 


Loans  for  Farm  Improvements 

By  R.  H.  Wood 
COME  bankers,  it  has  often  seemed  to  me, 
have  been  slow  to  adopt  modem  ideas. 
In  many  cases  they  have  retarded  agricul- 
tural development.  I  have  known  them  to 
refuse  loans  to  good  farmers,  and  upon 
good  security,  for  the  purchase  of  fencing, 
silos,  lime,  fertilizer  and  improved  live 
stock.  I  have  known  them  to  advise  farm- 
ers to  stick  to  wheat,  potatoes,  corn  and 
beans.  In  the  South  they  advised  planters 
to  stick  to  cotton  and  tobacco. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  has  bor- 
rowed five  hundred  dollars  for  a  saloon 
license,  with  very  little  trouble  and  little 
security,  yet  the  same  bank  advised  a  good 
farmer  against  investing  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  a  pure-bred  bull  calf.  Fortunately 
there  are  bankers  whose  advice  is  better. 

Short  Loans  are  of  Little  Value  to  Farmers 

Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is 
much  difference  in  men  as  to  the  use  of 
money.  Some  men  can  make  better  use  of 
five  hundred  dollars  than  others  can  make 
of  a  thousand  dollars. 

A  certain  man  has  eighty  acres  of  fair 
land.  He  has  such  improvements  as  he  has 
been  able  to  make.  His  land  cost  him  six- 
teen hundred  dollars  and  is  worth  the 
money.  He  wants  to  fence  the  entire  farm 
and  to  cut  it  into  two  fields.  This  will  give 
him  plenty  of  pasture  and  protect  the  crop 
upon  his  tillable  land.  He  has  two  cows 
and  wants  to  buy  three  more.  He  wants 
part  of  a  car  of  ground  limestone  and  some 
ground  phosphate  rock.  He  wants  a  little 
clover-seed  and  a  few  hundred  good  apple- 
trees.  He  believes  in  good  fences,  good 
tillage  and  good  stock.  He  says  that  six 
hundred  dollars  would  put  his  farm  upon  a 
paying  basis.  I  firmly  believe  that  with  the 
improvements  he  desires,  put  upon  the  place 
as  he  would  put  them  there,  his  farm  would 
be  worth  over  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  local  banker  does  not  loan  money 
upon  farm  lands.  He  lends  entirely  upon 
secured  notes  and  chattel  mortgages.  He 
loans  for  short  time  only,  sixty  days  being 
the  usual  period.  My  friend,  the  eighty-acre 
farmer,  has  good  security  for  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  if  he  could  get  it  for  five  years 
at  six  per  cent,  he  could  put  his  farm  upon 
a  paying  basis. 

Farmers'  Money  for  Farmers 

This  is  a  typical  cas«  and  a  fair  one,  for 
this  farmer  is  a  capable  and  intelligent  man, 
and  he  needs  the  money. 

Again,  to-day  I  was  talking  with  a  well- 
to-do  farmer  who  has  a  large  farm  and  most 
of  the  modern  improvements.  He  said,  "Of 
course,  as  for  myself,  I  am  past  the  need  of 
such  loans,  but  I  have  seen  the  time  when 
such  a  loan  as  your  friend  desires  would 
have  been  a  great  advantage  to  me.  It 
would  have  set  the  date  of  my  income  from 
five  to  ten  years  ahead. 

"To-day  I  have  a  little  money  in  the  bank, 
&nd  I  wish  that  some  way  could  be  arranged 
that  farmers'  money  could  be  loaned  to 
farmers." 

These  two  cases  illustrate  conditions,  de- 
mands and  possibilities. 

What  the  farmer  wants,  and  what,  eventu- 
ally, he  will  have,  is  prompt  loans  without 
any  disgrace  or  embarrassment,  upon  reason- 
able real-estate  security  and  at  reasonable 
interest. 

This  he  wants,  and  with  payments  so  ar- 
ranged that  he  can  feel  safe  in  going  ahead 
and  improving  his  farm.  Any  system  that 
does  not  satisfy  these  demands  will  not  be  of 
any  permanent  benefit.  If  the  farmers  but 
knew  the  value  of  their  own  assets,  they 
would  not  be  long  in  combining  to  devise  a 
system  that  would  be  safe,  stable  and  satis- 
factory. 


Getting  Early  Sweet  Corn 

By  C.  M.Weed 
COME  of  the  most  successful  gardeners 
near  Boston  have  found  a  good  way  of 
getting  sweet  com  on  the  market  early 
enough  to  command  a  fancy  price.  After 
thoroughly  plowing  and  harrowing  the  soil, 
they  turn  up  ridges  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
V  where  the  corn-row  is  to  be. 

The  soil  thus  elevated  dries  out  quickly 
and  absorbs  heat  much  more  readily  than 
would. a  level  surface.  The  seed  is  planted 
along  the  apex  of  the  ridge  and  germinates 
promptly  into  young  plants  that  thrive  and 
ripen  ears  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
ordinary  level-soil  method.  This  plan  may 
be  easily  adopted  in  any  northern  garden 
where  the  early  corn  is  desired. 

Some  folks  are  so  particular  that  they 
don  t  want  to  be  served  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  unless  it  is  certified. 
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DO  YOUR  OWN 
THRESHING 

Every  year  individual  threshing  Is  becoming  more 
popular.  More  grain  better  cleaned  and  no  dan- 
gerous delay  waiting  for  merchant  thresher.  Our 
Farquhar  Rake  Separator  is  especially  designed 
for  producing  thorough  service  at  minimum 
operating  expense.  Fewest  possible  parts,  runs 
smooth  and  regular,  every  provision  for  clean 
thresliing  of  all  grains.  We  earnestly  solicit  in- 
vestigation. Farquhar  Threshers  stand  all  tests. 
Three  styles— 20  to  40  inch  cylinders.  Also  Saw 
Mills,  Engines,  Boilers,  Gas  Engines. 
Write  for  new  catalog. 

A.  B.  FAROUHAR  CO..  ltd. 
Box  516,  York.  Pa. 


363  acres,  $5300 

18  Cows,  2  Horses,  Tools 

Big  money-making  New  York  farm,  well  located,  with 
good  bnildines,  productive  fields,  spring-watered  pasture 
for  30  cows.  3000  cords  wood.  100.000-ft.  timbpr,  600  sugar 
maples,  apple  orchard,  2-story  11-room  residence,  run- 
ning water.  9-room  tenant  housa.  80-ft.  barn  with  run- 
ning water,  50-ft.  horse  bam.  poultry  house,  other  build- 
ings; aged  owner  unable  to  care  for  it;  if  taken  now  18 
cows,  two  heifers,  bull,  30  hens,  wagons,  machinery  and 
tools  go  with  it;  price  for  everything  only  S5300,  liberal 
terms.  Complete  details  with  traveling  directions  to  see 
this  and  a  good  little  26-acre  farm  near  a  charming  lake 
for  SSOO,  on  easy  terms,  page  7,  Strout*s  Farm  Agency, 
Station  2699,  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


yVBSOBBINg 


Without  blis- 
tering, remov- 
ing the  hair  or 
laying  up  t  h  e 
horse.  Strength- 
ens strained  and 
weak  tendons, 
restores  the  cir- 
culation; allays 
inflammation. 
32.00  a  bottle  at 


Removes 
Puffs 
Tumors 
Thorough- 
Pin 

Capped  Hock 


Before'  Afier  SWellitlgS,  etC. eredf Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions  and  book  4  H  FREE. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  0.  F.,       23  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 

**When  the  Juice  is  In  the  Apple" 

MT.GILEAD  CIDER  PRESSES 

The  best,  most  efficient,  and  most  econom- 
ical method  of  getting  the  money  out  of 
that  apple  crop  is  to  squeeze  it  out  with  a 
Mount  Gilead  Cider  Press.  Capacity 
range  of  from  10  to  400  bbls.  daily. 
We  make  a  press  for  every  pur- 
pose.   Also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  spraying  outfits, 
etc. 

HYDRATTLIC  PRESS  HFG.  CO., 

(Oldest  and  tartest  maDufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.) 
106  LiBCoin  iTenne*     Sloant  Gilead^  Ohio 
Or  Room  119  D.  39  Cortlandt  Street,  >ew  York,  N.  Y. 

Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

Fruit  and  Yegeta- 
'  ble  Packages  ana 
Growers'  Supplies  of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  free  money -saving  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

Largest  Factory  oi  its  Kind  in  the  Conntry. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Box  109,  New  Albany,  Ind, 


This  high  salaried  and  easUj  learned  trade 
taught  thoroughly  by  mail.  We  teach  be- 
gionera  better  engraviag  than  can  be  gained 
in  jeara  of  rigid  apprenl  ices  hip.  We  also  improve  the  skill  of  any  engraver. 
Ask  for  catalog.  Free.     Engruing  School,  25  Page  BIdg.,  Cbicago,  III, 


Our  Housewife  Club 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Housewife,  you  can  get 
this  splendid  paper  for  one  year  in  con- 
nection with  Farm  and  Fireside  at  a 
special  reduced  price. 

The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  entertain- 
ing monthly  magazine  containing  many 
wholesome  serials  and  short  stories  and 
articles  of  unquestioned  merit.  It  is  a 
magazine  that  a  woman  looks  forward 
to  recei\'ing  each  month.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  the  work  of  the  best- 
known  artists.  Housewife  is  edited  by 
Lilian  Dyneror  Rice. 


60c 


Farm  and  Fireside  )  both 
The  Housewife      )  for 

For  One  Whole  Year 

Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  I 


Gold  in  the  Dairy  Record 

By  Hollister  Sage 

THE  cow  which  gives  the  most  milk 
when  fresh  is  not  always  the  best  cow. 
Her  period  of  lactation  may  not  be  a 
long  one,  and  her  test  for  fat  may  be  low. 
Anybody  may  guess  what  a  cow  will  do,  but 
nobody  can  guess  correctly  every  time,  and 
it  is  expensive  not  to  guess  right.  The  only 
way  to  find  out  what  a  cow  really  is  doing 
is  to  keep  a  record  of  her  transactions. 
And,  after  all,  the  labor  and  trouble  required 
are  not  so  serious  as  most  of  us  fear,  after 
the  arrangements  are  completed.  To  begin, 
tack  to  the  wall  of  the  stable  a  record  sheet. 
This  mvTSt  have  thirty-one  squares  marked 
off  opposite  each  cow's  name.  Near  the 
sheet  hang  a  pair  of  good  spring  scales,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  readily  get 
off  their  hook.  Here  set  down  the  amount 
of  milk  in  pounds  that  each  cow  brings  in. 
To  reduce  a  given  number  of  pounds  to 
quarts,  divide  them  by  2.15,  as  one  quart  of 
milk  weighs  just  2.15  pounds, 

An  Accurate  Sample  is  Important 

Then  every  week  carefully  take  a  sample 
of  each  cow's  milk  and  test  it  by  the  aid  of 
a  Babcock  milk-tester.  Be  sure  to  get  a  true 
sample.  That  is,  get  the  entire  milking  into 
a  pail  or  can,  and  ctir  it  well,  up  and  down, 
or  pour  it  from  one  pail  in  to  another.  Next 
weigh  in  or  pipe  in  your  sample  before  the 
agitation  has  ceased,  so  the  cream  is  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  all  of  the  milk.  This  will 
give  a  record  of  the  butter-fat  content  of 
each  cow's  milk,  and  a  glance  will  show 
whether  one  of  the  herd  is  shirking  her  duty- 
three  or  more  months  in  the  year. 


Her  well-shaped  udder  showing  prominent 
milk-veins  is  a  good  indication,  but  her 
record  is  the  only  true  index  of  her  value 

The  keeping  of  a  dairy  record  will  pay  bet- 
ter than  any  other  work  on  the  farm,  since 
it  enlightens  the  owner  as  to  the  actual 
merits  of  each  cow  and  measures  the  merits. 
When  a  cow  has  proved  to  be  an  inferior 
financier  for  her  owner,  no  sane  man  would 
keep  her.  And  no  man  needs  to  be  told  to 
keep  a  cow  that  has  shown  herself  to  be  a 
money-maker  for  him.  A  fine  animal  was 
led  out  for  my  inspection  a  few  days  ago.  I 
remarked  that  she  had  the  marks  of  a  good 
cow,  but  inquired  whether  anything  was 
really  known  about  her.  "Certainly!"  ejacu- 
lated the  man  in  charge.  "That  cow  gave 
8,200  pounds  of  milk  last  year  that  averaged 
a  test  of  5.6  butter-fat."  "Hm-m  !"  I  said. 
"Good  cow.    Would  you  take  $200  for  her?" 

Good  Blood  More  Valuable  Than  Good  Beef 

He  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  but  the  smile 
was  not  a  smile  of  acceptance.  "I  wouldn't 
consider  it  for  a  moment,"  he  replied.  The 
cow  was  a  registered  Holstein,  and  I  learned 
afterwards  that  her  heifer  calf  sold  two 
years  ago  for  $450  when  a  fe.<  weeks  old. 
This  man  Jcnew  what  the  cow  was.  Every 
man  ought  to  know  it  about  each  cow  in  his 
herd.  The  cows  which  made  enviable  records 
are  the  cows  to  •  keep,  the  cows  to  raise 
calves  from.  Everybody  knows  this  without 
guessing.  The  part  we  do  not  know  is  the 
part  that  is  most  essential,  and  this  the 
record  supplies.  Don't  guess  at  the  records 
when  you  may  be  sure  of  them. 


NEPOHSEI 

■    PRODUCTS  * 


Roofing  As  Attractive  in  Pi 
— As  in  Color 

You'll  admit  this  roof  looks  attractive — in  distinctive  colors  of  red 
or  green.  But  for  most  home  builders  its  chief  attraction  lies  in  its 
remarkable  economies.  Let's  begin  with  its  first  cost.  NEpdnsET 
Proslate  Roofing  costs  less  to  buy  than  good  shingles.  Greatly  reduct  s 
the  cost  of  repairs.  No  shingles  to  split,  crack  or  "curl  up."  Remem- 
ber, the  shingles  of  today  aren't  the  shingles  of  20  years  ago. 
NEPONSET  Proslate  Roofing  makes  a  water-tight  blanket.  And  best  of 
all,  resists  fire — is  "spark-proof."  Its  protection  from  fire-hazard  alone 
is  worth  all  its  cost.  Its  first  cost  is  its  only  cost,  too.  Can  you 
afford  NOT  to  have  NEPdnsET  Proslate  RooBng  onyov/r  roof? 


Waterproof  Building  Products 


Roofings 

NEPONSET  roofings  are  a 
fire  protection,  leak -proof 
and  la«£  lived.  Anyone  can 
laythem.  NEPDNSET Paroid 
Roofine  i3  for  general  use. 
NEPONSET  Proslate  Roof- 
ing is  an  ornamental  roof- 
ing for  dwelliogs.  Attractive 
colors. 

Are  you  going  to  build?  Write  for  valuable  information  about  modem  ways  to  waterproof 
and  weatherproof.    Send  for  samples,  free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer. 


Building  Papers 

If  NEPONSET  Waterproof 
Building  Papers  are  built 
into  walls  and  floors,  the 
building  will  be  warmer,  will 
cost  less  to  beat  and  will 
last  years  longer.  Recom- 
mended by  architects,  engi- 
neers and  building  owners 
everywhere. 


Wall  Board 

NEPDNSET  Wall  Board 
is  a  scientific  prodoa  which 
takes  the  place  of  lath  and 
plaster;  comes  in  sheets  52 
inches  wide.  Remember,  it 
is  the  only  wall  board  with 
waterproofed  surfaces  that  re- 
quires no  further  decoradoo. 
Anyone  can  put  it  up. 


BIRD  &  SON 

[F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON] 


Est. 


612  Neponset  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York       Chicago       Washington       Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco        Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton.  Ont. 
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5  Year  Cuaranteed  Bugqies 
At- ^2  Retail  Price  / 


You  taKe  no  risK  when  you  buy  a  buggy 

from  us.  We  guarantee  it  to  please  you,  and  to  be  a  bigger 
value  for  your  money  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else,  or  you 
needn't  keep  it.  Reference:  S.  111.  Natl.  Bank,  East  St.  l.ouis,  111. 

Mutual  Buggies,  Surreys,  Wagons,  etc.,  are 

the  highest  quality.  handsomeBt.  most  stylish  vehiclesl 
huilt.  The  only  line  guaranteed  S  years.  We  sell 
direct  at  wholesale  prices — and  save  you  $25.00  to 
$100.00.  Write  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

MUTUAL  HARNESS  at  $5.85  per  set  up:  double 
$14.10  up ;  work  harness  $19  up,  all  genuine  leath- 
;  highest  quality;  Folly  Guaranteed  25  to  50%  cheaper  than  retail.   Catalog  Free. 
MUTUAL  CARRIAGE,  €s  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  StaUon54E,E. 
 or  Station  S4E,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  Hew  York  City. 


Write  today, 
St.  Louis.  III. 


MINERAL 

'""SHEAVE 


,  over  J 
50 
years 


REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Win  Ram  I 
Your  Horse" 

Send  to-day  for^ 
only 

PERMANENT 

CUREi 

aale— CertaiB^__      

Mineral  Heave  Remetly  Co.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$3  Package^ 

I        cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

,    cures  ordinary  casea. 
J  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 
J  Agents  Wanted 
ffiile  for  descriptiTe  booklet 


SILOS 


Our  direct 

prices  save  you 
$30  to  $100 

8x20  Silo.  $64.72  ;  10x24,  $92.23  ;  12x26,  S118.25,  etc. 
All  sizes.  Modern  plan,  air-tight,  continuous 
door  front, convenient.  Griffin  Silos  last.  Get  free 
catalogue  and  save  money  on  best  Silos  made. 
GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO.,  Box  17  .    Badson  FaUs.  N.  Y. 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL  NET  YOU 

MORE  MONEY 

After  you  have  iiisia.!l('d  a 
Monarch    Hydraulic  Cider 
Press.  Wearethe  largest 
rufrs.  of  presses,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  evapora- 
tors, etc.,  in  thecountry. 

A.  B.  Farqoh&r  Co., 
Ltd.Box  i05,York,Pa. 


Ask  for  our 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
telling 
wliy. 


Use 
Lane's  Steel 
Wagon  Jack 

All  steel  and  un- 
breakable. Easiest  operated  and  most 
powerful  on  the  market.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware store  or  direct  to  you  via  express  for 

$1.00  bill. 
Lane  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Yl 

Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.  Baoisb  disease  and  bligbt 
kin  insects.   Use  sprayer  that  does  jno; 


,  No. 
1 


"use  Brown's  Auto  Spray 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.    Most  powerfnl, 
efficient,  economical  for  light  work.  iO 
sizes  and  styles— hand  and  power  outfits. 
Btcwo's  Hon- clorjAfomic  Nozzle  for  larg'^r  sprayers. 
THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
18  Jay  Street  Rochester,  W.  Y. 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage 


On  Phelps'  1913  SpUt  Hickory  Book 


Phelps' new  book  is  a  wonder.    Grandest  buggry  salesman 
ever  sent  out— biggest  money  saver  you  ever  saw.  Takes 
the  place  of  dealers,  jobbers,  travelers  and  other  middle- 
men. Shows  more  fine  buggies,  surries,  phaetons,  carriages, 
runabouts,  carts,   spring  wagons  and   harness,  than  you 
can  find  in  25  retail  dealers  stores  and  quotes  lower  prices 
than  they  pay  even  when  buying  in  car-load  lots  for  spot  cash. 


My  1913  prices  save  you  $25 
to  $40  on  just  the  vehicle  you 
want.  Let  my  book  prove  it 
to  you.  H.  C.  PHELPS 


See  140  Styles  of  Vehides,  also  Complete  Line  of  Harness— Sold  at  Factory  Prices 
Direct  to  Yon— 2  Years  Guarantee— Made  to  Order— 30  Days  Free  Road  Test 

Book  shows  many  features  not  found  in  any  other  line  of 


Proves  by  actual  photographs,  that  Split  Hickory  quality  is  years  altead. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres.      The  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO 


vehicles— tells  why  Phelps  saves  you  525  to  $40,  and  why  167,000 
other  folks  bought  Split  Hickory  after  30  Days  Free  Road  Test 
and2  Years  Guarantee.     Don't  you  want  the  Phelps  Book?  It  s 
the  best  guide  you  can  get,  even  if  you  buy  elsewhere.  It 
will  show  you  r4//;a/'i  zfAai!  in  vehicles  and  harness  and 
tells  you  the  right  price  to  pay.    Just  mail  a  postal— Phelps  pays  the 
postage  to  you— and  the  book  comes  by  return  mail— all  free.  Address 

Sta.  2^  >  COLUMBUS,  O. 
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MORE  THAN  EVER 

Increased  Capacity  for  Mental  Labor  Since 
LesTing  Off  Coffee. 


Many  former  coffee  drinkers  who 
have  mental  work  to  perform,  day  after 
day.  have  found  a  better  capacity  and 
greater  endurance  by  using  Postum  in- 
stead of  coffee.  An  Ills,  woman  writes : 

"I  had  drank  coffee  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  finally  had  what  the  doctor 
called  'coffee  heart.'  I  was  nervous 
and  extremely  despondent :  had  little 
mental  or  physical  strength  left,  had 
kidney  trouble  and  constipation. 

"The  first  noticeable  benefit  derived 
from  the  change  from  coffee  to  Postxjm 
was  the  natural  action  of  the  kidneys 
and  bowels.  In  two  weeks  my  heart 
action  was  greatly  improved  and  my 
nen  es  steady. 

"Then  I  became  less  despondent,  and 
the  desire  to  be  active  again  showed 
proof  of  renewed  physical  and  mental 
strength. 

"I  am  steadily  gaining  in  physical 
strength  and  brain  power.  I  formerly 
did  mental  work  and  had  to  give  it  up 
on  account  of  coffee,  but  since  using 
Postum  I  am  doing  hard  mental  labor 
with  less  fatigue  than  ever  before." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  now  comes  in  new,  concen- 
trated form  called  Instant  Postum.  It  is 
regular  Postum  so  processed  at  the  fac- 
tory that  only  the  soluble  portions  are 
retained. 

A  spoonful  of  Instant  Postum  with 
hot  water,  and  sugar  and  cream  to  taste, 
produce  instantly  a  delicious  beverage. 

Write  for  the  little  book,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville." 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  rS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  lo  sead, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  S15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milt;   making    heavy    or  ligtit 
cream-     Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  illustrates  our  laree 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western    orders    filled  from 
Weatcm  points.    Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  vrr  '^ 
as  and  obtain  our  haiidsome 
fre«  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


For  Curing  a  Sore  Neck 


Cason 

E  illustrations 
show  a  handy  con- 
trivance to  use  when 
a  horse  has  a  sore  on 
the  top  of  the  neck. 
It  is  made  of  a  seam- 
less sack  or  piece  of 
canvas  folded  five 
inches  wide.  Strong 
iron  rings  are  sewn 
into  the  ends  and 
two-inch  snaps  are 
attached  to  the  rings  by  means  of  short 
leather  straps.  The  snaps  go  in  hame-rings 
that  the  breast-strap  is  on.  Pass  the  other 
end  up  over  the  neck  (just  in  front  of  the 


collar  as  shown  in  first  sketch)  and  down 
the  other  side,  and  snap  in  the  hame-rtng. 

Have  it  short  enough  so  that  it  raises  the 
collar  up  ofiF  the  sore,  and  you  can  work  your 
horse  every  day  and  not  cause  him  any  pain, 
and  the  sore  will  soon  heal.  I  have  tried 
this  out.  and  it  works  splendidly. 


Tests  of  Food  for  Work-Horses 

By  C.  N.  Lurie 
TN    GOVERNMENT   tests   of   feeds  for 

work-horses,  made  with  artillery  horses 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  cheapest  ration,  and  the  one  which 
gave  the  largest  gains,  consisted  of  eight 
pounds  of  corn,  two  pounds  of  oats  and  ten 
pounds  of  alfalfa-hay,  aad  cost  thirteen 
cents  per  head  per  day.  The  tests  were 
made  with  ten  lots  of  horses,  with  about 
seventy-five  in  each  lot.  and  seven  lots  con- 
taining from  seventeen  to  twenty  horses 
each.  The  gain  made  was  25.6  pounds  per 
horse  in  140  days. 

A  ration  consisting  of  oats.  corn,  wheat- 
bran  and  timothy-hay  in  the  ratio  of 
4:6:4:12  produced  six  pounds  of  gain  in 
120  days,  and  the  animals  showed  the  best 
condition  of  any  in  the  test,  but  the  ration 
cost  nineteen  cents  per  day. 

When  oil-meal  was  used  to  replace  a,  por- 
tion of  more  expensive  grain,  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  pound  per  day,  the  horses  showed 
excellent  condition,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  softness.  This  cheapened  the  ra- 
tion about  two  cents  per  day  over  the  ration 
previously  used. 


E,  N.Y. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


The  Rev.  Z.  U.  UlUet.  Houlloa.  He.,  writes:  "X5  mare  bad  a 
tboroughpiD  and  spaTm  and  wu  Terv  lame.  I  tried  seTeral 
remedies;  finally  boagbt  £a.Te-the-Horse  and  it  made  a  perfect 
care,  as  mj  nei^tlborE  wDl  testify.    It  is  a.  wonderful  remedy." 

We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  —  Under  Signed 
Contract  to  Return  Uoney  if  Remedy  Pails.    Write  and  stop  the 

LOM. 

Oar  Latest  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  oar  1?  Tears' 
DiscoTeriee.  Fully  describes  how  to  locate  and  treat  &8  forms 
of  lameneoa — Illustrated. 

This  BOOK— Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  Pr«e  to  fBorse 
Owners  and  Managers  onlf).  Addroas 

TROT  CHEMICAL  CO..  59  Conuaerce  Are.,  Bbghamloa,  N.  T. 

Dran^ti  •■rrrynbrrr   mII    Savf-.ThcOanr   WITH  C'O.VTRACT 
or  we  fcend  by  Parcel  Port  op  ExprvB*  pold. 


Bees 

for  tbe 

Farm 


Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  pro&ts. 
If  yoa  are  interested  in  taem  send  for  a 
sample  copy  of  Gleaning  in  Bee  Culture. 
Also  a  bee  supp)  j  catalog. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

Box  354,  Medina,  Ohio. 


It  is  to  your  advaatage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fir$- 
tide  in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folkt  get  the  very  best  attention. 

^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  iising 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  rwrfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the l>est  since  1800. 

Write    today  for  free 
book.    "How    to  Rsise 
Calree.**   Your  name  and  ad- 
t  oa  a  pofilol  ie  eiioo«h. 

Blatcbford's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waakecao,  III. 


Azoturia  or  Horse  Paralysis 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 
:  AZOTURIA  is  preventable  by  proper  feed- 
I       ing  and  management.    It  takes  its  name 
I  from  the  French  word  azote  (nitrogen).  It 
]  is  characterized  by  swelling,  hardening  and 
j  loss  of  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  hind 
legs.     It  is  pnrely  due  to  overfeeding  on 
nitrogenous  feed  during  one  or  more  days  of 
idleness.      Following    a    holiday    or  great 
storm  in  any  large  city,  it  is  not  tmcommon 
for  hundreds  of  work-horses  to  go  down 
paralyzed  and  die. 

Such  horses  have  been  fed  their  usual 
rations  of  oats,  bran  and  hay  or  other  feed 
combinations,  but  have  not  been  exercised. 

It  is  Caused  by  Too  Much  Nitrogenous  Food 

Consequently  the  nitrogen  products  (urea, 
etc;  of  the  feed  are  not  used  up  in  work. 
They  overload  and  overtax  the  excretory  or- 
gans and  blood-vessels  and  generate  toxic 
poisons  which  permeate  the  tissue  when  ex- 
ercise is  given.  The  nerves  of  nutrition 
(trophic)  are  injuriously  affected  by  the 
poisons.  The  urine  is  colored  dark  red- 
brown  by  coloring  matters  of  the  blood  from 
the  congested  kidneys.  In  the  most  severe 
cases  the  horse  becomes  delirious  and 
speedily  succumbs. 

How  to  Prevent  It 

In  less  severe  cases  recovery  takes  place 
in  a  few  days,  or  the  horse  may  partially 
recover,  but  gradually  become  lame  and  use- 
less from  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the 
stifle,  thigh  and  hip.  Losses  from  this  dis- 
ease are  absolutely  unnecessary.  They  may 
be  wholly  prevented  by  stopping  the  feeding 
of  oats  and  other  rich,  nitrogenous  foods 
and  enforcing  exercise  when  there  is  no 
work  for  the  horse  to  do.  In  many  large 
stables  horses  are  now  fed  hay,  bran-mashes 
apd  roots  without  grain  during  holidays  or 
stormy  weather  when  work  temporarily 
ceases.  They  are  also  given  walking  exer- 
cise two  or  three  times  a  day  in  the  aisles  of 
the  stables  or  out-of-doors.  This  sensible 
practice  will  end  losses  from  azoturia.  It 
should  be  followed  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in 
the  city. 

Treatment  for  an  Affected  Animal 

The  attacked  horse  that  has  been  "feeling 
his  oats,"  prancing  and  neighing  on  going 
out  for  the  first  time  after  a  spell  of  idleness, 
suddenly  droops,  lags,  sweats  profusely, 
knuckles  over  at  the  hind  pasterns  and.  if 
driven  farther,  goes  down  paralyzed  in  one 
or  both  hind  legs.  In  rare  cases  the  fore 
legs  are  affected.  A  horse  so  attacked  should 
be  immediately  stopped,  unhitched  and 
rested.  Keep  him  on  his  feet.  Give  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  raw  linseed-oil  at  one  dose. 

Cover  the  loins  and  hips  with  blankets 
wrung  out  of  hot  water,  or  rub  with  stimu- 


lating liniment.  If  this  is  done,  recovery 
may  quickly  follow ;  but  the  disease  rapidly 
becomes  worse  with  continued  exercise.  If 
the  horse  goes  down,  bed  him  comfortably  in 
a  roomy  box  stall,  and  send  for  a  graduate 
veterinarian.  The  urine  wUl  have  to  be 
drawn  off  with  a  catheter  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  as  it  is  not  passed  by  the  paralyzed 
animal.  Special  remedies  are  needed  for  the 
treatment  of  a  severe  case,  and  slings  will 
have  to  be  used  as  soon  as  the  horse  can 
stand.  Prevention  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 


Carrots  for  the  Dairy  Cow 

By  A.  Cornell 

TT  WILL  be  a  long  time  yet  before  every- 
one who  needs  a  silo  will  feel  able  to 
have  one.  In  the  meantime  we  must  do 
our  best  with  such  as  we  can  afford.  For 
the  small  farm  a  root  crop  is  a  pretty  good 
substitute.  For  irrigated  sections  we  are 
not  so  stire  but  that  it  is  more  practical  and 
economical  than  the  silo,  especially  for  sec- 
tions where  severe  freezing  is  not  the  rule. 

Carrots  are  Slow  in  Starting 

Last  year  we  had  our  first  experience, 
here  in  Idaho,  both  with  irrigation  and  with 
this  sort  of  crop.  About  the  middle  of  June 
we  planted  an  acre  of  carrots.  That  is 
a  little  late  if  one  expects  to  get  the  greatest 
tonnage ;  but.  having  weedy  ground,  we 
plowed  it  early  and  kept  it  cultivated  until 
that  date  in  order  to  kill  as  many  weed 
crops  as  possible  before  plantmg  the  seed. 
By  waiting  this  late  the  carrot  crop  came 
on  a  great  deal  faster  and  held  its  own 
with  the  weeds,  much  better  than  it  would 
have  done  earlier  in  the  season. 

In  fact,  on  ground  that  is  infested  with 
weeds,  this  is  very  important,  as  carrots  are 
very  deliberate  in  starting  off,  and  the  field 
is  apt  to  be  literally  green  with  weeds  before 
ever  one  carrot  gets  to  the  light  of  day. 
And  if  the  soil  forms  a  crust  they  are  pi-etty 
sure  to  remain  an  unseen  quantity.  But, 
once  started,  they  hold  their  own  well. 

We  gave  carrots  the  preference  over 
sugar-beets  because  they  have  as  high  a 
feeding  value,  and  they  are  not  covered  with 
fine  roots  that  cause  so  much  dirt  to  cling 
to  them.  Carrots  are  especially  rich  in 
carbohydrates  which  make  them  balance  well 
with  alfalfa. 

Sowing  and  Harvesting 

Our  patch  made  about  eighteen  tons ;  it 
would  have  been  much  larger  had  we  had 
the  ptire  White  Belgian  seed  instead  of  a 
mixed  lot  We  planted  the  rows  twenty-two 
inches  apart  and  used  a  beet-cvdtivator  and 
dug  them  with  a  beet-digger.  We  use  a 
garden  drill  set  to  cover  one-half  to  one 
inch  and  drill  the  seed  in  quite  thick,  tising 
about  five  pounds  per  acre.  They  should  be 
thinned  to  four  inches  in  the  row. 

Let  them  stay  in  the  ground  as  late  as 
possible,  then  dig,  and  store  in  a  well-venti- 
lated root-cellar.  It  must  be  well  ventilated, 
otherwise  they  are  likely  to  rot.  A  moderate 
amount  of  freezing  will  not  hurt  them. 
In  cutting  them  for  feed  we  use  a  corn-^ 
knife  and  split  them  lengthwise. 

To  Prevent  Choking 

A  cow  can  handle  a  much  larger  piece  if 
cut  lengthwise  than  in  cross-sections.  We 
are  especially  careful  not  to  allow  the  small, 
round  ones  to  be  fed  without  splitting,  as 
there  is  more  danger  of  her  choking  on 
such  pieces  than  on  larger,  irregular  pieces. 

We  have  been  feeding  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds  per  day  to  each  cow  in  addition  to 
a  good  supply  of  alfalfa.  Danish  dairymen 
feed  as  high  as  eighty  pounds  per  day,  but 
they  do  not  have  a  roughage  that  equals  otrr 
alfalfa. 

Carrots  are  not  only  relished  by  the  cows, 
but  are  a  good  feed  for  all  other  stock, 
especially  for  horses,  sheep  and  geese.  The 
White  Belgian  carrot  has  a  large  top  which 
is  as  good  as  the  roots.  They  do  not  taint 
the  cream  and  butter,  but  give  a  rich,  tasty 
color. 


Rheumatism  Among  Hogs 

By  J.  W.  Ingham 
/^NCE  I  had  the  genuine  hog-chotera 
^-^among  my  hogs,  but  the  disease  that  has 
appeared  most  often  is  rheumatism.  I  have 
had  two  uncommonly  severe  cases.  Both 
animals  were  sows  about  seven  months  old 
and  expected  to  farrow  in  the  May  follow- 
ing. The  one  attacked  first  showed  a  little 
lameness  in  one  hind  leg.  which  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  other,  then  to  all  her  legs  and 
apparently  to  every  joint  in  her  body. 

There  was  a  stiffness  in  her  neck,  which 
she  could  hardly  bend  sideways,  and  the 
muscles  seemed  so  sore  that  any  movement 
or  attempt  to  use  them  gave  the  animal  pain. 

A  few  days  after  the  first  one  was  at- 
tacked, the  other  became  afflicted  in  the 
same  manner,  but  not  quite  so  badly.  They 
would  lie  generally  on  the  side,  except  when 
driven  up,  and  then  they  squealed  with  pain, 
caused  by  their  efforts  to  use  their  muscles 
and  move  their  joints. 

The  Pen.  Though  Roofed,  Was  Cold 

They  had  but  little  appetite  and  not  much 
thirst,  but  would  eat  a  small  quantity  of 
meal  and  milk  when  driven  to  the  trough. 
One  got  well,  the  other  died  after  being 
sick  several  weeks.    The  pen  in  which  they 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1913 

Makes  Lame 
Horses  Sound 

Cures  All  Kinds  of  Lameness,  Quickly, 

Positively,  Permanently. 

Mack's  31,000  Spavin  Remedy  is  absolute- 
ly guaranteed  to  cure  Bone  or  Bog  Spavin, 
Ring  bone, Thorough  pan.  Curb,  Capped  Hock, 
Shoe  Boil,  Sprung  Knee,  Lacerated  and  Rup- 
tured Tendons.  Sweeny  and  all  other  forms 
of  lameness  affecting  a  horse,  or  your  money 


back  in  a  jiffy-  It's  a  powerful  remedy  that  goes 
right  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  and  cures  the 
lameness  in  just  a  few  days,  and  the  animal  may 
be  worked  as  usual.  Contains  nothing  that  can 
injure  tbe  horse  and  heals  without  leaving  scar, 
blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Mack's  81,000  Spavin 
Remedy — if  he  eannot  snpply  you,  write  direct  to 
us.  Ask  for  our  valuable  Free  Book,  "Horse 
Sense"  No.  -3. 

If  you  are  not  positive  as  to  the  cause  of  your 
horse's  lameness,  mark  on  horse  above  where 
lameness  occurs  and  teil  us  how  it  afTects  his  gait, 
also  tell  age  of  animal.  Our  graduate  veterina- 
rian will  diagnose  the  trouble  and  tell  yoa  how  to 
cure  it.    This  service  is  free. 

McKallor  Drug  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


lewesi  Price!    Longest  Ctearantra! 


No  need  to  do  without  a  sep- 
arator now.  We  have  put  the  price 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Only  ^9.65 
for  a  FULL  SIZE  2001b.  capacity  ma- 
chine.Guaranteed  aljfetime  against 
defective  material  and  workmanship. 
Skims  IH  Quarts  a  minote  and  gets  AT  j. 
the  cream.  Has  all  the  latest  i  mprovementfi 
— many  exclosive  featoree.  For  instance. 


Cream  Separator  has  a  One- Piece  Sktm- 
xuing  I>eviee  made  of  alnminum — ItKht — 
rost-proof — ea^y  to  clean.  Has  no  discs — no  '^latd- 
to-get-at"  ptpces  to  wash.  £a&y  to  turn.  Easy  to 
clean.   Easy  to  boy. 

GO  Days*  Ftee  Triai 

Write  a  postal  for  our  big, 
Free  Special  Separator  C^italog 
today.   Shows  fire  eazes,  from  200  R). 
capacity  op  to  the  bis  GOO  lb.  cupao^ 
bere — aJI  sold  at  low  p«ieee  mil  ^mam 


a  lifetime.  2  montlta '  £ree  trfat. 
in  use.    Don't  bay  nntil  jou  Eet,  our 
catalog — compare  macfames 
See  the  bis  money  yoa  save 

The  Charies  WilKam  Stores,hK: 

Dept  A  20  56  Pine  St..  NEW  T08K  EITY 

Quick  ^ipments  from  Hew  York,  Ctocaso 

(3)      and  Kansaa  City 


m 


T 


for  ftll  purpoan.   Otrecl  from  bclory.  j 
frei£ht  prepaid.  I 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up  I 
Getoar  new  CcBOe  book  be(ore 
you  buy  fence  for  Horae*.  Cat* 
tk.  Sbcep,  HoC&Ftnfcry.  Etc 

Atfo  LawQ  Fence  And  Gates  I 

Ve  mve.  jom  He  — ry   giic  yoo  Mieti  I 
portal MvferacFacKBar^BBaaiL  I 

THE  FKO'W%'  FE^rCF  V  WTire  CO.  CLBVEUWD.  OHIO  I 


^  w%  f)t  It  pavstokeep  bees  right  and  raise  jotu- 
I     ■  1 1     own  lonej.  BCTid  today  for  free  catalog 


m 


of  B€e  fiu^ipA>s  axkd  tample  oop;  of  tke 

American  Bee  Journal^  oldest  bee  paper 
io  America  and  hidMpeasable  to  the 

beekeeper. 

OAOANT  «  BORS.  BOX  2  fUMTLTOII,  tlLIMft. 


The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

(rains  students  ia  all  Unes ofvetertuary  work.  FacUlilee 
unexcelled.  For  calalopue,  addroae  Louia  A  Klein,  Deao. 
Dept.  B.  39th  aiul  \Voo41Ud<1  Ave..  Philadelphia. 

FOR  SALE— ?90  kw»  of  l»n<l  m*at>fe  fcr  Himhsr.  Mi      gooi  timte 

itandlnf  on  tmmt  uid  a  m«  mUl.cap«eitT  5000  ft-  prr 4my.  Ciiii  >amhm  builDMa. 

Cl<«' to  W,(t  I'otnt.  Cal.    Inquire  of  C.  W.  Nixon.  West  Poinl,  C*l. 

THOUSANDS,    all   br«*d«.    Money  HaJian. 

Profus<?Iy  illustrated  iustructive  matter. 
ProT.  S(]uab('".    I'roTtd^nce.  B.  I. 

4  BUGGY  WHEELS77.r.?.;S8V 

,With  RubtKT  Tires,Sl&i6.    Your  Whcela  BcrubbtTcd, 
\Sl0.  u>.   I  make  wtiOTte  9<  to  4  Id.  tread.  Tops, 
iShafts.  $?.I0;  R«pajr  WhealB.  |5.9Qc  Axl«ef2.ZS:  Wmf- 
f  on  Umbrella  free.    Boy  direct.  Aak  far  Cataloe  T 
SPLIT  HICKORY  WHEEL  CO..  SOT  F  6C  ClMlnnati.  OMa. 


PIGEONS 


Prevent 
Trouble 


Keep  stock  in  i 


'•mutiny  conAHion. 


25c.  50c,  $1 


Animal  Regulator 

is  Iho  worid'*  b«ft  conditiontT. 
50c,  $1.    PRATTS  HEAVE  CI  RE 
i»  absolutely  dependable.  60e,tl. 


"Your  money  back  If  It  falls'*  ■V^ 

Ouriiroilm-t.suriiiuii.i  l>y  .lenlericverywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
PhlladclphU  Chlca«o 
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Gray  Haired  Men 
Tell  of  Using 


EMP 


Cream  Separators 
A  Generation  Ago 

Elderly  people  who  read  this,  will 
think  of  their  first  EMPIRES,  pur- 
chased over  a  generation  ago  and 
since  replaced  with  modern  EM- 
PIRES. 

The  Recommendations  of  Old 
Friends  Are  Making  a  Vast 
Army  of  New  Friends. 

Quiet,  light  running  has  made 
EMPIRES  world  renowned. 

While  turning  a  properly 
cared    for    EMPIRE  at 
speed,  with  one  hand,  you 
can  hold  your  head  close  to 
the  EMPIRE,  place  your 
watch  to  your  ear 
with    your  other 
hand  and  hear  your 
watch  tick.  Prices 
$25  to  $150. 

Ask  For 

Free  Trial 

Exchange  your 
present  separa- 
tor in  part  pay- 
ment for  an 
EMPIRE.  Cat- 
alog 106  sent 
promptly  on  request. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.         Chicago,  III. 
Pocdanj.  Ore.       Torooto,  Ont.       Winnipeg,  Man. 


and  Save  Big  Money 


Send  for  amazing  low 
factory-price  on  genuine 
Edwards  Steel  Shingles. 
They  beat  wood  shingles 
an  a  yrepared  roofing  a 
MILE,  yet  cost  much  less. 
And  we  pay  freight  I 


Edwards 


STEEL 


are  guaranteed  rust-proof,  fire-proof,  licfhtning-proof  and 
•wecUher-proof^duQ  to  our  famoas  Tightcote  Process.  No 
painting,  no  patching,  no  hiring  mechanics— any  man  can 
quickly  lay  them.  Made  in  bi?  sheets  ready  to  put  on  over  old 
roof  or  sheathing.  Every  Edwards  roof  is  guarameed  against 
lightnin?  by  a  SIO.OOO  Guaranty  Bond.  Orer  100,000  Edwards 
roofs  in  U.  S.  Made  by  highest  fheet-metal  maker  in  the  world. 
Postal  sent  now  brings  Catalog  558  and  Special  Factoid 
Prices  by  retuT~n  mail.   Give  size  of  roof  if  you  can.  (88) 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  508-558  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


New 
Book  Free 


That's  the  only  land  of  lence  it 
paystobuj".  Get  ournew- book, 
convincing  proof  o  I  quality  and 
sensational  new  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

s  sold  directf  rora  f  actor>",  freight 
prepaid — 23  styles  to  choose  from — tor 
__  allpurposes.   Write  us  apostal^oic  tor  offer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.  42  e.  Maunee  ?t.  Adrian.Mich. 


ORIMAMEISJTAL  IRON  FEIVCE 

Strong,  darable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  of  patterns  for 
laWDS,  cburches,  cemeteriee,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logue and  apecialoffer.  Completelineof  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc, 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  221  HaSn  St.  Decatur,  Ind. 


Cheap  as  Wood^J^^^i.^ir^ 

Wenee*  Sell  direct,  shipping  to  users  only  at 
mamifactiirers*  prices,  wrtth  for  free  catalo& 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.,  971   10th  St.,  Terre  Hante,  Ind. 

"  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Designs — ^AU  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don't  bay  a  fence 
until  yon  get  onr  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Prifes. 

We  can  saTC  yon  money. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
437  North  St.,  Kobomo,  Ind. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaySf^"* 

^  4^  Ji  Buys  the  New  Butter-  ^, 

MM   flyJr.  No.l.  Lightmnning; 
easy  cleaning,  cloEe  sKim- 
fci^W  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts. 

"^^^^^^^^  P«r  hour.   Made  also  in  four  j  

lartrer  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  nerv. 

80  Pays' FreeTrial  own 

It  saves  in  cream.    Fostal  brines  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  "direct-from-factoty  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2260IWar«hall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


Harvey  Bolster  Spiiiys 


Iprevent  damage  to  egss.  garden  truck,  Iruits.  live  stock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  .Slalce  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 

■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  pric'^s— wagon  lasts! 

■  longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon| 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

I  If  not  at  dealer  s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 
I  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to  ' 
1  10,000  lbs.     Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
HARVEir  SPRING  CO..  72917ih  St..  Radoe,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


had  been  kept,  though  well  roofed  and 
bedded  with  straw,  was  open  and  cold. 

Afterward  I  had  a  large  sow  and  two 
smaller  hogs  which  I  let  out  of  the  pen  to 
give  them  exercise,  as  I  intended  to  keep 
them  through  the  winter.  The  weather  was 
warm  for  the  season,  and  the  wind  from  the 
southeast.  It  had  been  raining,  but  the 
rain  had  ceased.  They  were  so  overjoyed 
to  get  their  freedom  that  they  kept  on  the 
run  and  did  not  come  into  the  pen  at  feed- 
ing-time at  night.  It  turned  cold  during 
the  night,  and  the  wind  blew  through  an 
open  door  directly  on  the  sleeping  hogs. 

All  of  the  Afflicted  Animals  Lost  Flesh 

In  the  morning  they  did  not  come  out  of 
the  sleeping-apartment  to  eat.  The  two 
smaller  hogs  seemed  stiff  in  every  joint,  but 
managed  to  get  up  and  limp  out  to  eat. 
The  large  sow  when  driven  up  staggered 
and  fell,  got  up  and  staggered  out  to  the 
trough,  where  she  lay  several  days  refusing 
to  get  up  and  eating  nothing  during  that 
time,  but  finally  got  well. 

The  smaller  hogs,  not  being  afflicted  so 
badly,  got  well  soonest,  but  all  lost  flesh 
during  their  affliction.  Once  I  had  a  sow 
so  badly  oft'  she  could  not  be  driven,  nor 
helped  up,  but  I  rolled  her  over  every  day. 
She  would  not  eat  when  at  the  worst  stage, 
but  after  lying  four  or  five  days  without 
food  slowly  recovered.  More  sows  than 
hogs  have  been  afflicted  with  rheumatism, 
and  more  boars  than  geldings.  Some  sows 
seemed  more  liable  to  an  attack  of  lameness 
at  a  certain  period  of  their  pregnancy  than 
at  other  times,  but  did  not  lose  their  pigs. 

Once  I  had  a  lot  of  shoats  which,  on  ac- 
count of  deep  snow  and  cold  weather,  had 
been  confined  in  the  pen  for  several  weeks. 
They  were  so  healthy  and  strong  that  some 
of  them  at  feeding-time  would  stand  on  their 
hind  legs,  with  their  fore  feet  against  the 
side  of  the  pen  and  heads  up  looking  eagerly 
for  the  feed  to  come. 

What  Hog  Experts  Recommend  for 
Treatment 

When  the  snow  had  gone  there  came  a 
pleasant  day,  and  I  foolishly  turned  them 
all  out  to  exercise.  Full  of  strength  and 
joy,  they  kept  on  a  continual  run  all  day. 
Next  morning  none  of  them  would  leave 
their  beds  to  eat  breakfast  and  were  driven 
out  to  the  trough.  All  were  very  lame. 
Some  could  hardly  walk  at  all,  and  the  boar 
was  the  worst  of  any.  They  all  lost  flesh, 
but  eventually  all  recovered. 

Doctor  Law  says  :  "Rheumatism  in  swine 
owes  its  development  to  cold  and  wet.  cold 
drafts  and  disorders,  especially  of  the  di- 
gestive and  respiratory  organs,"  and  recom- 
mends for  treatment  physic  with  castor-oil. 

Doctor  Dadd  says  :  "Keep  the  animals  on 
a  boiled  diet,  which  should  be  given  warm. 
Remove  the  cause  by  avoiding  exposure  and 
filth,  and  physic  with  powdered  sulphur." 

Prof.  F.  D.  Coburn  says  ;  "A  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  to  each 
pig  once  or  twice  a  day  in  its  food.  The 
cod-liver  oil,  besides  curing  the  rheumatism, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  also  improves  the 
condition  wonderfully.  Provide  well-littered, 
warm  housing,  from  which  the  pigs  can 
emerge  into  the  yards  at  will.  Give  boiled 
or  steamed  food  and  sour  milk." 

None  of  the  doctors  agree  as  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  physic  to  be  given,  and  so 
we  may  conclude  any  kind  will  do  if  ad- 
ministered in  time. 


replaced.  The  tons  and  tons  of  rich,  dark, 
sticky  ooze  left  on  the  floors  of  dwellings,  on 
the  paved  streets  of  the  cities  and  which 
ruined  so  many  million  dollars'  worth  of 
merchants'  stock  are  typical  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  more  tons  which  were  car- 
ried away  to  settle  temporarily  in  the  river- 
bottoms  and  finally  to  reach  the  sea.  It  is 
lost  to  the  farmer  forever.  Future  genera- 
tions will  suffer  for  lack  of  it. 

How  the  Trees  Reduced  the  Damage 

Were  it  not  for  the  trees  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  the  losses  would  have  been  even 
greater,  but  every  tree  was  a  sentinel  to  stop 
a  small  portion  of  the  flood.  The  trees 
which  were  on  the  true  banks  of  the  rivers 
were,  during  the  flood,  from  one-third  to 
one-half  way  to  the  center  of  the  stream. 
Every  tree  ^stopped  some  of  the  debris, 
checked  the  velocity  of  the  water  somewhat 
and  thus  tended  to  check  the  erosion. 

Had  there  been  more  large  trees  along  the 
banks  of  all  the  rivers  and  levees  the  damage 
from  flood  wovtld  have  been  much  reduced. 

What  Can  be  Learned  from  the  Flood 

The  effect  of  the  rain  on  farm  property 
in  general  is  noteworthy.  Orchards  and 
woodlots  were  not  washed  to  any  noticeable 
extent  even  on  very  hilly  ground.  Corn- 
stubble  was  washed  severely  on  hilly  ground, 
but  unharmed  on  gentle  slopes  and  level 
land.  Spring-plowed  ground  was  badly 
washed  where  there  was  even  very  slight 
slope.  The  lowlands  were  for  the  most  part 
benefited  by  the  sediment.  Some  standing 
water  apparently  killed  a  small  amount  of 
wheat  and  alfalfa,  and  some  of  these  crops 
were  also  covered  by  sediment.  The  only 
loss  will  be  the  cost  of  replanting. 

Wire  fences  stood  the  flood  much  better 
than  wooden  fences.  Woven-wire  fences 
came  through  in  better  condition  than 
barbed  wire. 

Outside  of  the  district  actually  flooded  the 
-  roads  were  in  excellent  condition  one  week 
after  the  rain  had  ceased.  Macadam  roads 
were  exceptionally  good,  and  when  oiled 
were  perfect.  Gravel  and  dirt  roads  were 
somewhat  washed,  but  were,  nevertheless,  in 
fairly  good  condition. 

Poultry  and  swine  houses  on  low  ground 
were  made  damp  and,  in  some- cases,  unin- 
habitable. 

The  warm  weather  following  the  rain  re- 
sulted, as  this  is  written,  April  7th,  in  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  winter  wheat,  alfalfa 
and  pasture. 

Farm  conditions  through  Ohio  and  north- 
ern Kentucky  are  in  general  promising,  and 
crop  prospects  are  good.  From  present  ap- 
pearances all  crops  will  be  normal  and  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  1912. 


Lock  Joint  ia 
Water-tight 


Crop  rotation  should  be  so  managed  that 
it  will  sustain  the  greatest  number  of  live 
stock,  which  will  mean  a  double  profit  from 
the  soil  while  building  it  up  and  increasing 
its  value. 


The  Ohio  Valley  Flood 
and  1913  Crops 

[continued  from  page  5] 

flood  district  the  loss  of  life  among  farmers 
and  their  families  was  very  small,  if  any. 

Of  the  eighty  thousand  persons  seeking 
aid  and  homes,  the  number  of  farmers  is 
also  small,  though  classified  figures  on  this 
subject  cannot  be  had.  Probably  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  farm  families  in  the  flood 
district  were  made  homeless. 

The  Percentage  of  Farm  Property  Affected 

The  investigation  revealed  the  surprising 
fact  that  the  rains  did  no  unusual  damage  to 
farm  property  compared  with  other  spring 
rains,  and  the  damage  by  flood  was  confined 
entirely  to  property  in  the  path  of  the  flood. 
Bridges  of  concrete  and  steel,  towns,  build- 
ings, live  stock, "farm  implements  and  every- 
thing movable  suffered  alike.  Nothing  could 
resist  the  swift  rush  of  the  waters.  But  the 
percentage  of  flooded  farms  was  small,  some- 
where between  one  tenth  and  one  half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  all  the  farms  in  the  States 
affected,  particularly  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  extent  of  injury  to  the  damaged 
farms  ranges  from  a  negligible  quantity  to  a 
seventy  per  cent,  loss,  not  over  that,  as  the 
land  is  still  there. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  all  the 
farm  buildings  and  improvements  damaged 
will  be  rebuilt  or  replaced.  Over  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  in  the  path  of  the  flood 
were  considered  by  their  neighbors  as  fairly 
well-to-do  and  financially  able  to  make  a 
fresh  start  and  repair  their  losses  at  once. 

The  loss  of  soil  can  of  course  never  be 


Protect  Your 
Buildings 
under 
Roofs  of 
Steel 

Roofs  that  are  fire-proof,  lightning- 
proof,  weather-proof,  heat  and  cold- 
proof.  Roofs  that  give  clean  water 
for  your  cistern. 

Steel  Shingles 

"We  Pay  the  Freight" 

They  make  the  most  economical 
roof  you  can  buy.  Easier  and  quicker 
to  lay  than  wood  shingles,  cost  no 
more,  last  longer,  always  look  bet- 
ter, and  are  free  from  repair  costs. 
Do  not  rot,  curl,  buckle,  crack,  drop 
off  nor  spring  out  of  shape. 

Lock  joint  is  absolutely  water- 
tight, and  allows  for  expansion;  nail 
heads  are  protectedfrom  the  weather. 

Our  galvanized  shingles  are  not 
painted — you  see  just  what  you  buy. 

Every  shingle  is  absolutely  guaian- 
teed  to  be  equal  to  sample.  There  is 
no  better  roofing  nor  siding  for  any 
building. 

Kanneberg  Steel  Shingles  come 
singly,  eight  to  a  sheet,  or  in  clusters 
on  one  sheet  5  ft.  x  2  ft.  Special 
nails  sent  free. 

Send  for  Catalog 

showing  designs,  sizes  and  styles.  Ask 
for  sample  shingles  and  get  our  rock- 
bottom  prices  on  them  and  on  cor- 
rugated  roofing  and  sidingr.  We 
sell  direct  and  save  you  middle-  ^* 
man's  profit.  Orders  shipped  ^  Kannebtrg 
the  day  received  and  we  pay   A      Canton,  0. 


y 


freight. 


KANNEBERG  ROOFING  &  > 
CEILING  CO. 

EnMished  1886  ^ 
44  Douglas  Street    ^  Name 
Canton,  Ohio  ^ 

Address  ... 


^  Send  catalog 
'  and  sample 
shingle  to 


Three  cows  and  a 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


DE  LAVAL 

will  make  more  money  thsoi 
four  cows  with  gravity  setting 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  cow  owners  have  already  proved 
this  statement ;  any  experienced  dairyman  will  verify  it  for  you. 

With  such  a  big  saving  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  any  cow 
owner  should  try  to  get  along  without  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

If  you  are  selling  cream  or  making  butter,  and  have  no  sepa- 
rator, or  else  an  inferior  machine,  we  know  if  we  could  put  a 
De  Laval  on  your  place  we  would  be  doing  you  a  personal  favor. 

If  you  haven't  a  separator  don't  make  the  mistake  of  starting 
with  a  "  cheap  "  or  inferior  machine.  When  you  do  buy  a  sepa- 
rator— as  sooner  or  later  you  surely  will — be  sure  to  get  the  best 
—the  De  Laval. 

Remember,  you  can't  make  money  by  trying  to  save  money 
in  the  purchase  price  of  a  cream  separator.  A  De  Laval  costs 
only  a  little  more  than  the  cheapest  and  will  save  you  twice  as 
much  and  last  five  to  ten  times  as  long  as  other  separators. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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Sears 

Roebuck 
^  Co.  Want 

to  Send  You 
This  Book  of 
Vehicle  Bargains 

Before  you  bny  a  buggy,  surrey,  wagon  or 
vehicle  of  any  kind,  send  a  postal  for  the 
color  illustrated  Sears-Roebuck  Bargain  Book 
of  Vehicles. 

Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with 
others,  then  buy  where  you  get  the  most  for 
every  dollar.     Prove  to  yourself  that  vou 

Save  $3522  to  $5022 

when  you  buy  from  us.  And  remember, 
the  Sears  -  Roebuck  repntation  for  fair 
and  square  dealing  and  the  Sears-Roebuck 
gaarantee  of  "ijerfect  satisfaction  or  money 
back"  makes  this  the  safest  place  in  the  world 
to  send  your  order.  Send  us  a  postal  today. 
Please  ask  for  Vehicle  Book  No.  72F63, 
Address 

Seeu's,  Roebuck  andCo.,  Chicago 


is  our  remarkably 
low  price  for  this 
Metal  Auto  Seat 
Buggy.  Over  49,000 
sold.  Others  ask 
S35.00  to  S50.00 
more* 


\  1 

I      Poultry-Raising  | 

Raising  Wild  Ducks 

By  Laurence  Grand 

WHETHER  raising  wild 
clucks  is  profitable  from  a 
financial    standpoint    is  a 
question.    But  they  sell  at  as  high 
a  price  as  any ;  I  get  seventy-five 
cents  apiece,  and  if  they  are  scarce 
I  get  one  dollar. 
I  live  in  the  river  country  in  Illinois  where 
wild  ducks  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  sea- 
son, and  our  start  came  from  a  nest  of  eggs. 
We  change  our  drakes  every  two  years. 

Wild  Ducks  are  Good  Layers 

The  wild  duck  is  a  prolific  layer,  but  until 
nearly  time  to  set  they  will  lay  anyvrhere 
they  happen  to  be.  in  the  road  or  in  the 
bams.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  we 
look  for  the  eggs,  which  are  of  very  fine 
flavor. 

I  can  raise  the  ducks  without  a  mother,  by 
hatching  the  eggs  in  the  incubator,  but  when 
running  the  incubator  with  duck  eggs  the 
per  cent,  of  moisture  must  be  very  much 
higher  than  for  even  tame  duck  eggs.  Never 
wash  one  of  the  eggs,  no  matter  how  dirty 


I  IPF  kll  I  PD  Llcecil,  strongest 
LlOt.  niLLLn  lice  killlus  com- 
pound made.  Worts  like  magic.  Sivnply 
put  a  few  drops  in  nests  and  hang  bottle 
in  coop.  Powerful  evaporating  vapors  go 
into  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices,  Xo 
painting,  spraying  or  dusting.  Easy  to 

 use.  Circularfree.  Pound  bottle  prepaid 

jS^'KS^^^  5«c.  Moneybactif Itfails,  Agentswanted 
'^^^-'■^     W.  H.MetxgerCo.,  No.  3S,  Quincy,  III. 


Unimproved,cut  over.  Pine  Lands.M' 


Wayne  county. 
~":3si  ssippi. 

For  Oenerril  Farming,    Slockraisin J,  elc.  Klevate<i.    G'jod  Water. 
"0  tier  acre  and  up.     Address         Kiibom.  Mobile,  .*.iabama 


Wild  Mallards — drake  to  the  right,  duck 
to  the  left 

it  is,  for  it  will  not  be  likely  to  hatch.  I 
never  keep  over  a  dozen  wild  ducks  through 
the  winter  unless  a  large  number  of  eggs 
has  been  ordered  ahead.  I  get  $1  a  dozen 
for  the  gray  Mallard  duck  eggs,  and  $1.50 
a  dozen  for  the  black  Mallard  eggs. 

Wild  Ducks  are  Good  Mothers 

The  hens  are  apt  to  steal  their  nests,  but 
you  need  not  worry  about  losing  the  ducks, 
for  the  mother  will  come  up  to  the  porch 


■No  mom  repair  Mils 
m  m  Roof  " 


Think  of   the  money  you 
could  have  saved  if  j'our  build- 
ings had  been  covered  with  a 
roofing-  that  never  had  to  be  coated, 
graveled  or  repaired!    You'll  never 
have  to  spend  a  cent  for  coating  or 
repairs  if  you  use 


It  is  the  cheapest-per-year  roofing  on  the  market. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  mineral  throughout— layer  upon  layer  of  pure 
Asbestos  (rock)  fibres  everlastingly  cemented  together  with  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt — ^literally  a  sheet  of  pliable  stone.  Contains  no  perishable  substance. 
Has  been  in  service  on  hundreds  of  buildings  for  over  a  quarter  century  and 
is  sound  today.  ■,    xr  j 

Keeps  buildings  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  and  affords  perfect 
fire  protection.  Anyone  can  apply  it.  Don't  take  a  substitute.  Our  nearest 
Branch  will  ship  direct  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  it.  Write  today  for 
sample  and  Book  No .  2560. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


T  P*Ot  

Manotacturers  OF  Asbestos  flCfiSSiTn^ 
AND  Magnesia  Products  '^^^hSi*^^ 

ChloMfO  Detioll  Loobrnie  Nf  York 

CioclnDalt  iDdianipoIb  Milwaake«  Omaha 

Cleceland  Kansas  Clly  Minneapolis  Plilladelphh 

Dallas  Los  AngelM  New  Orleans  Piltsburgh 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED  1964 

Toronto  Monlreal  Winnipeg  Vancom. 


AU.any 
Baltimore 
B^tna 
Buffalo 


Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
Electrical  Sopplibs,  Etc. 

San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St  LooIs 
Syncoss 


/-Strength 


rect-Cost  Les« 


Tf/AN 


This  is  (he  slandirdlawa  fence  of  America — the  fence  oi  Qoalily  aod 
Economy.    Gives  the  home  pctmassnt  proicciion  aod  makes  the  ground  look  aiiraciire  and  prosperooi. 

CYCLONE  LAWN  FCNCE,  is  made  of  the  best  quality,  large,  hcarily  galranized,  tustprool 
wire,  worcn  by  the  exclusive  Cyclone  sar /too/ method.  Easy  to  put  up— sell  adjuiline  to  uneven  eiouod— 
may  be  erected  on  wood  or  iron  posts.    Made  io  many  patterns. 

yiCTOK  FARM  GATE  i.  heavily  galvanized  and  built  different  from  any 
other.    You  can  raise  II  to  any  positjon  and  it  stai-s  there;  automatic  lock  is  absolutely  stock  proof.  Sirone 
tubular  steel  frames;  Fabric  of  heavy  rusl-pioof  wiic  held  firm  by  stretcher  bar;  oo  holes  to  wcatcn  frame 
Cataloe-  Free.    Wrile  today.     CYCLONE,  FENCE  CO..     .     Depl.68     WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


and  promenade  in  front  of  you  with  her 
babies,  of  which  she  is  very  proud. 

Feeding  the  young  ducks  is  a  problem, 
for  many  things  do  not  agree  with  them. 
Coarse  ground  feed,  do'  at  first  and  then 
wet  or  dry,  gives  the  best  results.  Feed 
sparingly,  and  give  them  water  often,  but 
not  enough  at  a  time  to  let  them  swim  in  it. 
I  shut  the  little  ducks  up,  but  have  a  pen 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  get  plenty  of 
grass,  and  the  mother  <;an  jump  over  the 
boards.  Do  not  handle  the  little  ducks  any 
more  than  enough  to  make  them  tame. 

Wild  ducks  raised  on  the  farm  do  not  have 
the  fishy  taste  that  spoils  the  flavor  of  the 
ones  shot. 

We  have  no  trouble  whatever  with  the 
wild  ducks  that  we  raise  flying  away.  But 
the  hunters  will  shoot  them  if  they  can. 
The  wild  ducks  do  not  wander  far  from  the 
house  at  any  time,  and  at  the  first  sound  of 
a  gun  we  call  them,  and  they  come  at  once. 

Nearly  all  farmers  who  raise  ducks  here 
in  Illinois  sell  them  to  the  hunters. 

I  do  not  consider  them  especially  profit- 
able, but  every  farmer  should  raise  enough 
so  as  to  have  Mallard  duck  whenever  he 
wants  it,  for  the  meat  is  excellent. 


Lime-Sulphur  as  a  Poultry- 
House  Spray 

By  F.  M.  Sherman 
CEVERAL  years  ago,  while  spraying  the 
orchard,  the  thought  struck  me,  "Why 
not  spray  the  chicken-house?"  So  when 
through  in  the  orchard  we  went  into  the 
yards,  using  the  same  strength  solution  as 
had  been  applied  to  the  orchard.  The  ma- 
chine forced  the  solution  into  every  crack 
and  crevice  in  the  entire  building,  doing  a 
decidedly  more  effective  job  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

Should  a  bit  of  lime-sulphur  reach  Mr. 
Mite  or  his  cousin,  Mr.  Chicken-Louse,  you 
will  not  need  to  lose  any  more  sleep  or 
worry  in  the  least  as  to  the  future  depreda- 
tions he  will  commit.  Not  only  that,  but 
should  the  solution  come  in  contact  with 
any  lar\'3e  or  nits  they  will  never  produce 
a  live  mite.  So  you  not  only  clean  out  the 
present  pests,  but  eradicate  most  of  the 
crop  of  future  trouble,  at  the  same  time_ 
disinfecting  the  premises  thoroughly. 

How  to  Make  5-5-50  Lime-Sulphur 

We  usually  make  our  solution  at  home,  as 
it  is  not  only  stronger,  but  much  cheaper. 
Should  you  wish  to  use  a  considerable 
amount,  take  five  pounds  of  lime  and  slake 
well,  add  five  pounds  of  sulphur  and  enough 
water  to  fill  a  large  kettle  reasonably  full. 
We  find  a  twenty-gallon  kettle  about  right. 
Bring  the  solution  to  a  boil,  and  keep  it 
up  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  solution  is  a 
brownish  black ;  to  this,  add  enough  water 
to  make  fifty  gallons,  and  your  solution  is 
ready.  It  is  strong  enough  to  kill  any 
chicken  pest.  This  is  what  is  generally 
called  the  S-S-50  solution. 

We  soon  discovered,  when  using  the 
sprayer,  that  if  the  solution  came  in  direct 
contact  with  the  skin  it  caused  most  dis- 
agreeable burns,  much  more  distressing  than 
any  direct  application  of  heat.  This  is 
avoided  by  thoroughly  covering  the  hands 
with  tallow.  When  we  are  working  in  the 
orchard  for  any  length  of  time  we  always 
apply  tallow  to  our  faces  also. 


"Mother"  Bantam  Rooster 

By  A.  E.  Vandervort 
pOULTRYMEN  see  many  curiosities,  but 

here  is  an  exceptional  one.  A  breeder 
in  a  neighboring  town  had  a  Buff  Cochin 
hen  that  became  broody  the  fore  part  of 
August,  but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season  he  did  not  care  to  set  her,  so 
broke  her  up. 

Her  mate,  a  Buff  Bantam  rooster,  at  once 
took  possession  of  the  nest,  occupying  it 
steadUy  from  morning  until  night  tor  three 
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days.  To  be  sure  that  he  meant  business 
a  china  egg  was  placed  under  him.  Still  he 
continued  to  set,  so  some  eggs  were  placed 
under  him.  This  was  on  August  17th.  and 
six  eggs  were  placed  under  him.  He  sat 
as  steadily  as  an  old  hen,  and  on  September 
~th  five  of  the  six  eggs  hatched.  As  a 
"mother"  he  proved  very  successful,  raising 
c\cry  one  of  the  five  chicks.  He  was  a 
grtat  curiosity  to  the  many  who  saw  him, 
with  his  five  children. •caring  for  them  even 
better  than  nn  old  hen  and  crowing  as 
proudly  as  any  cock. 


When  You 
Buy  Farm 
Implements 
Look  for 
This 

  Trade  Mark 

Write  today  for  Free  Booklets  on 
BEST  EVER  PLOWS  with  Acme 

Steel  Shares.  Guaranteed  not  to  break. 
FLYENG  DUTCHMAN  PLANTERS. 

The  World's  Best.    Now  $35.00  in 

Middle  West 
MONITOR  DRILLS.  10%  greater 

yield  with  less  seed.     Even  depth — 

even  covering — uniform  growth. 

McDonald  pitless  scales. 

Requires  no  pit — can't  freeze.  Used  for 
U.  S  Mails. 
MANDT  WAGONS.  Built  to  give 
hard  service  for  a  lifetime. 

adriance  binders  and 

MOWERS.  Lightest  Draft— Easiest 
handled.  A  record  of  50  years  satis- 
factory service. 

MOLINE  and  FLYING  DUTCH- 
MAN SPREADERS.  Low  down 
— light  draft — short  turn. 

Write  today  stating  what  Free  Booklet  yoa  want 
The  above  line  manufactured  only  by 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  42,     MOLINE,  ILL. 

Branches  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  European  Countries 
Sold  by  Dealers  everywhere. 


Make  More  Money 
Out  Of  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Don't  let  your  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables 
go  to  waste.  Can  them,  the  same  as  a  large 
canning  factory.  Small  investment,  big  profits. 
Easy  to  build  up  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own.  on  the  farm  with  STAHL 

Canning  Outfits 

Made  in  all  sizes.  Prices 
S4j20up.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Over  100,000  in  use.  I  fur- 
nish everything'  needed  to 
make  a  complete  canning 
factory  on  the  farm.  I 
will  send  yoa  my  great 
Canners  Book  Free.  De- 
scribes Canners  and  How 
Big  Profits  Are  Being 
Uade.  Write  today.  Now, 

F.  S.  STAHL,    Box  583        QUINCY,  OX. 


s|00to$300 

Leam  to  b 
man  or  a 
f  Will 

Writeforb 
offer  and  h 
C.  A.  COEY, 
Dept.  178 

P«r  Month  Easily  Made  in  th« 

AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 

e  a  chauffeur,  repairman,  auto  sales- 
demonstrator.    First  Lesson  Free. 
GfVe  Vou  a  SO  H.  P.  Coey  Flyer 
Without  a  Cent  in  Cash 
igfree  catalogue  telling  about  this  great 
ow  you  can  have  steady  work  all  year. 
Pres.,  C  K  COEY'S  SCHOOL  OF  MOTMiIHG. 

1424-26  Michigan  Ave.,  CNcaga 

^Direct  from 
Factory  to  Horse 

Biggest  and  best  Catalog  of  Vehic' 
Harness  and  Accessories  published. 

C^MFSared  oo  this  ttp-lo-date  baggy 
m  shows  bow  Morra;  saves 

SlupE>e<]  direct  fim  fac- 
toiT-  4  weeks'  rojul  trwL 
2  rears' c'liar&nteO'  Get 
the  Morrar  Book  before 
yoa  bar.  Poetal  will  brios 
It-     Investigmte  oar  claims, 

Write  for  it  toddy. 
The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.Co.  S35  5th  Ave.Cinclnnati.O, 


Try  Them  30  Days  ^ 

Send  us  measure  of  wagon  skeins  and 
we'll  ship  you  a  set  of  Empire  Stee!  wheels 
to  fit— so  that  you  may  prove  that  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

End  Drudgery  of  High  LIHIng  And 
Save  25%  of  The  Draft 

If  not  satisfied  after  testin^r  30  days,  return  tbem  at 
our  expense  your  trial  costs  nothinvr.  Write  toda>'  for 
Empire  wheel  book  and  (ree  trial  olter.  also  ask  about 

.intTvductorv  offer  on  I9J.1  Empire  Handy  H'ajronj. 

IeMPIRE  MFC.  COMPANY,   Ba<  968,  Quiacy,  UC 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writine  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 
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"  FOR-. 
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$1.2QPER  GALLON— DELIVERED  FREE^ 

Century  House  Paint  made  in  all  colors,  in  1 
gallon  cans,  only  $1.20  per  gallon. 
Century  Barn  Paint,  Red,  Grar  or  Green, 
fjllon  cans,  only  65c  per  gallon. 
Freight  Paid  on  orders  of  6  eallons  or  more  to  any  sta- 
tion east  ot  the  Rocky  Momtomi.  except  N.  &  S.  Dak.. 
Colo.,  N.  ilex. ,  Tex.,  Okl5. .  Mit«..  Ala..  La..  G».  and 
Fla.    DellTtrcd  Free  to  tbeae  atatea 
forSc  more  per  gallon. 
TheBO  prices  tuT  4  weeks  only — order 
I  now.    Satisfaction  ttaaraoteed. 
Reference:So.l\\.  Nai'l.  Bank. 
Cataloitand  Color  Card  Free.  j 
CKSTOKY  MFG.  CO.%  A 
Dept.    JIH   F.BSt  St.  Loais.  111.  jO 
or  Dept   2!kt  JiXI  Fillb  Ave.. 
Bb»    Kew  York  Cit)  . 
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BROWNIE 

No.  3 


PICTURES 


You  can  make  good  pictures 
with  a  Brownie  Camera. 

Made  by  Kodak  workmen  in  the 
Kodak  factories,  the  Brownies  axe 
efficient,  durable,  practical.  Made  on 
the  Kodak  plan,  they  are  simple. 

Take  for  instance  the  No.  3  Brownie. 
It  is  substantially  made  in  every  de- 
tail. Though  it  makes 3%x4:j4  pictures, 
no  focusing  is  required.  It's  always 
ready.  It  has  a  carefully  tested  menis- 
cus achromatic  lens;  is  fitted  with  the 
Eastman  Rotary  shutter  for  snap  shots 
and  time  exposures,  and  with  a  set  of 
three  stops.  There  are  two  finders;  one 
for  vertical  and  one  for  horizontal  ex- 
posiu-es,  and  two  tripod  sockets.  It 
loads  in  dayhght  with  Kodak  film  car- 
tridges for  four,  six  or  twelve  exposures. 
The  covering  is  a  tasteful  and  durable 
imitUtion  leather,  the  metal  parts  are 
heavily  nickeled.    Price,  S4.00. 

With  a  Kodak  or  Brownie  no  dark 
room  is  required  for  any  part  of  the 
work— loading,  unloading,  developing 
or  printing.  You  can  readily  finish 
your  own  pictm'es  or  can  safely  send 
the  film  cartridges  by  mail  to  a  pro- 
fessional finisher. 

You  can  make  good  pictures  with  a 
Brownie. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers,  or  by  mail. 

EAST^IAN  KODAK  CO. 

3S2  State  Street      ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


WHOLESALE 
and  RETAIL 

Freight  Paid  On  The  Celebrated 


INTURY 


mf£ 

COS. 


Roofing 


Indestructible  by  Heat,  Cold,  Sun  or  Rain 
AVARR.43iX£D   FOK  15  TEARS 

1-  Plf,  35  lbs.  10$  Eqiiare  feet,  $1.10  per  roll. 

2-  Ply,  45  lbs.  108  square  ieet,    1.30  per  roll. 

3-  Ply,  55  lbs.  108  square  feet,   i.30  per  roil. 

OeHvored  Free  to  any  station  east  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tains except  Tex.,  Okla.,  Colo.  N.D.,  S.  D..  Wyo.. 
Mont..  N.M.,  La.,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on 
orders  of  three  rolls  or  more.  Special  prices  to 
these  States  on  request.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Reference  —  Southern  Illinois  Nat'lBank. 
Write  us  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Terms  Cash,  Address, 

CENTURY    MANUFACTURING  CO., 

DEPT.  274,    East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  or 
DEPT.  274,   200  FiHh  Ave.,  New  York  Clfy. 


9c  PER  FOOT 

I  Best  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

I  A  better  conductor  than  required  by  In- 
I  sarance  Companies,  System  complete  with 
I  full  directions  for  installing.  Ko  agents. 

Ymi  get  wholesale  price. 
Buy  Direct— On  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 
Pay  after  you  are  satisfied.   Oar  Rods  are 
[  securely  protecting  thousands  of  farm  homes 
I  and  will  protect  yours.    Write  postal  for 
[  FREE  book  on  lightning  protection.  Tells 

plainW  just  the  facts  you  will  be  inter- 

ested  "in.  Ask  for  it  today. 

I  Hie  J*  A*  Scott  Compasy 

Dept.  F2.  Detroit.  Mich. 


GUARANTEED 

For  5  and  7  Years 

I  sell  at  factory  prices.  Yon  save 
dealer's  profit.  I  mix  fresh  paint 
for  each  order — it  is  ready  to  use.  I 
pay  the  freight  on  6  gallons  or  over. 
Yoa  may  try  2  gallons  ont  of  your 
order;  if  not  satisfactory,  return  the 
balance,  and  get  all  your  money  back. 
Instmctions  how  to  paint  with  each 
order.  Write  today  for  Free  paint 
book  and  color  cards.  Don't  buy  stale 
paint  with  no  life  in  it.  Buy  Fresh 
Made -to -Order  Guaranteed  paints 
from 

0.  L.  CHASE,  The  Pa'mtman,  Inc. 

Department  1 0 
1220-1224  Liggett  Building 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Agents  Wanted— Write  Me. 
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GARDENING 

"By  T.  Greiner 


A  Matter  of  Taste 

ENDIVE  is  freely  offered  in  our  city 
markets,  and  many  people  like  it  for 
salad  when  lettuce  is  not  to  be  had.  I 
prefer  lettuce  almost  any  time,  and  try  to 
have  a  nearly  constant  supply  by  sowing 
seed  often. 

I  feel  guilty  of  neglect,  however,  when  I 
fail  to  sow  a  little  endive-seed.  The  right 
time  is  in  May,  June  or  July,  according  to 
time  you  want  to  use  the  plants.  Try  to 
secure  some  endive-plants  from  a  near 
market-gardener  who  is  well  recommended. 

Select  a  rich  spot  in  the  garden,  and 
make  the  rows  a  foot  apart.  The  plants  in 
the  row  may  stand  ten  to  twelve  inches 
apart.  Stir  the  soil  around  the  plants  fre- 
quently, and  they  will  grow  briskly. 

When  large  enough  so  that  they  will  touch 
or  overlap  in  the  rows,  blanch  them  by 
gathering  the  leaves  together  and  tying 
them  over  the  heart  of  the  plant.  In  less 
than  two  weeks'  time  they  should  be 
blanched  enough  for  use.  You  can  easily 
have  good  endive  if  you  want  it. 


Also  Weed  Early 

Weeding  is  done  easily  and  more  quickly 
before  the  weeds  are  making  much  of  a  show 
and  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  do 
much  damage.  Let  the  weeds  once  get 
large,  and  it  will  be  a  tedious  and  disagree- 
able job  to  clean  them  out  of  the  rows. 

The  few  scattering  radish-plants,  which  I 
usually  try  to  secure  by  mixing  a  very  few 
radish-seeds  with  the  beet,  carrot  and  onion 
seed,  show  the  exact  location  of  the  rows 
of  these  vegetables  a  week  after  sowing.  If 
the  soil  is  dry  on  top  and  perhaps  a  little 
baked,  I  go  over  the  rows  promptly  with  my 
hand  wheel-hoe,  running  it  pretty  close  to 
the  row  of  plants,  thus  breaking  the  crust 
and  incidentally  destroying  the  weeds  that 
may  also  have  already  started.  This  process 
is  repeated  about  a  week  after,  and  all  weeds 
remaining  in  the  rows  are  pulled  up  by  hand 
or  cut  out  with  a  hand  weeder. 


Now  for  Thinning 

The  most  important,  and  often  the  most 
neglected  job  we  have  to  look  after  at  this 
time  in  the  garden  is  the  proper  thinning  of 
the  plants  in  the  rows  of  lettuce,  radishes, 
beets,  carrots,  kohl-rabi,  onions  and  various 
other  things  that  are  started  from  seed  sown 
in  rows. 

Most  of  us  use  seed  more  freely  anyway 
than  is  necessary  or  advisable.  We  do  it 
usually  to  make  sure  of  a  full  stand.  But 
better  have  breaks  and  vacancies  here  and 
there  in  the  rows  than  have  your  plants 
overcrowded.  In  short,  thin  early,  and  thin 
thoroughly. 


Tomato  Troubles 

Our  tomatoes  in  the ^  field  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  leaf-blight,  or  mildew,  which 
works  from  the  lower  leaves  up.  The  leaves 
turn  yellow,  then  brown  and  shrivel  or  dry 
away.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  if 
thoroughly  done,  will  check  the  spread  of 
this  disease.  Usually  we  manage  to  get  the 
full  crop  on  mildly  affected  plants. 

More  fatal  to  affected  plants,  but  fortu- 
nately more  rare  here,  is  the  bacterial  blight 
which  attacks  tomato  and  potato  vines  and 
kills  them  in  short  order.  I  have  never 
found  a  remedy  for  it.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  plants  are  ordinarily  taken  in 
this  manner.  It  is  not  a  serious  trouble  of 
tomatoes  with  us. 


Fertilizers  Good  for  Melons 

Here  in  western  New  York,  where  we 
have  so  much  trouble  to  get  melons  to 
mature,  the  use  of  phosphate  fertilizers  can 
always  be  recommended.  I  use  acid  phos- 
phate, preferably  mixed  with  the  stable  ma- 
nure. If  the  soil  is  already  quite  rich  from 
clover-sod  plowed  under,  or  previous  appli- 
cations of  farm  manures,  apply  the  phos- 
phate separately,  broadcasting  after  plowing. 

It  can  also  be  used  in  the  hills,  being 
worked  into  the  soil  with  the  hoe  or  culti- 
vator. I  have  at  times  used  bone-meal  as  a 
hill  application  for  melons  and  cucumbers, 
or  bone-meal  and  tobacco-dust,  about  half 
and  half.  Tobacco-dust  is  readily  obtainable 
in  the  tobacco-growing  regions  and  is  rich 
in  potash.  Its  free  use  has  a  tendency  to 
repulse  some  of  the  worst  insect  pests  of 
melons  and  other  vines,  such  as  flea-beetle 
and  cucumber-beetle. 


Pruning  Currant  and  Goose- 
berry Bushes 

The  best  fruit  on  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  is  grown  on  canes  not  over  three 
years  old,  and  preferably  on  lower  portions 


of  the  canes,  not  at  the  very  tips.  For  these 
reasons  we  remove  some  of  the  oldest  canes 
in  our  annual  pruning.  Three  to  five  good 
canes  on  a  bush  are  better  than  more,  but 
some  judgment  is  required  to  do  the  cutting 
just  right,  according  to  the  condition  of  each 
individual  bush  or  plantation. 

I  also  cut  each  cane  back  somewhat,  es- 
pecially the  tall  ones,  removing  more  or  less 
of  the  tip.  English  gooseberries  are  some- 
times grown  in  tree  form.  I  have  them. 
The  wood  of  course  cannot  be  renewed,  and 
the  tree  will  not  hold  out  for  as  many  years 
as  if  grown  in  bush  form. 

When  gooseberries  make  much  wood 
growth,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  consider- 
able thinning  and  opening  up  in  the  center, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  a  chance  to 
gather  the  fruit  without  getting  our  hands 
scratched.    Always  remove  the  oldest  wood. 


How  I  Raise  Early  Vegetables 

By  W.  F.  Henderson 

CTARTING  plants 
under  glass  is  an 
old  story,  but  a  sim- 
ple way  of  pro- 
tecting them  from 
the  frosts  and  cold 
incident  to  early 
spring  is  not  so  well 
known.  I  take  boards  five  or  six  feet  long 
and  eight  to  twelve  inches  wide  and  nail 
them  together,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

With  these  covers  I  protect  tender  or 
newly  set  plants  during  heavy  or  cold  rains 
and  on  cold  days  and  nights.  I  use  them 
to  hurry  along  corn,  beans  and  squashes,  or 
anything  early  and  tender.  When  the  cov- 
ers are  no  longer  needed  I  draw  the  three 
nails  which  were  not  driven  home  and  either 
use  the  boards  for  other  purposes  or  store 
them  away  until  next  spring. 
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The  Barn-Swallow 

By  H.  W.  Weisgerber 

O  DOUBT  the  most  of  my  readers  have 


seen  club-swingers  perform  or  have  done 
some  Indian-club  swinging  themselves.  If  so, 
they  know  that  every  motion  is  one  of 
graceful  curves,  that  there  are  no  angles 
or  sharp  turns  in  the  various  movements. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  barn-swallow's  flight. 
It  is  the  most  graceful  of  any  bird.  There 
is  not  a  sharp  turn,  angle  or  false  movement 
in  it,  for  it  is  composed  of  the  most  graceful 
curv  es  and  turns  imaginable. 

They  wheel  to  right  or  left,  dip  to  the 
earth  and  rise  skyward,  but  all  on  well- 
rounded  turns. 

They  fly  swiftly,  but  always  slow  down 
before  making  a  curve,  so  as  to  avoid  mak- 
ing a  sharp  turn.  And  thus  they  fly  hour 
after  hour,  either  on  pleasure  bent  or  in 
"hawking''  for  flying  insects. 

And  withal  they  seem  so  happy  with  their 
lot,  for  they  are  always  uttering  their  joyous 
twittering  notes  as  they  navigate  the  air. 


But  while  they  are  such  tireless  fliers  and 
perform  so  gracefully,  they  are  very  awk- 
ward when  on  their  feet ;  in  fact,  they  can 
scarcely  stand  at  all,  and  flounder  about, 
using  their  wings^a  great  deal  to  help  keep 
themselves  up  while  they  are  gathering  the 
soft  mud  pellets  of  which  they  build  their 
nests  upon  the  timbers  inside  the  barn. 

Their  food  is  all  taken  while  they  are 
on  the  wing,  and  consists  of  flying-ants, 
small  beetles,  moths  and  mosquitos.  "Most 
of  these  are  either  injurious  or  annoying, 
and  the  numbers  destroyed  by  swallows  are 
beyond  calculation." 


Why  everybody 
should  have 
a  tube  of 


1  St.  Regular  care  means 
clean,  sound  teeth. 

2d.  Clean,  sound  teeth 
mean  proper  chewing  of 
food  and  therefore  better 
digestion. 

3d.  Better  digestion 
means  better  health  — 
better  work  and  better 
play. 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
cleans  the  teeth  thor- 
oughly, checking  decay- 
germs;  cleans  safely, 
•without  scratching. 

Its  flavor  is  so  delicious 
that  you'll  enjoy  the  night 
and  morning  cleaning 
which  your  teeth  need. 

Get  a  tube  today  at  yoar 
dealer's  —  or  send  us  4c  for  a 
trial  take.  The  little  folks  will 
likeour  Jungle  Pow  Wow  book-' 
let  —  a  funny  animal  rhyme 
toith  colored  pictures.  It  *s  free 
'  and  so  is  our  other  book  — 
"Colgate  Comforts.  " 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  89.       199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — 
luxurious,  lasting,  refined. 


PDNUMENTS 

Bronze  is  ever-enduring.  ^lildew, 
moss-growth,  chipping,  crumbling inn 
possible.    Used  for  forty  years,  stands 
every  test.   ^lore  dignified  than  granite, 
less  expensive.  Work  delivered  anywhere. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

Reliable  Representatives  Wanted. 
MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 

347C  Howard  Ave.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required.  . 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


AGENTS— PROFIT 

FOOT  SCRAPER  and  CLEANER  needed 

on  every  porch  and  outside  door  step 
Bight  now  is  the  time  to  sell  it. 
A  winner.  C.P.Draper,  Mass.,  fiist, 
order  for  200. — Profit  S90. 
W.  W.Harpster,  Pa.,  made 
$27.45  profit  in  4  evenings 
spare  time  work.  Write 
quick  for  terms  of  free 
sample.    Thomas  Mfg  Co. 
3946  Home  St.  Dayton,  0» 


Shut  Your  Eyes  and  Fertilize 

By  J.  F.  Williams 
THE  gospel   declaration,   "he  who  sows 
sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly,"  applies 
with  great  truth  to  seed-sowing  and  fertiliza- 
tion in  the  garden. 

An  old  lady  once  put  all  the  sugar  her 
judgment  would  allow  into  her  pieplant  pies, 
then  closed  her  eyes  and  put  in  another 
handful — a  good  rule  in  fertilizing  a  garden. 


Every  farmer  should  have  two  affinities — his  wife 
and  his  farm. 


(Quality  Cert-iHed — Durability  Guaran-fec(£) 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

It' s  the  best  you  can 
buy.  Look  for  the 
Certain- teed  label 
of  quality  and  15- 
year  wear  giiarantee 
on  every  roll  and  crate 
of  shingles.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  prices — he 
can  save  you  money. 

Get  Our  New  Book — 

''Modern  Buil<lins  Ideas  and  Plans" — It  would 
ordinarily  sell  for  SI,  but  as  it  shows  tiie  various  uses 
of  Certain-teed  Roofing,  we  will  send  it  to  you  for 
25c — or  you  can  get  it  FREE  from  your  lumber,  bard* 
ware  or  building  material  dealer. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co, 

York,  Pa.  E.  St.  Lonis,  IlL       Marseilles.  III. 

Minneapolis       San  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Can. 


General  Roofing 


The  Worid'a  tartest 

roanufacturer  of 
Boo&ngs  and  Build- 
ins:  Papers 
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Marketing 


There's  no  Justification  for 
Tariff  Fears 

By  John  P.  Ross 

STORM,  fire  and  flood  which  have 
wrought  so  much  havoc  lately,  have  had 
less  eftect  in  disorganizing  the  food 
supply  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
sheep  market  has.  with  the  exception  of  a 
rather  sharp  rise  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
remained  remarkably  stead}',  and  no  ten- 
dency toward  any  great  rise  or  fall  in  prices 
has  developed. 

For  a  few  days  the  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation caused  some  trouble  and  a  sudden 
jump  in  prices :  but  by  the  middle  of  April 
they  had  settled  down  to  about  the  rates 
that  have  prevailed  for  some  weeks  past.  On 
the  whole,  something  a  little  better  than  the 
early  April  prices  were  claimed,  especially 
for  mature  sheep.  Top  sheep  were  selling 
at  $6.95  ;  bulk  at  from  $6  to  $6.75  ;  top  lambs 
at  $9.25  ;  bulk  at  $7.75  to  $9. 

The  wool  market  is  quiet.  All  interests 
are  pondering  over  the  possible  or  probable 
effects  of  the  tariff  changes.  But  in  the 
world  centers  of  the  trade  the  outlook  is 
regarded  as  most  encouraging.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  the  last  series  of  sales  of 
colonial  wool  in  London,  out  of  50,000  bales 
taken  for  export  only  4,000  were  for  this 
country. 

The  Tariff  is  Like  a  "Stuffed  Club" 

The  effect  of  the  advent  of  free  meats  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  all 
concerned,  which  is  the  entire  population  of 
the  country,  and  anything  that  may  help  to 
cast  a  ray  of  light  on  the  subject  is  of  value, 
because  any  change  in  tariffs  always  pro- 
duces more  excitement  than  is  justified  by 
the  practical  effects  produced. 

At  times  it  has  been  known  to  prove  some- 
thing of  a  "stuffed  club"  in  causing  a  panic 
in  some  oversensitive  trade.  In  the  present 
case  there  are  certain  circumstances  which 
should  tend  to  calm  the  fears  of  such  sheep- 
men as  are  inclined  to  believe  that  free  mut- 
ton is  going  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of 
this  business ;  and  I  feel  inclined  to  cheer 
them  up. 

A  cause  for  these  optimistic  views  is  to  be 
found  in  a  study  of  the  latest  reports  of  the 
English  meat  markets,  where  for  many  years 
foreign  meats,  on  the  hoof  and  as  frozen 
carcasses,  have  been  selling  by  the  thousands 
of  tons.  In  considering  the  following  figures 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain's 
supply  of  sheep  in  proportion  to  population 
is  far  greater  than  ours,  so  that  not  the 
scarcity  but  the  superiority  of  the  home- 
grown article  is  what  causes  the  great  differ- 
ence in  prices  :  and  that  we  are  quite  well 
able  to  produce  as  good  food  sheep  as  our 
English  cousins  if  we  will  take  the  trouble 
to  do  so. 

Some  Interesting  Values 

Here  are  the  comparative  prices  of  native 
and  imported  carcasses  of  sheep  and  lambs 
at  wholesale  in  the  London  central  meat 
market  last  month. 

Sheep  V.\lues  in'  Cents  Per  Pou.nd 

English — Wethers,  15  to  16;  ewes.  11  to 

\2V2. 

Scotch — Yearlings,  17  to  18;  wethers.  15 
to  16. 

New  Zealand— All  kinds,  8  to  9. 
Australia — All  kinds,  65^  to  8. 
Jliver  Platte— All  kinds,        to  8. 

L.AMB  V.\LUES  IN  Cents  Per  Pound 

English — 22  to  24. 
New  Zealand — 12  to  14. 
.•\ustrafia — 11  to  12. 

These  have  been  about  the  range  of  prices 
for  some  years. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  is  greater  in  proportion 
than  that  of  sheep ;  and  as  regards  South 
America,  the  chairman  of  the  River  Platte 
Fresh  Meat  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
exporters  of  frozen  meats,  writes :  "Sheep 
and  lambs  on  the  average  are  too  high  in 
price  to  send  over  unless  the  market  price 
obtainable  is  higher." 

All  this  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  none  of  these  exporting  countries  are 
likely  to  crowd  their  goods  into  a  market 
where  more  desirable  stuff  is  selling  right 
along  at  prices  lower  than  those  they  have 
been  getting  for  years,  and  the  more  so  since 
they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  old  customers.  Moreover, 
frozen  food  of  any  kind  is  never  so  good 
as  the  fresh. 


cause  of  the  strong  eastern  demand  for  this 
class,  but  prices  fluctuate  considerably. 

Weights  are  Running  Heavy 

Whenever  shipping  demand  has  lagged  the 
packers  have  refused  to  absorb  these  except 
at  sharp  reductions.  During  the  flood  few 
or  no  hogs  were  available  at  Indianapolis, 
Cleveland  or  Cincinnati,  consequently  Chi- 
cago was  forced  to  handle  this  demand  and 
prices  advanced  sharply  while  the  demand 
lasted,  which  was  for  several  weeks. 

Medium  and  heavy  weights  have  had  the 
most  stable  market— they  have  not  partici- 
pated in  the  sharp  advance  or  declines  to 
any  degree. 

The  heavy  storm  the  second  week  in  April 
in  the  West  had  its  effect  in  curtailing 
supply  and  boosting  prices,  but  with  the  com- 
ing of  better  weather  this  condition  disap- 
peared. The  growers  have  kept  the  market 
even  by  holding  whenever  the  supply  has 
been  large  enough  to  cause  a  tnaterial  de- 
cline. Continued  heax'y  feeding  has  raised 
the   average   weight   until    it   is   now  the 


heaviest  it  has  been  for  several  years  for 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Although  hogs  are  coming  in  the  heaviest 
in  weight  in  years  and  are  well  finished  be- 
fore marketing  thus  yielding  a  high  percent- 
age of  lard,  the  supply  of  that  commodity 
has  gradually  decreased  until  it  is  the  short- 
est in  several  years.  This  shows  its  enor- 
mous consumption  the  past  few  months. 

The  Hog  Supply  is  40  Per  Cent.  Less 
Than  Last  Year 

While  the  professional  speculators  are 
continually  endeavoring  to  hammer  down 
the  prices  of  provisions  the  reports  of  the 
stocks  now  on  hand  would  indicate  contrary 
action.  When  all  cuts  of  pork  are  con- 
sidered, the  supply  is  nearly  40  per  cent, 
under  that  of  one  year  ago. 

Southern  demand  has  been  slack  lately, 
but  this  is  considered  as  temporary  and  will 
soon  enlarge.  With  such  a  broad  demand 
and  moderate  supply  it  does  not  look  as  if 
prices  will  decline  until  the  fall  pigs  and  fat 
sows  make  their  appearance  after  weaning. 


The  Hog  Market  Unchanged 

By  L.  K,  Brown 
T\L'RING  the  past  few  weeks  there  has 
■•'^been  but  little  change  in  the  hog  market. 
Prices  in  Chicago  have  varied  within  a 
scventy-five-cent  range.  Light  hogs  have 
continued  to  maintain   their  premium  be- 


;  What  is  Being  Done  Toward  Better  Markets  for  Farm  ^ 
;  Products  and  a  Better  System  of  Farm  Credits  f 

I  By  D.  Stockwell  Burch  T 

I  ■  Associate  Elditor.  Delegate  for  Farm  and  Fireside  ^ 

,  A  National  Movement    Inaugurated:    An  earnest  and  well-organized  % 

'     national  movement  is  on  foot  to  bring  about  better  markets  for  farm  products  4 

and  a  better  system  of  farm  credits.  T 

The  persons  and  organizations  back  of  this  movement  include  farmers.  * 

editors  of  co-operating  farm  papers,  governors  and  their  representatives,  J* 

transportation  experts,  presidents  and  deans  of  agricultural  colleges,  bankers,  T 

officers  of  farmers'  associations  and  others  interested  in  public  welfare,  ^ 

Establishing    a    Working    Plan:     The   First   National   Conference  on  J| 

Marketing  and  Farm  Credits  was  held  in  Chicago,  April  8,  9  and  10,  1913,  5 

under  the  auspices  of  the  co-operating  farm  papers.  It  was  attended  by  415  J| 

delegates^  representing  the  interests  cited  above  in  thirty-four  States  of  the  T 

United  States,  two  provinces  in  Canada  and  one  state  in  Mexico.    The  X 

purpose  of  the  meeting  v,as  to  take  an  inventory  of  all  available  information  J" 

on  the  subjects  under  discussion,  to  sift  the  useful  data  from  the  worthless  T 

and  to  formulate  a  working  plan.  4. 

Facts  About  Marketing  Which  Were  Accepted  as  Correct:  A  co-opera-  2 
tive  enterprise  is  most  successful  when  it  includes  people  of  one  nationalitj',  * 
one  united  purpose  of  some  common  tie  holding  men  together.  The  mixed  J| 
nationality  of  American  people  is  responsible  for  the  slow  growth  of  co-op-  X 
erative  enterprises  in  America  as'  compared  with  Europe.  ^ 

Farmers  and  consumers  lose  a  billion  dollars  every  year  because  of 
ineffective  methods  of  marketing. 

The  tendenc}"  is  to  pay  the  producer  the  least  he  will  take  and  to  take 
from  the  consumer  the  greatest  sum  he  will  pay  and  yet  continue  to  buy. 

Facts  About  Farm  Credits  Which  Were  Accepted  as  Correct:  Help  the 
farmer  to  own  the  farm  he  lives  on,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  renters,  and 
you  take  the  greatest  step  of  all  toward  better  social  conditions,  better  roads 
and  better  farms. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  in  the  United  States  on  money  secured  by 
farm  mortgages  is  within  six  and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  in  the  more  settled 
communities  five  per  cent. 

Things  Which  Speakers  Urged  Ought  to  be  Done  Toward  Better 
Markets:  The  Government  ought  to  take  the  matter  of  market  quotations 
into  its  own  hands  and  out  of  the  hands  of  "gamblers." 

The  Government  ought  to  define  standard  market  packages  and  classifica- 
tions so  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  pack  and  grade  his  products  accord- 
ingly, thus  eliminating  repacking,  waste  and  expense  at  the  markets. 

Things  Which  Speakers  Urged  Ought  to  be  Done  Toward  Better  Farm 
Credits:  Credit  should  be  more  easily  obtained,  mortgage  loans  should  be 
for  longer  periods  of  time  and  rates  easier. 

Postal  savings  bank  deposits  should  be  loaned  to  the  farmers  on  farm 
mortgages  under  a  system  similar  to  the  Foncier  system  of  France,  which 
requires  that  the  money  be  used  only  for  improving  the  farm  or  the  farm 
equipment  and  that  adequate  methods  of  soil  conservation  be  practised. 

Long-time  loans  should  be  "amortized,"  which  is  the  banking  term  for 
paying  them  off  gradually  by  a  small  payment  over  interest  each  year,  thus 
reducing  both  the  capital  and  interest  at  the  same  time. 

The  Substance  of  the  Resolutions  Which  Were  Passed:  The  parcel  post 
should  be  improved  and  rates  made  cheaper. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  should  collect  and  dis- 
tribute through  its  Office  of  Markets  information  on  all  farm  problems. 

State  and  local  co-operative  organizations  and  marketing  societies  should 
be  formed  as  au.xiliary  forces  in  the  better-markets  campaign. 

Both  the  state  and  federal  governments  should  give  immediate  considera-  ■ 
tion  to  the  provision  of  adequate  means  through  which  farmers  may  secure 
loans  under  favorable  conditions. 

What  the  Conference  Actually  Did:  It  found  that  in  general  the  four 
great  interests — producers,  transportation  companies,  commission  men  and 
consumers — act  independently  and  have  not  attempted  to  co-operate. 

It  found  that  among  the  Jew  farmers  of  the  United  States  there  are 
already  in  operation  seventeen  co-operative  banks  practically  identical  with 
the  Reiffeisen  Banks  of  Germany. 

It  found  that  the  cost  of  taking  the  products  of  the  farm  to  the  consumers 
is  unnecessarily  large,  and  the  methods  employed  are  wasteful. 

It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  lay  the  results  of  the 
conference  before  President  Wilson  and  Congress  in  an  effort  to  secure 
needed  legislation. 

It  provided  for  the  publication  in  the  form  of  inexpensive  books  of  all 
the  information  brought  togefher  at  the  conference. 

What  the  Government  Has  Done  and  is  Doing:  Congress  appropriated 
under  the  agricultural  bill  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Markets  and  $25,000  to  investigate  the  problem  of  farm  finance  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

An  Office  of  Markets  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  already  been  established,  .\bout  twelve  experts  will  be  appointed  in  a 
few  weeks  to  organize  and  begin  the  work. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  promises :  We  are  going  to  have  a 
more  direct  route  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  Ever>'  unnecessary 
middleman  will  be  eliminated. 

Plans  for  the  Future:  The  second  National  Conference  on  Marketing 
and  Farm  Credits  will  be  held  in  Chicago  next  year,  probably  in  April, 

An  international  congress  on  marketing  and  farm  credits  will  be  held  * 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915  under  the  auspices  of  the   Panama  Exposition.  T 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1913 

Cheap  Cattle  are  Coming 
from  Somewhere 

By  W.  S.  A.  Smith 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  grass 
on  meadows  and  pastures  begins  to  Ap- 
pear luxuriantly  and  farmers  worry  before 
the  end  of  May  because  it  seems  to  be  wast- 
ing if  there  are  not  enough  live  stock  to  eat 
it  up.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake-^ 
than  this.  There  is-  very  little  food  value 
in  the  first  of  the  grass  and  cattle  seldom 
hold  weight  during  May. 

We  have  this  May  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  stock  cattle  and  prices  are  high. 
Any  man  who  buys  cattle  either  to  grass  or 
feed  is  naturally  optimistic,  he  generally 
figures  on  an  advance  in  prices  (which  he 
does  not  always  get)  to  make  him  a  profit. 

Provide  Now  for  Fall  Pasture 

This  year  a  man  must  be  very  optimistic 
to  figure  on  any  advance  above  present  ex- 
traordinary prices.  He  would  very  much 
better  figure  on  cheaper  cattle.  I  cannot  tell 
where  these  cheaper  cattle  can  come  from 
but  I  have  always  observ  ed  that  when  every- 
one is  figuring  alike  something  happens  to 
upset  their  calculations. 

I  will  need  lots  of  cattle  this  fall  and  hope 
to  get  them  when  I  can  see  daylight  through 
things  and  may  have  to  pay  these  prices,  but 
at  present  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  buy 
cattle  at  the  present  prices  merely  to  eat 
up  grass  when  this  grass  either  as  grass  or 
hay  may  be  used  up  six  months  later  at  a 
greater  profit. 

The  average  pasture  in  the  corn-belt 
states  fails  to  produce  much  beef  or  milk 
after  --Xugust  simply  because  it  is  eaten  so 
close  during  the  early  summer.  The  most 
money  I  have  ever  made  from  pasture  has 
been  made  during  the  months  of  September. 
October  and  Xovember.  and  you  cannot  have 
good  pastures  in  these  months  unless  you 
save  it  in  the  early  summer. 

Xumbers  of  men  believe  these  prices  will 
hold  and  are  buying  stock  cattle  at  eight 
cents.  They  may  be  right  and  make  money, 
but  it  looks  like  a  long-shot  "nothing  ven- 
ture nothing  gain." 

Don't  Dispose  of  Good  Heifers  Hastily 

I  have  in  my  feed  yards  fifty-six  head  of 
prime  two-year-old  Hereford  heifers,  aver- 
age weight  900  pounds,  fed  six  and  a  half 
months,  worth  on  the  Chicago  market  around 
nine  cents,  and  yet  I  would  be  perfectly 
justified  with  present  prices  for  stockers  and 
present  prospects  in  taking  these  heifers  off 
feed,  turning  them  out  on  grass  and  breeding 
them  in  Jime  to  a  good  bull,  for  I  don't  know 
where  such  heifers  for  quality  could  be 
duplicated  at  the  price. 

These  cattle  were  bought  last  November 
in  the  sand-hill  country  in  Xebraska.  and  in 
a  recent  letter  from  the  man  who  sold  them 
he  stated  he  had  just  shipped  twenty-five 
head  of  similar  two-year-old  heifers  to  a 
man  in  Montana  at  SSO  per  head,  which 
would  be  at  least  ten  cents  per  pound  as  his 
heifers  are  simply  wintered  and  are  pretty 
thin  this  time  of  year. 


Parcel  Post  Practical  Onl\'  for 
Short  Distances 

By  C.  M.  Atwood 

THE  parcel  post  is  something  for  the 
*  farmer  to  rejoice  over.  For  once  we  are 
ahead  of  our  brothers  in  the  city.  They 
must  go  to  the  post-office  or  a  postal  station 
to  mail  their  packages,  while  we  can  do  it 
through  our  rural  carrier,  with  only  a  step 
to  the  road.  This  has  enabled  me.  here  in 
\'ermont,  to  get  individual  customers  fifty 
miles  away,  and  ship  direct.  I  can  send 
them  a  five-pound  box  of  butter  for  se\  en- 
teen  cents. 

One  ELxperience  with  the  Middleman 

Dealings  through  the  commission  firms 
have  not  always  proved  a  success.  At  one 
time  I  had  a  few  choice  pears.  After  care- 
fully picking  and  packing  them  I  sent  them 
to  Boston.  In  a  short  time  I  received  word 
from  the  commission  man  that  they  did  not 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  expenses,  so  that  I 
was  in  his  debt. 

Now  I  have  a  list  of  customers  who  like 
fresh  farm  produce  and  are  willing  to  pay 
accordingly.  I  can  drop  them  a  line  telling 
them  of  the  articles  I  have  for  sale,  and 
when  orders  are  received  I  send  all  articles 
under  ten  pounds  by  parcel  post.  Over  that, 
I  find  express  cheaper ;  I  can  send  ten 
pounds  of  maple  sugar  to  Chicago  for  thirty-! 
five  cents.  If  I  sent  the  same  by  parcel  post 
it  would  cost  me  seventy-nine  cents. 

Uncle  Sam  as  My  Messenger 

.Another  way  I  have  used  the  parcel  post  is 
in  the  saving  of  the  farm  team  and  the  time 
of  a  man.  Needing  some  extra  provisions' 
for  dinner.  I  telephoned  my  meat,  man  for] 
four  pounds  of  beefsteak  to  be  sent  out  by 
parcel  post.  The  meat  was  delivered  to  me 
by  eleven  o'clock,  with  a  charge  o'f  only 
fourteen  cents. 

T  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
parcel  post  is  only  of  benefit  to  farmers  for 
small  shipments  and  short  distances.  For 
long  distances,  especially  on  large  packages, 
express  rates  are  cheaper.  But  altogether, 
facilities  for  shipping  are  now  much  better 
than  before  we  had  parcel  post. 
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Inventing  is  about  the  most  useful 

^  and  the  least  profitable  business  on 

•(  earth.    But  the  fact  remains  that  peo- 

•j  pie  go  right  on  inventing  things,  and  it 

Ij  is  one  of  the  best  things  about  human 

>•  nature,  that  the  inventor  can't  be  dis- 

f  couraged  by  the  uncertainty  of  his 

j,  reward. 

j  He  just  naturally  knows  that  his  idea, 

J  even  if  it's  only  a  new  suspender-buckle, 

5  is  going  to  revolutionize  industry  and 

j  make  him  a  fortune.    Commonly,  he 

j  plugs  away  at  it  till  he  loses  all  the 

>}  money  he  has,  then  he  wakes  up  some 

j  day  to  discover  some  other  chap  mak- 

1  ing  the  profits  on  his  idea  and  the 

Ij  work   of   the  best  years  of  his  life. 


EVERY  once  in  a  while  you  stumble 
upon  something  that  everybody  is 
agreed  about,  that  is  true.  To  be 
sure  it  is  the  exception.  One  of 
the  things  that  is  true  despite  a  general 
agreement  about  it,  is  that  the  Americans 
are  the  most  ingenious  and  inventive  peo- 
ple on  earth. 

A  year  or  more  ago  there  was  a  vast 
deal  of  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  one 
millionth  patent  had  been  issued  by  this 
Government.  In  itself  that  didn't  mean 
much.  Since  that  time  the  number  of 
patents  has  mounted  up  to  about  1,050,000; 
and  despite  that  some  folks  think  almost 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  devised 
has  been  covered  by  letters  patent,  the  fact 
'  remains  that  we  are  going  right  ahead 
just  as  if  the  field  were  free. 

A  Patent  Lawyer's  Opinion 

THE  proof  about  American  leadership 
in  patents  is  the  figures.  At  the  time 
when  990,000  patents  had  been  issued 
in  this  country  France  had  issued  only 
440,000;  Great  Britain,  425,000;  Germany, 
228,000;  Belgium,  237,000;  Canada,  133,- 
000.  To  put  it  another  way,  at  the  time 
when  a  million  patents  had  been  issued 
in  the  United  States  all  the  rest  of  the 
■world  had  issued  only  about  twice  as 
many. 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  division 
of  the  government  establishment  in  Wash- 
ington than  the  Patent  Office;  nor  one  in 
which  a  layman  can  get  more  promptly  or 
hopelessly  muddled.  Farm  and  Fireside's 
family  includes  a  good  many  inventors, 
as  is  proved  by  the  suggestions  of  ingeni- 
ous devices  that  are  constantly  appearing 
in  the  paper.  A  number  of  these  have 
lately  asked  for  information  and  advice 
about  getting  patents,  and  this  letter  is 
written  with  the  purpose  of  answering 
some  of  their  questions.  I  asked  a  patent 
lawyer  of  long  experience  and  unusual 
candor  what  he  thought  about  patents  in 
general,  and  he  told  me  this  story : 

"One  time  a  man  with  an  invention 
brought  it  to  me  to  get  it  patented.  I 
looked  it  up  and  advised  him  not  to  do  it. 
It  would  cost  him  $60  to  start  his  proceed- 
ing, and  nobody  could  say  how  much  to 
finish  it ;  and  the  device  would  be  worth 
nothing  anj'how  ;  it  was  in  a  field  already 
occupied ;  some  of  the  things  ahead  of 
him  were  better  than  his ;  they  had  capital 
and  organized  business  facilities  back  of 
them.  I  told  him  all  about  it  and  urged 
him  not  to  waste  his  money.  He  was 
immovable.  At  length  I  took  his  money 
and  got  the  patent  pushed  up  to  the  point 
of  actual  issue;  then  I  begged  him  once 
more  not  to  take  it  out.  But  he  insisted, 
paid  the  fee  and  took  it. 

"He  was  seedy,  hard  up  and  out  at  the 
elbows.  I  •felt  criminal,  but  forgot  it. 
Three  years  afterward  I  was  in  his  town, 
and  he  came  down  to  see  me,  driving  to 
my  hotel  in  a  huge  auto.  He  looked  ready 
money  all  over. 

"  'You're  the  man  that  started  me  on 
the  road  to  fortune,'  he  said.  'I  came  to 
thank  you.' 

"I  gasped  and  asked  him  to  explain." 

"  'Well,'  he  said,  'you  recollect  that 
patent  you  got  for  me?' 

"  'Yes,'  I  said,  'I  remember  it  very  well.' 

"  'And  how  3'ou  told  me  it  was  perfectly 
worthless  ?' 

"I  remember  that  too." 

"  'Well,'  he  went  on,  'you  convinced  me 
that  it  was  worthless  ;  but  you  didn't  con- 
vince me  that  I  didn't  want  it.  I  took  it 
out,  sold  it  to  a  man  in  Illinois  for  $3,000, 
and  with  the  money  bought  a  drug-store. 
The  drug-store  prospered,  and  I  became 
a  wholesaler.  Then  I  set  up. in  the  patent- 
medicine  business,  and  now  I'm  worth 
half  a  million  dollars.    My  friend,  you 


The  Inventor  and  the  Patent  Game 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 


made  my  fortune,  and  I'm  here  to  thank 
you    for   what   you've   done    for  me." 

"  'What  becaifie  of  the  fellow  who  paid 
you  the  $3,000  for  the  patent?'  I  finally 
managed  to  ask. 

"  'Oh,'  he  replied,  'he  was  the  sucker. 
You  thought  I  was,  but  you  were  wrong.' 

"Now,"  continued  the  patent  expert, 
"that  story  represents  the  commonest  and 
most  effective  way  of  making  money  out 
of  patents.  It  may  be  knocking  my  own 
game,  but  it's  the  truth." 

I  have  watched  the  romance  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Patent  Office  for  a  number 
of  years, — and  the  place  is  full  of  both. — 
with  the  result  that  I  fully  concur  in  this 
advice.  Don't  take  very  seriously  any 
advice  that  your  device  has  a  fortune  in 
it.  Don't  believe  any  fairy  stories  about 
inventions  that  the  world  is  crying  for. 
The  world  may  be  crying  for  them ;  but  if 
you  were  a  patent  expert,  and  would  go 
through  the  Patent  Office  files  under- 
standingly,  you  would  learn  that  there  are 
probably  hundreds  of  patents  outstanding, 
that  are  designed  to  cover  the  same  thing 
you  have  thought  out.  If  you  looked  into 
them  you  would  find  that  fo'r  one  reason 
or  another  they  had  not  been  successful. 
Here  my  patent  lawyer  friend  illustrated 
again. 

"See  that  umbrella  in  the  corner?  I 
paid  eighty-five  cents  for  it.  It's  a  very 
imperfect  affair;  turns  inside  out  in  a  stiff 
breeze.  It  will  strike  you  in  an  instant 
that  the  invention  of  an  umbrella  that 
wouldn't  do  that  would  be  a  mine.  Yet 
that  invention  has  been  produced  time-  and 
again ;  it  merely  happens  that  in  commer- 
cial practice  it  isn't  a  success.  If  it  works, 
it  costs  so  much  that  people  can't  afford 
it;  if  it  doesn't  work,  it  isn't  worth  while. 
The  old-fashioned  umbrella  that  turns 
inside  out,  at  eighty-five  cents,  is  simply 
the  best  you  can  do,  considering  price, 
practicability  and  commercial  experience. 

"Here's  another  very  alluring  field  for 
invention.  Everybody  knows  that  in  com- 
bustion most  of  the  potential  heat  units 
go  to  waste.  The  smoke  is  all  waste. 
"They'll  tell  you  that  story  in  a  way. that 
will  make  you  imagine  you  know  just 
what  to  do  to  revolutionize  all  the  fuel- 
burning  apparatus,  confer  a  vast  benefit 
on  the  world,  save  half  the  country's  fuel- 
bill,  and  incidentally  make  yourself  as 
rich  as  Rockefeller.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  write  alluring  prospectuses  for 
inventions  the  world  needs. 

"But  if  you  will  look  into  it  you  will 
find  that  about  fifty  thousand  claims  have 
been  filed  for  devices  to  do  that  very 
trick.  Thousands  of  patents  have  been 
taken  out.  Nobody  is  going  to  solve  that 
question  except  a  scientist  who  is  also  a 
skilled  mechanic  and  engineer.  It  means 
years  of  experimentation,  costly  apparatus, 
untiring  patience  and  big  expenditure. 
Maybe  it  will  be  solved  some  day.  But 
the  casual  inventor  who  rushes  into  the 
field  with  his  idea  hasn't  a  ghost  of  a 
chance.  It  would  be  wicked  to  advise  him 
to  waste  time  and  money  on  his  idea. 
That's  the  story  of  the  whole  invention 
field." 

Big  Business  and  the  Inventor 

INVENTION,  like  almost  everything 
nowadays,  is  getting  syndicated.  Great 
corporations  conduct  their  own  labora- 
tories, hiring  experts  to  work  all  the  time 
on  problems  of  the  business.  Suppose  a 
twist  in  women's  fashions  brings  a  new 
color  into  vogue.  It's  very  expensive  to 
produce  with  known  dyes.  But  there's  a 
huge  demand  for  it,  and  it  must  be  cheap- 
ened. What  happens?  In  laboratories  in 
half  a  dozen  countries  experts  in  the 
manufacture  of  dyes  and  fabrics  will  be 
turned  loose  on  that  proposition.  They 
have  every  facility,  know  everything  al- 
ready accomplished,  and  are  backed  by  big 
money.  They  go  about  the  business  scien- 
tifically, knowingly.  The  chances  are  a 
thousand  to  one  in  favor  of  their  intelli- 
gent efforts  producing  the  desired  result 
before  the  outsider  can  do  it. 

Whether  you  are  thinking  of  harvesting 
machinery,  adding  machines,  shoe-making 
machinery,  sewing  machines,  cash  reg- 
isters, printing  presses,  elevators,  ink, 
typewriter  improvements,  submarine  navi- 
gation, aeroplanes,  automobiles  or  any- 
thing else,  that  statement  is  true.  Invention 


is  getting  to  be  an  organized  business.  It's 
as  much  a  part  of  the  business  of  a  great 
corporation,  as  the  shipping  room.  The 
romance  has  been  squeezed  out  of  it, 
practical  business  methods  have  been 
injected  into  it.  We  are  getting  more 
inventions  all  the  time,  and  will  keep  on 
getting  them ;  but  they're  going  to  be 
produced  mainly  in  this  new  and  business- 
like manner. 

Suppose,  however,  that  you  go  ahead 
and  invent  something  big  and  worth 
while ;  something  the  world  needs,  and 
that  nobody  else  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce.   What  then  ? 

That  question  made  the  patent  lawyer's 
eyes  brighten  up.  He  looked  around  his 
room,  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  desk-tele- 
phone. He  picked  it  up  and  said  to  cen- 
tral : 

"How  soon  can  you  get  me  5205  Madi- 
son Square,  New  York?  What?  Five 
minutes?  Well,  don't  bother  now,  thank 
you." 

Turning  back  to  me,  he  said : 
"You  remember  the  little  old  square  box 
on  the  wall,  that  was  the  only  telephone 
we  knew  for  many  years  ?  It  was  no  good 
for  long-distance  work.  If  you  wanted  to 
talk  out  of  town,  you  must  go  to  the  cen- 
tral office.  This  instrument  here  is  equally 
useful  for  local  or  long-distance  work." 

How  Patents  are  Suppressed 

"THIS  instrument  was  for  years  a  cry- 
ing need  of  the  telephone  business. 
At  length  it  was  developed,  and  the  tele- 
phone interests  bought  the  patents.  They 
didn't  manufacture  it.  however.  They 
had  millions  of  the  old-style  instruments 
already  in  use.  To  bring  out  the  new 
long-distance  one  would  make  the  whole 
public  demand  the  best ;  the  old  ones 
would  be  junk  in  a  day.  The  new  inven- 
tion, therefore,  was  suppressed,  pigeon- 
holed, kept  from  the  public.  After  the 
patents  on  the  old  instrument  had  expired, 
so  that  anybody  could  use  it,  then  the 
'phone  interests  brought  out  the  new  im- 
proved device.    Not  till  then. 

"That  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  all  the 
time,  in  all  departments  of  business.  The 
public  would  be  astounded  if  it  knew  the 
marvels  of  improvement  in  telephony, 
telegraphy,  in  all  manner  of  electrical 
development,  that  are  ready  for  use,  if 
only  the  people  in  control  would  not-  sup- 
press them.  But  they  do.  They  reason 
that  they  have  great  capital  invested  in  the 
old  devices,  that  would  be  scrapped  if  the 
new  were  brought  out.  Why  not  wear 
out  the  old  ones  first?  That's  what 
they  do." 

The  extent  to  which  this  is  constantly 
done  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Our  Ameri- 
can patent  laws  are  bad  in  this  regard.  In 
many  countries,  the  protection  which  a 
patent  guarantees  is  withdrawn  if  the 
device  is  not  produced  and  marketed 
within  a  certain  reasonable  time.  Our 
laws  do  not  look  after  the  public's  interest 
in  this  way,  and  so  the  suppression  of 
inventions  is  possible.  Patent  monopoly 
is  aided  through  this  weakness  of  the  law. 
While  the  theory  of  the  law  is  that  a 
patent's  protection  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  seventeen  years,  yet  in  practice  it  is 
extended  indefinitely  by  holding  back 
devices  for  improvement,  and  bringing 
them  out  when  they  will  bring  the  whole' 
apparatus  under  the  patent  on  the  im- 
provement. 

Nowadays,  there  is  an  increasing  body 
of  opinion  that  the  theory  of  the  patent 
laws  is  all  wrong.  Students  of  the  subject 
are  insisting  that  the  inventor,  or  his 
assigns,  ought  to  be  given  no  monopoly  in 
a  patent.  'They  would  reverse  it  and  pro- 
vide that  the  moment  a  patent  is  granted 
it  shall  be  available  for  use  by  anybody 
that  wants  it.  But — and  here  comes  the 
protection  to  the  inventor — anybody  wish- 
ing to  use  it  would  be  required  to  get  a 
license  from  the  patent  authorities,  and 
under  that  agreement  he  would  have  to 
pay  royalties,  fixed  by  these  same  patent 
authorities,  which  should  go  to  the  in- 
ventor. 

This  plan  has  always  appealed  to  me  as 
the  logical  one.  Patent  monopoly  would 
be  impossible ;  likewise  the  suppression  of 
patents.  The  inventor  would  be  assured, 
at  least,  of  a  good  deal  better  chance  than 
he  now  enjoys,  of  getting  some  substan- 


This  new  plan  of  making  the  Gov- 
ernment a  sort  of  trustee  for  the  in- 
ventor, to  safeguard  his  rights,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  assure  that  inventions 
shall  not  be  monopolized  or  suppressed, 
has  been  put  into  effect  with  some 
modifications  in  Canada,  and  I  am  as- 
sured is  very  successful.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  will  one  day  be  the  rule  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  most  foreign  countries  of  the  first 
commercial  importance,  they  now  have 
laws  which  require  that  patents  issued 
to  aliens  shall  be  null  if  the  patented 
invention  is  not  produced  in  the  coun- 
try within  some  specified  time;  some 
countries  name  one  year,  some  two. 


tial  returns  on  his  invention,  because  the 
Government  would  represent  him  in  the 
matter.  As  matters  stand  now,  a  poor 
inventor,  producing  something  that  a  great 
corporation  wants  to  use,  will  find  that  his 
device  has  been  stolen  from  him.  If  he 
sues  for  infringement,  he  will  be  dragged 
though  interminable  litigation.  The  cor- 
poration can  stand  it ;  he  can't.  While 
the  litigation  goes  on,  the  corporation  is 
making  profits  out  of  the  device;  the 
inventor  is  getting  nothing.  In  the  end 
the  inventor  will  usually  be  starved  into 
settling  on  some  exceeding  modest  basis 
and  selling  his  claims  to  the  rich  infringer. 

If,  after  looking  into  all  these  and  a 
good  many  other  aspects  of  the  patent 
gamble,  }'-ou  persist  in  wanting  to  patent 
something,  go  and  hire  a  good  registered 
patent  lawyer.  Don't  hire  one  who  adver- 
tises that  he  has  "unusual  facilities"  for 
getting  action.  He  hasn't  anything  of  the 
sort,  and  if  he  claims  to  have  he  is  prob- 
ably willing  to  mislead  you  as  to  other 
things  than  that. ' 

Besides  paying  the  lawyer,  you  must 
pay,  in  advance,  $15  on  filing  you  applica- 
tion for  a  patent;  $20  more  when  an 
original  patent  is  issued  to  you.  It  is  per- 
fectly useless  to  try  to  do  this  business 
for  yourself.  By  addressing  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  Washington,  you 
can  get  blank  forms  for  applications,  etc. ; 
but  it  takes  a  patent  expert  to  write  your 
application  so  that  it  will  mean  what  you 
want  it  to  mean,  no  more  and  no  less. 
You  must  very  specifically  explain  what 
you  are  producing,  and  exactly  what  is 
the  new  thing  on  which  you  want  your 
patent.  If  you  claim  too  much  for  your 
invention,  your  patent  on  it  is  nullified, 
but  by  filing  an  amended  claim  you  may 
get  a  reissue,  provided  your  mistake  was 
made  without  purpose  to  deceive. 

The  patent  must  be  issued  to  the  actual 
inventor.  If  the  inventor  has  had  finan- 
cial backing  in  developing  it,  the  patent 
will  nevertheless  be  issued  to  them  as  joint 
patentees ;  but  the  inventor  appears  as  the 
inventor.  You  may  take  your  invention 
abroad  and  patent  it  in  other  countries 
before  you  patent  it  at  home;  and  this  is 
done  very  often,  for  various  reasons  which 
relate  to  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 
But  if,  after  patenting  abroad,  you  delay 
more  than  a  year  to  apply  here,  you  lose 
your  rights. 

Patent  Literature  is  Largely  a  Bait 

ABOVE  all,  don't  be  misled  by  patent 
literature  that  tells  about  things  that 
are  needed  and  leads  you  right  up  to 
the  point  where,  with  half  an  eye,  you 
can  see  just  what  the  knack  is  that  will 
perfect  something  and  give  you  a  useful 
invention.  That  sort  of  literature  is  of 
the  "come  on"  sort,  and  its  purpose  is  to 
play  you  for  a  sucker.  Don't  bite.  Don't 
get  the  notion  that  you  know  more  about 
it  than  a  good,  honest  patent  lawyer. 
Maybe  you  do,  but  most  inventors  don't. 
There  is  no  known  method  of  wasting 
money  that  is  surer  than  following  up  an 
invention  and  fighting  everybody  and 
everything  that  discourages  you. 

Finally,  if  you  have  a  good  thing  don't 
be  discouraged  by  anything  you  read  here 
or  anywhere  else.  Investigate,  calmly  and 
sanely,  and  if  good,  sound,  sincere  advice 
backs  you  up,  go  ahead.  You  may  make  a 
billion.  ^ 

And  remember  that  in  some  cases  it's 
possible  to  patent  an  infinitesimally  little 
thing  and  make  a  huge  success  of  it.  The 
difference  between  the  telephone  that 
would  work,  and  the  telephone  that  pre- 
ceded it  but  refused  to  work,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  turning  of  one  screw  one 
eighth  of  the  way  around  !  It  was  patent- 
able, too,  and  has  made  fortunes. 
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Across  the  Road 

By   Annie   Hamilton  Donnell 

Author  of  "Rebecca  Mary,"  "A  Very  Small  Person,"  etc 


)  COULD  stand  all  but  her  everlastin'  white 
I  dress  !" 

Hester  Hill's  tired  and  hot  face  was  unbe- 
'  cominglj-  frowned.  She  thumped  rather  than 
I  ironed  the  little  blanket  on  her  board. 

"I  could  stand  the  rockin'-chair,  everlastin'ly 
,  rockin',  an'  I  could  stand  her  bein'  cool  when 
I'm  hot,  an'  all  rested  up  when  here  I  am 
,  read}'   to  drop — but,    I    declare,    that  nice 
starched  white  dress  !" 

Hester's  own  dress  was  a  motle3'  of  faded  colors  and 
limply  discouraged  in  its  droop  about  her  plump  young 
body.'  She  could  never  remember  to  have  worn  white 
since  her  wedding-daj-,  and  that  dress  had  long  since 
served  as  "best"  bab}-  gowns. 

The  kitchen  seethed  with  the  heat  of  ironing-day  and 
was  savorily  a-reek  with  Christopher's  Irish  stew — that 
stew  must  be  ready  at  stroke  o'  noon,  June  or  no  June, 
ironin'  or  no  ironin'.  Christopher  had  never  eaten  a 
light  lunch  in  his  big,  hearty  existence.  Hester  was 
ready,  at  this  moment  of  wear-and-tear  of  overtaxed 
nerves,  to  swear  that  Mother  Hill  gave  him  Irish  stew  in 
his  nursing-bottle,  strained  perhaps,  but  good  and  oniony 
and  strong. 

"My  grief,  an'  all  I  want  is  a  cup  o'  cold  tea  for  my 
dinner !  Beats  all  how  different  people  are !  There's 
Tiniothee  woke  up — what  kind  of  a  nap's  that!"  She 
hurriedly  returned  her  iron  to  the  stove  and  answered 
the  imperative  little  call.  Timothee  was  alluring  and 
lovely  just  across  from  the  Island  of  Naps,  but  his 
heavy  little  body  weighted  down  Hester's  arms,  and 
his  untimely  waking  fretted  her — how  was  she  to  iron 
and  get  dinner  and  do  a  dozen  and  one  other  things 
with  this  youngster  awake ! 

"Much  you  care  how  wore  out  Mother  is !"  she 
scolded.  "I  suppose  likely  you've  made  up  your  mind 
to  cut  another  tooth  an'  that's  why  you  can't  take  a 
Christian  length  o'  nap — my  babies  always  do  cut  their 
teeth  right  in  the  heart  o'  summer.  There,  there, 
nobody  shall  scold  Mother's  boy,  no  they  sha'n't ! 
Mother  won't  let  'em  I"  In  a  little  spurt  of  remorse  she 
was  covering  his  grieved  little  face  with  kisses.  Tucked 
into  his  high  chair.  Timothee  was  given  a  crust  of  bread 
to  cut  the  offending  tooth  upon,  and  once  more  Hester 
Hill  took  up  her  iron.  By  now  it  was  half-past  eleven. 
She  would  just  smooth  out  Chrissie's  school  dress  and 
hurry  over  Kibbe's  blouse  and  then  set  the  dinner- 
table — two  five  minutes  from  thirty  minutes  left  twenty. 

Out  of  the  window,  across  the  little  width  of  yard 
and  the  dusty  summer  road,  the  New  Neighbor  rocked 
on  her  shaded  porch  and  made  a  maddening  cool,  white 
spot  on  Hester's  fevered  retinas.  She  would  not 
look — and  looked. 

"Her  hired  girl'll  be  out  with  her  dinner  first  you 
know,  same  as  yesterday.  My  grief — hired  girl!"  In 
the  little  township  of  Old  Town  there  were  no  maids, 
but  "help"  and  hired  girls.  "She'll  bring  it  out  on  a 
waiter  with  a  nice  white  coverin' — something  cool  an' 
easy  to  eat.  An'  there  she'll  set  an'  eat  it  an'  rock  an' 
wear  her  white  dress.  An'  her  neighbors — look  at  her 
neighbors !"  Helpless  wrath  seized  one  trf  them,  while 
the  other,  in  his  high  chair,  mumblingly  cut  his  tooth. 
To  Hester  Hill  that  "view"  from  her  window  was  all 
but  unendurable ;  suddenly  she  saw  it  red. 

At  noon  came  Christopher  and  a  riot  of  hungry  chil- 
dren from  play. "  The  small  hot  house  rocked  with  life. 
Hester  flew  about  frantically,  supplying  imperative 
needs.  She  had  no  time  for  even  her  own  cup  of  cold 
tea.  Her  harried  nerves  set  her  soul  on  edge.  Chris- 
topher was  moist  and  red  and  ate  clumsily — she  noticed 
all  those  things  with  a  keenness  of  torture,  and  she  saw 
how  thin  his  hair  was  growing  on  top  of  his  head  and 
how  he  needed  shaving.  Christopher  wasn't  handsome, 
no  use  pretendin'.  An'  the  children — Chrissie's  apron, 
clean  in  the  morning,  was  a  sight f    Look  at  Kibbe's 


elbow,  clear  through  the 
patch!  There  never  were 
such  children  to  go  right 
through  theii-  clothes,  or 
else  dirtj'  'em  all  up. 

"Kibbe  Hill,  stop  eatin' 
so  fast  1  Chrissie,  i^ou'U 
have  your  milk  over  next 
minute !" 

It  was  only  the  little 
Middle  Son,  the  one  be- 
tween Kibbe  and  Timo- 
thee, that  Hester  Hill's 
frajed  nerves  found  no 
fault  with.  It  was  that 
little  Middle  Son  she 
waited  on  unscoldingly 
and  uncriticalh".  She 
was  never  for  a  moment 
forgetful  of  the  pitiful 
iron  brace  on  the  lean 
little  leg  of  Middle  Son; 
though  now  she  could 
not  see  it  with  bodily 
vision,  it  was  photo- 
graphed  with  remorse- 
less clearness  on  her  * 
heart. 

Christopher  Hill 
scraped  back  his  chair 
noisily.  Fed  and  a  little 
rested,  life  took  on  once 
more  at  least  the  quality 
of  endurance.  His  point 
of  view  with  respect  to 
life  was  always  healthily 
resigned.  Christopher 
could  be  poor  and  yet 
happ5',  warm  and  yet 
comfortable.  Hester,  his 
wife,  regarded  him  with 
a  kind  of  an.gry  wonder. 
My  grief,  didn't  Chris- 
topher Hill  have  any 
nerves  to  his  name ! 

"  W  ell,  Christmas  is 
corain' !  It'll  be  cool 
enough  then,"  remarked 
this  nerveless  creature 
cheeringly,  as  he  lifted 
his  uncomely  length 
from  the  chair.  "We 
could  tear  off  the  calen- 
dar up  to  December,  if 
worst  come  to  worst !  That'd  fix  it !"  He  was  already 
well  on  his  way  back  to  the  field.  Hester  stared  after 
him  stonil)-.  She  wished  too  late  that  she  had  asked 
him  not  to  go  out  that  door  an'  make  a  picture  of  him- 
self to  the  New  Neighbor  on  her  porch.  It  was  not  a 
picture  of  even  lights  and  shades  :  the  New  Neighbor 
rocking  and  wearing  her  white  dress  and  Christopher 
in  his  lank}-  jeans. 

"She'll  know  he  ain't  got  much  of  anj'thing  but 
overalls  on.  He  don't  look  as  if  he  knew  what  a 
necktie  Zi.'as.'''  Hester's  hand  went  up  to  her  own  bare 
throat,  to  her  tumbled  hair,  her  moist,  hot  face.  She 
looked  no  better  than  Christopher ;  they  were  a  pair, 
she  and  he.  She  was  suddenb'  defiantly  glad  Chris- 
topher had  gone  out  tliat  door.  Let  the  New  Neighbor 
look !  Hester  rose  to  her  feet  and  went  to  the  door  and 
stood  there  to  be  seen.  This  was  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  had  just  gone  out  of  that  door  and  loped  around 
the  house  to  his  field.  Good  chance  to  see — let  anybody 
look ! 

It  was  Hester  Hill's  thirty-sixth  birthda}'.  Quee^  how 
it  should  just  occur  to  her  then,  standing  there  in  the 
doorwaj'  to  be  looked  at !  She  and  Christopher  had 
been  married  on  another  birthdaj"  of  hers  more  than  a 
dozen  years  behind  them.  Thirteen  years  behind — exactly 
thirteen.  She  had  forgotten,  and  Christopher  had  for- 
gotten. They  had  only  remembered  the  heat  and  dinner 
and  work.  It  would  always  be,  as  it  had  been  so  long, 
just  dinners  and  work  and  heat  or  cold.  And  for  her, 
Hester  Plill.  because  she  was  a  woman,  it  would  be 
worry  and  wear,  wear  and  worry,  until  she  wore  and 
worried  out.  She  might  as  well  be  sixtj  -six  this  minute ! 

The  noon  work  and  the  ironing  lasted  into  the  after- 
noon, and  then  there  was  the  afternoon  work;  just  time 
to  mend  Christopher's  coa  and  Timothee's  little  in- 
herited embroidered  petticoat  descended  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  first  little  Hill,  and  perhaps,  by  extra 
diligence,  the  stocking  the  Middle  Son  wore  through  so 
continuously  with  his  poor  little  brace.  She  would  be 
in  great  luck  if  she  could  get  all  that  done  before  time 
to  set  the  table  for  supper.  Of  course  she  ijiight  mend 
out  on  the  porch  where  it  was  cooler — 

"But  I  won't,"  Hester  said  aloud,  her  soft  lips  set  in 
unbecoming  lines.  "Not  with  that  White  Woman 
watchin' !  She'd  crow;  needn't  tell  me!  I  won't  have 
her  pityin'  me  for  my  old  dresses  an'  darnin'  an'  Christo- 
pher an'  the  children  an'  not  a  minute  o'  my  own.  It's 
bad  enough  to  pity  myself!"  * 

Timothee.  established  on  tlie  cool  grass  within  watch 
of  his  mother,  pulled  up  blissful  fistfuls  of  grass  and 
rolled  about  joyously.  His  shrill  little  self-communings 
carried  clearly  to  the  New  Neighbor  across  the  narrow 
road;  Timothee  himself  would  fain  have  paid  a  neigh- 
borly visit  but  for  his  long,  hampering  skirts.  A  man 
may  not  pick  up  his  skirts  and  toddle  across  the  street 
to  pay  his  respects  to  a  lady  with' any  appearance  of 
dignity.    Timothee  had  his  pride. 

"She'll  see  his  stockin's  are  home-made— he  will  wave 
his  little  legs  so !"  sighed  the  mother  of  Timothee,  ".\n' 
it's  no  manner  o'  use  tryin'  to  keep  shoes  on  'em.  But 
I  don't  care,  I'm  not  goin'  to  keep  Timothee  in  the  house 
too." 

Her  thoughts  hurried  with  her  nimble  fingers,  keeping 
up  with  them.  Since  she  had  bethought  herself  that  this 
was  her  birthday,  a  certain  resentment  had  crept  nag- 
gingly  into  her  head.  Why  could  not  Kit  have  remem- 
bered, even  if  she  hadn't?  He  never  had  any  trouble 
remembering  what  days  his  sitting  hens  came  off.  nor 
Grange  days,  nor  how  old  all  his  cows  were.  Was  a 
tiitie  when  he'd  have  remembered  her  day,  especially 
as  she  was  born  and  married,  both,  on  it.  Married  to 
him ! 

The  heat  and  the  wear  of  continual  rush  since  day- 
break were  as  fertilizing  aids  to  Hester  Hill's  resent- 
ments.  She  mfnded  on  stolidly,  but  now  she  could  have 


wept  with  self-pity.  She  longed  intensely  for  so  many 
forbidden  luxuries;  for  leisure  and  a  white  dress  and 
a  hired  girl,  a  husband  who  remembered  and  whose 
hair  was  not  growing  thin  on  top  of  his  head,  a  shaved 
and  dressed-up  husband  who  would  still  be  Christopher. 
She  longed  to  hny  little  soft  new  stockings  for  Timothee 
instead  of  cutting  down  her  own  for  him,  she  longed 
with  all  her  soul  for  a  straight  and  unbraced  little  le.g 
for  Middle  Son. 

It  was  dusk  when  Christopher  Hill  came  up  for  the 
last  time  that  night  from  his  fields  and  found  Hester  on 
the  little  front  porch.  At  supper  he  had  scarcely  seen 
her,  but  he  saw  her  now  and  drew  in  his  breath  in  a 
little  whistle  of  surprise.  Hester  was  dressed  in  white! 
He  could  hear  the  gentle  creak  of  her  rocking-chair 
and  could  make  out  no  little  bundle  of  Timothee  in  her 
arms.  None  of  the  children  were  in  sight — Hester,  a 
white  Hester,  rocking  alone !  Then  by  some  strange 
weaving  of  thought  Christopher  remembered.  He  real- 
ized what  day  it  was.  All  the  buried  tenderness  of  the 
man  leaped  into  life. 

"Hessie,"  he  called,  "Hessie — oh,  ^-ou  wait,  you  wait ! 
I  got  to  shave  an'  get  a  collar  on,  then  I'm  comin'  there 
an'  kiss  you !  It's  to-day,  Hessie ;  you  remember  what 
that  is  ?    You  wait;  I'm  comin'  out  there  !" 

"\\'hy — why,  Kit !"  She  could  .get  no  farther  than 
that  in  the  sudden  sweep  of  emotion  at  the  tone  of 
Christopher's  dear  voice.  It  changed  the  world  for 
Hester  Hill.  Love  and  that  tone — they  went  hand  in 
hand.  Love  and  remembering — and  this  cool,  dim  end 
o'  da}'.  And  Christopher  going  in  to  shave,  and  tlie 
collar  and  folding  one's  hands  a  minute — it  was  a  happy 
world.  Hester  sat  and  rocked  and  waited,  a  white 
Hester,  thrilling  with  life. 

"Here  I  am.  Rub  that,  will  you!"  presenting  in  the 
dimness  a  smooth  cheek  and  smooth  chin.  Christopher 
laughed  in  her  ear.  He  took  her  up  bodily  into  his 
huge,  dear  arms. 

"Feels  prett}-  fine  in  her  white  togs,  but  somebody  feel 
o'  my  best  coat !" 

"Oh,  Kit,  sh!  She  might  hear;  it's  my  white  petticoat 
on  over !  I  haven't  got  a  white  dress  to  my  name.  I 
waited  till  too  dark  to  see  the  difference.  And  I  got 
all  the  children  to  bed  and  brought  the  parlor  rocker 
out,  just  to  sit  here  an'  be  as  good  as  anybody.  Look  at 
her  over  there  an'  me  over  here,  an'  see  if  we  aren't 
alike." 

"1  don't  see  anybody  but  you  over  here.  Hessie,  little 
girl,  it's  our  birthday!  Let's  go  to  walk  down  the  road 
the  wav  we  use  to  ten  years  ago." 

"Thirteen,  Kit." 

"Thirteen,  then;  you  take  my  arm  an'  walk  up  snug." 

"Christopher  Hill,  we  use  to  take  hold  o'  hands ! 
Much  you  remember !" 

"I  remember  we  use  to  kiss  each  other  in  all  the  dark 
places.  It's  dark's  a  pocket  under  Higgins's  elms,  Hess ; 
come  along." 

They  might  have  been  boy  and  girl,  swinging  hands, 
loitering  down  the  dim  road.  The  white  petticoat 
glinted  nervily  in  the  spots  of  house-lights  they  passed 
into  and  out  of  on  their  way.  It  was  a  petticoat  with- 
out shame.  Hester  had  forgotten  it;  she  had  forgotten 
the  worry  and  work  and  that  the  bread  mi.ght  not  rise, 
the  ironing  wasn't  done,  the  children's  shoes  were  wear- 
ing out.  That  she  had  ever  been  discouraged  or  envious 
was  not  to  be  believed.  Kit's  hair  wasn't  growing  thin ! 
He  didnf  need  shaving.  She  put  up  her  hand  to  feel 
of  his  chin  and  cheeks  and  caressed  their  smoothness. 

"Feelin'  round  for  another  kiss?"  he  gibed  ten- 
derly. 

"Yes,"  she  cried  brazenly,  "I  felt  a  lot,  Kit!  It's 
pretty  dark  right  here,  isn't  it?" 

"Dark's  a  pocket,"  mumbled  Kit,  glorying  in  this  new 
and  most  astonishing  mood  of  theirs.  When  had  they 
been  young  and  loverly  before?  \\'hen  had  they  done 
an}-thing  but  mend  and  cook  and  farm — eat  and  sleep 
and  bear  children?  And  here  at  their  hand  all  the 
time — just  for  the  taking — was  life,  sweet  and  tender 
and  rejuvenating!  A  sense  of  hurry  came  over  the 
man ;  there  was  so  much  lost  time  to  make  up. 

They  fell  by  and  by  in  pleasant,  prosy  talk  about 
"prospects."  Odd  how  what  was  past  and  gone  slid 
behind  them  as  indifferent  matter  for  converse  to- 
night— what  was  now  and  to  come  mattered,  only  that. 
And  odd,  too,  how  prospects  brightened.  There  were 
going  to  be.  good  crops — potatoes,  corn,  apples.  The 
hay  was  heavy  this  year — fine !  Hester's  chickens  were 
growing  like  weeds.  Her  berries  would  be  plentiful. 
The  children — they  had  begun  with  the  children  and 
here  they  were  again  ! 

"Kit,  say  that  again  about  Luther."  Luther  was 
Middle  Son.    "About  his  little  leg." 

"It's  straightenin',  I  tell  you.  He  don't  limp  so  much, 
you  know  he  don't." 

"Yes.  I  know !"  she  cried  eagerly.  "I — I  think  I  know. 
Kit."  But  it  was  hope  rather  than  knowledge.  "Only 
I  watch  him  so  constant.  If  somebody'd  noticed  that 
warn't  always  watchin' — " 

"\\'ell  then.  Si  Hi.ggins.  will  he  do?  Si's  noticed.  He 
said  only  just  a  day  or  so  ago  how  our  Luther  was 
improvin'." 

"How'd  he  say  it.  Kit?    Can't  you  remember  hozv?" 

"  'That  boy  o'  yours  ain't  goin'  to  limp  much  longer' — 
that's  how.  Si's  a  noticin'  fellow.  'He'll  be  good  as  new 
before  you  know  it,'  Si  says.  What  you  got»to  say  to 
that,  now?" 

"Oh,  Kit — as  good  as  new ! 
perfect  when  he  was  new- 
sobbing.    "But  it  won't  be 
sobbed. 

It  was  not  a  long  walk  down  the  quiet  road,  for  there 
were  tne  children  at  home  to  go  back  to.  And  espcciall} 
there  was  Timothee.  They  hurried  a  little  going  back. 
The  New  Neighbor  was  still  on  her  porch,  rocking  in 
her  white  dress.  They  Iiad  to  pass  close  to  her,  but 
they  refused  to  unclasp  hands;  they  even  continued  to 
swing  them  unashamed.  Hester  carried  her  head  hi.gh 
in  a  sort  of  pride  of  joy.  She  no  longer  envied.  An 
unexpected,  an  extraordinary,  attitude  of  mind  possessed 
her,  she  didn't  care  a  snap  for  the  New  Neighbor  across 
the  street!  Let  her  see  the  white  petticoat  go  masquera- 
ding by  as  a  dress!  There  was  no  room  in  Hester 
Hil^s  soul  at  this  moment  for  petty  vanities — not  with 
Kit  swinging  her  hand  and  love  in  the  world. 

"Sit  down  out  here  while  I  slip  in  and  look  at  Timo- 
thee. We  won't  go  to  bed  yet  a  while,  will  we?  I'm 
havin'  such  a  good  time.  Kit !"  But  it  was  already  over. 
She  came  panting  back  in  a  panic.  Timothee  wasn't 
tliere  not  there!  [concluded  on  p.\ge  21] 


He  was  so  straight  and 
She  broke  into  a  soft 
'before  I  know  it'!"  she 
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DEAR  COUSINS— The  month  of 
kMay  is  the  time  for  a  number  of 
I  things.  It's  the  time  when  all  the 
fathers  and  big  brothers  are 
busiest  with  the  last  of  the  spring  plant- 
ing, and"  the  mothers  are  rushing  around, 
tr\ang  to  get  the  meals  ready  and  all  the 
extra  housework  finished,  and  it's  the 
time  for  all  my  little  cousins  to  start  clubs. 
There  is  so  much  fun  for  boys  and  girls 
this  time  of  year,  and  there  is  so  much 
they  can  learn,  besides  the  splendid  chance 
to  earn  money;  and  if  a  lot  of  boys  and 
girls  get  together  they  can  do  all  these 
things  so  much  better  than  one  alone. 

If  you  want  to  start  a  pleasure  club 
plan  it  so  that  you  can  give  someone  else 
pleasure  as  well  as  yourselves.  The  club 
could  have  a  picnic  once  a  week,  and  each 
time  some  poor  little  boy  or  girl,  who  is 
not  so  fortunate  as  you,  could  be  asked 
along,  to  share  the  joyous  day  and  the 
goodies  of  the  lunch-basket.  Of  course 
my  little  cousins  would  treat  the  visitor 
just  as  well  as  they  know  how,  in  that 
way  learning  little  lessons  of  courtesy, 
besides  having  the  happiness  of  making 
another  happy. 

If  the  club  is  for  study,  there  is  no 
better  subject  than  butterflies.  You  can 
catch  them,  study  their  colorings  and  a 
lot  of  other  interesting  things.  Last  fall 
a  yellow  butterfly  flew  into  the  room  of 
a  friend  of  mine  and  stayed  there.  She 
wanted  to  feed  it,  but  did  not  know  what. 
She  tried  honey  and  flowers,  but  the  but- 
terfly would  not  touch  them.    Then  she 


tried  water  sweetened  with  sugar,  "for," 
she  thought,  "every  living  creature  wants 
a  drink."  The  butterfly  took  a  drink  of 
it,  and  did  so  once  a  month  all  winter, 
and  when  the  spring  came  it  flew  out  into 
the  bright  sunshine. 

The  members  of  a  club  formed  to  earn 
money  would  have  no  end  of  opportu- 
nities, for  there  is  no  place  like  the  coun- 
try for  that.  There  are  chickens  and  the 
garden  patch  upon  which  you  can  grow 
things  to  sell,  there  are  the  berries  and 
ever  so  many  things.  Three  of  my  little 
cousins  formed  themselves  into  a  money- 
earfting  club  last  year,  and  each  morning 
they  went  a-berrying,  coming  home  about 
noon  with  heaping  baskets  of  juicy  fruit. 
These  they  took  to  the  village,  and  each 
day  each  of  those  boys  was  seventy-five 
cents  richer. 

A  club  of  girls  could  gather  flowers,  put 
them  in  pretty  bunches,  and  let  the  boys 
sell  them  in  the  village.  The  boys  might 
take  orders  for  wild  flowers  to  be  deliv- 
ered when  their  customers  wanted  to 
decorate  the  table  or  house  for  company, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  could  pick  them 
together,  bringing  them  in  fresh  with  dew 
on  the  day  they  were  needed. 

So  you  see,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  you 
can  do,  for  fun,  for  study,  for  wealth. 
Form  your  club,  and  write  to  me  about  it : 
or  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  form  it 
write  to  me.  and  I  will  tell  you.  I  want 
to  know  what  all  my  little  cousins  are 
doing.  Lovingly, 

Cousin  Sally. 


The  New  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

By  Arnot  Chester 


QHILDREN,  what  would  you  think  of 
being  killed  and  eaten  up  by  a  wild 
beast  in  the  very  heart  of  New  York  City? 
This  almost  happened  to  a  little  girl 
named  Dolly  Root,  not  many  years  ago ! 

Dolly's  father  had  a  friend  who  was  a 
sea-captain,  and  on  one  of  his  trips  he 
brought  home  with  him  a  wee  little  tiger 
cub.  This  tiny  tiger  baby  was  as  playful 
as  a  kitten,  and  it  was  such  a  pretty, 
graceful  little  creature  that  the  captain 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Root  as  a  pet  for  his  little 
girls,  Milly  and  Dolly.  The  children  were 
delighted  with  their  new  playfellow,  and 
they  cuddled  it  and  romped  with  it  just 
as  if  it  had  been  a  really,  truly  kitty. 

When  it  first  came  the  cub  was  scarcely 
two  months  old,  and  so  good  and  gentle 
that  nobody  dreamed  of  being  afraid  of  it 
any  more  than  of  a  pet  dog  or  cat.  But 
as  it  began  to  get  older,  Empress,  as  the 
little  girls  named  it,  would  sometimes 
grow  cross  and  restive,  and  at  last  Mr. 
Root  decided  it  might  be  better  to  send 
the  cub  to  a  Zoo  where  it  couldn't  do  any 
harm  to  anyone.  But  he  didn't  really 
think  there  was  any  danger,  so  Empress 
was  still  allowed  to  run  about  the  house 
like  a  tame  cat. 

On  a  certain  bright  afternoon  in  early 
spring  Mrs.  Root  took  Milly  out  for  a 
walk.  Little  Dolly  begged  hard  to  go  too, 
but  sTie  was  just  getting  over  a  bad  cold, 
so  her  mother  was  afraid  to  take  her 
along  for,  although  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
the  wind  was  high  and  cold. 

"No,  dear,  not  this  time,"  Mrs.  Root 
said,  giving  Dolly  a  kiss,  "by  next  Satur- 
dav  vou  will  be  quite  well  again,  I  hope, 
and  then  we  will  all  go  together.    Now  let 


cheerful,  and  waved  her  hand  with  a  smile 
to  Mother  and  Milly,  when  they  looked 
up  at  the  window  a  minute  afterward 
from  the  street. 

For  a  half-hour  or  so  all  was  quiet  in 
the  house.  Then,  suddenly,  a  terrified 
scream  rang  out,  and  throwing  down  his 
paper  Mr.  Root  sprang  to  his  feet  and, 
without  waiting  even  to  snatch  up  a  stick, 
rushed  into  the  kitchen,  for  he  recognized 
Dolly's  voice,  and  he  remembered  that  she 
and  Empress  were  in  there  alone  together. 
As  he  entered  the  room  he  saw  that  he 
was  not  one  moment  too  soon.  In  a  cor- 
ner poor  little  Dolly  sat  screaming  in 
terror,  and  in  front  of  her  crouched  the 
cat,  snarling  ferociously,  her  tail  swishing 
and  her  lips  drawn  back  from  her  cruel 
teeth.  She  seemed  in  the  very  act  of 
springing  upon  trembling,  helpless  little 
Dolly.  Mr.  Root  ran  forward  and  kicked 
the  cub  in  the  head  with  all  his  strength. 
The  blow  sent  it  over,  and  as  it  fell  he 
shouted  to  Dolly  to  run.  Like  a  flash 
the  cat  was  on  its  feet  again,  now  thor- 
oughly enraged  and  lashing  its  tail  in  fury. 
Again  and  again  Mr.  Root  knocked  the 
beast  over,  and  he  was  beginning  to  won- 
der how  much  longer  he  would  be  able  to 
defend  himself  in  this  way,  when  his  eye 
fell  on  the  gas-range,  and  a  happy 
thought  struck  him.  Throwing  the  oven- 
door  wide  open,  he  boldly  snatched  up  the 
struggling,  snarling  cub,  in  spite  of  its 


Mother  see  what  a  brave,  good  girl  her 
little  Dolly  can  be  !  Daddy  is  at  home  you 
know,  so  you  won't  be  left  alone  in  the 
house.  Have  a  nice  game  in  the  kitchen 
with  Empress,  and  when  you  get  tired  of 
playing  go  into  the  dining-room  where 
Father  is  reading,  and  amuse  yourself 
quietly  with  your  new  story-book  until 
we  get  back." 

Dolly  was  very,  very  disappointed,  for 
she  did  dearly  love  going  for  a  walk  with 
Mother.    But  she  tried  her  best  to  look 


clawing  and  beating  at  his  hands  so  sav- 
agely that  he  could  have  cried  out  with 
the  pain,  and  thrust  it  bodily  into  the 
oven.  Then  he  slammed  to  the  door,  and 
holding  the  knob  firmly  with  one  hand, 
turned  on  the  gas  full  blast  with  the  other. 
The  furious  beast  inside  made  a  frantic 
effort  to  escape,  but  Mr.  Root  held  the 
door,  and  the  sounds  grew  less  and  less, 
and  by  and  by  stopped  altogether.  But  not 
until  Mr.  Root  was  perfectly  sure  the  gas 
had  suff^ocated  the  cub  did  he  let  go  his 
hold  upon  the  door,  and  comfort  little 
Dolly  with  the  assurance  that  her  savage 
playfellow  could  n^ver  hurt  her  again ! 


The  Power  of  Silent  Service 


If  the  crowd  on  the  stock  ex- 
change kept  quiet  and  let  one  man 
talk,  that  man  could  be  heard  in 
every  corner  of  the  room.  But  the 
shouting  members  produce  a  com- 
posite of  sound,  so  that  no  one 
trader  is  understood  except  by  a 
small  group  around  a  particular 
trading  post. 

If  everyone  were  able  to  shout 
twice  as  loud,  the  result  would  be 
only  a  greater  noise,  and  less 
intelligible. 

For  communication  to  be  univer- 
sal there  must  be  silent  transmis- 
sion. In  a  noisy  stock  exchange 
where  the  voice,  unaided,  cannot 
be  understood  across  the  room, 
there  are  hundreds  of  telephones 
which  carry  speech  half  way  across 
the  continent.  ♦ 


The  telephone  converts  the 
spoken  words  into  silent  elec- 
trical impulses. 

In  a  single  Bell  telephone  cable, 
a  hundred  conversations  can  be 
carried  side  by  side  without  inter- 
ference, and  then  distributed  to  as 
many  different  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land.  Each  conver- 
sation is  led  through  a  system  of 
wire  pathways  to  its  proper  desti- 
nation, and  whispers  its  message 
into  a  waiting  ear. 

Silent  transmission  and  the  in- 
terconnecting lines  of  the  Bell 
System  are  indispensable  for  uni- 
versal telephone  service. 

Without  such  service,  our  cities 
would  be  slow  of  speech  and  tlie 
States  would  be  less  closely  knit 
together. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  ts  the  Center  of  the  System 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Post  Paid 


We  will  ship  you  t 
"RANGER"  BICYCLE 
on  approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  wUhout  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  aud 
■  allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.   If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  g-et 
anywhere  else  regrardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
'  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  nW  FAPTHRY  DRIf*FQ  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
THU  I  Un  I  rniWfcJ  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
save  you  Sio  to  $25  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.   Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
imail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  nnbeard  of  low  prices. 
DinCD  ilPEIITC  Uf  AIITCn  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 
IIIUCII  HilCII  1  d  llAn  I  CU  1913  "Ranger"  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  be 
astonislied  at  the  tyo«(^fr/w//v /t77£j^M:tf  J  and  tlie  liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  will 
give  on  the  first  1913  sample  going  to  your  town.    Write  at  Once  for  our  sfeciat  offer. 
OO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyo^re  at  anv  price  ua^\  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.    BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 
your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.   Orders  filled  tlie  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  Stores  n-ill 
he  closed  out  at  once,  at  S3  to  £8  eacll.   Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC     PnACTETI}    DDI  rear  wheels,  innertubes,  lamps, cyclometers.parts,  repalis 

iinCOl  VUHOIhll  DnftnC  andeverything  in  the  bicyclelineat  half  usual  prices. 
CO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.   Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  D-83   CHiCAGO^  8LU 

Guaranteed  5  Years 

Toaavertiaa  our  bufinesa.make  new  friend  a  and  incioduce  our  catalogue  ofEl^ia 
ViaicnoB  we  will  eeod  ihia  elegantwatcn  by  tnail  post  paid  for  Q  ^  LY  38 
C  E  N  TS .  Qeniiemen'a  size,  fall  nickol  silver  plated  ciae.  Arabic  dial,  lever 
escapement,  stem  wind  and  accm  set,  a  perfect  dmekc«per  and  fully  pjaracieed 
for  5  ^teara.  Seed  thia  adv.  to  ub  with  98c.  and  watch  will  be  sent  by  re  torn  mail 
postpaid.  Satiafacticnguaranteed  ormoncT  refunded.  Bead  OSc  today.  Addrcea 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Deartiorn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


'y^Jj-y  Not  IToti?  Scores  of  men  and  women  are  making  a  comfortable  living 
 —  all  the  year  round  and  thousands  of  others  are  substantially  in- 
creasing their  regular  incomes  by  devoting  their  spare  time  to  our  interests.  There  is  a  fine 
opening  right  now  on  our  Subscription  Staff  for  a  few  more  ambitious  men.  Why  not  join 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  numbered  among  the  successful  men  of  their  localities?  A  postal  card 
will  bring  all  particulars.    Send  it  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Agents'  Department    Springfield.  Ohio 


THE   BEST   IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


BALL 
BEARING 


MOST 
POPULAR 


NOT    SOLD    UNDER    ANY    OXHER  NAME. 

OVn  WARRANTT   ON   THIS  MACHIITE   ITETER  EXPIRES. 

This  machine  is  built  upon  honor,  not  on  contract ;  it  is  made  for  lifelong  service. 
Get -a  NEW  SIOME  and  the  sewing  machine  question  will  be  settled  for  life.    Sold  by 
authorized  dealers  only.  All  parts  are  interchangeable.  Write  for  our  literature. 

THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO..  Orange,  Mass.  Dept  H. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10,  1913 


At  Your  Service 

New  York's  Big  Store 


This  Apron 
and  Dust 
Cap 


49' 


Compare  this 
value  —  you 
tvill  find  it 
u  nmatchable. 
By  every 
standard  it  is  a 
75c  value. 


A 

I  Sample 
Value 


727A7 


A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 

and  just  the  thing  for  the  neat  and  busy  house- 
wife who  wants  an  apron  and  cap  which 
thoroughly  protects  and  at  the  same  time  is 
attractive  and  becoming.  Made  of  good  qual- 
ity washable  percale;  pocket  at  side;  ample 
fullness;  well  made  throughout.  Colors:  tan 
with  blue  stripes  and  light  blue  with  dark  blue 
stripes  piped  with  white.  Apron  and  cap  sent 
to  you  postage  prepaid  for    ....  49c. 

Waiting  For  You! 

Your  Style  Book 

Don't  delay;   ask  for  it  today — it  is 


Just  send  a 
postal 


We  Guarantee  To   Please  You 
Or  Refund  Your  Money 

We  do  this  without  question  or  delay,  paying  the  trans- 
portation charges  both  ways.  You  cannot  take  any  risk 
when  you  order  from  us. 

No  connution  uilh  any  other  establishment 

GREENHUT'SIEGEL  COOPER  0. 

BOTMSCUCro'-Ayf     J  6 On£ttJM^JT?^.       'Q""  ANO  ST* 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


LIBERAL  INCOME  FOR  HUSTLERS 

A  liberal  income  is  guaranteed  to  the 
right  sort  of  workers.  Such  are  some 
of  the  inducements  for  you  to  handle 
the  biggest  money-making  offer  ever 
made  by  a  farm  journal.  A  fine  op- 
portunity for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  neces- 
sary.   You  must  act  at  once. 

Department  of  Agents 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

CleftnieB    and  beantifiei  the  lul£ 
Promotei    a    laxariant  ^owtii. 
Never  Falls  to  Beatore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

Prev«-nta  bair  f/illmc. 

fKk!.  aiirt  Si/xj  Rt  DrugglBts. 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRBCES 

Save  es.OO  to  (32.00  on 

oosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters  ^ 

not  bu7  the  Best  vben  yoa 
bu7  them  at  such  low  on- 
"  eard-of  Factory  prices. 

►ur  new  Improvements 
absolutely  eurpuss  any 
thine   ever  produced. 
Save  enough  on  a  Blnglo 
BtOTexo  buy  your  winter's 
Tiel.  Thirty  daya  free  trial 
your  own  home  bofore  you 
y.    Send  postal  today  for 
lancefreaoatalocand  prices. 
136  Sutt  SL.  HirtoM,  lid. 


Reading  for  Sunday's  Quiet  Hour 


Joseph,  Ruler  of  Egypt 

By  the  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  May  llth:  Gen. 
41,  25-40.    Read  Gen.  41. 

Golden  Text :  God  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble. — 1  Pet.  5,  5.» 

The  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  rural-life  book. 
Let  us  interpret  it  accordingly.  We  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  of  facts. 

JOSEPH  was  no  quitter.  He  didn't 
sulk  around  under  acute  disappoint- 
ment, but  refreshed  his  courage  and 
took  new  hold  upon  God  when  the 
king's  ungrateful  cup-bearer  refused  to 
intercede  for  him.  He  did  his  work  in 
the  prison  just  as  willingl}-  and  efficiently 
as  he  had  done  before  his  master,  Captain 
Potipher.  If  you  want  satisfaction  in  life 
do  your  cheerful  best  under  all  employers 
and  circumstances.  Only  so  can  you  be 
prepared  for  a  better  place.  The  shirker 
around  the  farm  is  the  one  who  never  has 
am-  "luck."  He  never  "gets  a  chance" ! 
The  reliable  worker  is  the  lucky  man.  If 
a  handy  man  carefully  sets  his  fence-posts 
in  a  straight  line,  well  tamped,  all  men  in 
the  region  want  him  to  build  their  fences. 
AnA-one  can  set  two  posts  in  a  line,  but 
it  takes  care  to  line  up  three.  After  faith- 
fulb'  filling  his  high  position  in  the  dreary 
prison  for  two  more  long  years,  the  Lord 
in  whom  Joseph  trusted  opened  the  way 
to  deliverance  and  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity. Pharaoh  dreamed  that  double  dream 
wherein  the  seven  lean  woebegone  cattle 
ate  up  the  seven  fat  ones,  and  the  seven 
blasted  heads  of  wheat  devoured  the  seven 
large  plump  ones.  Pharaoh  was  deeply 
worried.  He  knew  the  dreams  meant 
something  extraordinary,  but  just  what 
he  couldn't  imagine.  He  hastily  called 
all  his  wise  men,  interpreters  of  dreams, 
magicians,  astrologers,  but  they  were  all 
dumbfounded  and  couldn't  even  think  of 
the  first  clue  to  the  mystery. 

Then  the  ungrateful  cup-bearer  saw  his 
chance  to  further  elevate  himself  into  the 
king's  favor,  and  so  told  him  about  the 
marvelous  ability  of  Joseph  as  an  inter- 
preter of  dreams.  Pharaoh  rushed  mes- 
sengers to  the  prison  to  bring  Joseph  back. 
To  the  king's  question  as  to  his  ability 
to  interpret  dreams,  Joseph  manfully  told 
him  that  his  ability  was  not  his  own,  but 
was  of  God,  and  that  God  would  give  the 


answer.  How  could  Joseph  know  before 
he  was  told  the  dream  that  he  could 
interpret  it?  Bold  faith  in  God,  that! 
He  knew  God  would  tell  him.  The  king 
rehearsed  his  double  dream,  and  inspira- 
tion informed  Joseph  that  the  two  dreams 
had  one  meaning,  that  seven  years  of  un- 
surpassed crop  production  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  seven  years  of  unheard-of  crop 
failures  and  famine.  Then  Joseph  clearlj- 
outlined  a  practical  plan  to  the  king 
whereby  provision  could  be  made  for  the 
seven-year  famine. 

The  plan  deeplj'  impressed  Pharaoh 
with  its  sensible  wisdom  and,  declaring  that 
there  was  none  better  fitted  in  the  king- 
dom to  carry  out  the  plan  than  the  God- 
inspired  one  who  outlined  it,  immediately 
appointed  Joseph  to  be  absolute  ruler, 
under  him,  of  all  Eg3-pt.  The  inaugura- 
tion was  hurriedly  prepared.  The  king 
gave  Joseph  his  own  signet  ring  as  the 
emblem  of  authority,  put  the  gold  chain 
signifying  high  position  around  his  neck, 
arrayed  him  in  the  richest  robes,  arranged 
a  tremendous  public  procession  of  priests, 
soldiers  and  officers,  had  Joseph  ride  in 
the  chariot  behind  his  own  and  com- 
manded the  people  to  bow  down  to  him- 
self and  Joseph  as  the  rulers  of  Eg^-pt. 


Joseph  Meets  His  Brethren 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  May  18th  :  Gen. 
42,  3-17.    Read  Gen.  42. 

Golden  Text :  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap. — Gal.  6,  7. 

JOSEPH  laid  his  plans  carefully  and 
worked  his  big  scheme  to  complete  suc- 
cess. Lots  of  men  can  dream  and  give 
good  advice,  but  only  a  worker  can  execute 
his  dreams  into  living  accomplishment. 
The  regular  government  tax  was  one  tenth 
of  the  people's  income,  and  Joseph  only 
doubled  the  tax  during  the  extra  good 
years,  so  that  the  extra  tithe  did  not  bear 
heavily  on  the  people,  who  had  more  for 
themselves  than  usual  anj'how.  Besides, 
he  must  have  urged  the  people  to  save  up 
for  their  families  during  the  prosperous 
j-ears.  But  most  of  them  did  not  save 
much,  and  none  enough.  A  great  crime 
is  that  so  few  able-bodied  young  men  save 
enough  to  get  a  good  start  before  getting 
married,  and  then  fail  to  save  enough  to 
live  comfortably  in  old  age.    This  is  a 


spendthrift  era.  So  when  the  famine 
years  arrived  the  people  soon  came  in 
large  numbers  to  Joseph  to  buy  food, 
until  they  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  foresight. 

The  inscriptions  on  one  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  tell  of  a  long-continued  fam- 
ine of  seven  years  when  the  Nile  River 
did  not  overflow  its  banks.  The  time  was 
the  same  in  which  Joseph  ruled.  Thus  do 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  those 
ancient  times  stand  to-day  as  parallel 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptural 
statements.  But  the  famine  was  in  all 
lands,  and  after  the  grain  was  gone  in 
Canaan,  Jacob  sent  his  ten  sons  down  to 
Egypt  after  a  supply,  but,  for  fear  of  some 
evil  befalling  him,  he  kept  at  home  Ben- 
jamin, his  youngest  and  only  son  alive,  as 
he  supposed,  of  his  favorite  wife,  Rachel. 

The  ten,  with  their  caravan  safeb'  ar- 
rived, came  into  the  presence  of  Joseph, 
who  personally  attended  to  the  sale  of 
grain  to  the  many  foreigners  from  dif-| 
ferent  lands.  They  bowed  themselves  to 
the  ground  and  failed  to  recognize  their 
brother  Joseph,  although  he  knew  them 
and  spoke  through  an  interpreter  to  con- 
ceal his  identity.  Joseph,  remembering 
his  youthful  dreams  of  twenty  years  ago,' 
sternly  accused  his  brethren  of  being 
spies,  but  they  stoutly  maintained  their 
innocence  and  told  him  of  their  father 
and  familj' — that  there  were  twelve  sons, 
one  dead  and  the  j-oungest  at  home. 
Joseph  yearned  to  see  his  own  brother 
Benjamin,  and  so  plotted  to  have  him 
brought  down  to  Egj'pt  also.  He  insisted 
that  the  ten  were  spies,  but  to  prove  them 
proposed  to  keep  one  of  them  as  a  hostage 
while  the  others  went  back  home  with 
their  grain  and  then  returned  with  Ben- 
jamin. 

The  brethren  were  in  a  sorry  plight,  and 
talked  among  themselves,  admitting  that 
this  trouble  was  brought  upon  them  be- 
cause of  their  heartless  disposal  of  Joseph 
many  years  ago.  Reuben  said,  "Yes.  I 
told  you  so  at  the  time."  Joseph  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  went  out  and  wept, 
but  came  back  and  had  Simeon  bound  as 
the  hostage,  sending  the  rest  away  with 
their  money  secretly  placed  by  his  orders 
in  each  sack  of  grain.  Joseph's  triumph 
was  at  hand,  ^^'as  he  really  great  enough 
to  be  ma.gnanimous  ?    It's  a  hard  test  for 


Bag  with  Crochet  By  Gertrude  McAllister 


THE  bag  illustrated  is  most  unusual 
and  attractive.  It  is  made  of  nat- 
ural-colored linen  for  the  two  side 
sections,  and  lavender  silk  for  the 
lining  of  the  bag.  A  straight  strip  of 
the  lining  silk  is  shirred  around  the  side 
pieces,  to  form  a  puffing  behind  the  cro- 
chet. The  top  edges  of  the  linen  and 
silk  are  buttonholed  together  with  laven- 
der twist,  and  the  bag  is  entirely  completed 
before  starting  the  crochet,  which  is  done 
with  the  thread  known  as  carpet  or  cotton 
warp  and  a  steel  crochet-hook  no  larger 
than  necessary  to  carry  the  thread.  Work 
the  crochet  as  follows  : 

Chain  seventeen,  catch  in  the  fifth  chain 
from  the  needle  for  a  picot,  chain  eight 
and  catch  for  a  picot,  chain  two,  catch  in 
the  sixth  stitch  made  in  the  chain  with 
which  the  work  was  started.  Chain  seven 
and  catch  for  a  picot,  chain  eight  and 
catch  for  a  picot,  chain  two,  catch  in  the 
first  chain  made  in  the  work. 

Second  Row — Turn,  chain  seven  and 
catch  for  a  picot,  chain  eight  and  catch 
for  a  picot,  chain  two,  catch  in  first  loop 
of  preceding  row,  before  the  first  picot. 
Again  make  a  loop  with  two  picots,  and 
catch  in  the  center  of  first  loop  of  preced- 
ing row,  between  the  picots.  Make  an- 
other loop  with  two  picots,  and  catch 
between  the  picots  of  next  loop  of  pre- 
ceding row. 

Continue  in  this  way,  always  catching 
twice  in  the  first  loop  of  the  row  and  once 
in  the  other  loops,  until  there  are  ten 
loops  in  the  row,  or  the  row  is  wide 
enough  to  fit  over  the  silk  puffing.  .A.fter 
that  work  in  loops  as  usual,  but  catch  only 
in  the  center  of  the  first  loop,  as  well  as 
in  the  others.  \Vork  in  this  way  until 
sixty  rows  of  the  full  width  are  made, 
then  omit  one  loop  at  the  end  of  each  row 
until  two  loops  remain.    Fasten  off. 

The  three  roses  for  the  lace  are  worked 
separately.  Begin  with  five  chain  stitches, 
and  join  in  a  ring. 

First  Round — Chain  five  (to  count  as 
one  double  crochet  and  two  chain),  one 
double  crochet  in  the  first  chain  of  ring, 
*chain  two,  one  double  crochet  in  next 
chain  of  ring,  and  repeat  from  *  until 
one  double  crochet  has  been  made  in  each 
stitch  of  ring;  chain  two,  catch  in  the 
third  stitcli  of  the  starting  chain  of  the 
round.    There  will  be  six  spaces  in  all. 


Second  Round — Put  one  single  crochet 
and  five  double  crochet  in  each  space  of 
preceding  round.    Join  at  the  end. 

Third  Round — One  slip  stitch  in  each 
double  crochet  of  first  round,  five  chain 
between,  carried  behind  the  work. 

Fourth  Round — One  single  crochet  and 
seven  double  crochet  in  each  space  of 
preceding  round. 

Fifth  Round — One  slip  stitch  in  each 
slip  stitch  of  third  round,  seven  chain  be- 
tween, carried  behind  the  work. 

Sixth  Round — One  single  crochet  and 
eight  double  crochet  in  each  space  of  pre- 
ceding round. 

Seventh  Round — One  slip  stitch  iti  each 
slip  stitch  of  fifth  round,  eight  chain  be- 
tween. 

Eighth  Round — One  single  crochet  and 
nine  double  crochet  in  each  space  of  pre- 
ceding round.  At  the  end  join  and  fasten 
off.  Sew  the  roses  in  place  on  the  lace, 
then  sew  the  edges  of  the  lace  to  the 
linen   in   such   manner   that   the  picots 


of  the  edge  lie  flat  upon  the  linen,  and 
work  picot  loops  around  the  top  scallops. 

For  the  drawing-strings  of  the  bag  two 
chains  are  made,  and  a  case  for  them  is 
provided,  as  follows :  Begin  at  the  right- 
hand  edge  of  the  second  wide  row  from 
the  top  at  one  end  of  the  lace,  and  catch 
the  crochet  thread  there.  Chain  five,  catch 
in  loop  of  row  above,  chain  five,  catch  in 
next  loop  below,  and  zigzag  in  this  man- 
ner across  the  lace,  then  zigzag  across  the 
linen  in  the  same  way,  to  the  second  wide 
row  at  the  other  end  of  the  lace.  Work 
across  end  of  lace  and  second  side  of 
linen,  to  starting-point.  Join  and  fasten 
ofl^.  ISeneath  these  zigzag  chains  the  draw- 
ing-strings are  run,  the  ends  of  each  string 
joined,  to  form  round.  Each  string  should 
be  just  large  enough  to  fit  around  bag 
when  stretched  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

For  the  handle  make  a  long  chain  with 
the  carpet  warp,  then,  with  a  No.  3  bone 
hook,  crochet  a  chain'  of  the  chain  just 
made,  giving  the  thick  braided  effect  for 
the  handle.  The  latter  should  be  about 
ten  inches  long.    Fasten  off  at  the  end. 

Around  one  end  of  the  handle  now  pick 
up  five  single  crochet,  working  them  so 
the  right  side  of  the  crochet  is  toward  the 
end  of  the  handle. 

Second  Round — Two  single  crochet  in 
each  stitch  of  preceding  round,  picked  up 
on  the  double  thread. 

Third  Round — Two  single  crochet  in 
first  stitch,  one  single  crochet  in  next,  and 
repeat  all  around. 

Fourth  Round — Two  single  crochet  in 
first  stitch,  one  single  crochet  each  in  the 
next  two  stitches,  and  repeat  to  end  of 
round.  There  will  be  twenty  stitches  in 
the  round,  with  the  right  side  of  the  cro- 
chet in.  Make  five  rounds  of  one  single 
crochet  in  each  stitch,  stuff  the  ball  with 
cotton,  then  make  three  rounds,  narrowing 
one  stitch  five  times  in  each  round.  Pick 
up  a  loop  in  each  of  the  stitches  that  re- 
main and  draw  tiie  thread  through  all  of 
them.  Chain  fifty,  drop  the  loop  from  the 
needle,  and  pass  chain  and  thread  beneath 
one  of  the  drawing-strings,  at  the  center 
of  the  lace  at  one  side.  Catch  to  ball 
where  chain  was  begun,  then  make  one 
single  crochet  in  each  stitch  of  the  chain, 
again  passing  beneath  the  drawing-string. 
Catch  to  ball,  and  fasten  off.  Make  a  ball 
and  a  loop  at  the  other  end  of  the  handle. 
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Across  the  Road 

[continued  from  page  18] 

"His  little  bed's  untucked  an'  empty,  Kit! 
I  laughed  at  first,  for  I  thought  he'd  tumbled 
out  an'  rolled  under  it,  same  way  he  has 
before  an'  slep'  right  along,  but  he  isn't 
under!  Kit,  do  you  hear?  I  tell  you  I  can't 
find  Timothee  !" 

They  searched  the  room  together — all  the 
rooms.  Blank  terror  clutched  at  them  be- 
cause of  this  thing  that  could  not  possibly 
happen  and  had  happened.  The  children, 
wakened  and  plied  with  frantic  questions, 
shook  with  fright  in  their  little  beds.  Their 
slirill  cryings  added  to  the  awfulness  of  the 
moment. 

"No  one  could  possibly  carry  off  my  baby. 
Kit,  Kit,  someone  has  carried  him  off ! 
While  we  were  so  happy  an'  foolish — "  The 
mother's  anguished  face  broke  Christopher 
Hill's  big  heart.  In  his  misery  of  pity  for 
her  he  lost  sight  of  his  own  distress.  Poor 
Hessie — poor  chi'd!  Oddly  enough  to  his 
slower  mind  occurred  the  relieving  thought. 
That  woman  across  the  street  that  had  been 
settin'  there  right  along — 

"Hessie,  you  listen.  I've  thought  of  some- 
thin'  we  can  do  to  begin  with  :  you  go  acrost 
an'  see  if  that  woman  saw  any  strangers 
hangin'  round  here  while  we's  away.  She'd 
a-seen ;  she  couldn't  helped  it.  Go — go  !  Til 
hush  up  the  children  an'  hunt  everywhere 
again."  But  it  would  be  merely  filling  up 
the  harrowing  moments  of  waiting ;  they  had 
already  looked  "again." 

Hester  Hill  sped  away  on  wings ;  her  feet 
had  no  consciousness  of  touching  ground 
from  her  own  porch  to  that  of  the  New 
Neighbor.    She  was  sobbing  as  she  flew. 

The  New  Neighbor  received  her  in  the 
lighted  doorway,  her  hands  spread  out  with 
a  curious  effect  of  barring  the  way.  She 
was  smiling  faintly  until  she  saw  Hester's 
face. 

"Oh,  you  are  frightened  !  I  never  thought 
of  its  doing  that.    Oh,  you  poor  thing!" 

"Have  you  seen — somebody  has  stolen  my 
baby — Timothee!''  Hester  gasped. 

"I  know — I  did  it.  I  mean  I  didn't  steal 
him,  but  I  have  him  in  here.  He  came  half 
way  and  you  were  gone  and  he  looked  so 
sweet  and  it  was  just  borrowing — ''  the 
words  hurrying  on  each  other's  heels.  "He's 
just  as  safe  as  he  can  be.  He  crept  out  on 
your  porch  in  his  little  yellow  nightgown, 
and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  roll  down  the 
steps.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  I  never 
ran  so  fast.  No,  please  not  quite  yet ! 
Don't  go  in  yet !  I  tell  you  he's  fast  asleep, 
the  safest  baby  you  ever  saw  !"  The  New 
Neighbor  was  the  sobbing  woman  now.  She 
kept  the  little  fence  across  the  doorway. 
Hester  Hill  drew  back  with  sudden  insight 
into  this  stranger's  wild  little  mood.  Hurry- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  porch,  she  sent  a 
clear,  assuring  call  across  the  road  to  Chris- 
topher. 

"Kit !  Kit !  he's  over  here  all  safe !  It's 
all  right.  I'll  bring  him"  home.  You  tell 
the  children  to  go  to  sleep  again  faster'n 
Jack  Robinson.''  Then  she  whirled  again  to 
that  barred  door  that  separated  her  from 
Timothee. 

"He's  in  my  bed,"  the  stranger  breathed 
vmsteadily.  "I  never  had  a  little  baby  in  my 
bed  before.  He  looks  so  sweet.  He  laughed 
when  I  rocked  him  and  sang  to  him.  I 
never  rocked  or  sang  before.  Oh,  I  thought 
I  could  keep  him  a  little  while  in  my  bed, 
just  a  little  while  !  You  have  him  so  much, 
and  I  didn't  stop  to  think  you  would  be 
frightened.  I  didn't  think  you'd  find  out 
he  wasn't  there,  and  by  and  by  I  should  have 
carried  him  back  to  you,  when  I'd  kissed  him 
a  few  more  times  and  made  believe  he  be- 
longed to  me.  Woman  dear,  no  little  crea- 
ture ever  belonged  to  me,  and  so  many 
belong  to  you  I  I've  sat  on  my  piazza  all 
day  to-day  and  envied  you.  And  to-night 
when  you  and  your  husband  went  by — I  and 
mine  did  that  once,  but  we  can  never  do  it 
again." 

Hester  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  going 
back  to  Kit,  remembered  the  sad,  wet  eyes 
the  New  Neighbor  had  lifted  to  her,  and  the 
memory  sent  her  straight  to  Kit. 

"Take  hold  of  me!  Don't  let  ^ !"  she 
sobbed.  "Hold  me  an'  Timothee  both  !  Kit, 
I  envied  that  woman  this  mornin'  an'  this 
afternoon,  but  to-night — Kit,  she  had  Timo- 
thee in  her  bed,  an'  he  looked  so  sweet ! 
Think  of  her  havin'  to  give  Timothee  up 
his  nightgown !  He's  perfectly  beautifiil 
then — look,  will  you !  Oh,  my  goodness, 
my  goodness,  an'  this  mornin'  an'  this  after- 
noon /  envied  her!" 

Her  white  dress,  her  ease,  her  "hired 
girl'' — they  had  seemed  things  for  envy, 
lu.xurious  things  to  bite  your  thoughts  on 
savagely. 

"An'  me  with  all  I  got !"  Hester  cried. 
W'ith  Timothee  and  the  children  and  Kit  and 
that  loverly  little  walk,  hands  swinging, 
down  the  road.  The  other  woman's  sad, 
wet  eyes  looked  into  her  shamed  soul  re- 
proachfully. 

"Oh,  I'm  glad  the  ironin'  isn't  finished 
an'  the  bread  ain't  baked  !"  thought  Hester, 
"I'm  glad  there's  so  much  to  do  !    I  couldn't 
rest  if  I  didn't  get  tired,  an'  here  I'm  so 
rested    to-night !  Kit — "    she    caught  his 
brown,  big  hand  and  rubbed  it  against  her  i 
cheek — "Kit,  to-morrow  do  you  know  what?  ! 
I'm  goin'  to  cook  up  something  nice  an'  ! 
take  over  to  that  poor  woman.    I  pity  her."  j 


The  T  WO  Prize-Wi  nning  Designs 

And   Some   Patterns  Which 
Our  Readers  Requested 

Selected  by  Grace  Margaret  Goul 


No.  2312 


THE  bath-apron  shown  in  the  above  fllustra- 

tion  was  submitted  by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Graham, 
Bowling  Green.  Kentucky,  who  received  the 
second  prize  in  the  cash  prize  contest  for  the 
best  ana  second  best  suggestion  for  die  fashion 
page.  The  apron  is  extremely  practical  and 
one  that  every  mother  who  has  a  baby  to  take 
care  of  will  want  to  use  at  baby's  bath  time. 


No.  2312 — Bath-Apron  with  Pockets 

One  size.  Material  required,  two  bath-towels> 
or  one  and  seven-eighths  yards  of  twenty-seven- 
inch   material.     Price   of   pattern,    ten  cents 


Shown  on  this  page  is  an  attractive  separate 
coat  suitable  for  wash  and  wool  materials,  an 
apron  which  entirely  covers  the  dress,  a  com- 
fortable wrapF»er  and  a  smart  but  simple  dress 
for  the  elderly  woman.  All  of  the  clothes  were 
requested  by  our  readers  and  axe  therefore 
shown  for  their  benefit.  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion patterns  may  be  ordered  from:  Pattern 
Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York;  Pattern  Department.  Farm 
and  Fireside,  Springfield.  Ohio;  Pattern  De- 
partment. Farm  and  Fireside.  1354  California 
St.,  Denver.  Colorado.    The  catalogue  is  4  cents 


Tlie  above  illustration  shows  the  apron  pat- 
tern No.  2312  laid  flat.  The  apron  is  made 
of  two  Turkish  bath- towels  and  may  be 
quickly    put    together  and   at  small  cost 


No.  2180 — Tucked  Wrapper:  Two  Styles 

32  to  44  inch  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust, 
seven  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty -six- inch 
material,  with  three  fourths  of  a  yard  of  contrast- 
ing material.     Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2289— Tucked  Waist.  Including 
Sleeveless  Guimpe 

32  to  44  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  one  and 
three-fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with 
five  eighths  of  a  yard  of  thirty-six-inch  embroidery 
for  trimming  and  seven  eighths  of  a  yard  of  net  for 
guimpe.    The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2290~Skirt  with  Plaits  at  Back 

22  to  34  waist.  Material  for  26-inch  waist,  four 
and  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty -six-inch  material. 
Width  of  skirt  at  bottom  in  medium  size,  two  and 
one-half  yards.     Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2281— Top -Coat  with 

Notched  Collar 
32.  36.  40  and  44  bust.  Material 
required  for  36-inch  bust,  three  and 
one-eighth  yards  of  fifty-four-inch 
material,  with  five  eighths  of  a  yard 
of  contrasting  material  for  trim- 
ming.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


T^HE  first  prize  in  the  cash  prize  contest  for 
*  the  best  and  second  best  suggestions  for 
the  fashion  page  went  to  Miss  Pearl  Weaver 
of  Fultonham,  Ohio,  who  sent  in  the  design  for 
the  dress  illustrated  above.  An  especially 
desirable  feature  of  this  dress  is  that  it  is  suitable 
for  many  occasions  and  may  be  developed  in 
a  variety  of  materials  both  woolen  and  wash. 

No.  2313 — Waist  with  Vest:  Long 
or  Short  Sleeves 

32  to  44  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  one 
and  seven-eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  ma- 
terial, or  one  and  three-eighths  yards  of  forty- 
six-inch  material,  with  one-half  yard  of  all-over 
lace  or  embroidery  twenty  inches  wide  for  trim- 
ming.   The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2314— Four-Gored  Skirt:  Plaits 

at  Sides 

Material  for  24-inch  waist,  three  and  seven- 
eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  or 
three  and  one-fourth  yards  of  forty-six-inch 
material,  with  one-half  yard  of  all-over  lace 
twenty  inches  wide  for  inset.  Width  of  skirt 
at  bottom  in  24-inch  waist,  two  and  three- 
fourths  yards.     Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2281 


No.  2180 


No.  2289 
No.  2290 


Copyright,  1913,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  1 798— Housework 
Apron:  High  or  Low  Neck 

32  to  44  bust.  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  for  medium  size,  or 
36-inch  bust,  seven  yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material,  or  five  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  The  price 
of  this  apron  pattern  is  ten  cents 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  10.  1913 
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are  you  careful  to 
look  for  the  name 
in  the  selvage? 

Practically  every 
woman  knows  that 
Skinner's  Satin  is  the 
standard  satin  lining 
— the  most  durable 
and  beautiful  satin 
made.  But  some  are 
not  aware  that  there 
are /mz7a^/on5  sold  as 
Skinner's — satins 
that  look  well  and  are 
cheap  in  price,  but 
have  no  wearing 
quality. 

That  is  why  it  is  most 
important  to  look  for  the 
name  in  the  selvage.  We 
weave  "Skinner's  Satin" 
there  to  protect  you 
agEiinst  adulterated  and 
dishonest  satins. 

Imitators  are  now 
weaving  fancy  names  in 
the  selvage  of  their 
goods.  But  insist  on 
finding  the  name  "Skin- 
ner's Satin,"  then  you 
have  the  best  and  most 
durable  satin  made — 
SKINNER'S. 

Skinner's  Satin  is 
guaranteed  to  wear  two 
seasons.  If  it  does  not, 
send  the  garment  to 
any  of  our  stores  and 
we  will  reline  it  free 
of  expense. 

Write  for  samples  to  Dept.  B 

William  Skinner 
&  Sons 

Cor.  4th  Ave.  and  17th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
New  York  Philadelphia 
Chicago  Boston 
Milli,  Holyoke.  Mass. 

This  label  is  furnished,  when  de- 
sircfi.  to  makers  of  ready-made  car- 
ments  for  the  protection  of  their 
customers: 
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The  Satin.  Lining 

in  this  garment  is 

Skinner's  Satin 

AND  IS  GUARANTEED 
TO  WEAR  TWO  SEASONS 
MANUFACTVRED  By 

William  Skinfler& Sons. 


Reliable  Fabrics  That  are  Cheap 

Suitable  for  Housework  Dresses  and  Afternoon  Gowns 


Now  tiiat  crepe  weaves  are  so  much,  the  vogue, 
every  woman  is  sure  to  be  interested  in  the  very 
inexpensive  crepe  chiffon  pictured  above.  It  costs 
but  seventeen  cents  a  yard  and  comes  in  the  dain- 
tiest of  floral  patterns  and  frequently  with  a  nar- 
row black  stripe  to  give  it  a  touch  of  smartness 


Crepolisse.  a  sample  of  which  is  illustrated  in 
pictiure  No.  2.  is  one  of  the  new  cottons  this 
year  which  has  a  touch  of  quaintness  in  its  de- 
sign. Though  it  costs  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
yard,  it  is  quite  effective  enough  to  be  used  for 
one's  best  summer  afternoon  or  evening  dress 


Something  new  and  something  different  in  the 
way  of  a  fabric,  cool  and  comfortable  for  a 
kimono,  is  called  krinkolette.  A  sample  of  it  in 
a  dainty  soft  shade  of  pink  is  shown  above.  It 
comes  in  a  great  variety  of  pretty  floral  designs 
and  colors,  and  it  sells  for  fifteen  cents  a  yard 


For  a  one-piece  dress  or  suit  the  new  cotton 
serge  in  black-and-white  combinations  is  most 
desirable.  It  sells  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
yard.  A  rivsd  of  curing  flannel  is  the  new 
eden  cloth.  No.  5,  which  is  an  especially  good 
fabric  for  shirt-waists  and  house-gowns.  It  costs 
fifteen  cents  a  yard  and  comes  in  many  colors 


The  prettiest  of  colors  are  shown  in  the  new 
zephyrs,  a  sample  of  which  is  pictured  in  No. 
6.  These  inexpensive  cottons  show  many 
variations  of  plain  and  fancy  stripjes.  The 
fact  that  they  launder  so  well  and  hold  their 
colors  so  perfectly  make  them  desirable  for 
housework  dresses  and  children's  play-dresses 


Manv  of  the  new  cottons  simulate  the  silks 
in  design.  One  dainty  fabric  is  called  cotton 
taffeta  and  is  pictured  in  illustration  No.  7. 
It  costs  twenty-five  cents  a  yard.  Another 
material  which  also  sells  for  twenty-five  cents 
is  crepe  voile.  No.  8.  where  the  wide  stripes 
are  in  a  soft  pink  tone  against  a  white  ground 


A  very  serviceable  cotton  is  called  tweedcttc. 
It  copies  the  woolen  fabric  tweed  and  comes 
in  dark  color  combinations.  I  ts  price  ia 
twenty-five  cents  a  yard.  1 1  would  be  an 
excellent  material  for  a  light-weight  coat  suit 
or  dress.  It  comes  in  two-toned  effects  and 
ol»o  in  very  good-looking  serviceable  mixtures 


The  flowered  mulls  were  never  prettier  than 
this  year,  and  they  can  be  bought  from  fifti^cn 
cents  a  yard  up.  The  sample  shown  in  No. 
10  has  a  very  attractive  morning-glory  design 
in  pink  against  a  white  ground.  It  would 
make  a  charming  afternoon  dress  with  a 
girdle  matching  the  flowered  design  in  color 


i  he  ralmc  tabrica  are  among  the  lutAtieis  ihu 
season.  Cotton  ratine  is  shown  in  an  endless 
variety  oF  color  combinations  and  is  not  only 
suitable  for  one-piece  dresses  and  coat  suits, 
but  is  much  u«ed  as  a  trimming.  The  ratine 
pictured  in  illustration  No.  II  is  in  a  gray- 
blue-hnd-white  combination  that  is  very  smart 
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The  Housewife's  Club 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— Monthly  we  give  prizes  of  $2.00  for  iKe  two  best  descriptions  (with  rough  sketch)  of  original  home-made  household  conveniences  or 
labor-saving  devices,  and  $1.00  for  the  third  best  or  any  that  can  be  used.  ^  We  also  give  25  cents  each  for  helpful  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions, 
also  good  tested  recipes  that  can  be  used.  We  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  send  more  than  two  recipes,  and  not  more  than  five  kitchen  hints  each 
month,  because  we  receive  so  many  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  them  all,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  reliable  and  practical.  ^  All  copy 
must  be  in  by  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  and  must  be  written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Manuscripts  should  contain  not  more  than  250 
words.  We  would  suggest  that  contributors  retain  duplicate  copy,  as  no  manuscripts  will  be  retirmed.  The  mail  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  manuscripts.       Address  "The  Housewife's  Club,"  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HANDLE  Attachment  for  Scrubbing- 
Brush — To  lighten  a  hard  task,  put 
a  handle  on  the  scrubbing-brush. 
Make  a  socket  of  light  metal,  having  the 
latter  two  and  one-half  inches  smaller  all 
around  than  the  top  of  the  brush.  On 
both  sides  of  the  metal,  one  third  in  from 
one  end,  make  a  crosswise  cut.  so  that  the 
shorter  section  can  be  turned  around  into 
a  socket  for  the  han- 
dle. Turn  the  socket 
up,  and  fasten  the  fiat 
part  of  the  metal  to 
the  scrubbing-brush 
with  screws.  To  add 
strength,  put  an  extra 
piece  of  iron  around  ferrule  part,  and 
fasten  to  the  brush  top.  Insert  an  old 
broom-handle  in  the  ferrule,  and  fasten 
with  screws.  Scrubbing  can  be  done  in  a 
standing  position  by  this  device,  instead 
of  stooping.  The  brush  is  also  good  for 
side  walls  and  ceilings. 

Mrs.  G.  p.  E.,  New  York. 

How  to  Mend  Sacks — The  best  and 
quickest  way  to  mend  a  sack  is  to  cut  a 
patch  larger  than  the  hole  it  is  to  cover ; 
then  make  a  thick  paste  of  fiour  and 
'vater,  paste  patch  on  and  press  with  a  hot 
iron.  Place  patch  on  wrong  side  of  sack, 
or  it  will  push  off  when  sack  is  filled. 

Mrs.  G.  p.  E.,  New  York. 

Use  of  Eggshells — During  the  spring 
and  summer  months  save  the  eggshells. 
Put  them  into  a  flour-sack,  and  save  them 
for  the  hens  next  winter.  You  will  find 
them  beneficial.  J.  H.  K.,  Ohio. 

Suit-Hanger — Every  woman  knows  how 
hard  it  is  to  hang  up  a  skirt  so  that  it 
retains  its  original  shape.  Here  is  one 
way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

Take  an  ordinary  wooden  coat-hanger, 
and  screw  underneath  the  hanger  (as 
shown  in  illustration)   two  small  brass 


A  Pretty  Clothes-Hamper — A  useful 
and  ornamental  receptacle  for  soiled  linen 
may  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Procure  one  of  the  deep  slat  baskets  in 
which  bananas  are  shipped  and  which  the 
grocer  consigns  to  the  rubbish-heap,  and 
the  lid  of  a  cheese-hoop  to  do  service  as  a 
cover.  First  line  your  basket  with  ordi- 
nary white  skirt-lining  or  cheese-cloth, 
allowing  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  top  to 
extend  over  the  edge  and  be  brought 
down  on  the  outside.  Now  select  a  piece 
of  silkoline  or  cotton  challis  in  some 
pretty  shade  with  a  tasty  design,  and 
measure  your  lengths  of  the  goodi  by  the 
depth  of  the  basket,  allowing  enough  to 
turn  in  at  top  and  bottom.  Use  aj  many 
widths  of  the  goods  as  will  make  a  piece 
corresponding  in  width  to  twice  the  cir- 
cumference of  top  of  basket.  After  join- 
ing the  widths  and  turning  down  an  inch 
at  top  and  bottom,  make  a  double  shirring 
at  top  and  bottom  as  well  as  one  to  corre- 
spond with  each  of  the  hoops  on  the 
basket.  The  goods  having  been  secured 
to  the  basket  at  bottom  and  top  by  means 


heoks  about  one"  inch  long.  Place  them  at 
either  side  of  the  center  hook,  at  equal 
distances  from  it.  Hang  the  loops  of  the 
skirt  on  the  hooks.  A  jacket  can  be 
slipped  on  the  hanger  without  wrinkling 
the  skirt.  L.  D.,  Indiana, 

To  Brighten  Lamps — Oil-lamps  throw 
off  a  dull  light  sometimes,  and  an  appar- 
ent change  and  brilliancy  is  noticed  if  a 
lump  of  camphor  is  put  in;  or  if  no  lump 
camphor  is  handy  a  few  drops  of  vinegar 
will  brighten  the  light. 

When  kindlings  are  scarce,  try  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  granulated  sugar  to  start  the 
coal  (especially  soft  coal)  fire;  it  helps 
wonderfully.  Mrs.  J.  E.  R.,  Ohio. 

A  Home-Made  Dress 
Form — Those  who  make 
their  own  dresses  will  find 
this  form  easy  to  make,  a 
great  help  and  much 
cheaper  than  any  they  can 
buy. 

Take  new  heavy  muslin, 
a  good-fitting  princess 
pattern,  and  cut  to  fit  very 
tight  to  below  the  hips. 
Trim  arm's-eye  and  neck 
to  fit  and  sew  up  firmly. 
Fit  pieces  into  armhole 
and  neck,  also  one  to  the 
lower  part  of  form.  Sew 
only  part  of  way  in  and 
stuff  tightly  with  hay, 
straw  or  anything  con- 
v  e  n  i  e  n  t .  Sew  up  and 
mount  on  pedestal  made 
the  proper  height  for  your 
skirt  measure. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  L.,  Indiana. 

Handy  Cake-Box — Take  a  tight  box, 
and  remove  one  side.  Make  a  board 
which  fits  exactly  on  inside.  Turn  your 
cake  out  on  it  with  a  greased  paper  under 
it,  and  after  icing  it  put  the  box  over  it; 
then  you  have  your  cake  put  away  without 
moving  it.  Cover  the  box  with  paper,  or 
fix  in  any  way  to  match  your  kitchen.  Put 
a  ring  or  handle  on  top  to  lift  lid. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  C,  Colorado. 

A  Strong  Cement  is  made  by  melting 
common  alum  in  an  iron  spoon  over  hot 
coals.  It  will  even  join  glass  and  metal 
together,  or  hold  glass  lamps  to  their 
stands  or  stop  up  cracks  about  their  bases, 
as  kerosene  does  not  penetrate  it. 

Mrs.  G.  p.  E.,  New  York. 


of  short  tacks,  neatly  conceal  each  of  the 
shirrrngs  with  a  strip  of  furniture-braid 
held  in  place  with  brass  tacks.  The  lid 
may  be  covered  with  goods  or  painted,  as 
preferred,  and  a  door-bumper  may  be 
screwed  in  middle  of  top  for  convenience 
in  lifting.  A  hamper  thus  made  will  be 
found  both  useful  and  attractive. 

IvIrs.  a.  R.  L.,  Indiana. 

A  Perfumed  Moth-Destroyer — Take 
one  ounce  each  of  cloves,  cedar  and  rhu- 
barb, pulverize,  and  sprinkle  in  the  chest 
or  drawer.  It  will  create  a  fragrant,  spicy 
scent  and  prevent  moths. 

A.  A.  C,  New  York. 

Dustless  Dusting-Cloth— Take  two  old 
stocking-tops,  and  split  each  one,  then 
sew  together,  making  a  square  cloth. 
Soak  this  in  kerosene  and  hang  out  to 
dry.  When  dry,  you  have  an  excellent 
duster.  Miss  B.  G.,  Michigan. 

Take  a  Box  about  a  foot  or  sixteen 
inches  longer  than  baby's  short  clothes 
and  about  two  feet  wide,  stand  it  on  end, 
and  screw  eighi  little  cup-hooks,  same  as 
used  in  a  cupboard,  up  in  the  top  end  of 
the  box.  Next,  take  eight  little  smooth 
pieces  of  board  one-half  inch  wide  and 
ten  inches  long,  wrap  with  a  piece  of 
muslin,  and  tie  with  a  piece  of  tape  in  the 
center,  leaving  a  loop.  Now  take  a  little 
dress,  fasten  top  button,  slip  the  little 
stick  into  each  sleeve,  draw  loop  up 
through  neck,  hang  onto  the  little  hook, 
and  the  dress  will  not  be  mussed  a  bit. 
Diapers  and  shirts  can  be  folded  in  bottom 
of  box,  and  a  curtain  made  for  front,  and 
baby  has  a  wardrobe  all  of  his  own.  This 
costs  about  twenty-five  cents,  and  is  a 
big  help,  as  everything  can  be  kept  to- 
gether. The  outside  of  box  may  be 
papered  to  match  room,  and  on  top  may 
be  kept  the  basket  with  toilet  articles. 

Mrs.  J.  C,  Nebraska. 

Dye  Made  from  Tea-Grounds — A  good 
slate  dye  is  easily  made  by  saving  up 
your  tea-grounds  for  a  few  days.  Boil 
in  an  iron  pot,  and  set  with  copperas.  Boil 
your  goods  in  it  after  straining  of?  the 
tea-leaves.  Hang  the  cloth  on  a  line  to 
drip  and  dry.  This  is  a  very  simple  and 
cheap  way  to  get  a  permanent  slate  color. 

A.  A.  C,  New  York. 

Shoe-Rack  for  Closet — Make  two  tri- 
angles of  slats  for  standards,  the  sides 
about  fifteen  inches  long.  Nail  one  tri- 
angle to  either  end  of  a  cleat,  and  screw 
little  cup-hooks  into  the  cleat.  Shoes  may 
be  hung  on  the  hooks  by  the  top  button- 
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holes  or  eyelets,  and  so  saved  from  con- 
siderable rubbing.  It  also  helps  them  to 
retain  their  shape.  Instead  of  a  stand,  a 
cleat  may  be  nailed  to  the  closet  wall  or 
door,  eighteen  inches  above  the  floor. 

Mrs.  E.  S.,  Wisconsin. 


A  Floor  Pad  of  newspapers  piled  two 
inches  high  or  so  will  be  the  delight  of 
the  busy  ironer.  One  side  should  be 
covered  with  floor-linen,  the  other  with 
carpet — the  linen  for  summer  and  the  car- 
pet for  winter.  It  is  an  unbelievable  relief 
for  tired  feet. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  O'C,  District  of  Columbia. 

A  False  Kettle- 
Bottom — Take  a 
pail-cover  or  a  shal- 
low tin  of  a  suitable 
size  to  fit  your  ket- 
tle. With  a  nail  and 
a  hammer  punch 
holes  in  it  so  the  water  can  have  free 
play  through  it.  Placed  in  the  bottom  of 
a  kettle  in  which  meat  is  to  .be  boiled,  it 
prevents  burning.  C.  L.,  Michigan. 

Common  Solder  can  be  made  to  stick 
to  tin,  brass  or  iron  by  an  application  of 
concentrated  lye  and  water  made  rather 
strong.  Apply  with  a  sliver  of  v>'ood  to 
the  part  to  be  soldered. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  B.,  Indiana. 

If    Your   Lamp-Wicks    do    not  burn 

evenly,  try  rounding  the  corners.  Then 
push  in  toward  middle  of  wick  from  each 
side.  If  done  properly,  the  light  will  be 
quite  even. 

For  a  rusty  stove-funnel,  get  a  little 
linseed-oil,  and  go  over  it  while  warm. 
It  will  look  as  black  as  can  be,  won't  wear 
off  for  some  time  and  won't  burn  off 
unless  the  funnel  gets  afire. 

E.  M.  B.,  Maine. 

Rack  for  Small  Kitchen  Utensils — Take 
a  strip  of  leather  an  inch  wide  and  as  long 
as  you  wish.  Tack  it  up  near  your  cook- 
ing-table, and  put  the  tacks  in  at  regular 
intervals  down  its  length.  Hold  it  full 
enough  so  a  spoon  or  knife  will  slip  easily 
into  the  openings. 


This  little  kitchen  help  will  save  a  lot 
of  worry.  Just  a  glance,  and  you  will 
know  where  each  spoon  or  knife  is,  with- 
out looking  in  the  knife-drawer. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  B.,  North  Carolina. 

To  Wash   Dishes   Without  Wiping— 

Wash  the  dishes,  and  pile  them  in  a  dish- 
pan  or  milk-pail,  then  pour  a  goodly 
amount  of  hot  water  over  them.  Take 
them  out  and  pile  loosely,  upside  down  in 
a  dish-drainer.  Lacking  a  wire  drainer, 
a  folded  towel  in  an  empty  peach-crate 
or  a  box  of  suitable  size  serves  the  pur- 
pose. If  well  rinsed,  they  will  dry  quickly 
and  be  clean  and  shining. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  O.,  Minnesota. 


Dusting  Mop — Take  old 
stockings,  and  cut  them  in 
inch-wide  strips,  leaving  a 
little  of  the  feet  uncut,  with 
which  to  fasten  the  mop  to 
handle.  Mrs.  C.  P.  H.,  Ohio. 

Keeping  a  Half  Melon 
Fresh — If  only  half  a  melon 
is  used,  keep  the  other  half 
fresh  and  in  good  condition 
by  covering  it  with  paraffin 
paper  laid  on  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  from  the  cut  surface. 
Grape-fruit  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  be  kept 
for  a  short  time  in  the  same 
way.  A.  Jay. 


Five  Good  Kitchen  Hints — To  cover 
scratches  on  furniture  and  at  the  same 
time  to  collect  all  dust,  rub  with  a  soft 
cloth  which  has  been  well  moistened  with 
the  following  mixture :  Equal  parts  of 
cider  vinegar,  turpentine  and  linseed-oil. 
Put  the  three  in  a  bottle,  shake  well,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time.  This  is  fine  to  use  on 
varnished  floors :  it  keeps  them  glossy  and 
preserves  the  varnish. 

To  make  carpets  or  matting  look 
brighter,  when  sweeping  sprinkle  them 
with  corn-meal  moistened  with  kerosene. 

To  clean  brass,  pour  ammonia  on  it, 
and  scrub  with  a  brush.  Rinse  in  cold 
water,  and  polish  v/ith  a  soft  dry  cloth. 

A  teaspoonful  of  castor-oi!  poured  on 
the  soil  at  the  roots  of  a  dying  palm  or 
asparagus  fern  will  make  it  grow  like 
magic. 

The  bottom  cellar-step  painted  white 
saves  a  tumble.    Mrs.  E.  G.,  Wisconsin. 


Farmer  Oxteam — "Well— I  don't 
know  as  I  hold  -mth  these  new- 
fangled ideas  about  modern 
machinery  and  such.  Old 
ways  are  good  enough  for 
me!" 

Ardy  Drudge — "Yes!  And  look 
at  your  poor,  overworked 
wife!  I  s'pose  old  ways  are 
good  enough  for  her,  too !  But 
from  now  on  there's  one  new 
way  she's  going  to  know  about 
— and  that's  the  time-saving, 
easy  Fels-Naptha  Soap  way." 

Women  can't 
afford  to  be  be- 
hind the  times, 
any  more  than 
the  farmer  who 

wants  to  be  suc- 
cessful can  afford  to 
be  without  modern 
machinery. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
is  the  greatest  labor- 
saver  of  the  present 
day.  It  does  its  work 
with  no  fuss  and  both- 
er, in  cool  or  luke- 
warm water,  and 
doesn't  take  all  a  wom- 
an's strength  to  help 
it  get  rid  of  the  dirt. 

It  washes  clothes 
iquickly  and  easily, 
dissolves  grease,  and 
makes  stains  disap- 
pear. 

Use  Fels-N  a  p  t  h  a 
Soap  for  everything 
about  the  home. 

Folloio  the  directions  on  the  Red 
and  Green  Wrapper. 

Fels  &  Co.,  PhUadelpbla^ 


Save  ^5  to  ^23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid — One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre- 
paid— stovecomesallpol- 
fi,  ready  ^,  set  np.  Useitoneyea[ — if 
you  aren't  satisfied  we  refund  your  nuiuey. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 

Catalog sllows  why  improved fcaluresi.fG'pl')  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fucI-savers  and  spleudiil  bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaetion  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co-ii     8  OakSt,Troy,N.Y. 
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The  Best 
Beverage 
under  the 
Sun — 


l-A 


At 

Soda 
Fountains 
or  Carbonated 
in  Bottles. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  ga. 

Whenever  you  see  an  Arrow  think  of  Coca-Cola, 


YOUR  Kind  of  Advertising 
Will  be  Boosted  at  Baltimore 

You  may  not  think  that  you  are  much  of  an  advertiser — but 
you  are — nothing  is  sold  without  advertising  of  some  kind.  Do 
you  want  to  learn  what  is  being  done  in  your  line  of  advertising 
— trade  paper,  technical  paper,  direct-by-mail  advertising — what- 
ever method  of  publicity  you  use?  Do  you  want  to  hear 
addresses  from  the  men  who  have  made  the  big  American  suc- 
cesses in  advertising  and  merchandising  of  all  kinds?  Do  you 
want  to  meet  10,000  live,  progressive,  thinking  men — buyers  of 
advertising — the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  industrial 
progress  and  supremacy  of  the  United  States?  If  so,  go  to  the 
ninth 

Annual  Convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs 

more  than  sustain  her  enviable 
reputation  for  bountiful  hospitality 
in  a  series  of  splendid  evening  en- 
tertaiinnents  of  wide  variety  and 
delightful  possibilities. 

You  will  be  welcome  whether 
you  arc  a  member  of  an  advertising 
club  or  not.  Make  up  your  mind 
now  to  go;  write  to  the  address 
below  for  information  as  to  the 
program,  hotel  accommodations,  etc 


of  America.  This  great  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  Baltimore, 
June  8th  to  13th.  Open  meetings, 
held  every  day,  will  be  full  of  in- 
spiration, education,  and  informa- 
tion on  every  branch  of  merchan- 
dising. Delegates  from  135  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  clubs  will  be 
present,  as  well  as  delegations  from 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  other 
foreign   countries.    Baltimore  will 


Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America 

Convention  Bureau 

1  North  Calvert  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Six  Pies  That  are  Good 

By  Mabel  H.  Wharton 

IHE  ingredients   for  making 
1  the    following  pies   will  be 
found  in  most  everj-  pantry, 
and  the  newness  of  the  des- 
•n^  sert  will  give  added  zest  to 

'^^"^^'j  even    a    monotonous  menu. 

Buttermilk  Pie — For  two  pies  separate 
the  whites  from  the  3'olks  of  three  eggs. 
Beat  the  yolks  thoroughly  with  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  tlour.  Now  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter  and  two  cupfuls  of  fresh 
buttermilk.  Flavor  with  extract  of  lemon, 
and  pour  into  pans  lined  with  pastry.  The 
whites  are  well  beaten  and  sweetened  and 
spread  over  the  pies  after  baking.  Place 
in  the  oven  until  they  become  a  delicate 
brown. 

Vinegar  Pie— One  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  boiling  water,  five  teaspoonfuls 
of  vinegar  and  two  of  lemon  extract,  two 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch  and 
two  eggs.  ^lix  sugar,  corn-starch,  vinegar 
and  flavoring,  and  slowly  add  the  hot 
water,  stirring  constantly  on  the  stove 
until  it  thickens.  A\'hen  the  mixture  is 
cold  stir  in  the  yolks  of  the  two  e.ggs.  and 
pour  into  pan  lined  with  pastry.  Make  a 
meringue  of  the  beaten  and  weli-sweetened 
whites.  Spread  over  the  top  after  baking, 
and  brown. 

Carrot  Pie — Carrots  make  a  very  nice 
pie  if  used  in  just  the  same  way  as  pump- 
kin. Peel  them,  and  after  cooking  mash 
through  a  sieve.  Use  one  cupful  of  carrot, 
one  of  milk,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a  little  salt, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves  mixed  and  one  egg.  This  mixture 
makes  one  pie. 

Green-Tomato  Pie — Peel  and  slice  the 
tomatoes,  pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
and  let  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  Line  a 
pan  with  rich  pastry,  and  fill  with  the  to- 
matoes, one  cupful  of  sugar,  a  little 
lemon-juice  or  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  one-half  cupful  of  water  and  a 
sprinkling  of  cinnamon.  Cover  with  crust, 
and  bake. 

Chocolate  Pie — Line  a  deep  pan  with 
rich  pie-crust,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Grate  one-half  cupful  of  chocolate,  place 
in  a  saucepan  with  one  cupful  of  hot 
water,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vanilla,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch  (dissolved 
in  as  much  water).  Mix  well,  and  cook 
until  thick,  stirrin.g  constanth".  Pour  into 
the  pie-shell.  Make  a  meringue  of  the 
two  egg-whites  beaten  stiff  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  sugar.  Spread 
over  the  pie,  and  slightly  brown  in  the 
oven. 

Caramel  Pie — Make  a  rich  crust,  and 
bake  it.  Then  make  a  custard  of  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  two  ta- 
blespoonfuls of  flour,  one  e.gg.  one  lump 
of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  one 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Mix,  and  cook  as 
for  lemon  pie.  Remove  from  stove,  and 
stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract. 
Pour  into  the  pastry-shell.  This  quantity 
is  sufiicient  for  one  pie. 


T?„, 


Pie  Hints 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Spies 

PRE\"EXT  fruit  juices  from  escap- 
ing from  pie,  mix  sugar  and  flour 
together  dry,  allowing  one  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  to  the  required  measure. 
Sprinkle  bottom  of  crust  generously,  put 
in  fruit  and  the  rest  of  the  sugar,  wet  edge 
of  crust,  trim,  and  turn  up  a  ridge  around 
edge,  so  that  if  a  little  juice  should  happen 
to  bubble  out  through  vent-holes  in  top  it 
will  not  run  over.  The  left-over  pastry 
could  be  baked.  Perforate  with  a  fork  to 
prevent  it  bulging  up  in  the  middle.  These 
pie-shells  should  always  occupy  a  place  on 
the  emergency  shelf,  so  that  when  com- 
pany comes  unexpectedly  it  will  take  only 
a  few  minutes'  time  to  cook  a  delicious 
cream  or  lemon  filling  without  trouble  or 
flurrv. 


Something  Good  Coming 

The  woman  who  must  prepare  good  things 
to  eat  for  a  family  of  hungry  people  lik« 
the  easj'  Jell-0  way  for  making  desserts. 

Jell-O  doesn't  have  to  be  cooked  or  sweet- 
ened or  flavored,  for  the  manufacturers  do 
all  these  things  themselves,  and  a  JeU-0 
dessert  can  be  made  in  a  minute. 

There  are  seven  different  flavors  and  they 
are  all  delicious.  As  "something  good  to 
eat,"  not  only  at  diimer  time,  but  for 
luncheon  or  supper, 


takes  a  place  in  the  home  that  has  never 
been  filled  before. 

Combinations  of  fruit  with  JelI-0  furnish 
dainties,  delicious  and  beautiful,  so  quickly 
that  they  seem  to  be  the  work  of  the  fairies. 

We  have  two  Recipe  Books,  printed 
beautifully  in  colors.  One  is  "The  Sis 
Cooks,"  and  the  other  "Desserts  of  the 
World."  Either  of  these  books  vriU.  be  sent 
free  to  all  who  write  and  ask  us  for  it. 

All  grocers  and  general  storekeepers  seU 
Jell-O,  10  cents  a  package. 

Seven  flavors:  -Strawberrj-,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

If  3  0U  cannot  get  Jell-O  where  you  trade, 
send  US  10  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  and  we 
wiU  mail  you  a  package  of  any  flavor. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO., 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg.  Can. 

The  name  .Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big 
red  letters.    If  it  isn't  there,  it  isn"t  Jell-O. 


Ladies*  World  Club 

THE  LADIES'  WORLD  is  one  of  the 
best  woman's  publications  at  any 
price.  A  single  copy  of  this  splendid 
journal  would  be  a  treat  at  the  price  that 
we  offer  you  an  entire  year's  subscription 
in  connection  with  Farm  axd  Fireside. 
We  are  more  than  pleased  to  offer  you 
such  a  bargain.  Every  reader  who  takes 
advantage  of  this  offer  is  bound  to  agree 
with  us  on  this  point. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year, 

regular  price  50c 
The  Ladies'  World,  1  year, 

regular  price  50c 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Both  for 

only 
60  cents 


Two  Spring  Salads 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

Dea-and-Water-Cress  Salad — Wash  the 
cress  well,  and  place  on  ice  till  thor- 
oughly chilled.  Chop  six  small  crisp 
radishes ;  cut  four  hard-boiled  eggs  into 
dice,  and  to  this  mixture  add  a  cujiful  of 
cold  boiled  peas.  Pour  over  the  mixture 
a  large  cupful  of  mayonnaise  dressing, 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Arrange  in  dish, 
then  chop  the  chilled  cress  and  sprinkle 
thickly  over  all.  Over  all  sprinkle  one 
tablespoonful  of  capers. 

Orange   Salad — .\n    appetizing  sprin.s: 
relish  is  sliced  oranges  on  lettuce  served  i 
with  mavonnaisc  dressing.  I 


msOies  dish  water 
that  digs 


Gold  Dust  offers  the  shortest 
cut  from  the  drudgery  of  dish 
washing.  Just  a  little  Gold 
Dust  shaken  in  your  dish  water 
will  remove  the  grease  and  dirt. 

Gold  Dust  digs  deep  into 
cracks  and  corners — purifies 
and  drives  out  every  bit  of  dirt 
or  hidden  germs  which  soap 
and  water  will  not  reach.  Gold 
Dust  sterilizes  as  well  as  cleans. 

If  you  spend  two  hours  a 
day  washing  dishes,  Gold  Dust 
will  enable  you  to  save  one 
hour — and  your  dishes,  too, 
will  be  spotlessly  clean,  whole- 
some  and 
sanitary. 


Cold  Dust  is 

sold  in  5c  size 
and  large  pack- 
ages. The  large 
package  means 
greater  economy 


"Let  the  COLD  DUST  TWINS  do  your  work ' 
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THE  EDITOR'S 
BULLETIN  OF  BETTER 
THINGS  COMING 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN  FARA/[  AND  FIRESIDE 
ARE  GUARANTEED 


Cocer  Design 

Our  next  will  be  a  "Swat-the-Fly" 
number  both  in  cover  and  partially  in 
contents.  That  infantile  paralysis  may 
be  carried  by  flies  is  now  admitted, 
and  the  slogan  on  the  cover  of  the 
June  7th  issue  is  therefore  a  particular 
appeal  to  fathers  and  mothers. 

Special  Articles 

The  time  of  the  year  is  at  hand  when 
schools  and  colleges  give  to  the  world 
a  new  grist  of  trained  or  educated 
young  men  and  women.  "Do  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  give  the  j'oung  people 
back  to  their  parents  on  the  farm?"  is 
a  question  that  must  be  answered  by 
"No  1"  An  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  next  issue  gives  the  reason. 

Another  feature  you  will  enjoy  will 
be  about  the  milch  goat,  the  rival  of  the 
cow  for  supplying  small  families  with 
milk. 

The  Headword  Shop 

Many  letters  we  receive  begin  with  this 
sentiment :  "I  turn  to  the  Headwork 
Shop  first  as  soon  as  I  get  my  paper." 
But  it  isn't  good  enough  yet.  Think 
of  a  million  readers  and  then  of  only 
a  dozen  or  a  score  perhaps  of  good 
Headv/ork  "kinks"  in  an  issue.  Let's 
have  your  very  best  latest  labor-saving 
device.  Remember,  the  writer  receives 
$1.00  for  every  one  used,  and  S2.00  if 
it  receives  first  prize ;  and  don't  be 
discouraged  if  your  first  contribution 
is  not  a  prize-winner.  Those  not  suit- 
able for  the  Headwork  may  be  accepted 
for  other  departments  at  regular  rates. 

Crops  and  Soils 

You  will  be  interested  in  some  of  these 
subjects  :  "Success  with  Green  Liquid 
Manure,"  "Commercial  Fertilizer  on 
Corn,''  "Testing  the  Sorghums,"  "An 
Acre's  Possibilities,"  "The  Corn-Root 
Aphis" — all  to  appear  in  early  issues. 

"Peanut  Culture  in  Oklahoma"  tells 
how  the  Spanish  peanut  is  helping 
farmers  in  the  Southwest  to  get  along 
without  corn. 

Garden  and  Orchard 

How  to  make  a  light-weight  and  easy- 
running  wheel  hand-cultivator  is  one 
of  the  interesting  helps  in  store  for 
F.^RM  AND  Fireside  gardeners.  Prac- 
tical illustrated  articles  on  inexpensive 
pole-and-string  trellises  will  be  appro- 
priate in  the  June  issues. 

Farm  Notes 

"Whitewash  ^^"orth  While"  will  tell 
you  how  to  make  whitewash  that  won't 
rub  oft.  Among  the  various  mechanical 
devices  for  saving  your  time,  money 
and  labor  will  be  "Quick  Repair  for 
Buggy  Spokes."  "Brackets  from  Wagon 
Tires"  and  "Unloading  Prickly  Pears." 

Poullry 

"Petroleum  for  Mites"  is  a  practical 
mite  remedy.  "Feeding  and  Breeding 
for  Two-Ounce  Eggs"  tells  why  it  pays 
to  have  good  products  to  sell,  and  how 
you  may  make  use  of  Nature's  laws  in 
order  to  get  good  products. 

Marketing 

More  parcel-post  letters  have  lately 
been  received,  telling  how  various 
products  ranging  from  spring  chickens 
to  pie  have  been  successfully  and 
profitably  sold  by  parcel  post.  These 
will  be  printed  in  the  June  issues.  All 
readers  who  have  successfully  used 
parcel  post  for  marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts are  invited  to  give  their  experi- 
ences. 

Fiction 

You  will  enjoy  the  story  entitled  "The 
Market-Hunters"  which  will  appear  in 
the  June  7th  issue.  It  is  a  delightful 
tale  suggesting  to  the  farmer  an  ex- 
cellent and  novel  plan  for  the  market- 
ing of  crops  that  are  frequently 
unsalable,  while  the  farmer's  wife  will 
like  it,  too,  because  of  the  thread  of 
love  which  runs  through  it. 

Children's  Page 

A  new  feature  for  the  children  will 
appear  in  the  coming  number.  The 
■W'hizzles  and  the  Wumps  are  funny 
little  creatures  that  do  funny  things, 
and  we  believe  that  Cousin  Sallys 
boys  and  girls  will  watch  their  antics 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Fashions  and  Needlework 

Miss  Gould  will  have  an  unusually 
good  page  of  patterns  that  our  women 
readers  will  want  to  use  at  once,  and 
by  Miss  Holbrook  there  will  be  an 
Irish  crochet  collar-and-cufT  set  that 
is  easy  to  make  and  suitable  for  wear 
with  the  low-necked  dresses  of  this 
summer. 

Cookery 

And  don't  overlook  the  recipe  page. 
The  mere  reading  of  its  recipes  on  how 
to  cook  strawberries  will  make  your 
mouth  water. 


Sometimes  we  travel  on  railway  trains  for  the  mere 
Democracy  purpose  of  getting  somewhere.  In  such  a  case,  the  best 
in  Tra'Veling     way  is  to  board  the  limited  train  at  night,  get  into  a 

berth  in  the  sleeper  and  wake  up  next  morning  just  in 
time  to  dress  and  get  off.  On  such  a  journey  the  traveler  never  gets  any 
benefit  from  the  trip,  save  just  the  change  of  location.  He  makes  no  ac- 
quaintances. He  finds  the  people  who  are  his  fellow  travelers  mostly 
reserved  and  apparently  not  overjoyed  to  meet  him. 

It  is  the  same  if  his  trip  is  by  Pullman  car  and  runs  into  the  day — like 
the  ordinary  journey  from  mid-western  points  to  New  York  or  other  eastern 
points.  The  folks  on  the  train  are  very  well  dressed  and  not  extremely 
approachable.  But  if  it  is  a  mixed  train,  and  there  are  day  coaches  and  a 
smoker  forward,  the  atmosphere  is  quite  different.  In  the  coaches  one 
finds  democracy  and  fellowship.  There  is  a  different  sort  of  world.  I 
know  of  no  way  in  which  to  observe  the  strata  of  American  society  to 
better  advantage  than  to  change  from  the  Pullman  car  to  the  smoker 
forward. 

I  find  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  learned  in  the  day  coach  or  the 
smoker.  The  instance  I  have  in  mind  is  not  quite  in  point,  because  my 
fellow  traveler  and  I  fell  into  talk  when  seated  in  the  dining-car — where 
all  classes  are  leveled  by  the  primal  and  universal  desire  for  food.  But  it 
was  on  a  horribly  slow  train  moving  across  the  State  of  Iowa,  a  train 
made  up  of  aU  sorts  of  cars  except  cattle-cars,  I  think, — and  nobody  who 
could  travel  by  better  means  was  on  board.    So  we  chatted  quite  sociably. 

He  was  a  farmer  from  one  of  the  Idaho  irrigation  projects.  His  farm 
consists  of  about  i8o  acres,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers.  He  went 
to  Idaho  from  Ohio,  and  is  making  money. 

"Growing  many  apples?"  asked  I,  remembering  the 
The  "Busting"  beautiful  apple-boom  literature  I  had  read  advising  me 
of  the  Boom  to  buy  a  ten-acre  orchard  and  be  free  from  all  finan- 
cial worries  as  soon  as  they  should  come  into  bearing. 

"Apples !"  said  he.  "Not  for  me !  Why,  I  can  take  you  to  warehouses 
in  Spokane  where  you  can  get  all  the  fine  western  apples  you  want  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  box !" 

Now  this  was  about  April  ^5,  1913.  I  give  the  date  so  that  if  any 
apple  man  from  the  Northwest  feels  aggrieved  he  can  call  me  down.  I 
hope  he  will.  I  hope  apples  were  not  as  low  as  that  on  April  25th  at 
Spokane,  but  that's  what  he  said,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Farm 
AND  Fireside  has  been  warning  people  for  two  or  three  years  now  that 
the  apple  boom  would  sooner  or  later  "bust."  My  fellow  traveler  from 
Idaho  seemed  to  think  that  it  has  already  "busted."  'T  have  over  two 
thousand  apple-trees,"  said  he,  "in  as  good  an  apple  location  as  there  is  in 
the  Northwest ;  and  anyone  that  wants  them  can  have  'em !" 

We  svmpathized  with  each  other  for  a  while.  For  we  have  about  the 
same  number  of  apple-trees. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  apples  are  sure  to  be  a  drug  in  the  market 
in  the  future.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  I  should  feel  surer  of  making  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  my  orchard  if  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
trees  had  not  been  set  out  in  the  recent  past,  and  if,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
we  did  not  know  that  after  every  such  spasm  of  planting  apples  actually  do 
sell  down  to  the  actual  cost  of  production  for  a  number  of  years.  I'm  not 
discussing  the  matter  at  all — I'm  "just  telling  you." 

"Well,"  said  I  after  a  while,  "if  apples  are  N.  G.  out 
Hogs  and       there,  what  are  you  making  your  money  on  ?" 
Horses  "Hogs,"  he  replied.    "Hogs  and  heav)'  horses.  I 

have  about  a  dozen  big  mares — weighing  about  a  ton 
apiece,  you  know — and  a  full-blood  stallion.  My  colts  bring  me  from  $250 
to  $350  apiece  when  they  are  three  years  old,  in  spite  of  the  automobile 
and  the  tractor.  Alfalfa  is  our  forage  crop,  and  barley  our  grain.  We  can 
grow  from  forty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre,  and  the  land 
gets  better  for  barley  as  we  break  up  the  alfalfa-sod.  I  can  pasture  from 
eight  to  twelve  hogs  to  the  acre  of  alfalfa.  I  put  self-feeders  in  the  pas- 
ture, and  let  the  hogs  have  all  the  barley  they  will  bother  to  work  out  of 
the  self-feeders.  They  balance  their  own  rations  up  pretty  well — so  well, 
in  fact,  that  my  hogs  last  fall  averaged  205  pounds  in  weight  at  seven  and 
a  half  months.   I  call  that  pretty  good  results  from  hogs,  barley  and  alfalfa." 

It  doesn't  take  much  figuring  to  prove  that  a  man  with  180  acres  of 
Idaho  land  devoted  mainly  to  swine-growing  is  doing  well.  Cholera?  He 
stated  that  he  had  never  had  a  case  of  cholera  in  his  herd,  and  wasn't  afraid 
of  it.  "I  never  heard  of  half  a  dozen  cases  in  our  part  of  the  country."  said 
he.  "A  dry  climate,  outdoor  conditions,  plenty  of  forage — the  hogs  are 
stronger  than  the  cholera  germs." 

"Do  the  farmers  on  the  irrigation  projects  usually  suc- 
Some  Settlers  cccd,  or  fail?"    I  asked,    i  knew  as  a  matter  of  fact 
in  Distress      that  on  most  of  the  irrigation  projects  the  conditions 

are  bad.  My  Idaho  acquaintance  agreed. 
"A  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  went  on  the  land  with  too  liltle 
money,"  said  he.  "They  expected  returns  too  soon.  The  people  booming 
the  country  sent  out  reports  which  were  too  roseate  in  color.  The  govern- 
ment has  been  too  strict  with  the  settlers.  A  lot  of  them  are  in  actual  dis- 
tress. Something  will  have  to  be  done  for  them.  But  after  they  have  had 
time  to  get  the  land  into  alfalfa  a  man  can  make  a  good  living  on  forty 
acres  of  land.  He  can  take  care  of  two  cows  to  every  acre  of  alfalfa,  and 
he  can  pasture  hogs  enough,  finishing  them  on  barley  or  some  other  grain 
crop  to  make  a  good  living." 

Here's  a  dissertation  by  a  man  on  the  ground.  To  the  thousands  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  readers  who  arc  looking  for  homes,  and  to  the  other 
thousands  who  live  in  the  irrigated  regions,  it  will  be  interesting,  I  think. 
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How  Free  Shall  Trade  Be? 

THE  present  tariff  turmoil  in  Congress  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  occurred  periodically  whenever 
tariff  revision  has  been  attempted.  In  the  face  of 
such  diversity  of  interests  as  prevails  how  vain  a  thing 
it  is  to  expect  an  adjustment  or  readjustment  of  tariff 
schedules  so  as  to  be  reasonably  equitable.  Producer 
and  manufacturer,  distributer  and  consumer  cannot  all 
be  equally  favored. 

The  voice  of  the  people  spoke  unmistakably  for  right- 
ing of  tariff  wrongs  last  November  even  though  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  making  of  a  satisfactory-to- 
all  tariff  schedule  is  impossible.  But  that  demand  still 
remains  and  the  administration  and  Congress  will  at- 
tempt to  meet  that  demand  before  adjournment  of  the 
special  session  now  convened. 

It  is  this  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  providing 
an  equitable  tariff  tax  that  is  influencing  farmers  and 
industrial  workers  generally  to  favor  a  more  radical 
downward  revision  of  the  tariff  than  has  hitherto  been 
sanctioned. 

Many  now  are  willing  to  feel  the  pinch  of  injustice 
from  downward  revision  if  by  such  revision  there  seems 
a  probability  that  the  "malefactors  of  great  wealth"  may 
also  by  an  income  tax  aimed  at  large  incomes  be  made 
to  give  up  some  of  the  extraordinary  gains  and  as  well 
as  the  influence  in  legislation  that  goes  with  such  gains. 

According  to  Congressman  Hall  of  Tennessee,  who 
is  credited  with  having  drafted  most  of  the  income  tax 
provisions,  the  income  tax,  if  passed  by  Congress,  would 
produce  $17,000,000  a  year,  and  it  could  be  adjusted  to 
raise  $150,000,000.  The  smallest  income  to  be  taxed 
according  to  Representative  Hall's  plan  is  $4,000. 


Is  the  Auto  Tax  Constitutional? 

AN  INCREASING  number  of  automobile-owners  and 
**-the  numerous  taxes  which  motorists  are  required  to 
pay  in  some  States  have  resulted  in  muffled  protests 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  auto  tax.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  carried  to  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  owners  of  most  vehicles  are 
sometimes  called  upon  to  pay  a  registrar's  tax,  a  tax 
for  driving  the  car  and  a  personal  property  tax  as  well. 
Multiple  taxation  and  the  discrimination  against  one 
class  of  road-users  are  the  chief  points  which  form  the 
ground  for  the  attack  against  the  law's  constitutionality. 


Co-operative  Societies  Encouraged 

THE  recent  session  of  the  Washington  State  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  which  gives  authority  for  the 
organization  of  co-operative  societies.  The  law  was 
designed  primarily  to  encourage  societies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  farm  products. 

Five  or  more  persons  may  organize.  The  filing  fee  is 
$25,  each  stockholder  is  allowed  but  one  vote  and,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases,  no  stockholder  can  hold  over  one 
fifth  of  the  stock. 


How  to  Get  a  Farm  Expert 

WE  HAVE  had  something  to  say  in  the  past  con- 
cerning the  work  of  agricultural  experts  who  are 
known  under  the  various  titles  of  "county  agricultural 
advisers,"  "farm  demonstration  agents,"  "crop  doctors" 
and  similar  terms. 

There  are  plenty  of  waj's  of  securing  the  services  of 
such  men,  probably  the  simplest  being,  the  raising  of 
funds  and  the  direct  employment  of  such  a  man  by  the 
county  commissioners. 

An  added  value  is,  however,  gained  when  the  ap- 
pointee is  endorsed  by  and  comes  from  some  prominent 
agricultural  organization  such  as  the  state  experiment 
station,  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton. A  man  coming  from  such  sources  has  at  his 
command  a  source  of  information  with  which  he  can 


supplement  his  personal  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  county  commissioners  of  Douglas  County,  Wash- 
ington, had  that  idea  in  mind  when  they  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

To  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  petition  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  respectfully  requesting  its 
co-operation  in  farm  demonstration  work  in  Douglas 
County,  Washington,  and  requesting  the  assigning  to 
the  community  of  a  competent  and  suitable  agricultural 
expert.  We  hereby  signify  our  willingness  to  appro- 
priate out  of  the  current  expense  fund  of  said  county 
our  pro  rata  share  of  the  expenses  of  this  demonstration 
work  in  our  county,  as  provided  in  chapter  18  of  house 
bill  28  of  the  session  laws  of  1913. 

This  formal  request  is  perhaps  the  most  businesslike 
method  of  securing  expert  agricultural  assistance  from 
the  Government.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
grappling  with  every  problem.  The  right  way  is  gen- 
erally to  go  to  headquarters. 


Pennsylvania  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  egrets  and  their  shipment  into  or  out  of  the  State 
after  July  1,  1914.  The  passing  of  this  law  is  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  protection  of  plumage  birds  against 
slaughter  for  millinery  purposes. 


MR.  LLOYD  K.  BROWN,  whose  picture  appears 
here,  is  the  youngest  of  a  farming  partnership 
of  four.  Two  other  brothers  and  a  sister  complete 
this  combination  for  team-work.  They  were  all  born 
and  brought  up  in  town,  their  father  being  a  physician. 
From  the  first  they  were  scientific  in  their  manner  of 
thought  and  very  early  decided  to  educate  themselves 
for  farm  life.  While  still  children  in  the  city  they 
were  planning  farms.  As  soon  as  Paul,  the  eldest, 
graduated  from  the  agricultural  college,  they  rented 
a  farm  near  Vermilion,  South  Dakota,  and  have  been 
active  partners  in  farming  ever  since. 

Live-stock  farming  has  constantly  been  made  of 
chief  importance  in  their  farming  operations  combin- 
ing dairying,  sheep-feeding  and  growing  hogs.  Lloyd 
has  always  had  superintendence  of  the  swine  depart- 
ment and  has  become  a  thoroughly  well-known  man 
in  his  specialty.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  partnership. 

Pasturing  on  rape,  soy-beans  and  other  legurnes 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  economical  production 
of  pork  on  their  farm.  Supplementary  pasture  crops 
are  grown  for  both  hogs  and  sheep,  and  the  corn  and 
other  stubble  fields  are  made  to  supply  pasture  crops 
after  the  main  crops  are  removed. 

The  work  accomplished  by  this  partnership  in  farm- 
ing is  full  of  interest,  since  it  so  admirably  demon- 
strates how  the  scientific  knowledge  obtained  by 
agricultural  education  can  be  applied  to  the  practical 
solution  of  farm  problems.  Mr.  Lloyd  K.  Brown 
is  a  regular  contributor  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  the 
profitable    marketing    of   hogs   being   his  specialty. 


Nitrogen  Supply  no  Longer  a 
Problem 

PROFESSOR  ELIHU  THOMPSON  one  of  our 
greatest  electrical  scientists,  is  convinced  that  nitro- 
gen, now  our  most  expensive  element  of  commercial 
plant-food,  will  be  the  cheapest  of  the  fertility  trinity — 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash — in  less  than  a  decade. 
Instead  of  growing  only  one  or  two  legumes,  as  clover 
and  Canada  field  peas  or  a  like  number  better  suited  to 
southern  conditions  as  practised  in  a  haphazard  way  in 
the  past,  now  a  dozen  legumes  are  being  grown  espe- 
cially adapted  to  different  sectional  conditions  and 
varied  rotations. 

Hardy  strains  of  alfalfa  are  grown  even  to  the 
Canadian  border  and  southward  to  meet  the  cow-pea, 
soy-bean,  peanut,  lespedeza,  and  other  legumes  less 
common.  For  the  great  middle  section  and  northward 
we  have  the  half  dozen  varieties  of  clover,  including 
sweet  or  bokhara  clover,  vetches  and  lupines.  Each  is 
finding  its  place  as  a  nitrogen  fixing  agent  and  soil 
renovator.  These  when  used  understandingly  are  pro- 
viding nitrogen  where  formerly  the  soil  hungered  for  it. 

But  for  intensive  and  special  production  of  crops, 
nitrogen,  instantly  available,  will  be  a  necessity  in  the 
future  as  now,  to  push  growth  rapidly  before  bacterial 
life  changes  organic  nitrogen  to  a  form  that  plants  can 
use.  For  this  supply  the  atmosphere  is  now  being  made 
by  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  to  give  up  its 
nitrogen  so  abundantly  that  the  prophecy  of  Professor 
Thompson  seems  likely  of  being  realized.  We  are  in- 
formed that  commercial  nitrogen  products  made  from 
the  air  are  already  on  the  market. 


Keep  Down  the  Weeds 

THE  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  announces 
through  a  report  by  H.  J.  Young,  following  a 
thorough  investigation  of  soil  mulches,  that  much  more 
soil-water  is  lost  through  evaporation  from  the  leaf 
surface  of  plants  than  is  lost  by  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Young  also  observes  that  if  a  hard  layer  of  soil 
dries  out  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  it  will 
serve  as  a  mulch  even  though  it  is  not  loosened. 

The  principal  result  of  the  experiment  may  be 
summed  up  in  "Keep  down  the  weeds." 


Spreading  the  "Aggy"  Germ 

ALMOST  every  important  branch  of  farm  husbandry 
has  already  felt  the  stimulus  and  energizing  in- 
fluence of  the  special  educational  farm  trains.  The 
general  farming  information  furnished  by  the  earlier 
trains  operated  has  given  place  to  specialized  instruction 
and  demonstration.  Orcharding  small  fruit,  vegetables, 
cotton,  tobacco,  better  seed — each  of  these  farming 
interests  and  various  others  are  being  helped  by  educa- 
tional trains  puffing  up  and  down  scores  of  railway  lines 
ever}'  year. 

Unless  the  influence  of  such  special  trains  has  been 
studied  at  first  hand  by  traveling  with  these  outfits,  it 
is  not  easy  to  believe  how  ambitious  farmers  and  farm 
youth  are  getting  an  incentive  for  better  farming  there- 
from. 

A  few  state  agricultural  authorities  are  now  employ- 
ing automobile  demonstration  cars  to  reach  the  "far 
rural  districts."  These  are  holding  meetings  at  country 
schoolhouses  and  on  the  farms,  where  farmers,  school 
children,  teachers  and  parents  gather  and  become  inocu- 
lated or  reinfected  with  the  germ  of  the  new  agricul- 
ture. Here  we  have  a  direct  educational  force  that  is 
well  calculated  to  pave  the  way  for  the  farm  vocational 
instruction  that  is  sure  to  have  a  place  in  all  rural 
schools  without  much  loss  of  time. 

Why  not  draft  the  auto  trucks  into  the  demonstration 
service  more  generally  and  carry  two-ton  exhibits  to 
thousands  of  farm  neighborhoods  this  very  summer. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  May  24,  191 S 


Grass  Weeds — Johnson  and  Bermuda 

Good  Counsel  for  Controlling  These  Pests  Which  May  be  Threatening  Your  Farm 

By  George  F.  Freeman,  Plant-Breeder 


JOHNSON  grass  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  serious  weed  pests 
with  which  farmers  in  many  sections 
m.ust  contend.  The  damage  which  it 
has  already  accomplished  and  the  persis- 
tency with  which  it  seems  to  be  spreading 
is  a  constant  cause  of  apprehension.  Any 
suggested  means  of  controlling  this  pest, 
therefore,  finds  an  eager  audience  among 
those  whose  farms  are  alreadj'  damaged 
or  threatened  by  its  invasion.  For  these 
reasons  I  believe  that  a  timely  warning 


Dig  out  every  root  and  sprig 


should  be  issued  against  so-called  easy 
methods  of  eradicating  this  pernicious 
weed. 

There  is  no  easy  method  of  destroying 
Johnson  grass  and  no  means  of  driving 
it  from  a  field  in  which  it  is  well  estab- 
lished without  heavy  loss  or  expense.  The 
worst  feature  of  these  theoretically  "easy 
methods"  is  not  that  they  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  results  desired,  but  that  they 
tend  to  a  laxness  on  the  part  of  farmers 
who  trust  in  them.  The  first  few  plants 
which  appear  are  therefore  neglected  with 
the  thought  that  when  the  pest  becomes 
troublesome  it  can  easily  be  disposed  of. 

The  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  John- 
son grass  at  the  only  time  that  it  can  be 
done  inexpensively  is  thereby  lost.  The 


9    TN  PRESEINTING  this  article  we  recognize  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  & 

I        grasses  here  characterized  £is  weeds  are  useful  crops.    The  term  "weed"  is  there-  | 

g    fore  not  used  in  a  libelous  sense,  but  rather  as  referring  to  a  plant  that  is  growing  g 

i    on  land  that  is  desired  for  other  agricultural  purposes. — ^The  ELditor.  6 
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old  adage  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,  was  never  more 
nearly  true  than  in  its  application  to  the 
control  of  Johnson,  Bermuda  and  quack, 
or  couch,  grass. 

Johnson  grass  is  a  vigorous  perennial. 
It  is  propagateti  by  strong  underground 
stems  as  well  as  by  seeds.  These  subter- 
ranean stems  are  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary roots  by  being  jointed.  They  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  rhizomes.  From 
any  joint  of  one  of  these,  both  stems  and 
roots  may  grow.  Such  a  stem  coming  to 
the  surface  develops  for  itself  an  inde- 
pendent crown,  which  in  turn  sends  up 
many  stems  and  gives  rise  to  a  new  bunch 
of  the  grass.  From  this  clump  as  a  center, 
new  underground  stems  are  put  forth  in 
all  directions.  In  this  manner  not  only  is 
the  grass  continuously  spread,  but  it  also 
fills  the  soil  with  the  thick  and  resistant 
rhizomes,  rendering  the  complete  eradica- 
tion of  the  pest  exceedingly  difficult  and 
expensive. 

The  reason  for  this  is  fully  realized 
when  one  learns  that  every  joint  of  a 
rhizome  which  may  be  broken  apart  by 
the  plow  or  harrow  is  capable  of  sprout- 
ing at  once  or  else  lying  dormant  in  the 
soil  for  several  months  until  favorable 
conditions  arrive  and  then  putting  forth 
roots  and  branches.  Unless,  therefore,  it 
has  been  exposed  on  the  surface  and  thor- 
oughly dried  out,  each  piece  acts  as  a  cut- 
ting to  further  scatter  and  increase  the 
infestation.  New  rhizomes  are  being 
formed  at  all  times  when  the  grass  is  in 
active  growth.  There  is.  therefore,  no 
season  of  the  year  when  it  may  be  safely 
neglected. 

Water  May  Carry  the  Seeds 

Johnson  grass  also  matures  a  heavy 
crop  of  dark  reddish-brown  seed.  These 


are  rather  smooth  and  shining  on  the 
back,  slightly  flattened,  spindle-shaped, 
with  a  rather  narrow  apex.  They  are 
about  three  times  as  long  as  an  alfalfa- 
seed.  Johnson-grass  seeds  are  readily 
scattered  about  in  barn-yard  manure,  in 
the  droppings  of  stock  fed  on  infested  hay 
and  by  water  from  irrigation-ditches. 

The  first  step  is  to  carefully  inspect  the 
fields,  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
and  dig  out,  root  and  branch,  every  sprig 
of  Johnson  grass  foimd.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  areas  h-ing 
near  ditches,  since  it  is  here  where  the 
water  first  begins  to  spread  over  the  land, 
that  the  seeds  are  for  the  most  part 
lodged. 

If  the  land  is  not  already  infested,  the 
cost  of  this  frequent  inspection  will  be 
insignificant. 

Dig,  Mow  and  Pasture 

Where  only  a  few  clumps  of  Johnson 
grass  appear  in  a  field,  of  alfalfa  for  in- 
stance, it  will  pay  to  dig  them  out  by  hand 
and  then  keep  the  field  clear  as  above  sug- 
gested. In  some  cases,  however,  the  in- 
festation is  already  beyond  control  by 
hand  digging.  Such  fields  should  be 
mown  frequently  so  as  not  to  allow  any 
of  the  Johnson  grass  to  go  to  seed.  With 
this  precaution  the  land  ma3-  remain  in 
alfalfa.  But  if  the  stand  becomes  too 
poor  to  yield  profitable  crops  withhold  all 
cultivation  of  such  fields,  and  let  them  be 
grazed  closely  during  the  early  fall  and 
winter.  When  the  haj-  crop  from  a  field 
infested  with  Johnson  grass  becomes  un- 
profitable it  is  best  to  pasture  it  closely 
for  an  entire  summer  before  plowing  in 
the  fall.  The  tramping  and  close  grazing 
will  pack  the  soil  and  leave  it  poorly 
aerated.  This  will  weaken  the  root  sys- 
tems of  both  the  alfalfa  and  Tohnson 


grass  and  ca«se  them  to  be  developed 
near  the  surface,  thus  facilitating  their 
destruction.  When  the  ground  has  been 
grazed  clean  by  the  stock  and  is  rather 
dry,  preferably  in  the  early  fall  after  the 
summer  rains  have  ceased,  it  should  be 
plowed  deeply  and  left  loose  and  cloddy. 
This  will  insure  deep  and  thorough  drying 
out.  Disk  the  ground  at  intervals  through- 
out the  fall  and  early  winter.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  season  plow  again 
as  deeply  as  possible.    Follow  by  the  disk 


The  first  few  plants  are  often  neglected 


or  weeder  at  intervals  to  keep  down  all 
surface  growth  until  the  regular  planting 
season  for  corn.  The  corn  should  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
cultivator  and  hoe  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer.  This  land  may 
be  planted  to  sugar-beets  or  to  other  hoed 
crops  in  the  early  spring.  After  two  or 
three  years  of  cultivated  crops,  in  which 
not  a  sprig  of  Bermuda,  Johnson  grass  or 
other  noxious  weed  is  allowed  to  grow, 
the  field  is  again  ready  to  be  planted  to 
alfalfa. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  procedure  as 
here  outlined  previous  to  the  planting  of 
the  corn  would  be  about  six  dollars 
per  acre  to  make   the   land  weed-free. 


Milking-Mach  ines  in  A  rizona 

Observations  on  the  Practicability  and  Cost  of  Machine  Milking  for  a  Herd  of  Thirty-Five  Cows 

By  H.  J.  Minhiimick 


HAVING  heard  and  read  a  great  deal 
about  the  efficiency  and  otherwise 
of  milking-machines,  the  writer 
eagerly  welcomed  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  plant  of  C.  W.  Davisson  of 
Mesa,  Arizona,  one  of  the  leading  dairy- 
men of  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

Mr.  Davisson's  ranch  comprises  160 
acres  of  choice  land  two  miles  south  of 
the  thriving  village  of  Mesa,  which  is  of 
interest,  as  being  the  first  Mormon  settle- 
ment in  Arizona,  and  which  is  laid  out 
on  the  model  of  Salt  Lake  City,  with  ex- 
ceptionally wide  streets  and  blocks  a 
thousand  feet  long.  In  this  section  of 
the  valley  one  drives  for  miles  over  roads 
which  would  shame  the  average  city 
street,  and  past  beautifully  kept  and 
splendidly  fenced  farms  where  an  untidy 
corner  is  considered  a  disgrace. 

The  Stable  is  Thoroughly  Modern 

Mr.-  Davisson's  milking  herd  comprised 
at  this  time  thirty-five  young  Holstein 
cows,  most  of  them  pure-bred.  The  cat- 
tie  are  kept  in  a  small  field  and  fed  a 
mixed  ration  consisting  principally  of 
alfalfa,  to  which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  ranch  is  seeded.  The  milking  barn 
holds  seventy  head.  In  front  of  the 
stanchions  is  a  cement  floor  on  which  the 
cows  stand  at  milking-time.  A  cement 
gutter  behind  this  floor  takes  care  of  all 
manure,  and  the  entire  barn  is  as  clean 
as  water  and  labor  can  make  it.  Each 


stanchion  has  the  occupant's  name  sten- 
ciled above  it,  and  it  is  most  amusing  to 


piping  sj'Stem  and  leading  to  the  milking- 
pail,  a  cone-shaped  metal  vessel  of  five 


see  how  quickly  each  cow  takes  her  own    gallons  capacity.    On  the  cover  of  this 


place  and  how  she  resents  an  intrusion. 
The   milking  plant   comprises  a  two- 


is  set  a  clever  device  which  automatically 
"breaks"  the  vacuum  at  anv  desired  rate 


horsepower  gasolene-engine  belted  to  a  per  minute,  fifty-five  being  the  standard, 
vacuum  pump  which  is  connected  to  a  From  this  pail  run  two  rubber  pipes, 
galvanized  tank,  and  this  in  turn  to  two  each  terminating  in  four  cups  which  are 
runs  of  piping  with  cock  and  outlet  at  applied  to  the  teats  of  the  cows ;  thus 
each  milking  station — that  is,  at  each  two  each  unit  milks  two  cows  at  a  time.  At 
cows.  Vacuum  gages  are  installed  on  the  outer  end  of  each  cup  is  a  thin  soft- 
each  run  of  pipe,  and  a  valve  on  the  tank  rubber  washer  through  which  the  teat 
opens  should  the  vacuum  rise  too  high,  passes  and  which,  with  the  cup  in  posi- 
closing  again  at  the  proper  point:  fifteen  tion,  lies  something  less  than  an  inch 
and  one-half  inches.  from  the  udder.  Now  let  us  consider  just 
For  the  benefit  of  readers  unfamiliar  what  happens  when  the  machine  goes  into 
with  engineering  terms  it  may  be  ex-  action : 


plained  that  normal  atmospheric  pressure 
will  support  a  column  of  mercury  ap- 
proximately thirty  inches  in  height,  or  a 


1.  A  vacuum  is  created  all  around  the 
teat — that  is,  a  suction  is  applied  to  it. 

2.  The    soft-rubber    washer  contracts 


column    of    water    thirty- four    feet    in    around  the  teat  suflSciently  to  stop  the 


After  milking,  the  tubes  are  washed 
first  with  cold  and  then  with 
scalding  water 


height,  the  height 
varying  with  the  pres- 
sure and  constituting, 
in  the  case  of  mer- 
cury, the  familiar 
barometer  readings. 

This  corresponds  to 
a  pressure  of  2,116 
pounds  to  the  square 
foot,  or.  as  it  is  more 
commonly  expressed, 
fourteen  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  A 
vacuum  of  fifteen 
inches,  therefore 
means  that  the  nor- 
mal pressure  is  so 
reduced  by  the  pump 
that  the  mercury  col- 
umn would  be  but 
fifteen  inches  high  in- 
stead of  thirty,  or, 
what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  vacuum 
will  create  a  suction 
of  about  seven  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

The  milking  appa- 
ratus proper  consists 
of  a  rubber  tube  of 
convenient  length  at- 
tached to  the  vacuum 


The  cows  are  milked  two  at  b  time. 

They  showed  no  trace  of  un- 
easiness or  discomfort 


flow  from  the  udder 
down. 

3.  The  milk  in  the 
teat  below  the  washer 
is  drawn  out  and  into 
the  pail. 

4.  The  vacuum  is 
broken,  the  washer 
releases  the  teat  and 
a  fresh  supply  of 
milk  flows  from  the 
udder  into  the  teat  to 
be  again  drawn  out 
in  the  same  way. 

This  is  exactly  what 
is  done  bj'  hand  milk- 
ing, as  every  milker 
will  realize  if  he 
analyzes  his  hand  mo- 
tions, with  this  slight 
difference,  that  the 
milk  is  sucked  from 
the  closed  teat  instead 
of  bein^  squeezed 
from  it.  Where  each 
milk-tube  Joins  the 
pail  a  section  of  glass 
tube  is  inserted,  which 
allows  the  flow  to  be 
observed  and  shows 
when  the  milking 
has   been  completed. 


The  pail  used  has  an  upright  partition 
in  the  middle  so  that  the  milk  of  each 
cow  is  kept  separate. 

Mr.  Davisson  makes  individual  tests 
monthly  and  records  the  performance  of 
each  cow.  He  weighs  the  entire  daily 
product,  and  so  has  a  complete  record  of 
the  milk  produced  by  the  herd  and  a  sub- 
stantially exact  record  of  that  produced 
by  each  individual.  This  enables  him  to 
keep  his  herd  strictly  up  to  standard. 

Seeing  is  Believing 

The  writer  was  strongly  impressed  with 

the  following  facts  : 

1.  Speed — -Thirty-two  cows  were  milked 
in  a  few  minutes  over  an  hour,  with  two 
milking  units,  or  four  cows  at  a  time. 

2.  Cleanliness — The  writer  watched 
every  pail  emptied,  and  there  was  no  trace 
of  dirt  on  the  strainer  after  the  milk  of 
thirty-two  cows  had  gone  tlirough. 

3.  Thoroughness — .\s  each  pair  of  cows 
was  milked,  Mr.  Davisson  stripped  them 
by  hand,  and  the  entire  herd  did  not  pro- 
duce a  teacupful.  Just  before  the  cups 
were  removed  they  were  pulled  down 
several  times,  which  has  a  thorough  strip- 
ping effect. 

4.  Comfort  to  the  Cow — This  was  the 
point  on  which  information  was  most 
desired.  The  writer  had  been  told  that 
the  cows  were  Icon-cluded  o.n  pace  II] 


The  parts  of  the  machine  are  simple 
and  can  be  readily  taken  apart 
for  repair  and  cleaning 


Timothy  with  a  Taste 

The  Influence  of  the  Time  of  Harvesting  Upon  Yield  and  Feeding  Value 

By  H.  J.  Waters 


An  experiment  showing  that  steers  prefer  early-cut  timothy.   One  hundred  pounds  of  five  different  cuttings  were  put 
in  each  of  the  five  racks,  and  two  yearling  steers  were  allowed  to  eat  whichever  they  preferred.     Rack  1  contained 
timothy  cut  when  seed  was  fully  ripe,  while  that  in  Rack  5  was  cut  when  just  coming  into  blossom.    The  other  lots 
|n    were  cut  at  intermediate  stages.    The  timothy  cut  earliest  was  eaten  most  freely;  the  late-cut  was  left  untouched 


TIMOTHY  har- 
vested just  as  it 
comes  into  blos- 
som produces  the 
highest  yield  of  digestible 
material.  If  cut  before 
or  after  this  time  a 
smaller  yield  is  obtained. 
It  is  true  that  if  cut 
later  more  tons  of  hay 
are  obtained,  but  it  will 
not  be  so  digestible,  nor 
so  palatable.  If  cut  be- 
fore the  beginning  of 
the  blossom  it  is  more 
palatable  and  slightly 
more  digestible,  but  the 
yield  is  materially  less. 

The  early-cut  ha}',  just 
beginning  to  blossom,  is 
more  difficult  to  cure 
than  that  cut  when  the 
plants  are  more  fully 
matured,  and  the  earlier 
the  cutting,  the  harder  the 
crop  is  on  the  meadow. 

The    earlier    the  hay 
is  harvested,  the  shorter  the  life  of  the  meadow  will  be. 

Into  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  condensed  for 
the  benefit  of  hay-growers  and  feeders  of  the  country 
the  practical  results  of  twelve  years  of  research  and 
observation  of  this  subject  at  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  by  the  writer. 

The  opinions  of  the  most  discriminating  and  ex- 
perienced farmers  differ  widely  as  to  the  proper  time 
to  harvest  timothy  for  the  largest  quantity  of  the  most 
palatable  and  nutritious  hay.  In  the  Eastern  States 
the  harvest  usually  begins  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin 
to  bloom,  and  sometimes  even  before.  The  practice  of 
this  region  is  to  have  all  of  the  hay  made  before  the 
seed  has  reached  the  dough  stage.  In  the  corn  belt, 
while  the  tendency  is  slightly  toward  earlier  cutting, 
the  common  practice  is  to  delay  harvest  until  the  seeds 
have  at  least  been  formed  and,  in  most  instances,  are 
in  the  dough  state,  or  even  ripe.  In  the  one  region 
early-cut  hay,  and  in  the  other  late-cut  hay,  is  the  rule. 

It  may  seem  impossible  that  both  of  these  practices 
are  equally  rational.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the 
farmers  of  these  two  regions  are,  broadly  speaking, 
handling  their  timothy  with  equal  intelligence  and  have 
in  both  regions  adapted  their  practices  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  labor. 

Results  on  the  Yield  of  Hay  per  Acre 

At  the  Missouri  station  experiments  were  made  at 
five  stages  of  maturity,  and  the  average  of  all  the 
seasons  is  given  here.  Digestion  trials  with  these  hays 
were  made  with  cattle,  and  in  some  instances  feeding 
tests  were  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  early- 
cuf  hays  were  more  palatable  to  the  animals  than  the 
later  cutting.  The  five  stages  of  development  were : 
First :  When  the  plants  were  in  full  head  (about 

June  12th). 

Second :    When  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom 
(about  June  20th). 

Third :  When  the  seed  was  formed  (about 
July  1st). 

Fourth :  When  the  seed  was  in  the  dough 
(about  July  8th). 

Fifth :  When  the  seed  was  ripe  (about  July 
16th). 

The  largest  yield  of  cured  hay  was  obtained  from  the 
third  cutting.  The  fourth  cutting,  when  the  seed  was 
in  the  dough,  was  a  very  close  second.  The  difference 
between  these  two  cuttings  was  only  forty-three  pounds 
per  acre,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  may  be  dis- 
regarded. The  second  cutting  (in  full  bloom)  gave 
360  pounds  less  hay  per  acre. 

The  first  and  last  cuttings  gave  nearly  a  third  of  a 
ton  less  hay  to  the  acre  than  either  the  third  or  fourth 
cuttings.  Thus,  if  the  hay  is  to  be  sold,  and  disregard- 
ing the  influence  of  the  time  of  harvest  upon  the  quality 
and  selling-price  of  the  hay,  both  of  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed a  little  later,  the  proper  time  to  harvest  would 
be  to  begin  when  the  seed  was  formed,  say  after  the 
blossom  is  shed,  and  complete  the  harvest  by  the  time 
the  seed  reaches  the  dough  state.  To  begin  earlier  or 
delay  the  harvest  longer 
would  mean  a  smaller 
yield  of  the  cured  hay. 


Yield  of  Dry  Matter 
per  Acre 

The  larger  yield  of 
dry  matter  per  acre  also 
was  obtained  from  the 
third  cutting  (when  the 
seeds  were  formed). 
The  fourth  cutting 
(when  the  seed  was  in 
the  dough)  was  a  very 
close  second,  the  differ- 
ence being  only  about 
fifty  pounds  per  acre. 
The  second  cutting,  when 
the  plants  were  in  full 
bloom,  stood  third,  with 
a  decline  of  three  per 
cent,  from  the  fourth. 
The  fifth  cutting  ranked 
next,  and  the  first  cut- 
ting, with  the  plants  in 
full  head,  showed  the 
smallest  yield  of  all. 

In  the  digestion  trials 
made  with  cattle  it  was 


found  that  the  first  cutting  was  the  most  digestible,  the 
second  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  In  short,  the  earlier 
the  hay  was  cut,  the  more  digestible  it  was,  and  the 
later  it  was  cut,  the  less  completely  it  was  digested. 

Relative  Yields  of  Digestible  Matter 

The  value  of  hay  as  a  food  for  stock  depends  upon 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  digested,  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  masticated  and  digested  and  upon  the  relish  with 
which  it  is  eaten. 

As  stated  above,  the  less  mature  the  plants  are  when 
harvested,  the  more  completely  they  are  digested.  It  is 
also  true  that  this  hay  contained  a  high  per  cent,  of 
protein  and  a  lower  content  of  woody  fiber  than  the 
later  cuttings.  On  account  of  containing  less  woody 
fiber,  it  is  more  easily  masticated.  As  shown  later,  the 
earlier  the  hay  is  cut,  the  more  palatable  it  is. 

If  the  hay  is  to  be  fed  instead  of  being  sold,  the 
farmer  is  principally  interested  in  the  amount  of  di- 
gestible dry  matter  obtained,  and  not  in  the  quantity 
of  field-cured  hay. 

The  largest  amount  of  digestible  dry  matter  was 
obtained  from  the  second  cutting,  when  the  plants  were 
in  full  bloom. 

From  the  standpoint  of  feeding  values  we  may  safely 
conclude  that,  aside  from  such  considerations  as  the 
ease  of  hay-making,  the  pressure  of  other  work  and 
influence  upon  the  life  of  the  meadow,  the  time  to  cut 
timothy  to  secure  the  highest  nutritive  value  is  to  begin 
harvest  when  the  plants  are  not  quite  in  full  blossom 
and  to  finish  by  the  time  the  seeds  are  fully  formed 
and  before  they  have  reached  the  dough  stage.  In  the 
latitude  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  where  the  experiments 
were  made,  this  would  mean  beginning  harvest  about 
June  18th  and  continuing  until  June  28th. 

Palatability  of  the  Different  Cuttings 

Along  with  other  practical  obstacles  to  making  hay 
at  this  time  may  be  mentioned  the  danger  of  having 
musty  hay  if  cut  when  in  full  bloom.  The  eastern 
practice  is  to  cut  before  full  bloom  and  immediately 
after  the  blossom  is  shed. 

It  is  held  by  many  farmers  in  the  corn  belt  that  their 
stock  do  not  like  hay  made  from  early-cut  grass,  and, 
when  given  the  opportunity,  uniformly  will  choose  the 
late-cut  material.  This  matter  was  fully  tested  by  put- 
ting one  hundred  pounds  of  each  cutting  side  by  side 
in  long  racks  and  giving  two  yearling  steers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  the  one  which  they  preferred.  In 
every  instance,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated  sev- 
eral times  each  year  for  three  years,  they  chose  the 
hays  in  order  in  which  they  were  cut,  usually  eating 
practically  all  of  the  first  cutting  before  beginning  on 
the  second,  and  the  second  before  they  ate  the  third, 
and  so  on.  The  upper  photograph  tells  the  steers'  own 
story  in  this  regard. 

Of  peculiar  interest,  however,  was  an  experiment 
made  with  wethers  on  full  feed  of  grain.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  wethers  one  cutting  apparently  was  as 
palatable  as  another,  as  they  ate  from  all  the  racks. 


Timothy  bulbs — In  keeping  up  the  stand  and  in  making  sure  of  a  good  growth  next  year  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
these  bulbs  to  develop.  They  are  not  well  developed  at  the  time  when  hay  should  be  cut  for  the  maximum  yield 
of  digestible  matter,  as  shown  by  the  experiments,  therefore  the  farmer  must  either  take  good  hay  and  short-lived 
meadows,  or  long-lived  meadows  and  poorer  hay.    In  rotations  the  life  of  the  pasture  is  an  unimportant  factor 


Dairy  cows,  in  full 
flow  of  milk  and  fed 
liberally  on  grain  and 
silage  at  the  barn  and 
having  access  to  racks 
containing  these  various 
hays  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  day,  showed 
little  preference,  except 
to  discriminate  strongly 
against  cuttings  made 
when  the  seeds  were  in 
the  dough  and  when 
fully  ripe.  They  pre- 
ferred the  }'ounger  hay. 

Permanency  of  Stand 

The  farmer  has  long_ 
since  observed  that  when" 
early  cutting  is  practised 
his  timothy  stand  is  com- 
paratively  short-lived. 
He  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  attributing  the  long- 
lived  stands  under  late 
cutting  to  the  replenish- 
ing of  the  stand  through 
the  ripe  seeds  shattered  at  harvest.  Our  investigations 
indicate  that  this  is  not  the  reason,  but  that  probably 
the  explanation  is  found  in  the  effect  of  the  time  of 
cutting  upon  the  development  of  the  bulb  of  the 
plant. 

All  close  observers  know  that  each  timothy-plant  has 
a  bulb  something  like  a  small  onion,  in  which  plant- 
food  is  stored  for  sending  off  new  shoots  the  next 
spring  and  perpetuating  the  stand.  These  bulbs  are 
stored  with  plant-food  the  most  rapidly  from  the  time 
the  plant  begins  to  blossom  until  it  is  fully  ripe.  Neces- 
sarily the  harvesting  of  the  crop  puts  an  end  to  the 
storing  of  food  in  the  bulb. 

The  earlier,  therefore,  the  crop  is  harvested,  the  less 
plant-food  is  stored  in  its  bulbs,  and  the  more  it  will 
weaken  the  plant ;  whereas,  the  later  it  is  cut,  the  better 
the  plant  is  prepared  to  send  up  that  fall  or  next  spring 
strong  shoots  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  pastur- 
ing and  bad  seasons. 

Convenience  of  Harvesting 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  later  the  harvest 
occurs,  the  more  conveniently  the  hay  may  be  made, 
for  three  important  reasons  : 

First,  the  plant  itself  contains  less  moisture  and  is 
more  readily  cured. 

Second,  the  weather  is  more  settled,  the  air  is  drier, 
the  soil  is  drier,  and  all  other  conditions  are  more 
favorable  /or  hay-making. 

Third,  in  the  corn  belt  the  other  pressing  farm  work 
is  over,  the  wheat  has  been  harvested,  the  corn  has 
been  "laid  by,"  and  hay-making  fills  a  gap  when  there 
is  no  other  pressing  work  to  be  done. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  then  to  cut  timothy  at  a  stage 
of  development  when  the  largest  yield  of  digestible 
material  would  be  secured  is  to  have  the  harvest  come 
when  corn-cultivation  is  most  pressing,  when  wheat  is 
demanding  to  be  harvested,  when  clover  needs  to  be 
saved  and  when  the  average  farmer  has  more  things 
to  do  than  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

The  timothy  harvest  must  not  interfere  with  corn- 
cultivation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  timothy-hay 
is  a  cheap  product,  and  it  will  not  be  profitable  on  the 
average  farm  to  allow  its  harvest,  which  is  about  the 
only  important  labor  in  connection  with  its  production, 
seriously  to  interfere  with  area  of  corn  to  be  cultivated 
or  the  degree  to  which  the  corn  crop  is  to  be  cared  for. 
That  is  to  say,  to  neglect  the  corn,  which  is  the  more 
important  and  profitable  crop,  in  order  to  add  slightly 
or  even  materially  to  the  value  of  the  timoth\'-hay 
would  not  be  good  business  policy. 

In  the  light  of  this  investigation,  however,  one  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is  important  to  harvest 
timoth}'  as  early  as  possible  in  justice  to  the  other  and 
somewhat  more  important  farm  work.  To  let  it  go 
over  until  the  seeds  are  fully  ripe  or  even  in  the  dough 
in  the  hope  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  hay  or 
increasing  the  yield  is  pursuing  exactly  the  wrong  policy 
and  actually  incurring  a  loss.  The  more  mature  the 
plant  when  it  is  harvested,  the  better  the  hay  will  keep 

and  the  more  rain  it  will 
stand  without  much  in- 
jury. 

Selling  Qualities  and 
Market  Value 

I  have  interviewed  the 
majority  of  hay  commis- 
sion merchants  in  the 
Middle  West  and  East 
and  have  learned  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  hay 
which  finds  its  way  to 
market  is  used  for  feed- 
ing city  horses.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  only 
about  five  per  cent,  of 
the  hay  going  to  these 
markets  will  grade  choice, 
or  command  the  highest 
market  price.  City  horse- 
men prefer  and  will  pay 
a  premium  for  choice  or 
strictly  No.  1  hay,  which 
means  clear  timothy  free 
from  weeds,  cured  with- 
out rain  or  sunburn,  of 
a  bright-green  color  and 
[concluded  on  page  12] 


HER  "BEST  FRIEND" 
A  Woman  Thus  Speaks  of  Postum 


We  usually  consider  our  best  friends 
those  uho  treat  us  best. 

Some  persons  think  coffee  a  real 
friend,  but  watch  it  carefully  awhile  and 
observe  that  it  is  one  of  the  meanest  of 
all  enemies  for  it  stabs  one  while  pro- 
fessing friendship. 

Coffee  contains  a  poisonous  drug — 
caffeine — which  injures  the  delicate 
ner^'ous  system  and  frequently  sets  up 
disease  in  one  or  more  organs  of  the 
body,  if  its  use  is  persisted  in. 

"I  had  heart  palpitation  and  nervous- 
ness for  four  years  and  the  doctor  told 
me  the  trouble  was  caused  by  coffee. 
He  advised  me  to  leave  it  off.  but  I 
thought  I  could  not,'"  writes  a  Wis.  lady. 

"On  the  advice  of  a  friend  I  tried 
Postum  and  it  so  satisfied  me  I  did  not 
care  for  coffee  after  a  few  days'  trial  of 
Postum. 

"As  weeks  went  by  and  I  continued  to 
use  Postum  my  weight  increased  from 
98  to  118  pounds,  and  the  heart  trouble 
left  me.  I  have  used  it  a  year  now  and 
am  stronger  than  I  ever  was.  I  can 
hustle  up  stairs  without  any  heart  palpi- 
tation, and  I  am  free  from  nervousness. 

"My  children  are  verj'  fond  of  Postum 
and  it  agrees  with  them.  My  sister  liked 
it  when  she  drank  it  at  my  house  :  now 
she  has  Postum  at  home  and  has  become 
very  fond  of  it.  You  may  use  my  name 
if  you  wish  as  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
praising  my  best  friend — Postum." 
Xame  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  now  comes  in  new  concen- 
trated form  called  Instant  Postum.  It 
is  regular  Postum,  so  processed  at  the 
factory  that  only  the  soluble  portions 
are  retained. 

A  spoonful  of  Instant  Postum  with 
hot  water,  and  sugar  and  cream  to  taste, 
produce  instantly  a  delicious  beverage. 

Write  for  the  little  book,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville." 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 


A  Leading 
Woman's  Magazine 

The  Woman's  World  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  magazine  ever  printed  for  the 
money;  in  facf,  is  superior  to  many 
magazines  selling  for  more  than  this.  It 
is  not  only  attractive  in  appearance  but 
its  columns  are  full  of  the  choicest  litera- 
ture that  money  can  buy.  The  contents 
of  the  Woman's  World  are  selected  with 
a  view  of  entertaining  and  educating  its 
readers.  It  is  a  big  value  at  a  low  price. 
Every  farmer  in  the  country  should  take 
this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
U'oman's  World  without  cost  in  connec- 
tion with  Farm  and  Fibeside. 

You  can  get  the  leading  medi»m-priced 
woman's  publication  for  one  whole 
year  without  cost  by  extending  your 
own  subscription  to  Farm  axd 
Fireside  one  year. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year  ) 

regular  price  50  cents  f         Both  for 

Woman's  World,  one  year    I  SO  cents 

regular  price  35  cents  } 

Send  your  order  at  once  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


ONUPIENTS 

that  are  demonrttrahly  better  than 
marl)Ie  or  i;ranitt'  and  yet  lesaexpen- 
Bive.  Used  for  forty  years  and  stand 
every  test.  Write  for  designs.  State 
approximate  crmt  deeired.  Work 
delivered  anywhere.  Reliable  rep- 
rcf^entatives  wantt-d. 

Monomenlal  Bronze  Co. 
347B  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  <'onn. 


r;tSl\!  PROFIT  SftVED 

Freight  Paid  On  The  Celebrated  £ 


mm 


COS 


Rubber 
Roofing 


Indestructible  by  Heat,  Cold,  Sun  or  Rain 
WAKRAXTED   FOR   IS  YEARS 

1-  Ply,  35  lbs.  108  sqain  feet,  $1. 10  per  roll. 

2-  Ply,  45  lbs.  108  square  feel,    1.30  per  roll. 

3-  Ply,  55  lbs.  108  mam  feet,  I. SO  per  roll. 
Dolivorod  Fr9«  to  any  station  east  of  Rocky  Moun- 
'  .ins  except  Tex.,  Okla.,  Colo.  N.D.,  S.  D..  Wyo.. 
Mont..  N.M.,  La.,  Oa.,  Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on 
or'iers  of  three  rolls  or  more.  Special  prices  to 
t.Hcs^;  States  on  request.  Satisfaction  Cuarantoad. 

Reference  — Southern  llhnois  Nat'l  Bank. 
Write  us  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct 
from  this  advertisumenl.  Torma  Caslt.  Address, 

CENTURY    MANUFACTURING  CO., 

DEPT.  274.    EiiH  SI.  LouU,  llllnol*.  or 
DEPT.  274,    200   Fifth  >\>u.,  Ni>w  Yorli  City. 


The  Head  wor  k  Shop 

Made  Possible  by  the  Ingenuity  of  Our  Readers 


It  Saves  the  Salt 

ERE  is  a  salt-box  that  I 
have  found  very  conve- 
nient and  satisfactory  in 
saving  loss  and  waste  of  salt. 
The  box  is  made  from  inch 
boards.  It  is  three  feet  high,  ten 
inches  wide  and  foui^:een  inches 
from  front  to  back. 

The  front  is  hung  at  the  top 
so  as  to  swing  in,  allowing  stock 
to  lick  the  salt.  This  swinging 
door  comes  four  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  The  bottom  four  inches  of  the 
front  is  made  solid,  thus  preventing  the  salt 
from  being  nosed  out. 

The  box  is  filled  from  the  top.  which  is 
hinged.  The  salt  feeds  down  to  the  bottom 
as  used.  As  further  protection  from  rain, 
nail  it  to  the  trunk  of  a  spreading  tree. 

J.  V.  VoLDEN. 


Substitute  for  Hay-Wagon 

■p"OR  several  years 
I    have    used  a 


"slip"  instead, of  a 
hay-wagon  for  both 
hay-fork  and  slings 
and  find  it  a  big  labor-saver.  While  the 
loads  are  only  from  a  half  to  tw^o-thirds  as 
large  as  those  of  a  hay-wagon,  one  man  can 
load  one  as  he  drives  between  the  haycocks, 
as  he  does  not  have  to  lift  the  hay  several 
feet  high  to  get  it  on  the  wagon. 

The  slip  "slips"  over  the  stubble  tops  and 
does  not  touch  the  ground.  The  bottom 
boards  being  elastic  lift  up  a  little  in  front 
when  the  team  pulls,  so  it  never  gouges  into 
the  soil.  We  do  our  work  faster  and  much 
easier  with  two  slips  than  with  two  wagons, 
and  save  one  man's  work. 

The  body  of  the  slip  is  made  of  eight  one- 
by-two  boards  eighteen  feet  long  fastened 
together  at  front  and  back  by  two  two-by- 
sixes  eight  feet  long  bolted  or  nailed  over 
them  at  the  front  and  back.  The  standard 
can  be  made  of  any  strong  material  avail- 
able. Ferdin.^nd  Alers. 


Home-Made  Wire-Stretcher 

nrO  MAKE  a  pow- 
erful  though 
simple  wire 
stretcher,  take  a 
good  tough  oak  or 
Hickory  pole  about  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter  and  four  feet  in  length.  With 
.-I  half-inch  bit  bore  a  hole  through  about  six 
inches  from  one  end,  and  saw  out  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  back  to  the  hole,  as  in  illus- 
tration. 

About  eight  inches  from  the"  other  end 
bore  another  hole.  Use  a  half-inch  rod  in 
this  about  sixteen  inches  long  to  twist  with. 
Place  the  wire  in  this  slot  and  the  stretcher 
against  a  post.  As  you  roll  it  the  wire  will 
tighten.  C.  K.  Turner. 


For  the  Stubborn  Staple 

'THIS  isthehandi- 
est  of  all  staple- 
pullers.     The  point 
*l  I  can  be  driven  under 

"  I  the  staple  with  ease, 

and  by  lifting  han- 
dle you  draw  the  staple  with  very  little 
effort.  Any  blacksmith  can  make  it  cheaply. 
The  point  should  be  tempered  just  enough 
to  keep  it  from  bending,  but  should  not  be 
hard  enough  to  be  brittle.    Gus  Freniard. 


The  Brace  is  Off  the  Ground 

^  'T'HE  sketch  shows  a 
post  brace  and  stay 
(B)  that  holds  the 
brace  (A)  in  its  initial 
position  till  it  decays, 
and  also  keeps  it  from 
_  contact  with  the 
ground.  The  second 
stay  (C)  should  pull  on  the  end  post  hori- 
zontally. Both  of  the  braces  are  made  of 
strong  cable.  The  entire  system  of  bracing 
is  strong,  compact  and  out  of  harm's  way. 

J.  B.  Huntington. 


Handy  Hoe  for  Plant-Setting 

THE  best  tool  for 
setting  any  kind  of 
garden  plants  can  be 
made  from  an  old  hoc 
with  a  worn-out  blade 
or  broken  handle.  With  a  cold-chisel  cut 
off  the  sides  at  the  solid  lines,  as  shown  by 
the  sketch,  and  leave  only  five  inches  of 
handle.  To  set  plants  with  it,  strike  the  hoe 
in  the  ground,  raise  the  end  of  the  handle, 
thus  pushing  the  soil  back,  put  the  plant  in 
the  hole,  then  take  the  hoe  out,  and  push 


back  the  dirt.  With  a  boy  dropping  the 
plants,  I  have  set  one  hundred  plants  in  four 
minutes.  Ch.^rles  W.adsworth. 


Self-Closing  Latch 

THE  sketch  shows 
a  latch  for  a  gate 
which  is  easily  made 
and  which  will  insure 
your  gate  always  be- 
ing fastened  by  sim- 
ply swinging  it  shut. 

A  short  board  (A) 
about  three  inches 
broad  and  a  little 
thinner  than  the  gate 
"  board  is  simply  sus- 
pended by  four  wires  (B),  using  small  bolts 
or  nails  at  C.  Latch  should  swing  freely, 
so  that  when  gate  is  swung  shut  the  latch 
will  be  forced  back  by  the  beveled  notch  in 
the  post  and  then  come  forward  again  into 
the  notch  in  post,  which  holds  gate  fastened. 

A.  C.  Taylor. 


For  Young  Weeds 

TAKE  a  strong  piece  of  clock- 
spring,  bend  in  a  loop  one  and 
one-half    or    two    inches  across, 
wrap  the  ends  with  cloth  or  insert 
in  piece  of  wood  for  handle,  and 
you  have  the  best  hand  weeder  for 
plants  that  you  have  ever  used.  It 
is  especially  good  for  going  close  to 
plants,  and  is  a  safe  one  for  chil- 
dren to  use.    They  are  less  likely 
to    tear   up   plants    with    such  a 
weeder,  because  there  are  no  hooks  or  sharp 
corners  on  it.  C.  G.  ilcWnoRTER. 


Gate  with  Foot  Latch 

THIS  gate  was  in- 
vented  and  has 
been  used  on  our 
farm  for  many  years. 
It  is  very  handy  when 
going  through  with 
two  pails  or  with  both 
hands  full.  To  open  it  put  your  toe  under 
the  movable  upright  stick  A,  and  lift  up.  It 
raises  the  latch,  and  when  you  have  passed 
through  the  gate  closes  and  latches  itself, 
for  it  is  hung  so  as  to  close  when  it  swings 
shut.  The  form  of  latch  is  shown  just  above 
the  first  picket  to  the.left  in  the  sketch.  This 
kind  of  foot  opening  attachment  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  kind  of  gate.    W.  E.  Moxley. 


Make  Window- Washing 
a  Drj^Job 

MOTHING  is  quite 
so  disagreeable  as 
having  the  dirty  water 
■z.  T  run  down  from  the 
window-brush  when  the 
windows  are  being 
washed  from  the  out- 
side. Let  the  window- 
washer  secure  a  disk  of 
leather  cut  from  the 
sole  of  an  old  shoe,  or 
a  piece  of  rubber  from 
a  tire-casing,  or  any- 
thing  that  is  stiff 
enough  to  stand  out  from  the  broom-handle. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  disk  that  will  permit  it 
to  fit  tightly  around  the  broom-handle,  and 
slide  it  up  to  a  point  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  from  the  brush.  This  will  deflect 
the  water  and  keep  the  remainder  of  the 
handle  dry.  H.  F.  W.'^rnick. 


Coupling-Pin  Key 

THIS  device  for  holding  a  coupling- 
pin  in  place  on  a  wind-mill  pump 
connection  is  a  great  success.  It  out- 
classes all  other  contrivances  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  nothing  to  get  lost 
or  misplaced,  and  three  minutes'  time, 
a  piece  of  wire  and  a  staple  or  screw- 
eye  will  put  one  on  your  pump. 

Any  wire  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  in  size  will  do.  Drive  a  staple 
or  set  a  screw-eye  (B)  in  the  wood 
pole  just  above  the  iron  connection. 
Bend  the  wire  (A)  so  that  about  two 
inches  will  extend  through  coupling- 
The  short  end  of  wire  should  be  about 
r  inches  long  with  about  one  inch  bent 
at  end  to  keep  the  wire  from  coming  out 
staple  or  screw-eye  when  wire  is  lifted 
of  coupling-pin.  L.  W.  Meeks. 


Headwork  Winner — May 
Tenth 

The  first-prize  contribution  in  the  Head- 
work  Shop,  in  the  May  1 0th  issue,  was  "Re- 
pairing a  Broken  Tug."  by  G.  A.  Randall. 


The  best  thing  to  bring  home  from  the  county  fair, 
besides  a  bhie  ribbon,  is  the  determination  to  win  one 
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"That  roof  is 
not  going  to 
cost  as  much 
as  I  thought 


if 


Certairi'teed 

•:  Qua  fity::Ocrt  t  fie  a'-:::  Durability  .Guaranteed^'. 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Sliingle,s 


The  users  of  this  modem,  easy-to-lay 
Certain-  teed  Roofing  are  saving  thou- 
sands of  dollars — on  every  roll  and  crate  of 
shingles  is  a  Certain  -  teed  label  of  Qtiality 
— a  IS-year  guarantee  of  Durability. 

Get  Our  New  Book 

"Modern  Buildinir  Idea*  and  Plan*" — 

It  would  ordinarily  sell  for  SI — ^but  as  it 
illustrates  the  use  of  our  Certain- teed 
RooBiig  on  all  kinds  model  cit^', 
factorj',  and  farm  buildings,  v^e 

offer  it  to  yoa  at  25c    We  prefer  to 
have  you  go  to  your  lmnl)er,  hardware 
or  building  material  dealer,  who  will 
gladly  get  you  a  copy /"rce.    If  you 
write  us,  enclose  25c  to  cover  cost, 

postage  anH  mailing. 

GenerzJ  RooBng  Mfg.  Co. 

e.  St.  Louis,  III.  York,  Pa. 
Marseilles,  III.  Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Canada 


FAQORY  PRICED 


The  famous  WTTTE  | 

Gasoline  Engine,  built 
for  iS  yearsbyEd.  WItte,  ' 
master  engrtne  builder,  now  eold  direct  to  yoo. 
The  standard  engine  of  America,  with  every  im*  I 
provement  np-to-date— detached  cylinders,  -vertl- | 
cal  valves,  etc— the  entire  engine  backed  up  by  a  | 
Real  5-Year  Guarantee.  Just  thinkl   It  takes 
only  2c  to  get  the  money-saving,  factory  price* 
on  54  styles  and  sizes.  Save  moneyl   V*  rite  at 
once  for    FRE£  TRIAL  OFFER   and  catalog. 
Stat©  style  and  size  wanted.  Address 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

2067  Oakland  Avenuot         Kansas  City,  Mo 


Run  On  Coal  Oil 

EUis  Engines  ^ve  more  power  on  coal  oil  than 
other  engines  on  gasoline.  You  save  50c  on  the 
dollar  in  fueL  Strongest,  simplest  engines  made 
—or.iy  three  working  parts.  New  tss-o-cj'linder  12 
H.  P.  engine  does  work  reQuiring  up  to  15  H.  P.  All 
E!lis  Engines  can  be  n:n  ou  gasoline,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment. 


|30  r&ya  Free 
iTrl&l  4 


have  patent  tUrotlle.  c-trln?  tbrec  en- 
giaes  in  one,  Auw:.:.>^;.e  muiliir,  ^ 
speed -chau^ng  govenmr,  maa 
eiiher'^ray,  reTcrsible  while  run- 
niug.  Guaranteed  10  ycirs,  We 
pay  freight,  30  days  free  triaL 
Eviv  direct  and  save  nioncj*.  VTrite 
for  catalogue  showing  1313  models 
vrith  special  pnoes, 

ELLIS  ENGINE  COHPANT 
107  Mallett  St..  Detroit.  Mich.  WepayFralght 


Jlse^teeijShingles 


and  Save  Big  Money 

Send  for  amazing  low 
factory-price  on  genuine 
Edwards  Steel  Snineles. 
They  beat  wood  shingles 
and  orejxirc'i  roofing  a 
MXLE.  yet  cost  much  less. 
And  we  pay  freight  I 


Edwards  MUM  Shingles 


ar«  guaranteed  rust-proof,  fire-proof,  liohtn  ing -proof  ntti 
weather-proof— doe  to  our  famous  Tishtmio  Process.  }/o 
paintinfj,  no  patching,  no  hirinf;  mechanics — any  man  esn 
qnieltly  lay  them.  Made  in  big  sheets  ready  to  put  on  over  old 
roof  or  sbeathins.  Everj  Ed-xar^Js  roof  is  guaranteed  a^inst 
lightnin?  by  a  $10,000  Guaranty  Bond.  Over  100.000  Edwards 
roofs  in  U.  S.  Hade  by  higreft  ^heet-metal  maker  in  the  world. 
iy>stal  sent  now  brinrs  Cti/rr/og  5."S  and  Special  Factory 
Prices  by  return  matt.   Give  sixe  oC  roof  if  you  can.  (SS) 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  508-55S  Lock  St^  Cincinnati,  0. 


5  VfA/? 
Ci/AfiANT£f 


ff/Cfffsr 
qm/ry 


MUTUAL  BUGGIES  are  recognized  everrwhere  S9 
«t»ndard— proven  the  best.  Only  line  gaarantetd  for 
5  years.  Sold  direct  cuttinfr  out  middlemen's  profits 
and  saving  you  $25.00  to  $45.00  oa  each  bugfy. 
This  Fine  Model  C^Q  CA  Retails 

S<yieG.JL.  Only  at$5S.OO 

Dclirered  Price  on  request. 
Other  styles  have  twin  auto  and  triple  auto  seats, 
with  automobile  top.  Also  Surreys,  Spring  Wagons, 
Farm  Wagoni,  Farm  Trucks,  etc  All  at  lowest 
wholesale  prices— Sent  on  approval— Guaran- 
teed toplease  or  your  money  back. 

MUTUAL  HARNESS  is  the  best  on  the 
market  — mods  ol   hifhesl  grade  pure  leather — sold 


Referenct 
S.III.Nai'l. 
Bank. 


direct  at  a  saving  o(2S9o  lo£0%. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Single  buesy  harness  $5.85 
per  set  up ;  double,  $14.10 
'  up;work harness, $19.00up. 


Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and 
Delivered  Prices. 
'  Mutual  Carriage  t  Harness  MIg.  Co., 
Slallon  54  E,  East  Sl.  Louis  111. 

or  Stntl<.n  M  V  2""  fidli  Ave.  Now  V„rk  C:!)-. 
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The  Penniless  Farmer's  Chance 

By  Hilda  Richmond 

IN  SPITE  of  the  cry  that  the  high  price 
of  land  is  driving  young  farmers  to  other 
occupations  there  never  vifas  a-  time 
■when  an  ambitious  young  country  man  had 
'a  better  chance  than  right  now.  It  is  true 
that  farm  lands,  implements,  the  cost  of 
living  and  clothing  are  high,  but  there  are 
some  other  things  high  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sheet.  Farm  products  are  selling  at  a 
very  high  rate,  and  farm  labor  is  very 
scarce,  and  farm  opportunities  are  multiply- 
ing every  year,  so  that  the  opening  for 
young  country  men  is  very  wide  and  invit- 
ing. 

With  his  bare  hands  any  young  man  can 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  modest  fortune  in 
a  short  time,  and  do  it  under  the  most 
healthful  and  invigorating  conditions.  In 
other  words,  there  never  was  such  a  demand 
for  good  tenants  as  there  is  at  present — 
tenants,  not  farm  hands.  Of  course  there 
is  a  steady  cry  for  farm  hands,  but  a  young 
man  should  seek  a  place  as  a  tenant  instead 
of  as  a  laborer,  for  in  the  former  there 
are  chances  that  the  country  is  just  waking 
up  to  all  over  the  land. 

Hundreds  of  middle-aged  men  in  every 
county  in  the  older  part  of  the  farming 
community  are  wanting  to  retire  from  active 
work  either  by  moving  off  the  farm  or  taking 
a  young  man  into  partnership  with  them. 
These  men  feel  that  they  have  earned  a  rest, 
yet  there  is  no  one  to  whom  they  can 
safely  entrust  their  business. 

Their  own  sons  have  gone  to  the  cities  or 
are  settled  on  farms  of  their  own,  and  the 
hired  men  they  are  able  to  get  are  a  vexation 
to  the  spirit  in  most  instances.  In  despair 
the  farmer  sells  out  and  invests  the  money 
in  bonds  or  something  else,  to  be  rid  of  the 
care  of  the  farm,  and  then  moves  to  town. 
And  right  here  is  where  the  ambitious  young 
man  finds  his  chance. 

Practically  a  Junior  Partner 

Some  of  these  elderly  farmers  would  be 
glad  to  take  into  partnership  young  capable 
workers,  and  the  young  farmer  would  step 
at  once  into  a  well-equipped  establishment. 
The  owner  and  his  wife  retire  to  town  with 
the  old  family  horse  and  seldom  bother  the 
tenant  from  fall  to  spring,  but  often  drive 
out  in  summer-time.  If  the  young  man  has 
a  sensible,  agreeable  wife  who  is  willing  to 
do  her  part  in  making  the  arrangement  a 
success,  everything  is  likely  to  go  well,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  junior  partner 
has  a  nice  little  bank-account  to  show  for  his 
labors. 

A  moment's  comparison  with  the  prospect 
of  a  shop  worker  will  easily  convince  the 
young  farmer  that  the  country  holds  as 
many  chances  for  money-making  as  the 
town.  Suppose  the  shopman  gets  three  dol- 
lars per  day  the  year  around — a  good  wage 
for  the  average  young  worker.  Out  of  this 
amount  he  must  pay  rent,  fuel,  living  ex- 
penses and  light  bills,  to  say  nothing  of 
clothing  for  himself  and  his  family.  The 
tenant  gets  his  fuel  free,  his  living,  or  most 
of  it,  free,  and  his  pleasures  in  a  great  meas- 
ure for  nothing.  He  drives  the  owner's 
horse  on  his  pleasure  trips,  uses  the  owner's 
tools  to  do  the  work,  lives  in  a  comfortable 
house  and  has  enough  butter-and-egg  money 
to  supply  the  family  clothing  if  his  wife  is  a 
good  manager.  The  town  worker  may  have 
his  little  garden  and  his  few  hens,  but  these 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  potato-patch, 
the  truck-patch  and  the  poultry-yard  out  of 
which  the  tenant's  family  lives,  almost,  and 
from  which  supplies  are  often  sold. 

Very  often  much  of  the  furniture  is  left 
in  the  farmhouses  by  the  owners,  and  this  is 


Where  everything  is  furnished  and  the 
customary  two-fifths  grain  rent  allowed,  the 
young  farmer  can  make  money.  Without  a 
cent  invested  he  gets  what  he  works  for  in 
the  way  of  grain  and  has  every  incentive  to 
make  the  farm  produce  its  best. 

If  the  tenant  is  able  to  furnish  part  of  the 
stock  or  the  implements,  the  proportion  of 
grain  he  receives  is  greater.  Also,  there  is 
a  provision  made  to  give  him  part  of  the 
increase  of  the  stock.  A  hired  day-laborer 
or  man  working  by  the  month  will  go  to  bed 
and  leave  the  young  lambs  to  chill,  but  the 
man  who  owns  an  interest  in  the  lambs  is  on 
the  alert  to  care  for  them.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  stock.  A  young  farmer  ought  to 
be  a  share  renter  for  the  good  it  will  do  him 
in  the  way  of  caring  for  the  land  and  the 
stock,  if  for  nothing  else. 

His  Tenant  Elxperience  Was  Worth  a 
College  Course 

A  young  man  who  saved  up  enough  money 
in  eight  years  to  buy  a  fine  farm  of  his  own 
said  that  his  tenant  experience  was  more  to 
him  than  a  college  course.  In  that  time  he 
learned  about  ditching,  pruning,  fence-build- 


An  opportunity  for  young  men  to 
consider 


no  small  item.  The  elderly  man  and  his  wife 
going  into  a  small  cottage  find  their  old- 
fashioned  stoves  and  tables  and  cupboards 
too  heavy  to  move  and  are  glad  to  leave 
them  for  the  tenant  to  use.  Of  course  they 
are  not  in  style,  but  they  help  out  wonder- 
fully and  save  much  money.  In  most  towns 
gas  is  used  for  fuel,  so  the  cooking  stove  or 
range  remains  on  the  farm  along  with  such 
articles  as  cannot  be  crowded  into  the  new 
home    or    be    profitably    sold    or  stored. 


The  shower  that  comes  to  the  city 
dweller  the  first  of  each  month 


ing,  soil  fertility  and  other  farm  problems 
at  first  hand  and  on  another  man's  land.  He 
had  found  out  defects  in  farm  architecture 
and  farm  management,  and  when  he  took 
charge  of  his  own  place  was  able  to  bring 
to  the  work  a  matured  judgment  and  a 
knowledge  of  farming  that  made  him  suc- 
cessful from  the  start. 

The  mistakes  he  would  have  made  as  a 
tenant  the  owner  largely  corrected,  and  it 
was  this  submission  to  authority  that  saved 
him  from  many  financial  losses.  He  frankly 
said  the  farm  he  would  have  bought  and 
mortgaged  at  twenty-one  did  not  appeal  to 
him  at  twenty-nine.  Being  a  tenant  was  the 
right  sort  of  schooling  for  him,  and  he  was 
on  the  alert  for  a  bargain  in  farm  lands. 
He  had  learned  much  about  defective  titles, 
poor  soil,  undesirable  neighbors,  locations 
that  sell  . well  and  those  that  are  a  drug  on 
the  real-estate  market,  and  hundreds  of  other 
essential  things. 

Another  but  less  desirable  chance  is  the 
one  where  the  town  man  owns  the  farm. 
There  are  advantages  to  this  sort  of  tenant- 
farming  as  well  as  disadvantages,  for  the  city 
man  is  almost  always  eager  and  anxious  to 
buy  the  latest  improved  machinery  and  fine 
stock.  The  elderly  owner  of  the  soil  who 
has  lived  there  most  of  his  life  is  conserva- 
tive and  slow-going,  but  the  city  man  wants 
to  have  a  farm  up-to-date  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

All  he  asks  is  a  fair  financial  return,  and 
he  is  willing  to  provide  the  funds  to  keep 
the  farm  going.  In  many  ways  the  city 
owner  is  really  better  to  deal  with  than  the 
country  owner.  The  craze  for  farms  by  city 
people  has  multiplied  the  chances  of  the 
penniless  young  farmer  many  times,  and  any 
faithful,  competent  farmer  can  easily  find  a 
good  place.  A  city  man  hunted  the  country 
over  for  a  farm  worker  at  a  good  salary, 
but  found  no  one  who  wanted  the  job.  They 
were  all  provided  for  with  share  farming,  or 
else  were  refusing  to  take  any  but  such 
work,  saying  that  working  by  the  month  did 
not  compare  with  tenant-farming. 

Don't  Mortgage  Your  Happiness 

But  the  best  of  it  all  is  that  the  young 
farmer  has  a  chance  to  make  money  on  the 
share  plan  without  being  burdened  with 
debt.  A  small  debt  is  a  great  incentive  to 
thrift  and  hard  work,  but  too  often  the 
young  man  mortgages  more  than  the  farm 
when  he  buys  land  and  has  little  or  nothing 
to  pay  down.  He  mortgages  the  health  and 
happiness  and  enjoyment  of  his  whole  family 
many  times,  and  in  the  end  is  a  soured, 
disappointed  man  without  a  home  at  the 
very  time  when  he  needs  a  home  the  most. 
It  sounds  very  alluring,  this  talk  about  a 
home  of  one's  own,  but  a  farm  mortgaged  to 
the  limit  belongs  to  the  man  who  owns  the 
mortgage,  not  the  struggling  man  who 
farms  it. 

Better  start  in  a  healthy,  sane  manner  as 
a  tenant,  particularly  when  there  are  such 
good  prospects  for  tenants,  than  to  struggle 
with  hopeless  debt  for  years  and  years.  The 
tenant  has  many  opportunities  over  the  man 
hopelessly  in  debt,  and  the  country  is  just 
waking  up  to  this  fact. 

With  no  taxes  to  pay,  no  rent,  no  fuel  to 
buy  and  a  very  low  expense-account  for 
living  he  can   enjoy  his  work  ai^d  keep 


healthy  and  happy,  and.  best  of  all,  he  can 
be  acquiring  such  a  fund  of  knowledge  and 
experience  that  when  he  has  the  ready  cash 
to  buy  his  own  farm  he  will  get  the  very 
most  for  his  hard-earned  money  and  be  on 
the  highway  to  success  from  the  very  start. 


The  Back-to-the-Lander 

By  Robt.  M.  McCabe 
■MOW  and  then,  when  you're  on  the  hunt 
for  those  who  tried  and  didn't,  you'll 
find  a  fellow  who  struck  off  the  farm  when 
he  was  in  his  teens,  putting  up  all  his  bet- 
ting-money at  about  100  to  1  odds  that  he'd 
strike  twelve  in  the  busy  marts  of  the  great 
metropolis,  where  mother  went  by  interurban 
every  bargain  Monday  to  be  one  of  the 
guests  at  the  big  bargain  festival  which 
broke  frequently  at  Beldenheimer's  store 
upon  the  littlest  provocation.  You'll  find 
such  a  one  landing  in  a  few  years  at  a 
mahogany  desk,  the  fitting  accompaniment 
to  a  job  that  pays  less  in  a  month  than  the 
same  desk  cost,  for  the  kings  of  finance  and 
the  successful  pursuers  of  the  elusive  gold 
coin  are  long  on  desks. 

How  He  Climbs 

Your  discovery  started  early  in  the  game 
before  the  competition  got  too  keen,  touting 
it  as  a  cinch  that  he'd  be  a  bloated  bond- 
holder and  chief  custodian  of  the  key  to  the 
government's  money-making  machine  in  a 
few  years,  with  fair  play  and  no  favorites. 
After  catching  on  as  manhandler  pro  tem. 
of  the  office  broom  and  successfully  master- 
ing the  accomplishment  of  persuading  the 
imitation  tile  floor  to  yield  liberally  of  its 
microbes  daily  at  about  5  :30  a.  m.,  the  ambi- 
tious climber  with  the  future  hog  tied  in  a 
sack  is  appointed  to  official  opener  and  dis- 
tributer of  the  mail.  Then  by  inches  and 
hunches,  instead  of  the  fabled  leaps  and 
bounds,  he  rises  up  to  the  extent  of  signing 
the  vice-secretary's  name  to  the  circular  let- 
ters doping  out  some  sure  way  to  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  the  mazuma. 

He  Finds  the  Answer 

While  getting  there  he  had  taken  on  a  girl 
wife  as  a  starter  for  the  family,  which  costs 
more  for  upkeep  than  a  two-cylinder,  six- 
passenger  runabout.  About  the  time  the  col- 
lectors for  the  Dry-Goods  Emporium,  the 
meat-market,  the  egg-dispensary  and  the 
milk-factory  begin  appearing  oftener  than 
the  boss  with  a  kick,  he  begins  to  shoot 
inquiries  at  himself,  such  queries  tending  to 
the  point  that  he  acted  like  a  dilapidated 
question  mark  when  he  left  home  and 
hit  the  trail  for  the  garden  where  the  simo- 
leons  are  supposed  to  grow  on  rubber-trees 
and  multiply  like  a  family  of  guinea-pigs, 
and  where  the  big  ones  are  supposed  to 
gather  and  pluck  all  the  loose  change  from 
the  safety-deposit  boxes  of  the  alleged  easy 
looseners  in  the  tall-grass  regions. 

About  the  only  answer  he  can  find  to  his 
own  riddle  is  that  he  was  a  solid  head  for 
ever  saying  good-by  to  the  land  of  the  free 
and  trading  an  easy  start  and  a  soft  going 
for  a  hard  chair  and  a  continuous  jar.  And 
then  he  gets  his  intellect  back  in  the  corner 
and  finds  out  the  answer. 

He  wants  to  get  back  to  the  soil,  as  other 
men  have  done  ;  he  thinks  he'd  like  to  toil 
beneath  the  kind  June  sun.  He  knows  he'd 
like  to  pail  the  cow  and  herd  the  lowing 
sheep  ;  he  has  it  figured  out  just  how  many 
pigs  and  ducks  he'd  keep.  He  thinks  he 
knows  about  the  corn,  the  oats  and  barley 
too ;  he  wants  to  rise  at  early  morn,  the 
dairy  work  to  do.  He  wants  to  change  his 
office  chair  for  God's  great  out-of-doors;  he 
wants  to  get  most  anywhere  to  farm  and  do 
the  chores.  He  thinks  he'd  like  a  motor  too, 
and  hens  and  geese  and  things ;  he  knows 
he'd  like  farm  work  to  do  and  get  the  joys 
it  brings.  He's  tired  of  city's  moil  and  strife, 
he  seeks  for  joy  each  day;  he  wants  to  live  a 
carefree  life — and  thinks  he  knows  the  way. 


When  Spraying 


FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 

SLICKER 


to  keep  you  dry. 

ROOMY 

DURABLE 

COMFORTABLE 

Reflex  Edges  make  it 
impossible  for  water  to 
get  in  at  the  front,  and 
inner  sleeves  protect  tKe 
wrists.  Our  'Staydfait' 
Pockets  will  not  rip. 

$3.00  Everywhere 

SATISFACTION  GUARA>4TEED. 

tCJWEjf'o      "°'  ^'         dealer's,  sent  pre- 
\»-^      tiY   paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Send 
for  illustxated  folder. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO, 

BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited.  Torooto 
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This  Engine  sets  the 
Pace  for  a  Full 
Day's  Work 


Right  on  the  job  every  second.  High* 
est  efficiency  and  reasonable  price. 

STUROV  jaCK  2-H.  P. 

engine  will  pamp  2000  gallons  for  a  cent- 
run  a  whole  day  on  a  gallon  of  fuel — will 
take  an  overload  without  heating  or  injury 
—actually  the  greatest  engine  value  in  the 
world  and  the  beat  investment  j 
can  make.  Write  for  proof 
Of  these  claims.  " 

JACOBSON  (UCHINE 
MFG.  CO. 
Depl.O, 
Warren,  Fa. 


**Wlien  the  Juice  is  in  the  Apple*' 

MT.GILEAD  CIDER  PRESSES 

The  best,  most  eCBcient,  and  most  econom- 
icai  method  of  getting  the  money  out  of 
that  apple  crop  is  to  squeeze  it  out  with  a 
Mount  Gilead  Cider  Press.  Capacity 
range  of  from  10  to  400  bbls.  daily, 
We  make  a  press  for  every  pur- 
pose.   Also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar, 
generators,  spraying  outfits, 
etc. 

HYDBAtTLIC  PRESS  MFO.  CO., 

(Oldest  and  l&rgeat  m&nufaccuTera  of  older 

pressea  In  the  world.) 
106  Lincoln  Avenae*     Moant  Gilead,  Ohio 
Or  Room  119  D,  39  Coitlandt  Street,  New  Tork,  V.  Y. 

^ITiclft  Rii'A  I«ike  hungry  wolves 
^JT  131ft  DlftC  any  time  of  the  year 
if  you  use  Magic-Fish-LiHre.  Best 
fish  bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  busy 
pulling  them  out.  Write  to-day  and  get  a 
box  to  help  introduce  it.  Agents  wanted. 
tfm  F,  Gregory,  Dept.  42,  St,  Loais,  Mo 

THOUSANDS.  aU  breeds.  Money  Makers. 
Profusely  illustrated  instructive  matter. 
Prov.  Squab  Co. ,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PIGEONS 


BUYS  THIS 

BOHON 
BUGGY 


On  30  Days'  Trial 

and  2  Yr.  Guarantee 

And  if  it  doesn't  give  satis- 
faction I  will  refund  your 
money    and   pay  the  freight 
bothwaysbesides.  Letmesendyou 
PRFF  My  Big  Book  of 
I  Bnggy  Bargains 

Shows  alithe  latest  styles 
quotes    the  factory 
price  '"direct  to  you, " 
explains  my  guar- 
antee, etc  Just  send 
nie  yi.inr  name  and 
address  on  a  postal 
card— TODAY. 

D.  T.  BOHON 

203  Main  St. 

Narrodsburg,  Ky. 


YOUR  HEN 


can  be  raised  cheaper 
and  will  produce  more 
eggs  on  our  small 
farms  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, where  green 
feed,  such  as  alfalfa 
forms  two-thirds  of  the 
diet  and  where  they 
forage  in  the  field 
every  month  in  the 
year.  On  a  20  acre 
farm  with  cows  and 
hogs  j'ou  can  raise  one 
hundred  hens  with  al- 
most no  extra  cost. 

Here  is  one  man's 
net  profit  from  one 
thousand  hens: 

January,  .    .  §224.99 
February,  .    .  149.64 
.    March,  .    .    .  185.34 
April,    .    .    .  222..50 

May  157.70 

S940.17 

Write  us  to-day  for 
infoiTnation  about  our 
irrigated  farms  in 
Northern  California. 
They  are  the  wonder 
of  agi-i  cultural  experta 
all  over  the  world.  Our  new  booklet  "Settlers'  Stories  from  the  Sacramento  Valley"  givea 
you  names  of  men  who  have  had  remarkable  success.    Write  Us  To-day. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.,  Dept.  1S7A 
Sll  Wood  Street,     -     PittsburgK,  Pa. 
412  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


CUTAWAY  HARROW 

r  y-  beifer-  work,  last  longer  : 
0  [  len  cost  less  than  other  har/o 
You  need  at  least  one  of  th;- 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  yo 


:ilf..he  can't,  :wriie  usj-  giving  the  name 
.of  ;your  dealer,  and  we  will  send 
.  y  p  U ;  .-.I  re  ey-.-TO  u  r  .  new  .  4  8  -  p  a  g  e  -  b  oo  k  i 
s'.'.T:he  Spii  ;.^nd ■  J niehisi ve  Ti llagOi" 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

854  Main  St,     Hlflganum,  Conn. . 


"MONARCH" 
Cider  Press 

will  net  more  money 
lor  you  than  any  other 
Investment  you  can 
make.  lObbl.  to400bbL 
per  day.  Also  makers 
of  apple  buttercookers, 
evajKjrators,  etc 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO^  Ltd^  Box  105,  York.  Pa. 

162  Acres,  $3200 

15  Cows,  2  Horses  and  Tools 

Sure  money  from  the  start  here  as  15  cows  go  to  quick 
buyer;  owner  who  has  other  bnsiness  aJsa  includes  two 
horses,  pigs,  hens,  wagons,  machinery  and  tools;  90  acres 
in  fields,  extremely  prodactive.  cut  60  tons  hay  besides 
big  general  crops,  spring-watered  pasture  for  25  cows, 
lots  of  wood;  50  apple  trees;  10-room  house,  90-ft.  bam. 
big  hay  bam.  other  outbuildings,  all  in  good  condition; 
near  neighbors,  school,  cheese  factory,  only  two  miles 
to  Tillage;  if  taken  now  farm  with  complet-e  equipment 
goes  for  only  $3200  on  easy  terms.  Full  particulars  and 
traveling  directions  to  see  this  and  a  100-acre  farm  for 
$1200,  part  cash,  page  26,  "Strout's  Farm  Catalogue  36," 
bi^est  and  best  farm  catalogue  ever  issued.  Just  out, 
write  for  free  copy  today.  Station  2699,  E,  A.  Strotit 
Farm  Agency,  47  West  34tii  St,,  New  York  City. 


Per  Month  Easily  Made  in  the 

AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 

Leam  to  be  a  chauffeur,  repairman,  auto  sales- 
man or  a  demonstrator.    First  Lesson  Free, 
f  Will  Give  Voa  a  SO  H.  P.  Coey  Flyer 
Witlioul  a  Cent  in  Caslt 

Write  for  big  free  cataloguete^ias  about  this  great 
offer  and  how  you  can  have  steady  work  aJl  year. 
C  k.  COEY,  Pres.,  C  A.  COETS  SCHOOL  OF  MOTORING, 
B«tt.  178  1C4-i6  Michigan  Chicago 


BOYS!  T^^^s  AIR-RIFLE 
Without  Spending  One  Cent 

The  Daisy  Air-Rifle  is  a  re- 
peater.   It  shoots  350  times 
without  reloading.       It  is 
These  strong,  durable  and  shoots 

fine  air-  accurately.  It  cultivates 

rifles  are  trueness  of  sight  and 

provided  evenness  of  ner\'e. 


with  pistol- 
grip,  true 
sights,  and  are 
strongly  made. 
Boys  have  use  for  it 
every  minute — hunt- 
ing  in  the  woods, 
shooting  at  targets, 
drilling  as  soldiers, 
and  innumerable 
uses  that  only  boys  can 
discover.    Every  boy  will 
want  one  of  these  rifles,  and 
this  is  an  unusual  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  high-class  Air- 
Rifle. 

BOYS 

Send  a  postal  to  Farm  and  Fibesidb 
to-day.  Just  say  you  want  an  Air- 
Rifle  without  having  to  pay  one  cent. 
Thousands  of  happy  boys  easily  eame 
them  this  way.  Write  to-day.  Address 

Farm  and  Fireside 

SPRI.NGFIELD,  OHIO 


This  rifle  is  harm- 
less.   It  uses  no 
powder  —  j  ust 
air. 
Air  is  plen- 
tiful and 
shot  costs 
but  10c 
for  1,000. 


%  I 

I     Crops  and  Soils  | 


Boys  and  Bushels 

By  F.  R.  MUler 

WHEN  the  boy  corn-growers  of 
Hamblen  County.  Tennessee,  met 
the  other  day  to  file  their  final  re- 
ports and  receive  the  numerous  and  liberal 
prizes  offered  by  the  business  men  of  Mor- 
ristown.  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  club  found  a  number  of 
pleasant  and  encouraging  surprises  in  store 
for  them. 

County  and  State  Averages 

Fifty-two  boys  secured  yields  in  1912  of 
sixty-four  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  and 
one-half  bushels  per  acre.  Six  of  the  num- 
ber secured  one  hundred  bushels  or  more 
per  acre.  Hamblen,  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
county  in  eastern  Tennessee  in  which  more 
than  three  one-hundred-bushel  yields  were 
secured.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
fifty-t%vo  boys  was  ninety-one  bushels.  The 
highest  average  yield  in  Hamblen  County 
heretofore  has  been  twenty-five  bushels.  The 
average  for  the  State  is  twenty-six. 

A  number  of  boys  reported  that  their 
fathers  had  become  interested  in  the  instruc- 
tions sent  out  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculttire,  and  had  followed  them 
in  their  corn-growing  this  year. 

One  of  these  farmers  secured  a  yield  of 
five  hundred  and  fourteen  bushels  from  ten 
acres  of  upland.  His  boy,  who  had  selected 
a  piece  of  bottom-land,  was  less  fortunate. 
Continued  rains  interfered  with  cultivation 
and  replanting,  and  the  boy  harvested  only 
seventy-five  bushels.  But  his  father,  who  a 
year  ago  laughed  at  the  principles  of  modern 
agriculture,  has  learned  the  lesson  and  will 
farm  no  more  in  the  old  way. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  boys  early  in  the 
spring  I  turned  to  an  old  gentleman  sitting 
near  by,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  address  by 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  demonstration  agents, 
and  asked,  "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 
referring  to  the  expert's  explanation  of  the 
new  method  of  raising  corn.  "Sounds  fine," 
he  replied,  "and  looks  good  on  paper,  biit 
it  won't  work  out  on  the  farm.  I've  been 
raising  com  all  'my  life,  and  I  think  I 
know  a  thing  or  two  about  farming.  How- 
ever, if  my  boy  wants  to  try  it,  he  can  have 
any  piece  of  ground  I've  got,  and  I'll  help 
him,  for  I  want  him  to  have  a  chance  at 
everything  good  that  comes  along.  If  he 
raises  more  com  on  one  acre  than  I  do  on 
five.  I'll  admit  that  my  father,  grandfather 
and  I  were  all  wrong,  and  begin  farming  the 
boy's  way." 

Father  Enthusiastic  Over  Son's  Success 

The  old  gentleman's  boy  secured  the  third 
largest  yield  in  the  county  this  year  and  at 
an  average  cost  of  only  fifteen  cents  per 
bushel,  on  upland.  I  saw  the  father  the 
other  day  and  reminded  him  of  our  former 
conversation.  He  had  learned  the  lesson 
and  enthusiastically  told  me  of  his  plans  for 
the  coming  year.  If  they  are  carried  out 
that  man  will  realize  more  from  his  farm 
during  the  next  five  years  than  he  has  in  all 
of  his  forty  years'  experience. 


Hill  Culture  for  Strawberries 

By  W.  D.  Boynton 

TN  ANY  section  of  the  country  where  the 
^  strawberry-vines  do  not  require  winter 
covering  the  hill  system  of  growing  is  by  far 
the  best  The  matted  row  is  a  sort  of  lazy 
man's  practice  at  best.  It  seems  to  offer  the 
easiest  way  out  for  the  strawberry-grower. 


In  nearly  all  portions  of  the  West,  where 
high  intensive  culture  is  applied  to  all  fruit- 
growing, the  hill  system  is  strictly  adhered 
to  in  the  growing  of  strawberries.  Growers 
are  after  high-colored  and  firm  berries  for 
long-distance  shipments,  and  they  find  that 
hill  culture  alone  produces  those  desired 
qualities.  The  total  yields  are  about  the 
same,  even  when  the  hills  are  thirty  inches 
apart  each  way.  as  is  the  custom  with  the 
Coast  country  planters.  The  berries  are  so 
much  larger  and  uniform  in  size  that  the 
yield  is  kept  fully  up  to  the  matted-row 
product. 

Even  at  thirty  inches  the  ground  is  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  roots,  which  these 
hills  send  out  full  fifteen  inches  when  they 
have  the  opportunity.  While  there  is  but  the 
one  plant  in  the  hill,  it  throws  up  four  or 
five  heads  from  this  one  big  root  system 
with  large  rich  feeding-ground,  and  the 
fruit-stems  are  enormous  in  size. 

The  cultivator  is  run  both  ways,  so  that 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  con- 
stantly worked,  thus  providing  that  all-im- 
portant adjunct  of  good  culture,  a  dust 
mulch  over  all  the  surface.  In  the  matted- 
row  system  the  culture  is  but  partial  at  best, 
and  fully  half  the  surface  is  of  weedy, 
packed  ground,  from  which  evaporation  of 
moisture  is  constantly  going  on.  And  then, 
too.  tmder  the  hill  system  the  field  can  be 
retained  longer  in  bearing,  since  it  is  always 
kept  clean,  and  no  crowding  occurs.  The 
latter  makes  the  life  of  the  matted  field  one 
of  short  duration. 

The  hill  field  is  always  left  as  much  as 
three  years,  and  sometimes  four  years.  With 
the  constant  close-up-about-the-hill  cultiva- 
tion, fertilizers  can  be  worked  in  when 
necessary. 

Picking  is  ELasier  and  Waste  is  Reduced 

Of  course  the  great  objection  that  is  gen- 
erally made  to  this  hill  culture  is  the  labor 
of  keeping  down  the  persistent  runners, 
especially  the  first  season  of  setting  the  bed. 
The  cultivator  will  keep  them  swinging 
around  so  that  they  do  not  take  root,  but 
occasionally  the  grower  must  go  through  and 
cut  them  back,  so  that  the  main  hill  will  not 
be  robbed  of  its  strength  and  sustenance. 
The  succeeding  years  are  n'ot  nearly  so  bad. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  matted- 
row  system  lets  the  grower  out  with  any 
less  labor.  He  must  plant  his  patch  oftener, 
and  it  is  much  more  work  to  cultivate  and 
weed  it  out  in  the  matted  row.  Picking  goes 
rapidly  from  these  large  distinct  hills,  with 
their  large  and  evenly  sized  fruit,  so  that 
on  the  whole  it  is  like  most  other  lazy  men's 
methods,  this  matted-row  business,  and 
really  makes  him  more  work  than  if  done 
right  from  the  start. 

The  picking  in  the  matted  rows  by  the 
usual  heedless  help  is  a  wasteful  slaughter 
of  the  green  fruit.  The  vines  are  mauled 
about  and  sat  upon  so  that  the  next  day's  hot 
sun  will  cook  them.  The  berries  of  the  hill 
plan  are  in  small  distinct  clumps  and  offer 
no  temptation  to  mash  down,  as  the  fruit 
hangs  out  on  all  sides  in  plain  sight,  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  sun.  I  have  seen  an 
occasional  picker  take  eleven  twenty-four- 
box  crates  from  hills  in  a  day,  which  could 
hardly  be  done  from  the  matted  row.  As 
the  berries  are  in  plain  sight  and  very  large, 
there  is  not  the  temptation  for  the  picker  to 
take  under-ripe  or  over-ripe  friiit  or  culls. 

Especially  in  places  where  the  space  is 
very  limited,  as  in  town  gardens,  the  hill 
system  is  attractive  both  from  its  economy 
of  space  and  in  regard  to  the  neat  appear- 
ance of  a  hill  patch.  These  hills  can  be  pro- 
tected for  the  winter  by  using  a  little  more 
hay  or  straw.  Of  course  the  very  nature  of 
the  matted  bed  helps  to  carry  it  through  the 
winter,  as  it  furnishes  part  of  its  own  pro- 
tection, and  even  if  a  few  plants  are  lost  it 
is  not  so  serious  as  to  lose  hills. 


Try  your  buesry  before  you  btiy.  Don't  think  of  buy- 
Ine  a  bugey  (or  harness)  until  you  have  seen  my  fine, 
color-iUustrated  catalog:  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  I 
send  you  this  book  abiolutely  free  of  cost— and  I  even 
pay  the  postage.  Why?  Because  I  know  you'll  want 
nothiner  but  a  Split  Hickory  Vehicle.  For  12  Ion?  years 
I've  been  making:  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  all  told 
I've  sold  167.000  farmers  the  best  buggy  they  ever  rode  inl 
I  sell  on/y  on  the  direct -to  -  you -plan— and  there's 
not  a  slntrle  dealer  or  middleman's  profit  that  you  have 
to  pay.  I  asn  actually  save  you  |25  to  $40.  That's  why 
167,000  Men  Have  BouKht  Buseies  From  Me— 
My  BiK,  Illustrated  Free  Book  and  My  Low,  Fac- 
tory-Direct Prices  Sold  Them  — Why  Don't  You 
Write  Me  Today?  Oo  It  nowl 


I  show  you  more  styles  to  d 
choose  from  than  your  local' 
dealer  could  put  into  a  build- 
ing: ten  limes  the  size  of  his— 
and  I  quote  you  prices  lower 
than  he  would  pay  for  the  same 
Quality  In  carloads. 

My  low  prices  are  only  for  the 
actual  user. 
■Write  for  free  book 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

THE  OHIO  CAR. 

RIAGE  MFG. 

COMPANY 

Station  27 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  24.  1913 
Waste 

By  Barton  Braley 
pOREST  and  field  and  orchard,  mountains 

of  coal  and  ore, 
Mighty    has    been    their    bounty,  limitless 

seemed  their  store ; 
So  we  have  blithely  squandered,  so  we  have 

sacked  and  spoiled. 
Boasting  about  our  "progress,"  bragging  of 

how  we  toiled. 
Drunken  with  nature's  bounty,  we  laid  our 

plenteous  gain 
To  the  magic  of  Yankee  hustle,  to  the  vigor 

of  Yankee  brain. 
And  we  looted  the  goodly  forests  and  planted 

the  wasteful  crop. 
And  we  hooted  the  careful  prophet  Who  said 

that  the  loot  must  stop  ! 

But  we're  learning  our  little  lesson,  and  we 

relish  it  not  at  all. 
And  we're  paying  for  past  excesses  in  bills 

that  are  far  from  small. 
We  gutted  and  gouged  our  forests — and  the 

floods  came  roaring  down 
To  ruin  the  farmer's  acres  and  ravage  and 

wreck  the  town. 
Over  and  over  and  over  we  planted  the  same 

old  field. 

With  the  same  old  crop  repeated,  then  sighed 

at  the  dwindling  yield. 
And  we  wasted  our  coal  and  iron,  nor  cared 

for  the  wealth  we  lost. 
Till  the  price  moved  up  and  onward,  and 

we  growled  at  the  added  cost. 

We  are  learning  our  little  lesson,  but  we 
have  not  learned  it  true. 

For  we  waste  in  some  directions  the  same 
as  we  used  to  do. 

Our  natural  gas  we  squander  to  poison  the 
healthy  air. 

We're  wasting  our  oil-flow  blindly,  and  no- 
body seems  to  care. 

In  factory,  farm  and  forest  we're  throwing 
our  wealth  away. 

And  the  bill  for  our  careless  living  our  chil- 
dren will  have  to  pay. 

Tariff  and  trusts  and  wages  are  problems 
that  must  be  faced. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  our  problems  is  the 
problem  of  careless  waste. 


'pHI 


The  Decline  of  Hemp 

,   By  Calvin  Fretzer 

ERE  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
prices  paid  for  American  hemp  in  1912, 
and  there  are  other  tokens  that  this  crop  is 
entering  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  Lyster  H. 
Dewey,  in  charge  of  fiber  investigations  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  previous  decline  in  the  hemp  crop 
of  this  countr>',  from  nearly  "3,000  tons  in 
1859  to  600  tons  in  1911,  was  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes : 

1.  The  replacing  of  hempen  "homespun" 
clothing  by  cotton. 

2.  The  displacing  of  sailing-vessels  with 
hemp  rigging  by  steamships,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  ropes  now  used  on  both 
steamers  and  sailors  are  of  abaca  (manila 
hemp )  instead  of  true  hemp. 

3.  The  use  of  jute  instead  of  hemp  to 
cover  cotton  bales,  and  even  for  carpet  warp, 
webbing  and  twines,  where  hemp,  stronger 
and  more  durable,  would  be  better. 

4.  The  improvement  of  machinery,  and 
consequent  decrease  in  labor,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  other  staple  crops,  with  com- 
paratively little  improvement  in  the  machines 
for  harvesting  hemp  and  preparing  the  fiber, 
resulting  in  an  increased  net  profit  in  other 
crops  as  compared  with  hemp,  in  spite  of  the 
advancing  price  of  the  latter. 

5.  The  lack,  outside  of  a  limited  area  in 
Kentucky,  of  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  growing  hemp  and  preparing 
the  fiber. 

According  to  the  same  authority  the  hemp 
industry  needs  for  its  development  in  this 
country  improved  machinery  for  harvesting 
the  crop,  improved  machinery  for  breaking 
the  retted  stalks  and  scutching  the  fiber,  but 
above  all  more  general  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  hemp  as  compared  with  the  cheaper 
biU  inferior  iute. 

Inferior  Substitutes  Have  Taken  Its  Place 

The  same  statements  apply  to  the  hemp 
industry  throughout  the  world,  so  far  as  the 
production  of  fiber  is  concerned,  as  this  fiber 
has  everywhere  suffered  from  competition 
with  cotton  and  jute.  Of  the  other  hemp 
products — resin  (from  which  powerful  drugs 
and  intoxicants  are  made  in  oriental  coun- 
tries) and  seed — only  the  latter  figures 
among  American  industries.  Nearly  all  the 
hemp-seed  grown  in  America  comes  from  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  Kentucky  River. 

Hemp  has  been  grown  in  the  United 
States  for  about  135  years,  and  the  chief 
center  of  the  industry  has  always  been  the 
blucgrass  region  of  Kentucky,  where  nine 
tenths  of  the  hemp  crop  of  this  country  is 
still  produced.  It  is  said  that  shortly  before 
the  Civil  War  hemp  contributed  more  to  the 
wealth  of  central  Kentucky  than  all  other 
crops  combined,  Kentucky  hemp  is  still,  for 
the  most  part,  broken  on  old-fashioned 
hand-brakes,  with  which  one  man  can  pro- 
duce hardly  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
of  fiber  a  day.  However,  during  the  past 
five  years  several  machines  to  do  the  work 
have  been  introduced,  with  improved  results. 


! 
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I     GARDENING  | 

I  By  T.  Greiner  I 

Money  in  Squashes 

WE  MEET  no  great  difficulties  in  rais- 
ing winter  squashes,  of  which  the 
Hubbard  is  the  old  standard  variety, 
but  the  newer,  drier  Delicious  is  often  more 
pleasing  to  the  consumer.  If  limited  to  a 
home  trade,  either  direct  to  the  consumer  or 
to  the  green-grocer,  winter  squashes  usually 
leave  us  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  For  whole- 
sale production  they  are  a  more  precarious 
crop,  as  the  specimens  must  be  handled 
rather  gingerly  and  never  allowed  to  be 
touched  by  the  least  frost. 

Xhey  are  also  subject  to  various  diseases, 
rots  or  decays,  and  one  must  be  quite  par- 
ticular as  to  storage  conditions.  So  before 
going  heavily  into  winter-squash  raising,  be 
sure  you  have  the  market  for  the  product, 
or  the  storage  facilities. 

I  usually  plant  winter  squashes  in  the 
sweet-corn  patches,  as  a  secondary  or  com- 
panion crop,  just  as  farmers  raise  pumpkins 
in  the  corn-field.  Then  I  have  another  little 
patch  where  they  grow  all  by  themselves. 
The  land  should  be  warm  and  rich.  It  will 
then  take  but  one  or  two  plants  standing  in 
hills  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart  each  way  to 
cover  the  entire  patch  with  vines  and  give 
a  big  lot  of  squashes  in  the  fall.  We  plant 
much  more  seed,  but  pull  up  the  surplus 
plants  as  soon  as  danger  from  bug  and  beetle 
attacks  has  passed. 

Spray  the  vines  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
which  arsenate  of  lead  has  been  added  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  (paste  or  dry)  to 
one  and  one-half  or  two  gallons  of  water. 
Begin  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  up,  and 
repeat  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  needed. 
This  will  protect  the  plants  from  attacks  of 
flea  and  striped  beetles. 

Gather  the  squashes  carefully,  before  the 
first  fall  frost,  and  store  them  in  a  dry  and 
warm  place.  I  have  kept  them  in  good  con- 
dition up  to  spring,  stored  on  a  shelf  in 
a  moderately  dry,  ordinary  cellar.  But  it  is 
better  to  sell  them  as  soon  as  possible  after 
harvesting.  They  bring  from  three-fourths 
to  one  and  one-half  or  even  two  cents  per 
pound,  wholesale.  Consumers  here  in  west- 
ern New  York  are  paying,  at  this  writing, 
five  cents  per  pound. 

As  with  other  crops,  the  yield  varies 
greatly,  depending  on  richness  of  land,  cul- 
tivation and  length  of  season ;  but  I  find 
squashes  a  reasonably  dependable  crop,  and 
can  raise  a  ton  or  more  in  a  quarter-acre 
sweet-corn  patch.  Winter  squashes  are  one 
of  the  small  side  lines  in  farming  particu- 
larly promising  for  the  boy  who  wants  to 
earn  a  little  pocket-money. 


Propagating  Various  Shrubs 

The  best  way  to  propagate  the  California 
privet  is  by  hard-wood  cuttings  made  in  the 
fall,  buried  in  sand  over  winter  and  planted 
in  nursery  rows  in  spring.  Bridal-wreath 
and  other  spiraeas  are  usually  increased  in 
the  same  manner,  but  can  also  be  grown  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring  and  lightly  covered. 

The  syringas  (lilacs)  are  very  readily 
increased  from  suckers,  but  can  also  be 
propagated  from  hard-wood  cuttings  like 
the  privet.  The  honeysuckles  (lonicera)  are 
increased  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  of  ripened 
wood  made  in  fall  and  treated  as  stated  for 
privet,  or  by  green-wood  cuttings  under 
glass  in  summen  The  tamarisk  may  be 
increased  in  the  same  manner  as  the  honey- 
suckle. 

It  is  really  no  great  trick  to  increase 
many  of  our  common  and  popular  orna- 
mental shrubs  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
woodi  or  in  some  cases  by  suckers.  Some- 
times neighbors  are  very  glad  to  buy  some 
of  these  plants. 

^   Horseradish  for  Profit 

You  can  easily  grow  all  the  horseradish 
the  family  may  want.  It  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil,  even  if  rather  moist  or  wet,  in  any 
fence-corner,  chip-yard  or  weed-overgrown 
spot  anywhere  on  the  premises. 

A  piece  of  root,  or  a  crown  from  which 
the  edible  root  part  has  been  removed, 
buried  in  the  soil,  will  soon  start  a  planta- 
tion. It  is  far  more  difficult  to  eradicate  it 
than  to  set  it  going. 

Yet  I  would  hesitate  to  give  the  general 
or  broadcast  advice  to  engage  in  horse- 
radish-growing for  profit,  commercially  or 
as  a  specialty.  The  market  gardener  who 
has  a  good  retail  trade,  and  can  work  off  a 
proportionate  amount  of  either  roots  or  the 
grated  product,  with  the  rest  of  his  vege- 
tables, must  or  should  have  it.  It  will  pay 
him  well,  even  if  his  soil  is  not  an  ideal 
one  for  the  crop,  for  he  can  work  up  roots 
(by  grating)  that  he  could  not  sell  to  ad- 
vantage in'  a  wholesale  market.  To  ship 
horseradish  to  a  general  market,  as  roots, 
they  must  be  such  as  buyers  want,  something 
like  the  ones  shown  at  the  extreme  right  in 
the  picture. 

These  roots  were  bought  on  the  public 
market  in  Buffalo  at  six  cents  each.  To 
produce  them  the  soil  must  be  clean  and 
deep  and  loose,  and  special  pains  may  have 
to  be  taken  even  then  in  order  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  a  lot  of  side  branches.  In 


our  stronger  loams  that  are  somewhat  shal- 
low, and  rest  on  clay  hardpan  we  are  apt  to 
get  roots  of  the  kind  shown  at  the  left  of 
the  picture.  A  nice,  sandy,  mucky  or  peaty 
loam,  rather  moist  than  otherwise,  is  what 
you  want  for  commercial  horseradish-grow- 
ing. It  is  best  grown  as.  a  fall  crop,  to 
follow  early  cabbages,  early  cauliflower,  peas 
and  similar  early  wide-planted  crops.  It 
makes  its  best  growth  with  the  beginning 
of  cooler  weather  in  the  fall.  Pieces  of 
the  side  roots,  perhaps  of  pencil  thickness 
and  from  three  to  five  or  six  inches  long, 
may  be  planted  in  early  spring,  by  means  of 
a  small  iron  bar,  so  that  they  can  be  put 
down   rather   deep,    between   the   rows  of 


is  quite  a  task  in  our  clay  loam.  Dig  the 
roots  before  winter.  If  not  disposed  of  at 
once,  they  can  be  stored  in  a  root-cellar  or 
buried  in  sand  and  worked  up  during  the 
winter.  The  grated  horseradish,  as  offered 
by  our  groceries,  is  put  up  in  bottles,  such 
as  is  shown  in  the  picture ;  the  total  weight 
is  about  one  pound,  and  the  contents  weigh 
slightly  over  one-half  pound  of  the  pre- 
pared mixture  of  grated  horseradish  and 
vinegar.    It  sells  at  retail  for  ten  cents. 


.    The  roots  and  the  finished  product 

other  earlier  vegetables.  Have  the  horse- 
radish-roots at  least  a  foot  apart. 

In  cultivating,  pay  no  attention  to  the 
horseradish.  You  cannot  hurt  it  much. 
Keep  it  down  until  the  early  crop  is  ready 
to  harvest.  Then  let  the  horseradish  grow. 
The  roots  run  down  quite  deep,  and  much 
pains  must  be  taken  in  digging  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  straight  root.  This 


Worms  Destructive  to  Vine 
Fruits 

Widely  distributed,  but  particularly  de- 
structive in  the  Southern  States,  is  the 
melon-caterpillar,  larva  of  a  beautiful  moth 
with  pearly-white,  black-bordered  wings. 
The  full-grown  worm  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long,  translucent  and  of  yellowish- 
green  color. 

These  caterpillars  do  not  only  eat  the 
leaves,  but  also  dig  cavities  into  the  fruits 
of  melons,  cucumbers  and  pumpkins  at  all 
stages  of  growth,  and  often  do  a  vast 
amount  of  damage.  Watch  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  apply  reme- 
dies promptly.  You  will  find  nothing  surer 
to  destroy  them  than  arsenate  of  lead,  say 
an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water  or  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  sprayed  on  the  vines. 

We  begin  this  treatment  early  for  the 
flea-beetle  and  the  striped  cucumber-beetle. 
When  the  fruits  begin  to  get  some  size,  we 
may  hesitate  to  apply  such  powerful  poison 
and  will  find  it  safer  to  spray  the  vines 
with  white  hellebore,  an  ounce  to  the  gallon 
of  wattr.  This  treatment  will  also  be  found 
effective  for  the  "pickle-worm"  which  is 
the  larva  of  the  "neat  cucumber-moth"  that 
closely  resembles  the  other  in  appearance. 


When  You 
Buy  Farm 
Implements 
Look  for 
This 
Trade  Mark 


Write  today  for  Free  Booklets  on 
BEST  EVER  PLOWS  with  Acme 

Steel  Shares.  Guaranteed  not  to  break. 
FLYING  DUTCHMAN  PLANTERS. 

The  World's  Best.    Now  $35.00  in 

Middle  West. 
MONITOR  DRILLS.  10%  greater 

yield  with  less  seed.     Even  depth — 

even  covering — uniform  growth. 

McDonald  pitless  scales. 

Requires  no  pit — can't  freeze.  Used  for 
U.  S  Mails. 
MANDT  wagons.  Built  to  give 
hard  service  for  a  lifetime. 

adriance  binders  and 

mowers.  Lightest  Draft— Easiest 
handled.  A  record  of  50  years  satis- 
factory service. 

MOLINE  and  FLYING  DUTCH- 
MAN SPREADERS.  Low  down 
— light  draft — short  turn. 

Write  today  stating  what  Free  Booklet  you  want 
The  above  line  manufactured  only  by 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  42,     MOLINE,  ILL. 

Branches  in  U.  S..  Canada  and  European  Countries- 
Sold  by  Dealers  everywhere. 


Watch  These  Things 

'By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


The  leading  cars 
this  year  have  these 
features  in  them. 
They  are  things  you 
should  insist  on. 

Left  Drive 

Practically  all  the  great  cars 
of  1913  have  the  left-side 
drive.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  others  must  adopt  it. 

They  don't  have  projecting: 
side  lamps.  They  use  electric 
set-in  dash  lights,  as  used  on 
Reo  the  Fifth. 

They  are  not  under-tired. 
Skimpy  tires,  which  double 
one's  tire  bills,  are  now  much 
out-of-date. 

Better  Parts 

Then  today's  idea  among 
leading  makers  is  to  build 
enduring  cars.  To  cut  down 
cost  of  upkeep. 

The  best  cars  now,  for  years 
and  years,  will  run  as  well  as 


new.  But  that  isn't  so  with 
cars  hurried  and  skimped — 
cars  merely  made  to  sell. 


Note  what  it  means  to  build 
a  really  honest  car. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  of 
steel  made  to  formula — steel 
that  we  analyze  twice. 

Its  gears  are  tested  in  a 
crushing  machine  of  50  tons' 
capacity.  Its  springs  are 
tested  for  100,000  vibrations. 

Each  driving  part,  as  a  mar- 
gin of  safety,  is  50  per  cent 
overcapacity. 

We  use  15  roller  bearings, 
costing  five  times  as  much  as 
common  ball  bearings.  We 
use  190  drop  forgings,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  flaws. 

A  $75  magneto — a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor  —  tires 
34x4. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and 
over  to  get  utter  exactness. 
Engines  are  tested  for  48 
hours.  Cars  are  built  slowly 
and  carefully.     There  are 


countless  tests  and  inspec- 
tions. 

Every  Reo  the  Fifth  marks 
the  best  I  know  after  26  years 
of  car  building. 

New  Control 

And  it  has  the  new  control. 
All  the  gear  shifting  is  done 
by  a  single  rod  between  the 
two  front  seats.  It  is  done  by 
moving  this  rod  only  three 
inches  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. 

There  are  no  levers,  side 
or  center.  Both  brakes  are 
operated  by  foot  pedals.  So 
both  front  doors  are  clear. 


Men  are  coming  to  cars 
built  like  this.  Last  year's 
demand  was  twice  our  factory 
output.  Every  man  who  buys 
a  car  for  keeps  ought  to 
know  this  car. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and 
we  will  direct  you  to  the 
nearest  Reo  showroom. 
They  are  everywhere. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.^    Agents  for   Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Czuiadum  Factory,  St.  Catliarine*,  Ont. 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  Inches 
Tires— 

34  X  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
15  RoUer 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  electric 

liehts 
190  Drop 

Forging. 
Made  with 

5  and  2 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slipcover,  windshield, 
Prest-O-Lite  gas  tank  for  headlighte,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets— allfor  $100  extra  (list  price  $170). 

(Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Lighting  and  SUrting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted.)  (194) 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  24,  191  f 


A  Keen  Old  Fanner  Said: 

'Tou^re  More  Fussy 
Than  I  Am'^ 

He  was  very  critical  and  loved  fine 
machines.  He  owned  an  EMPIRE 
and  knew  we  were  alwaj-s  trying  to 
improve  EMPIRES,  baid  he:  "The 
EMPIRE  is  good  enough;  letit  alone. 
Don't  be  so  fussy." 

That  was  years  ago.  Could  we  take 
that  old  gentleman  through  our  factory 
today  he  would  see  rows  of  finished 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separators 

so  perfectly  made  they  start  under  the 
mere  weight  of  the  crank. 
He  could  hold  his  ear  close  to 
theEMPIRE,  rannineat  speed, 
andhear  the  tickingrof  hiswatch 
at  his  other  ear.  Do  yon  want  a 

FREE  TRIAL? 


Exchangre  your  pres- 
ent separator  in  part 
payment  tor  an  EM- 
PIRE. 

Prices: 
$25  to  $150 

EMPIRE  qaality 
and  EMPIRE 
coartesy  go  hand 
in  hand.  We  have 
printed  two  edi- 
tions of  oor  cata- 
log already  this 
year.  Want  one? 

Ask  for  Catalog  106 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bloomaeld,  N.  J.     Chicago.  Dl.     Porthsd,  Ore 
Toronto,  OoL  Winnipeg,  Man. 


'Eats  Up"  the  Silage 
with 
small 
power 


^  >^  BLIZZARD 
fENSILAGE  CUTTER 

A40year  EHceesB,  King  of  silage  cotters  -  Simplest.  Big 
resnlts  with  emsil  power.  Caji't  be  put  together  wTong. 
Self  feeder.  Almost  runs  itself.  Elevates  any  heig-ht 
Safest,  Btrong'est.  enaxanteed.  FREE  BOOKS  on  request. 
"Why  Silage  Pays/'  "What  Users  Say,"  and  1913  Catalog. 


a^SOBBlNE 

/T^.^•.^vrfRAoi■MAftI(•■RV6:u.i;p^iT.•6ft'5 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 

Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.     ?2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.    Book  1  K  free. 
YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  23  Teinple  St.,  Springfieli).  Mass. 

Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaylV 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  , 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Ligrht  running 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, dorabie.  Guarant*«d 
a  lifetime.   SkiniB  35  qts, 

p«r  boar.  Made  also  in  four 
unrer  pizes  op  to  5  1-2  shown 

80  Days*  FrceTrial 


w.  F. 


and  more  by  what 

it  Bsveg  in  cream.    Poatal  bringrs  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  " direct-f rom-f actory ' '  oEFer, 
bay  from  the  manafactorer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2260W"«hall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


I  IPC  If  II  I  TD  L'cee".  strong«et 
LibC  nlLLLil  lice  killliie:  com- 
pound made.  Works  like  magic.  Simply 
put  a  few  drops  Id  neets  and  bang  bottle 
In  coop.  Poweirfnl evaporating  vapore  go 
into  featberB.  cracks  and  crevices.  No 
painting,  spraying  or  dusting.  Easy  to 
use.  Circularfree.  Pound  bottle  prepaid 
50c.  Monevhackif  itfails.  Agents  wanted 
W.  H.  Metzger  Co.,  No.  36,  Quincy,  III. 


Healthy 
Hens 


are  always  profit  payers. 

nmdiU^  Poultry 
fTpS*^  Regulator 

insures  perfect  digestion,  vigorous 
health  and  more  eggs, 
25c,  50c.  $1;  25-lb.  Pall,  $2.50. 
"Your  money  back  If  it  falls." 
At  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Chicago. 


160-Paee 
Poultry  Book 
10c  by  mall. 


_  '         Cape  welTHorseNa.!:^- -r^ 

Mm 


If  horse  shoes  don't  stay 
on  you  know  why — "Cape- 
well"  nails  are  not  used. 
Ask  your  shoer  to  use 
"The  Capewell"  nail  with 
the  check  mark  on 
head. 

Best  nail  in  the  world  at 
a  fair  price — not  the  cheap- 
eat  regardless  of  quality. 
Any  shoer  can  aiTord  "The 
Capewell." 


Poultry-Raising 
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Sanitary  Dust-Bath 

By  Mrs.  A.  B,  Ewer 

PROVIDE  my  hens 
with  a  metal  dusL- 
bath  box  set  in  the 
ground.  I  think  it  is 
much  better  than  a 
wooden  box  set  on  top 
of  the  ground,  as  it 
can't  tip  over  and  also 
has  the  advantage  of 
making  the  hens  think 
they  are  really  scratch- 
ing in  the  ground. 
Hens  will  use  this  box 
more  readily  than  one 
they  have  to  climb  into. 
To  make  this  box,  get 
a  piece  of  galvanized  iron,  and  cut  as  dia- 
gram shows.  An  old  galvanized  stock  tank 
may  be  used. 

A  metal  box  like  this  has  no  place  for  lice 
to  breed  in  as  a  wooden  one  has ;  nor  will 
it  swell  from  the  moisture  in  the  ground  as 
wood  does.  Fill  the  box  with  road-dust  to 
which  has  been  added  a  small  amount  of 
good  insect-powder. 


'  •  V  \'" 


Beans  as  a  Poultry  Feed 

By  A.  E.  Vandervort 

TN  ALL  my  reading  of  poultry  literature 
^  and  of  all  the  poultry  plants  I  have  vis- 
ited, I  have  never  found  beans  recom- 
mended or  used  as  a  feed  for  poultry.  I 
have  used  them  and  with  very  good  results. 
Of  course  hens  will  not  eat  raw,  ripe,  white 
beans.  If  one  does,  it  is  an  exception — a 
phenomenon.  In  time  of  drought,  when 
grass  is  dry  and  parched,  hens  will  pick 
open  the  green  pods  and  eat  the  green 
beans  if  they  can  get  them.  Neither  are 
hens  exceedingly  fond  of  cooked  beans,  yet 
I  have  found  that  when  mixed  with  ground 
grains  and  fed  as  a  mash  they  eat  them 
readily. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  thought  of  the 
matter,  he  or  she  will  have  discovered  that 
the  housewife  seldom  or  never  senses  both 
eggs  and  beans  at  the  same  meal,  nor  does 
the  ordinary  individual  care  for  these  two 
kinds  of  food  at  the  same  time.  There- 
fore, aside  from  any  scientific  knowledge  of 
constituent  food  elements,  we  conclude  that 
beans  are  a  feed  adapted  to  egg  production. 

Then  again,  except  for  fattening,  hens  do 
not  require  a  concentrated  grain  diet,  likg 
corn,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  millet.  So  we 
mix  such  grains  with  oats  and  barley  to 
help    fill    the    hens    without  overfeeding. 

Add  Some  Little  Relish 

Now,  I  would  not  recommend  buying 
beans  at  two  dollars  a  bushel  or  upward 
for  hen  feed.  In  localities  where  beans  are 
grown  extensively  cull  beans  are  quite  com- 
mon. The  cull  beans,  consisting  of  splits, 
unripe,  discolored  or  partly  decayed  and 
then  dried  beans  along  with  some  gravel 
and  lumps  of  clay,  are  bought  by  fanners 
for  feed  for  hogs  and  sheep.  The  usual 
price  is  about  one  dollar  per  hundredweight. 

Time  and  fuel  are  important  factors  when 
considering  cooked  feed  or  raw  grains. 
Where  the  housewife  can  put  a  kettle  of  cull 
beans  on  the  kitchen  stove  and  cook  them 
without  keeping  up  a  fire  for  the  beans  alone 
there  is  no  additional  expense  and  such 
feed  is  cheap  ;  or,  where  the  farmer  has  an 
outdoor  cooker  and  cooks  his  feed  every 
day  for  hogs,  it  is  a  very  small  chore  to  dish 
out  a  few  of  the  beans  for  the  hens.  Three 
or  four  times  a  week  is  often  enough  to 
feed  beans  to  hens.  Put  a  few  potatoes, 
apples  or  vegetable  parings  in  with  the  beans 
as  a  relish  ;  and  do  not  forget  to  salt  them 
just  about  as  you  would  for  yourself. 
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How  to  Fight  Vermin 
Successfully 

By  A.  E.  Vandervort 

ANY  people  to-day  who  raise  poultry 
know  how  to  prevent  and  to  exterminate 
vermin,  but  to  do  the  work  at  just  the  right 
time  seems  to  trouble  them.  These  insects 
have  such  strong  powers  of  reproduction 
that  oftentimes  a  few  days  of  neglect  will 
overwhelm  the  whole  flock.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  little  red  mite.  During  chilly  or 
real  cold  weather  they  neither  breed  nor 
feed,  but  woe  unto  poor  hens  at  the  first 
approach  of  warm  weather.  These  pests 
approach  the  fowl  only  at  their  feeding-lime, 
suck  what  blood  they  need  and  return  to 
their  hiding-places,  which  are  always  be- 
neath the  perches  and  in  the  nest-boxes.  If 
not  checked  they  will  spread  to  every  crack 
and  crevice  in  the  house.  Prevention  is 
therefore  most  important.  First,  all  roost- 
rooms  should  be  smooth,  making  as  few 
hiding-places  for  the  mites  as  possible. 
Second,  perches  and  nest-boxes  should  never 
be  nailed  as  permanent  fixtures  in  the  house. 
They  should  always  be  removable.  Third, 
the  greatest  degree  of  cleanliness  should 
be  observed,  especially  during  very  warm 
weather  when  the  mites  arc  most  active. 


When  these  pests  have  once  obtained  a 
foothold  in  your  poultry-houses  they  must 
be  exterminated,  and  for  this  purpose  noth- 
ing is  better  or  cheaper  than  kerosene.  It 
is  one  of  our  household  necessities,  and  is 
always  ready  and  handy.  Besides,  it  is  far 
more  penetrating  ^an  anything  I  have  ever 
tried.  Spray  it  into  every  crack  and  crevice 
in  the  house.  The  morning  is  the  best  time 
to  do  this  in  order  to  allow  the  air  to  become 
puiified  before  roosting-time  at  night. 

The  perches  and  nest-boxes  should  also 
receive  a  treatment.  Some  like  whitewash 
better.  It  is  all  right,  providing  it  is  done 
thoroughly.  For  whitewashing  the  best 
method  is  to  fill  a  fifty-gallon  cask  pretty 
full  of  good,  fresh,  hot  whitewash  and  dip 
the  nests  and  perches  in  it.  Use  a  brush 
for  parts  which  cannot  be  immersed  in  the 
whitewash.  Whitewashing  the  house  all 
over  gives  it  a  very  neat  appearance  and  at 
the  same  time  kills  the  vermin.  This  is 
best  applied  with  a  good  sprayer. 

Use  Insect-Powder  for  Body-Lice 

Body-lice,  which  are  most  destructive  to 
the  health  of  the  young  stock,  are  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  many  chicks  becoming  stunted. 
Furthermore,  a  flock  of  fowls  infested  with 
body-lice  require  at  least  twice  as  much 
food,  and  a  general  weakness  is  bound  to 
come  over  a  flock,  which  makes  them  easy 
victims  to  disease. 

Body-lice  are  on  the  body  only.  Their 
breeding-place  is  below  the  vent  of  the  fowl, 
and  their  eggs  are  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  feathers,  as  that  is  the  warmest  part  of 
the  fowl.  Incubation  is  rapid  and  perfect. 
In  looking  for  these  you  must  be  quick,  as 
they  escape  as  soon  as  you  open  the  feathers. 
They  are  not  blood-suckers,  like  the  red 
mite,  but  live  mostly  on  the  scales  of  the 
fowl's  body.  These  scales  are  necessary  to 
the  fowl's  health.  A  dust  bath  aids  in  keep- 
ing body-lice  in  check  and  is  the  natural 
method  of  protection,  but  can  never  be 
depended  upon  as  a  cure.  To  exterminate 
body-lice  use  a  good  insect-powder.  Take 
the  fowl  by  the  feet,  thrust  her  head  into  a 
galvanized  iron  half-bushel  or  similar  re- 
ceptacle, so  that  all  powder  that  does  not  go 
into  the  feathers  can  be  saved  for  future 
use.  Dust  her  feathers  full.  If  the  powder 
is  good  and  the  work  thoroughly  done,  there 
will  be  no  live  lice  ten  minutes  after  the 
operation.  Do  not  stop  with  a  single  treat- 
ment, for  there  is  another  crop  that  will 
hatch  from  the  nits.  To  make  a  clean  sweep 
a  second  treatment  must  be  given  after  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  you  will  have  no  more 
body-lice. 

The  head-lice  are  entirely  different  from 
the  other  kinds  of  lice,  and  are  true  to  their 
name,  as  they  are  never  found  anywhere 
but  on  the  head  and  neck.  At  molting-time 
as  many  as  half  a  dozen  may  be  found  on  a 
single  quill.  They  are  also  very  common 
and  destructive  among  young  chicks.  To  get 
rid  of  head-lice  apply  equal  parts  of  sweet 
oil  and  kerosene  to  the  feathers  of  the  head 
and  neck.  A  few  drops  will  do  the  work. 
One  treatment  is  hardly  sufficient  in  most 
cases,  so  I  would  advise  a  second  application 
a  few  days  later. 

Some  ask  me  why  either  treatment  will 
not  kill  both  kinds  of  lice.    It  will  do  no 


Body^ouse      Head-louse  Red  mite 

All  greatly  magnified 


harm  to  apply  the  powder  to  kill  the  head- 
lice,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  powder 
at  the  base  of  the  quills  of  the  neck  to  catch 
all,  hence  a  penetrating  oil  must  be  used. 
Then  if  you  use  the  oil  treatment  for  the 
body-louse,  applying  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
fowl's  body,  it  would  result  in  the  death  of 
the  fowl,  because  all  the  pores  of  the  body 
must  not  be  closed  at  once. 
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Hens  for  Incubator  Chicks 

By  Mrs.  S.  L.  Reynolds 
HAVE  found  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  give  the  little  flock  in  the  brooder 
proper  care,  and  even  then  many  die  or  arc 
accidentally  killed.  So  I  plan  to  make  my 
hens  raise  my  chicks. 

After  they  have  been  sitting  a  few  days  on 
nest  eggs,  I  place  the  incubator  chicks  un- 
der them  at  night.  The  next  day  I  remove 
them  from  the  nest  to  a  neat  little  pen  about 
si.x  feet  square  made  of  chicken  wire  having 
a  good  coop  attached. 

One  hen  can  easily  c.nrc  for  thirty  chick- 
ens by  being  confined  to  a  small  place  until 
the  chickens   are   six  or  eight   weeks  old. 

For  the  first  ten  days  I  feed  some  good 
chick  food  and  occasionally  a  good  feed  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  mashed  fine.  After  this 
age  they  can  eat  cracked  wheat,  but  if  I 
have  plenty  of  eggs  1  continue  the  hard- 
boiled  egg  diet  until  chickens  are  of  good 
size.  The  pen  may  be  moved  frequently 
to  give  fresh  grass  and  new  ground. 


$1.26  PER  GALLON— DELIVEItED  FREE 

Century  House  Paint  made  in  all  colors,  in 
gallon  cans,  only  51.20  per  gallon. 
Century  Barn  Paint.  Red,  Gray  or  Green, 

gallon  cans,  only  65c  per  gallon. 
Freight  Paid  on  orders  of  6  gallons  or  more  to  any  sta- 
tion east  of  tbe  Eocky  Moo^itaiue,  excepts.  &  S.  Dak., 
Colo.,  N.  Uex. ,  Tex.,  Okla..  Uiaa..  Ala..  La.,  Ga.  and 
Fla.  Delivered  Free  to  these  states 
for  5c  more  per  gallon. 
These  prices  for  4  weeks  only — order 
now.  Satiefaction  guaranteed. 
Reference: So.  Nat'l.  Bank. 
Catalog  and  Color  Card  Free. 
CESTTOY  MFG.  CO.. 
Dept.  2Si  Eait  St.  Lonia,  HI. 
or  Dept.  2&t  20O  Filtb  Ave 
New  Tork  City 


/•rK  Two  Months' 
ft>iFREE  Test 

j  A  wonderfu]  separator 
at  a  wonderful  price. 
Longest  "no  risk*' trial- 
strongest  guarantee, 
warranted  a  UfetliiM 
itgmhirt  def  eetivB  irr^^riil  or 
workman- 
ship. Oar 
No.  2 


Separator  at  $19.66  is  a  world  beater.  Full 
200  lb.  cspacits.   Skims  1  1-2  onutB  per 
Ota  and  ffeta  ALL^  cream,  write  a 
tal  for  oor  FYee  " 

for  yourself 

er;  is  easier  to  clean.  , 

ontil  roa  ret  oar  60  Day*'  fV««  Tnal  Offrr. 
Made  in  fotxr  larser  sizes  op  to  600  tb.  capa* 
city  shown  here^l  sold  at  low  prices,  all  nuu«- 
arUeed  a  lifetime.  Send  for  catalos  tooay. 
The  CfiariM  Wnitom  StoreSv  ~ 
Dejk.A20  S6  Pine  St..  New  York  City 
Sbunti'tBfttim  NewYwk.Chieago.KaDaaaQtr 


Fountain-Pen 

For  a  Favor 

Everyone  needs  tiiis  Fonntain-Pen.  Farm  and  Fireside 
has  obtained  for  As  readers  a  reEable  FnmtaiD-Pai. 
Yoo  can  gel  one  b;  doing  a  small  favor. 

THIS  reliable  fountain-pen  is  one  of 
the  best  pens  made  for  usefulness  and 
wearing  qualities.  It  has  a  fine,  well- 
made,  gold-tipped  pen.  It  is  made  of  \'ti1- 
canite,  which  is  like  hard  rubber. 
There  is  a  close-fitting  dust-cap 
to  protect  the  pen-point.  For 
steady  use  this  pen  is  hard 
to  beat.  It  is  easily  filled, 
and  a  filler  is  furnished 
with  each  pen.  The 


special  feature  of 
the  reliable  pen 
is  its  free-flow- 
ing ink,  re- 
quiring 
no  shak- 
ing 


You 
will 
have  use 
for  this  pen 
many  times  a 
day.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  con- 
venient  pens  that 
anyone  could  have  and 
is  fully  guaranteed: 

(\(tar       v'f        y  ''^  wonderfol  ibimlain-peii 

 by  retnni  mail  if  yoo  will  send  us  only  foor 

1-year  sobsarplioDS  (o  Farm  aod  Fireside  at  40  cents  eacL  Tell  ysiir 
friends  that  this  is  a  speda]  bai^a  ofTer.    Seod  the  subscriptioos  to 

FARM  AND  HRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


SILOS 


Our  direct 

prices  save  yoa 
$30  to  $100 

8x20  Silo,  $64.72 ;  10x24,  $92.23  ;  12x26.  *118.25,  etc 
All  sizes.  Modern  plan,  air-tight,  continuous 
doorfrontconvenient.  Griffin  Silos  last.  Gelfree 
catalogue  and  save  money  on  best  Silos  made. 
GRlFfllM  LDHBEK  CO..  Bo^l7  .    Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Use 
Lane's  Steel 
Wagon  Jack 

All  steel  and  un- 
breakable. Easiest  operated  and  most 
powerful  on  the  market.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware store  or  direct  to  you  via  express  for 

$1.00  bill. 
Lane  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

nUinU  PDnUiCDC  SenJ  tor  pamihlet  con. 
UnlUn    UIIUVTI.I\0  cemins  a  MACHINE  POM 


WEEDING  ONIONS. 

Manuf iictured  by  H. 


Will  «lo  the  work  of  ton  men. 
Q.  BRTJNEE.  Olinda.  Ont. 


f AGENTS 


$3S  TO  $75  A  WEEK  INCOME. 

New  invention.  Scrubs,  takes  up  w.iter. 
^  No  wrinEring.  no  cL'tlis.  ll?^s  work.  Big  sales — l>iK  pro- 
.  fits.    Exclusive  territory.    Write  todav.  Spccialtormfi. 

rPIRRUNG  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  262.  Chicaeof  III. 


BO-UTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  about 
Delaware,  tht-  Statt-  of  I uscioiit*  fruits  and  of  iiloa!  homes. 
Address  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover.  Delaware. 


Death  to  Heaves 

"  (»uiir:»iitw<i  or  MoD«.*y  Back." 
Cou;;lis.  UiiiU-Miiivr.  Iud)go8tiOD. 

NEWTON's?:':v»r„": 

At  drnK^lsts'  or  seiil  ptMtpuld. 
■EWTOB  lEHCiir  CO.,IOL£DO,OHIt 


The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  studentj^  lu  liil  lines  of  vetcrlitary  work.  Facilities 
unexcelled.  For  catalogue,  address  Louis  A  Klein, Dean, 
Dept.  B.  39th  and  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 


•.•:-.THE 

K«opB  flics  ftQd  othar 
'.  ■  '  insect  iMJsts  ofT  of  aniniats 
— in  born  or  pasture— Ion  per 
than  any  iiiiitation.  Used 
ninl  9n<)(>r9od  since  ISSS  by 
Icii.linp  dmrynifn  .indfarniem. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES$20.00 

in  milk  and  flosh  on  each 
cow  in  »  sinncle  ecaaon.  Ilo&la 
I  sorea,  stops  itching  and  pre- 
vents Infection.     Nothing  bettor  for  gftlli.    KiUs  lice  aJid 

niilos  in  poultry  house*. 

C  CMfS  C  1     if  vr>ur  dealer  ran  t  supply'  you  .  We'll 

OCINL'  ^if  gend  enoutcb  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cowB.also  our  3-tube  j^ravity  sprayer  with- 
out extra  charge.  Sl<ui^»v  hai-K  if  not  milisfoctory.  Name 
Eipress  onicfl.     Booklet  PREK,    .Special  terms  to  n^eaU. 

ShM-Fly  Mfg.  C0..  Dept.  X.  1310  N.  10th  St.  PbOadelpkia 
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A  Self -Spreading  Gambrel 

By  Percy  A.  Hilts 

'HOSE  who  use  old 
wood  gambrelsknow 
how  disagreeable 
it  is  to  keep  more  than 
one  size,  or  have  a  large 
gambrel  and  a  small  hog, 
or  vice  versa.  This 
causes  trouble,  and  often 
the  animals  slip  off. 

The  following  gambrel 
is  made  of  iron  1}^  by 
Yi  inches.  It  is  easy  to 
make,  and  is  adjusted  to 
all  sizes  of  animals  by  moving  the  hooks. 
VI!  the  materials  necessary  are  :  2  pieces  of 
3ron  by  by  21  inches,  1  piece  of  iron 
V/i  by  by  24  inches,  2  pieces  of  chain 
^6  inches  long,  3  bolts,  2  rivets  and  2  hooks. 
The  illustrations  show  how  the  gambrel  is 
but  together. 
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Brood-Sows— What  Not  to 
Feed  Them 

By  J.  S.  Underwood 

ANY  fine  litters  of  pigs  are  lost,  es- 
pecially at  the  time  when  some  farmers 
want  to  be  particularly  good  to  their  brood- 
sows  by  giving  them  too  much  feed  the  first 
three  days  after  farrowing.  The  experienced 
brood-sow.  should  she  be  allowed  to  have 
her  own  way  pretty  largely  at  that  period 
and  if  given  the  range  of  the  farm,  will  pre- 
pare her  bed  carefully  on  the  south  side  of 
the  hill  or  with  some  other  protection  from 
'the  northwest  winds.  If  possible  she  will 
make  her  bed  near  a  spring  or  slough. 

When  to  Avoid  Heating  Foods 

She  will  eat  nothing  the  first  day.  The 
second  day  she  will  probably  go  to  the 
spring  and  take  a  drink.  The  third  day  she 
may  be  looked  for  to  come  home  bringing 
her  pigs  with  her  with  pardonable  pride  and 
will  usually  bring  a  full,  healthy  litter.  It 
is  not  always  prudent  to  give  the  brood-sow 
this  liberty,  especially  the  highly  bred  sow 
or  the  young  sow  that  is  expected  to  farrow 
her  first  litter.  By  studying  nature  we  can 
provide  better  quarters  than  nature  will  fur- 
nish, can  take  advantage  of  the  instinctive 
wisdom  of  the  brood-sow  and  also  of  the 
wisdom  of  man.  Upon  one  point,  however, 
nature  is  inexorable,  the  brood-sow  must  not 
■  be  fed  heating  food  the  first  three  daj's  after 
farrowing.  To  do  so  is  to  invite  caked  udder 
or  what  is  known  as  milk-fevej  and  kill  the 
pigs. 

Feed  for  Milk — Not  for  Meat 

The  first  day  I  give  nothing  but  water,  the 
second  day  I  stir  a  little  bran  in  it,  the  third 
day  a  little  bran  and  oats  are  added,  the 
fourth  day  I  add  a  little  corn,  but  the  sow 
is  never  allowed  a  full  feed  of  corn  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  There  is  no  trouble  in 
giving  bran  or  shorts  or  ground  rye  or  bar- 
ley in  the  form  of  slop.  In  other  words, 
the  brood-sow  with  a  young  litter  of  pigs 
should  have  a  dairy  cow's  ration. 

She  should  be  fed  for  milk  production  and 
not  for  meat.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
for  the  first  three  days  after  farrowing  the 
system  is  in  a  feverish  condition,  and  that 
in  fever  there  is  no  appetite.  Therefore,  to 
encourage  a  sow  to  eat  food  such  as  corn 
is  to  invite  disaster.  I  never  give  sour  milk 
to  a  brood-sow  with  a  young  litter  of  pigs, 
as  it  will  cause  scouring  and  ruin  the  pros- 
pects of  the  litter. 


Scratches,  Grease  and  Grease- 
Heel 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

pVERY  reader  knows  well  from  experience 
■  that  constant  washing  with  soap  and  hot 
water  and  failure  to  perfectly  dry  the  skin 
in  cold  weather  commonly  causes  chapped 
hands.  "Scratches"  in  horses  is  often  caused 
in  the  same  way.  White  fetlocks  and 
pasterns  most  readily  become  soiled ;  there- 
fore, they  are  most  often  washed  by  the 
attendant,  who  then  seldom  dries  the  skin 
perfectly.  Inflammation  of  the  skin  (ery- 
thema) results,  and  after  a  time  cracks  and 
sores  form  as  the  horse  is  worked.  The 
white  skin  -is  not  especially  tender.  That 
is  the  general  but  somewhat  erroneous  belief. 
It  is  the  washing  and  lack  of  drying  that 
cause  most  cases  of  scratches.  Others  come 
from  wetting  of  the  skin  by  rain,  snow, 
slush  or  mud. 

Dry  with  Sawdust 

When  the  horse  comes  into  the  stable  with 
wet,  muddy  legs,  let  the  mud  dry  in  place; 
then  rub  and  brush  it  away.  If  washing 
must  be  done,  afterward  dry  the  skin  per- 
fectly by  rubbing  with  fine  sawdust.  It  is 
best  not  to  wash  the  horse's  legs  from 
November  to  May.  Allowing  a  horse  to 
stand  in  a  cold  draft  in  the  stable  is  also 
likely  to  induce  scratches,  and  especially  so 
if  the  legs  are  wet.  Grease  and  <rrea=e-heel 
are  aggravated  skin  troubles  of  the  fetlock. 


pasterns  and  heels.  They  commonly  affect 
heavy  draft-horses  ill-treated  in  the  manner 
suggested  above.  Cleanliness  and  abundant 
work  or  exercise  make  them  uncommon  ail- 
ments. 

Medicinal  treatment  will  fail,  unless  all 
contributive  causes  are  absolutely  removed. 
In  simple  scratches  do  not  wash  the  parts. 
They  may  be  poulticed  for  a  few  days  with 
hot  flaxseed-meal ;  then  wash  off,  dry  thor- 
oughly, and  twice  daily  apply  an  ointment 
composed  of  four  parts  of  sulphur,  two  of 
spirits  of  camphor  or  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin  and  eight  parts  of  lanolin,  lard, 
vaseline  or  petrolatum.  In  old  chronic  cases, 
where  the  skin  of  the  heels  is  thick,  hairless, 
calloused  and  cracked,  cleanse  thoroughly, 
and  blister  with  cerate  of  cantharides  to 
remove  the  unhealthy  scarf-skin.  Wash 
off  the  blister  in  two  days,  then  apply  the 
sulphur  ointment  twice  daily. 

Keep  the  Horse  Outdoors 

Benzoated  oxid  of  zinc  ointment  also  is 
effective  in  scratches,  as  is  a  mixture  of  one 
dram  each  of  boric  acid,  iodoform  and  com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin  to  an  ounce  of 
glycerin.  In  grease  and  grease-heel  there  is 
a  bad-smelling  discharge  from  the  sores, 
cracks  and  growths  of  the  affected  skin. 

The  horse  in  such  cases  should  be  made 
to  live  an  outdoor  life  on  grass  in  summer 
and  on  a  diet  of  roots,  corn-fodder  and 
mixed  hay  in  winter.  The  most  stubborn 
of  chronic  cases  have  been  perfectly  cured 
by  this  means.  Local  treatment  consists  in 
removal  of  the  red  grapelike  growths  present 
on  the  skin  of  the  fetlocks  and  pasterns,  and 
then  wetting  the  skin  with  a  1/500  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  once  daily  and  after- 
ward dusting  thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  calomel,  boric  acid  and  iodo- 
form. 

Or,  the  leg  may  be  cleansed  by  applying 
for  a  few  days  hot  flaxseed-meal  poultices, 
in  each  of  which  has  been  mixed  a  few 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  wood  charcoal 
and  two  drams  of  carbolic  acid,  lysol  or 
coal-tar  dip.  After  treatment  consists  in 
using  the  corrosive-sublimate  solution  every 
other  day  and  twice  daily  applying  a  lotion 
of  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  pint 
of  water.  Good  results  have  also  come  from 
persistent  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  con- 
centrated lye. 


Roots — The  Confection  for 
Live  Stock 

By  John  P.  Ross 
'T'HE  philosopher  who  condensed  a  great 
idea  into  the  homely  phrase,  "When  you 
see  a  good  thing  push  it  along,"  was  of 
course  an  American.  No  other  people  under 
the  sun  are  as  enthusiastic  as  we  are  in 
following  the  great  unknown's  advice.  The 
only  drawback  from  its  value  is  that  some- 
times we  allow  our  zeal  in  following  it  to 
slop  over. 

We  are  too  prone  to  forget  too,  in  our 
admiration  of  the  new  stone  bridge,  how  the 
old  wooden,  covered-in  concern  used  to  carry 
our  old  gran'dad  and  even  our  superior 
selves  safely  over. 

All  this  is  intended  as  a  prelude  to  the 
thought  that,  though  silage  and  alfalfa  are 
most  admirable  foods  for  live  stock,  there 
are  still  virtues  in  roots.  Change  of  diet 
is  as  necessary  for  the  beasts  of  the  field  as 
for  us  humans ;  and  though  turnips,  mangels, 
beets,  and  the  like,  seem  but  poor  stuff  com- 
pared with  alfalfa,  when  viewed  by  the  light 
of  chemical  analysis,  yet  when  put  before 
cows  or  sheep  they  will  often  leave  the 
former  to  indulge  in  a  perfect  debauch  on 
the  roots. 

A  Health  Food  for  Live  Stock 

A  curious  thing  about  it.  too,  is  that  this 
change  to  the  apparently  less  nutritious  diet 
will  frequently  result  in  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  animal's  health  and  appetite  and 
consequently  in  the  rapidity  of  ripening. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of 
the  above  analysis  above  referred  to.  It  is 
taken  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture's  "Analyses  of  the  Composi- 
tion of  Food-Stuffs." 

A  study  of  this  table  would  serve  to  show 
that  sheep  are  not  scientific  judges  of  the 
feeding  value  of  the  good  things  provided  for 
them,  but  nature  has  built  them  that  way, 
so  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  grow  a  few 
roots  for  them,  since  they  seem  to  regard 
them  as  a  sort  of  succulent  confection.  A 


Feeding  Stuff 

Water 

Ash 

Protein 

Fiber 

Nitrogen 
Free  Extract 

Fat 

Alfalfa  at 

different 

stages  (av- 

12.3 

1 

erage)    .  .  . 

71.8 

2.7 

4.8 

7.4 

Turnips  (av- 

erage)   .  .  . 

90.6 

.8 

1.3 

1.2 

5.9 

.2 

Rutabagas  . . 

88.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

7.5 

.2 

Mangels 

91.2 

1 

1.4 

.8 

5.4 

.2 

Sugar-beets  . 

86.7 

.8 

1.5 

.9 

9.9 

.1 

Red  Beets  .  . 

88. S 

1 

1.5 

.9 

8 

.  1 

Carrots  .... 

88.6 

1 

1.1 

1.3 

7.6 

.4 

couple  of  acres  will  be  enough  for  a  few 
cattle  and  a  nice  little  flock  of  sheep.  They 
are  easily  grown  and  very  productive. 


Milking-Machines  in  Arizona 

[continued  from  page  4] 

tortured  by  the  operation.  If  one  can  judge 
by  the  placid  way  these  cows  chewed  their 
cud  and  the  fact  that  not  one  of  them 
showed  the  faintest  trace  of  discontent  or 
uneasiness,  this  objection  is  utterly  un- 
founded. Mr.  Davisson  stated  that  he  had 
had  two  or  three  cases  where  the  teats  had 
been  badly  cut  by  fence-wire,  and  he  was 
able  to  remove  the  milk  with  the  machine 
where  it  would  have  been  an  utter  impossi- 
bility to  do  so  by  hand. 

The  Cows  Suffered  no  Discomfort 

5.  Condition  of  the  Teats — The  writer 
examined  the  teats  of  every  cow  before  the 
milking  was  begun,  immediately  after  the 
cups  were  removed  and  again  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  and  could  find  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  soreness  or  abrasion. 

As  to  the  vital  points  of  prime  cost  and 
maintenance.  Mr.  Davisson  produced  the 
following  figures  : 

Total  cost  of  engine,  tank,  gages,  piping 
and  milking  attachments  installed,  $700. 

Gasolene  per  month  (at  25^  cents  per 
gallon),  $6.50  to  $7.  The  same  engine  runs 
the  separator  and  does  considerable  water- 
pumping.  About  $5  per  month  would  rep- 
resent milking  cost. 

The  depreciation  on  this  milking  outfit  is 
hard  to  estimate,  as  it  is  but  three  years 
old.  The  engine  is  good  for  twenty  years 
more;  the  piping,  tank  and  gages  will  last 
indefinitely,  and  the  milking  apparatus 
proper  has,  as  yet,  shown  no  need  of  repairs 
other  than  washer  renewals.  On  the  basis 
of  its  lasting  seven  years  there  would  be  a 
depreciation  charge  of  less  than  $30  per 
year  on  the  entire  plant. 

What  it  Costs  to  Milk  Cows  by 
Machinery 

Notice  the  economy  of  operation.  One 
man  milks  thirty-two  cows  in  an  hour.  He 
would'  require  from  three  to  four  hours  to 
do  it  by  hand.  Looking  at  it  another  way 
he  will  milk  one  hundred  cows  in  the  same 
time  he  milks  thirty  by  hand.  Last  year's 
repairs  were  exactly  $4.15,  and  the  year 
before,  $4.80. 

Tabulated,  the  annual  charges  are  thus  : 

Interest  on  investment,  @  7%  $49 

Annual  repairs   5 

Annual    depreciation   30 

Gasolene,  at  $5  per  month   60 

Total   $144 

To  which  must  be  added  three  hours  per 
day  of  labor. 

A  final  word  as  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
apparatus  after  use.  The  milker  is  at- 
tached to  a  convenient  outlet,  and  the  cups 
plunged  into  a  tank  of  cold  water.  After 
this  is  sucked  through,  scalding  water  is 
substituted  and  sucked  through  the  appa-, 
ratus.  Then  the  receiving-pails  are  thor- 
oughly scalded  and  rinsed.  The  cups  and 
the  rubber  tubing  are  placed  in  weak  brine, 
where  they  remain  till  the  next  milking. 
This  entire  operation  takes  about  fifteen 
minutes. 

All  in  all,  this  inspection  thoroughly  con- 
vinced the  writer  of  the  practicability, 
cheapness,  cleanliness  and  efficiency  of  the 
machines.  Add  to  this  that  the  engine  is 
available  for  other  uses,  and  it  would  seem 
a  good  investment  for  any  careful  and  me- 
chanically inclined  dairyman  with  fifteen 
cows  or  over. 


For  the  Separator-Room 

By  Mrs.  H.  D.  KrabiU 

E  HAVE  a 
home-made  con- 
trivance to  use  in 
our  separator-room 
which  we  think  a 
great  muscle-saver. 
It  is  a  chain  sus- 
pended from  the 
rafter,  with  an  iron 
hook  on  the  end  to 
hold  the  strainer 
full  of  milk,  so  that 
no  weight  rests  on 
one's  arms.  A  child 
can  tip  the  strainer  slightly  and  strain  the 
milk  into  the  separator  supply-can. 


sin  A 


Be  Your  Own  Judge 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a 
sen.sible  man  living  who  would  pur- 
chase any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separator  for  his  own  use 
if  he  would  but  SEE  and  TRY  an 
improved  DE  LAVAL  machine 
before  buying. 
It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  sepa- 
rator buyers  who 
do  SEE  and  TRY 
a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before 
buying  purchase 
the  DE  LAVAL 
and  will  have  no 
other  separator. 
The  1%  who  do 
not  buy  the  DE 
LAVAL  are  those 
who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  influ- 
enced by  something  other  than  real 
genuine  separator  merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who 
wishes  it  may  have  the  Free  Trial 
of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  at  his 
own  home  without  advance  pay- 
ment or  any  obligation  whatsoever. 
Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent 
in  yoiu-  nearest  town  or  write  direct 
to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities, 
is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write 
to  nearest  office. 

THEDELAVALSEPARATORCO. 


165  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK 


29  E.  MADISON  ST., 
CHICAGO 


That's  the  only  kind  ol  fence  it 
paystobuy.  Get  our  new  book, 
convincing  proof  of  quality  and 
sensationalnew  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

s  sold  directf  rem  factory,  freight 
prepaid — 23  styles  to  choose  from — for 
  all  purposes.  Write  us  apostal  nowforoffer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.  42  e.  Mmnae  st.  Adrian. Mich. 


UWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  pag'e  Catalogue 
free.  Specia  I  Prices  to 
CliTirclies  and  Cemeteries 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Go. 
Box  403  •Winchester  Ind. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  TIMBER  LANDS 

Improved  and  unimproved.  S5.00  an  acre  and  up.  Eidk 
land,  heavy  crops,  healthy  climate,  happy  farmers. 
Colonial  homes.  Catalogue  free- 

B.  T.  WATK1N8  k  CO.,  28  North  Xinth  8treet,  Richmond^  Ta, 
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AND  up. 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  13  a  solid  proposition  to  send- 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new. 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;   making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western    orders    filled  from 
Western  points.    Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1058 
BAINBRIDGE.  N.Y. 


"RANGErBICYCLES 

Have  puncture-proof  tires,  imported  Brampton  roller  chains,  imported 
English  flanged  sprockets,  English  featherweight  i^teel  mud  guards,  imported  Brampton 
pedals,  motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips,  and  other  distinctive  features  possessed  by  no 
other  bicycle.    No  effort  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  the  1913  "Ranger" 
the  World's  Best  Bicycle,   Improved  factory  methods  and  greatly  increased  output 
for  1913  enable  us  to  make  a  marvelous  new  price  offer.   Something  very  special  to  the 
first  purchasers  of  1913  Models  in  each  town.   "Write  us  atwat  it  today, 
WC  QUID  ny  ADDDOlfAl   icithout  a  cent  in  advance,  to  any  pctboq,  anywhere 
If  C  Onir  Un  firrnUFHk  intheUmted  states,  and  prepay  the  freight.  We 
only  ask  you  to  examine  and  try  the  "Kanser"  without  a  cent  oj  expense  to  yourself 
before  you  think  of  buyiner  any  other  bicycle. 

in  flAYQ  PRFF  TRIAI  isallowed  on  every  **Rangrer"  bicycle.  Not  a  cent 
lU  UH  1  W  rntb  iniMb  cosftoyouif  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  after  riding 
it  for  10  days  and  putting  It  to  every  test.  Our  "Kangrer"  bicyclesareof  such  high 
Quality,  handsome  appearance  and  low  price  that  we  are  willing  to  ship  to  you,  prepaid, 
let  you  examine  and  try  it  and  leave  It  entirely  to  you  whether  you  wish  to  keep  It  ornot. 
I  nyf   pAPTflDY   DDIPPQ  great  output*  perfected  methods  and 

I  fcUtf    iHw  I  vn  I    rniVbw   machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from 
the  factory  the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 
Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires  until  you  receive  our  large,  complete  catalog 
and  leam  our  direct  factory  price  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES  — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  sto res  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.   Descriptive  bargain  list  free. 
'RinFR   AfiFMT^   WAMTFR  )Q  every  town  and  locality  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 

  niUfcn  HUbn  I  V    ffffHn  l  bU  **Ranfirer'*  bicycle  furnished  by  ns.  Inyourspare  timeyon 

Can  take  many  orders  for  our  bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Writ«  at  once  for  our  large  Catalog  and  a  remarkable 
special  proposition  we  will  make  yon  on  the  first  1913  models  going  to  your  town. 

TipCG  rear  wheels  with  coaster  brake,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  everything  In 
'  Bllfcw  J  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not  wait^write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  freat 
fund  of  interesting,  nseful  bicvcle  Information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everytiiing.   Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,      Dept.D-83,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Sweet  Bits 

of  Corn 

Skilfully  cooked — 

Post 
Toasties 

— At  Your  Service. 

Ready  to  eat  direct 
from  tightly  sealed 
sanitary  package. 

From  our  ovens  to 
your  table  Post  Toast- 
ies are  not  touched  by 
human  hand. 

Delicious  with  cream 
and  sugar  or  fruits. 

For  sale  by  grocers 
everywhere. 

Post  Toasties  have 
Distinctive  Flavor 


SWEET  P«T»TO  PUMTS  bj-  Parcel  Post  FIETT  CENTS  per  UT).  Ear- 
liest and  moss  iirolific  varieties-  Booklet  free.  Satisfactioa 
foaraoteed.    Bass  Pecan  Company.  Luinberton,  Miss. 
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I  The  Market  Outlook  | 


Market  Prosp)ects  in  Mutton 
and  Wool 

By  John  P.  Ross 

THE  present  month  opened  up  with  a 
somewhat  heaN-y  feeling  in  the  meat- 
market  generally.  On  the  last  Monday 
in  April  30.000  cattle,  58,000  hogs  and  26.000 
sheep  were  on  hand  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards :  and  it  began  to  Jook  as  if  the  owners 
of  meat  animals  of  all  kinds  had  conspired 
to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  market. 
Cattle  went  down  from  thirty-five  to  sixty- 
five  cents  and  hogs  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  cents  from  the  prices  of  a  week  back. 
Sheep  and  lambs  of  course  suffered  some 
decline,  but  nothing  in  proportion  to  these, 
and  in  a  few  days  a  reaction  to  former  prices 
proved  that  it  was  the  huge  shipments  that 
were  responsible  for  the  temporary  decline. 
The  prevalence  of  shorn  offerings  showed 
that  the  shearers  were  already  busy. 

Though  reductions  in  the  wool  tariff  are 
regarded  as  certain,  and  its  entire  removal 
quite  possible,  what  will  actually  be  done 
with  it  is  at  present  writing  only  a  matter  of 
guess-work.  It  is  claimed  that  already  prices 
are  shaded  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  but 
actual  transactions  on  that  basis  are  hard  to 
find,  and  holders  seem  determined  to  hang 
on  to  what  they  have,  since  there  is  but 
little  wool  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers, 
while  the  demands  of  their  trade  are  press- 
ing. 

A  Small  Wool-Clip  This  Year 

Unless  the  universal  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  in  some  mysterious  way  abro- 
gated, there  is  very  little  probability  that  for 
a  considerable  period  our  wool-growers  will 
be  seriously  affected  by  any  tariff  changes 
that  may  be  made ;  and  any  rush  to  realize 
is  improbable. 

Reliable  accounts  from  every  wool-pro- 
ducing country  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
demand  is  increasing  in  all  lines  of  woolen 
goods,  while  the  supply  of  wool  on  hand 
is  nearly  exhausted ;  and  that  this  season's 


MECHANICAL. 
MILKER 

THIS  equipment  is  revolutionizing  modern  dairy  opera- 
tion.   During  the  four  years  since  its  perfection  it  has 
been  installed  with  unqualified  success  in  hundreds  of 
the  leading  dairies  throughout  America  and  abroad. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  SHARPLES  MILKER,  to 
which  its  complete  success  is  due,  are  the  Teat  Cups  with 
the  Upward  Squeeze  and  the  Patent  Pulsator  operating  them. 
This  device  reproduces  nature's  own  method  of  milk  ex- 
traction, which  the  most  skillful  hand- 
milking  cannot  do.  ^  ^^j]^ 

The  cows  are  more  contented.  The  teats 
and  udder  become  far  better  conditioned.  The 
milk  product  is  absolutely  uncontaminated — 
pure  and  more  valuable.  Laborcutto  one  third. 

Sharpies  Mechanical  Milking  means 
the  end  of  all  drudgery  of  milking. 

Practically  every  dairyman  can  visit  installations  of 
SHARPLES  MILKERS  within  easy  distance,  where  the 
actual  operation  of  this  equipment  can  be  observed  under 
conditions  approximating  his  own.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  dairymen  with  a  view  to  their  making  such  inspectioos. 


The  Patent  Pal- 
tator  operating 
the  Teat  Capa 
with  the  Upward 
Sqaeexe. 
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clip,  though  of  extra  good  quality,  will  be 
the  smallest  known  for  some  years  past. 

The  causes  for  this  are  various.  In  all 
the  great  sheep-raising  British  colonies  and 
in  South  America,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country,  great  ranges  of  pasture,  which 
have  been  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  are  being  rapidly  enclosed  and 
converted  into  farms.  And  until  we  clearly 
understand  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can- 
not be  maintained  unless  we  rear  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  live  stock,  and  that  most  of 
our  crops  pay  better  when  fed  than  when 
carried  away  in  bulk,  the  demand  of  both 
meat  and  wool  is  pretty  certain-  to  exceed 
the  supply. 

This  conversion  into  farms  of  wide  ranges 
that  have  afforded  free  pasturage  for  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  for  ages  past  has  extended 
to  Russia  and  to  many  parts  of  Asia,  so  that 
the  Tartar  and  other  nomadic  races  -  are 
turning  their  shepherd's  crooks  into  plow- 
shares, and  the  "shepherds  who  watched 
their  flocks  by  night"  are  to  be  altogether  a 
mere  tradition. 

Droughts  Have  Caused  the  Live-Stock 
Business  to  Suffer 

Abnormal  weather  conditions,  too,  have 
had  much  to  do  during  the  past  two  years 
with  reducing  the  numbers  of  domestic  "ani- 
mals. In  England  a  year  of  drought  has 
been  succeeded  by  one  of  cold  and  heavy 
rains.  The  drought  in  Australia  is  estimated 
to  have  reduced  the  value  of  the  wool 
crop  of  1912  by  $1,000,000,  and  of  the  sheep 
stock  by  $6,000.000 ;  this  season's  clip  is 
said  to  be  short  300,000  bales. 

Reports  from  Kew  Zealand.  Africa  and 
South  America  are  much  to  the  same  effect, 
though  not  to  quite  so  great  an  extent. 

Meanwhile  the  use  of  wool  in  most  lines 
of  clothing  is  extending  greatly,  and  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  governments 
legislate  as  freely  against  misrepresentations 
as  to  our  garments  as  they  are  already  doing 
as  to  our  food  and  drugs,  the  really,  truly 
"all  wool"  declaration  of  the  astute  clothing 
salesman  will  cease  to  be,  as  it  now  usually 
is.  "the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

These  then  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
we  can  better  endure  whatever  changes  our 
legislative  solons  may  see  fit  to  introduce ; 
and  we  still  have  our  mutton  to  fall  back  on. 


Hampshire  Downs 

By  J.  P.  Ross 
T'HE  sheep  in  the  picture  are  Hampshire 
Downs  of  American  breeding,  and  they 
are  fit  to   compete  with   anything  coming 
from   over   the   water.     Just   look   at  the 


American-bred  Hampshire  Downs 

character  of  the  head,  the  line  of  the  back, 
the  loin,  the  leg  of  mutton,  the  fleece  of 
the  one  in  front,  and  the  general  makeup 
and  adherence  to  type  of  both  of  them.  I 
think  the  most  acute  critic  would  be  satis- 
fied that  we  have  "got  there''  at  least  in 
this  breed. 

Two  of  the  strong  points  in  the  Hamp- 
shires  are  their  remarkable  fecundity  and 
their  motherly  virtues.  An  English  journal 
reports,  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  during 
the  present  lambing  ten  ewes  out  of  a  small 
thoroughbred  flock  produced  thirty-one 
lambs ;  nine  of  them  had  triplets,  and  the 
tenth  "went  them  one  better,"  producing  a 
quartet.  All  are  reported  as  doing  well. 
This  is  largely  owing  to  the  perfect  fitness 
to  which  expert  shepherds  bring  their  ewes 
at  mating-tinie. 


Selling  Flowers  and  Ferns 

By  Mrs.  Clara  Griffith 
I  AST  summer  we  planted  one-half  ounce 
of  nasturtium-seed,  all  colors.  We  gath- 
ered eight  to  ten  bunches  twice  a  week  and 
sold  them  readily  at  five  cents  per  bunch  to 
people  who  would  notice  them  as  we  were 
driving  along  the  streets.  We  have  often 
had  business  men  take  two  and  three  bunches 
at  a  time. 

Another  thing  we  found  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable  was  gathering  ferns.    We  would 
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cut  the  stems  as  long  as  possible,  and 
fifty  in  a  bunch.     The  florist  gave  us  < 
dollar  per  thousand ;  he  took  from  four 
six  thousand  every  week. 

We  would  also  dig  some  of  the  prettiest 
plants,  put  them  in  strawberry-boxes  with 
some  damp  soil  around  them,  and  people 
were  glad  to  get  them  at  twenty-five  cents 
each. 

We  also  sold  peppermint  and  spearmint 
just  as  they  were  coming^  into  bloom. 

We  sell  our  flowers  in  a  town  of  22,000 
inhafttants  four  miles  from  our  farm.  We 
take  the  flowers,  ferns  and  herbs  twice  a 
week,  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  when  we 
take  the  butter,  eggs  and  other  produce. 


A  Drop  in  the  Hog-Market 

By  L.  K.  Brown 
'T'HERE  suddenly  appeared  out  of  a  clear 
sky  and  without  expectation  a  hea\'y 
liquidation  of  cattle.  The  feeders  appar- 
ently became  alarmed  over  the  tariff  revision 
and  feared  a  drop  in  the  market,  so  piled 
the  cattle  in  and  completely  flooded  the 
market. 

There  was  a  similar  movement  in  hogs, 
but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  With  the  big 
break  in  cattle  prices,  hog  prices  declined 
also,  bringing  the  market  down  to  the  Feb- 
ruary level.  It  was  merely  a  lack  of 
confidence  of  the  cattle-feeders,  and  they 
stampeded. 

The  Recovery  of  the  Market  Has  Been  Slow 

A  lull  after  seeding  and  before  corn- 
planting  gave  many  an  opportunity  to  market 
hogs,  and  this,  together  with  the  hogs  from 
the  cattle-feeders'  yards,  made  up  the  in- 
crease in  the  hog  receipts. 

Eastern  demand  has  declined  somewhat, 
but  revived  partially  on  slumps,  thus  counter- 
balancing to  a  limited  degree  any  radical 
price  movements.  Since  the  drop,  prices 
have  been  slowly  working  upward,  but  the 
receipts  are  too  large  and  the  hogs  too  heavy 
to  allow  a  quick  return. 

Fall  Pigs  are  Becoming  Popular 

Recent  weather  has  been  favorable  for 
the  little  pigs,  and  much  of  the  supply  of 
corn  now  being  held  by  growers,  which  the 
elevator  men  are  expecting  to  be  marketed 
before  long,  will  never  reach  the  elevators, 
but  will  be  held  and  fed  to  the  shoats.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  a  good  percentage  of  the 
sows  will  be  held  for  fall  litters  and  so  will 
not  appear  on  the  summer  market.  The  cus- 
tom of  growing  fall  pigs  is  increasing,  and 
at  present  the  country  is  very  energetic  in 
stocking  up  heavily  with  swine. 

Armour's  Chicago  buyer  believes  there 
will  be  but  little  change  in  the  market  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  packers'  supply  of  meats  is  too 
scant,  the  demand  too  persistent  and  the 
supply  of  live  hogs  too  small  to  lower  prices. 

The  tariff  agitation  is  causing  a  great  deal 
of  uneasiness  among  stockholders,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  should  meat  be  put  on  the  free  list 
there  would  be  but  little  change.  The  cost 
of  importing  meats  would  make  them  as 
expensive  as  the  domestic  product. 

The  corn  belt  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  possibly  Denmark  are  the  only  developed 
regions  in  the  world  which  do  not  buy  pork, 
so  that  the  placing  of  pork  on  the  free  list 
is  of  little  consequence.  We  never  have  and 
doubtless  never  will  import  pork  in  any 
quantity.  The  tariff  question  is  causing 
more  anxiety  than  it  deserves. 


Timothy  with  a  Taste 

[CO.VTINUED  FROM   PAGE  5] 

proper  aroma.  This  grade,  however,  cannot 
be  made  after  the  seeds  have  passed  the 
milk  stage,  and  for  the  best  quality  must  be 
cut  immediately'  after  the  bloom  is  shed. 

Eastern  farmers  growing  hay  for  market 
as  a  rule  find  it  profitable  to  make  hay  that 
will  grade  choice. 

On  the  basis  for  $15  for  choice  timothy, 
the  other  grades  would  sell  at  something 
like  the  following: 

Timothy — Choice,  $15;  No.  1,  $14;  No. 
2.  $11  to  $13;  No.  3,  $9  to  $10;  no  grade, 
$6  to  $7. 

Red  Clover— No.  1,  $12  to  $13;  No.  2, 
$11  to  $12;  No.  3,  $7  to  $9;  no  grade,  $5 
to  $o. 

Mixed  Clover— No.  1,  $11  to  $13;  No.  2. 
$10  to  $11  ;  No.  3,  $8  to  $9. 

Alfalfa — Choice  pea-green,  $16;  No.  1, 
$14  to  $15;  No.  2,  $12  to  $13;  No.  3,  $10 
to  $11. 

Many   hay-growers   have   been  deterred 
from  making  this  grade  of  hay.  notwith- 
standing the  higher  price  it  commands,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  difficulty  in  curing  it, 
and  particularly  because  of  the  conviction 
that  they  get  so  much  smaller  yields  and, 
incidentally,  because  of  the  ciTect  this  early  | 
cutting  has  upon  the  permanency  of  the  i 
stand.    Our  experiments  show  that  in  the  j 
matter  of  yield  there  is  no  sacrifice,  but  on 
the  contrary  there  is  a  gain,  in  comparison  | 
with  either  an  earlier  or  a  later  period. 


\  There  is  just  as  much  reason  for  putting  the  poultry  in  the^^ 
fattening-pen  and  finishing  them  for  market  as  there  is  | 
in  putting  a  hog  on  full  feed  before  offering  him  for  sale  S 
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THERE  is  any  one  subject 
I  about  which  everybody  agrees 
I  but  nobody  knows,  it  is  that  our 
.  currency  and  banking  system 
'needs  reorganization.  The  re- 
I organization  is  coming  too;  it 
(will  come  possibly  at  the  pres- 
'ent  session  of  Congress,  any- 
how at  the  next;  and  unless  people  get 
busy  informing  themselves  about  it  the 
country  is  going  to  be  handed  a  piece  of 
legislation  prepared  by  a  few  administra- 
tion insiders,  passed  because  the  admin- 
istration is  behind  it  and  "everybody" 
agrees  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
and  made  the  law  of  the  land  without  a 
corporal's  guard  really  understanding 
what  it's  all  about. 

"Everybody"  cheerfully  agrees  that  our 
currency  and  banking  methods  are  bad, 
our  needs,  and  all  that;  but  when  it  comes  to  explain- 
ing what's  wrong  and  what  needs  to  be  done  about  it 
the  people  who  understand  are  utterly  unable  to  talk 
the  language  of  the  vast  majority  that  don't  understand. 
The  average  expert's  discourse  to  a  popular  audience  is 
about  as  impressive  as  a  Chinese  philosopher's  disserta- 
tion on  Buddhism  if  delivered  in  Chinese  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  your  town. 

France  Has  Less  Gold,  but  a  Better  System 

1ET  me  see  if  I  can't  explain  a  few  aspects  of  the 
■^question  so  that  they  can  be  understood.    Here  is  a 
ten-dollar  gold  certificate.   On  its  face  I  read: 

$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

$  $ 

$    This  certifies  that  there  have  been  deposited  in  $ 

$    '                    the  treasury  of  the  $ 

$           UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  $ 

Ten  Dollars  in  Gold  Coin  Payable  to  the  Bearer  $ 

$                             on  Demand  $ 

?           ~  $ 

I  can  go  to  the  treasury  and  get  the  ten  dollars  in 
gold.  It's  there;  altogether  almost  one  and  a  quarter 
billions  of  dollars  of  it  is  there.  There  is  always  as 
much,  gold  there  as  the  total  of  gold  certificates  in 
circulation.  Unless  somebody  tunnels  into  the  treasury 
at  night  and  lugs  off  the  gold,  there  will  always  be 
enough  there  to  pay  off  every  gold  certificate  in  exist- 
ence, if  they  should  all  be  brought  in  at  once. 

But  they're  not  all  going  to  be  brought  in  at  once. 
Keep  that  in  mind  while  you  observe  how  the  same 
trick  is  done  in  France,  where  they  have  what  many 
people  believe  is  the  best  scheme  in  the  world,  just  as 
we  have  the  worst. 

In  France  there  is  a  pile  of  gold  just  about  half  as 
big  as  the  one  in  our  treasury.  But  instead  of  being  in 
the  treasury  it  is  in  the  Bank  of  France.  The  Bank  of 
France  doesn't  issue  warehouse  receipts,  as  our  treasury 
does,  against  its  gold.  Instead,  it  issues  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  promising  to  pay  gold  on  demand. 
And  it  always  pays  too. 

Why  We  Have  so  Many  "Stringencies" 

HERE  is  the  difference,  now,  between  the  French 
way  and  ours :  The  United  States  Treasury  cannot 
issue  a  gold  certificate  unless  it  has  the  gold  on  hand. 
The  Bank  of  France  can ;  that  is,  it  can  issue  its  note, 
which  corresponds  to  our  gold  certificate. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  French  business  man  goes  to 
the  bank  and  tenders  his  note  for  ninety  days.  The 
bank,  finding  it  a  good  note,  issues  him  its  note,  which 
is  a  promise  to  pay  gold.  That  note  becomes  part  of  the 
country's  stock  of  money. 

There's  no  way  to  do  that  in  this  country.  The  only 
way  you  can  get  our  treasury  to  give  you  a  gold  cer- 
tificate is  to  bring  in  the  gold.  Your  note  may  be  as 
good  as  gold ;  you  may  be  worth  a  million  dollars,  and 
the  note  may  be  for  only  one  thousand  dollars.  No 
difference.  You  can't  get  a  treasury  note  except  by 
depositing  the  gold. 

In  times  of  large  money  demand  the  Bank  of  France 
goes  right  on  issuing  its  gold  certificates,  whether  it  gets 
the  gold  or  not.  It  issues  them  against  first-class  com- 
mercial paper,  as  well  as  against  gold.  We  issue  them 
only  against  gold.    Observe  how  the  two  methods  work. 


Congress  is  Getting  Ready 
for  Currency  Legislation 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

T  "Everybody"  cheerfully  agrees  that  our  banking  meth-  T 

T  ods  are  bad  and  something's  going  to  be  done.     So  it's  T 

T  high  time  we  took  a  live  interest  in  national  money  mat-  T 

^  tars  or  we'll  be  presented  with  legislation  we  don't  want  ^ 

unsuited  to 


Crop-moving  season  in  this  country  demands  an  un- 
usual amount  of  actual  cash.  There's  more  business  at 
this  season ;  but  there  is  no  more  money  than  at  any 
other  season.  So  we  must  twist  and  turn  about,  cut 
down  our  other  uses  of  money,  and  complain  about 
"stringency."  We  get  the  feeling  that  there  is  less 
money  than  at  other  times.  There  isn't;  there  merely 
is  more  business,  more  demand  for  money.  But  we 
have  no  way  to  adjust  the  supply  of  money  to  the  mo- 
ment's needs  for  it.  In  France  they  have  because 
they  don't  insist  on  the  gold  but  take  commercial 
paper  instead — the  best  security  that  the  commercial 
world  knows — the  French  increase  their  supply  of 
money  when  they  need  it.  The  Bank  of  France  wouldn't 
be  at  all  shocked  to  find  that,  with  $600,000,000  of  actual 
gold  in  its  vaults,  it  had  outstanding  $1,200,000,000  of 
prornises  to  pay  out  gold  on  demand. 

The  people  aren't  going  to  hurry  in  all  at  once  and 
demand  that  all  the  notes  be  redeemed.  A  fifty  per 
cent,  reserve  is  found  in  actual  experience  to  be  ample 
security  for  notes. 

After  a  few  months  the  crop-moving  season  is  over, 
the  extraordinary  demand  for  money  ends,  the  French- 
men come  into  the  bank  and  pay  their  notes,  and  the 
bank  cancels  them.  As  these  notes  are  canceled,  the 
percentage  of  gold  in  reserve  rises.  So  the  amount  of 
money  in  France  is  a  rapidly  and  sharply  fluctuating 
quantity;  in  this  country  it  is  substantially  stationary, 
so  far  as  concerns  methods  of  bank  issue. 

An  Ellastic  Currency  System  is  What  We  Need,  but 
It's  Going  to  be  Hard  to  Get 

THERE  is  the  difference  between  an  elastic  and  an 
inelastic  currency.  It  has  been  determined  by 
long  and  varied  experience,  that  an  elastic  currency 
is  the  best.  It  adjusts  itself  to  fluctuations  of  demand. 
It  represents  the  business  of  the  country,  not  the  amount 
of  gold  on  deposit. 

The  French  plan,  with  variations,  is  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  plans  of  other  countries  where  they  have 
modern  banking  and  money  methods.  The  students  of 
this  question  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  we  want  some- 
thing like  that  here.   But  how  to  get  it? 

Logically,  of  course,  the  thing  would  be  to  create  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  would  hold  that  stock 
of  gold  in  its  vaults,  and  be  permitted  to  issue  its  notes, 
as  the  Bank  of  France  does,  against  both  the  gold  and 
the  commercial  paper  brought  to  it  for  discount.  Why 
don't    we    adopt   that    plan    which    works    so  well? 

The  real  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  the  people  who 
would  like  to  see  it  done  are  such  cowards  that  they 
don't  dare  mention  it.  We  have  had  two  Banks  of  the 
United  States,  and  both  of  them  got  into  bad  odor  with 
their  times  and  people.  Andrew  Jackson  didn't  believe 
in  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  his  fight  against  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  forced  it  to  give  up 
existence  as  a  federal  corporation.  It  was  rechartered 
as  a  Pennsylvania  institution,  continued  its  business  for 
a  time  after  the  National  Government's  deposits  had 
been  taken  away  from  it  by  Jackson,  and  finally  went  to 
smash.  It  created  a  tremendous  prejudice  against  a 
government  bank  in  this  country. 

Mighty  few  of  us  have  known  anything  about  the 
matter;  we  have  accepted  opinions  that  were  made  up 
for  us  two  generations  ago,  and  that  represent  quite  as 
much  the  bitter  partizan  spirit  of  that  time,  and  the 
crude  political  and  economic  ideas,-  as  they  do  actual 
knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 

Nevertheless  men  to-day  feel  that  there  is  st'll  so 


much  prejudice  against  the  government 
central  bank  idea  that  it  would  be  political 
ruin  to  advocate  such  a  plan. 

Therefore  men  are  trying  to  devise  a 
currency  revision  that  will  give  us  some 
of  the  benefits  of  a  central  bank.  You 
recall  that  Senator  Aldrich's  bill  provided 
for  a  National  Reserve  Association  and 
branches.  He  didn't  dare  call  it  a  bank, 
because  he  imagined  that  there  was  too 
much  hostility  to  a  bank.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  his  plan  was  just  merely  set- 
ting up  the  machinery  for  a  great  central 
bank — in  part — without  calling  it  by  that 
name.  Most  of  the  other  currency  and 
banking  plans  that  have  developed  since 
then  are  based  on  the  Aldrich  scheme,  but 
nobody  has  had  the  nerve  to  get  up  in  his 
place  as  a  party  leader  and  say  that  what 
he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  pave  the  way  to  a  new  Bank  of 
the  Ignited  States,  with  the  power  to  do  the  thing  the 
Bank  of  France  does. 

The  various  plans  look  to  establishing  more  co-opera- 
tion among  the  banking  interests  of  the  country,  so  as 
to  distribute  the  financial  strains  and,  in  a  way,  give  to 
each  bank  the  guaranty  of  the  financial  solidity  of  the 
whole  banking  structure.    That  is  an  excellent  idea. 


B 


Our  Horde  of  Gold  Doesn't  Do  Any  Work 

UT  all  these  plans  must  lack  the  breath  of  life 
'until  they  get  the  spark  of  a  scheme  to  give  elas- 
ticity to  the  uses  of  the  gold  reserve.  There  is  only  one 
great  gold  reserve  in  the  world  that  doesn't  do  any 
work,  and  that  is  the  one  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
It  has  no  elasticitj',  no  function  as  a  credit  basis.  Our 
pile  of  gold,  locked  up  in  one  place,  is  vastly  the  biggest 
single  horde  in  the  world,  and  quite  the  most  useless. 

If  the  people  who  want  a  central  bank  but  don't  dare 
say  so  would  get  together,  clarify  their  ideas  and  then 
take  a  huge  dose  of  nerve  tonic  they  would  probably 
agree  on  something  like  this : 

A  central  bank  with  a  number  of  branches  or  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  It  might  be  called  a  Central 
Reserve  Association  with  District  Reserve  Associations. 

The  central  institution  would  have,  let  us  say,  $200,- 
000,000  capital,  taken  by  private  subscription  and  paid 
up  in  gold.  It  would  be  managed  by  a  board  of  gover- 
nors dominated  by  the  Government,  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  Wall  Street  shouldn't  get  hold  of  it. 

This  central  institution  would  be  given  power  to  issue 
its  notes  in  exchange  for  gold  certificates.  When  people 
came  in  to  do  business,  they  would  be  handed  the  notes 
of  the  bank,  just  as  if  it  were  the  Bank  of  France. 

Then  some  fine  morning  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  would  drive  up  to  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
a  large  armor-plated  automobile  and,  passing  in  its  bil- 
lion dollars  of  treasury  notes,  say : 
"Give  me  that  gold,  please." 

Uncle  Sam  would  hand  over  the  physical  gold,  and 
the  bank  would  haul  it  home  and  put  it  in  the  vaults. 

So  the  new  bank  would  be  in  business  and  would  at 
last  have  a  huge  gold  reserve  in  its  possession.  Of 
course  it  wouldn't  own  that  gold ;  it  would  merely  be 
custodian  of  it.  The  people  holding  the  bank's  notes 
would  be  the  owners,  just  as  the  people  who  to-day  have 
gold  certificates  own  the  gold  in  the  treasury  vaults. 


H 


It  Would  Induce  Safer  Banking  Methods 

AVING  reached  this  point.  Congress  would  be 
ready  to  inject  the  element  of  elasticity  into  the 
scheme  of  the  new  bank.  It  would  pass  a  law  under 
which  the  bank  would  be  permitted,  thereafter,  to  issue 
its  notes  not  only  in  exchange  for  gold  certificates,  but 
in  exchange  for  commercial  paper.  That  would  com- 
plete the  parallel  to  the  Bank  of  France  as  we  have  seen 
its  operation.  Observe  how  the  introduction  of  this 
elasticity  would  affect  the  small  banks  around  the  coun- 
try. The  laws  now  require  all  the  larger  national  banks 
to  keep  in  reserve  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  entire 
deposits.  That  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  useless  to  gen- 
eral business.  Adopting  the  France  plan.  Congress 
would  be  able  to  reduce  very  greatly  or  abolish  the 
reserve  requirement  of  the  banks.  If  a  bank  needed 
money  it  would  take  its  good  commercial  paper  and  get 
the  money  from  the  central  bank.  It  would  have  to  be 
mighty  careful  what  sort  of  paper  it  held,  because  the 
central  bank  would  take  only  strictly  best  paper.  Thus 
the  effect  would  be  to  induce  safer  banking  methods. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  24,  19  H 


The  Pride  of  the  Armstrongs 

By  Grace  Boteler  Sanders 

With  an  Illustration  by  R.  Emmet  Owen 


pLAS  ARMSTRONG  looked  up 
dazedly  when  a  big  red  machine 
emerged  from  the  cloud  of  dust 
which  had  hidden  it  from  view  and 
glided  up  to  the  wicket  gate  close  to 
where  he  was  sitting.  He  blinked 
uncertainly  when  the  sun  glittered 
upon  the  nickeled  trimmings  and 
shining  glass,  almost  shutting  out 
his  sight  with  their  glare. 

"\\'hat  on  earth!"  he  ejaculated, 
stifrly  rising  and  hobbling  to  the  gate.  "U'hat  on  earth !" 

Silas  Junior,  the  young  man  who  was  driving  the 
splendid  machine,  laughed  triumphantly  as  he  called 
out :  "'I  got  the  prize.  Gran'dad.  Didn't  I  tell  you  I'd 
win?"  The  old  man  still  gazed  wonderingly  as  the  boy 
continued,  "I  got  the  most  subscribers,  according  to 
the  population,  of  any  agent  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  auto  is  mine.    What  do  you  think  of  her?" 

The  old  man  dreamily  opened  the  gate  and  tottered 
out  to  inspect  the  great  machine  which  was  throbbing 
and  trembling  all  over  because  of  the  pulsations  of  the 
powerful  engine. 

"Landy,  but  she's  a  high-strung  critter,"  he  declared 
in  a  tense  whisper.    "I'd  be  afraid  to  drive  her,  son." 

Young  Silas  laughed  gaily.  "You'd  'a'  been  afraid  to 
try  for  the  prize  too.  but  I  ventured,  and  I  have  some- 
thing worth  while  that  I  couldn't  have  bought.  Dad 
wouldn't  get  me  a  horse  and  buggy,  though  all  the  kids 
in  the  neighborhood  owned  buggies.  I  had  either  to  go 
on  foot  or  take  the  old  cart.  It  was  a  measly  shame 
too." 

"Your  father's  a  good  man.  He'd  'a'  bought  you  a 
kerridge  if  he'd  had  the  money  handy,"  loyally  defended 
the  old  man. 

"I  know  he  would,"  declared  the  boy  just  as  warmly. 
"He's  one  of  the  best  fathers  in  the  world,  but  intentions 
don't  count  these  days.  A  fellow  must  put  up  the  goods 
if  he  wants  to  make  a  show.    I've  learned  that  much." 

The  old  man  wagged  his  head 
so  vigorously  that  every  crinkly 
hair  of  his  snowy  beard  waved 
in  unison  with  its  owner's  senti- 
ments. "I  know  it!"  he  sighed 
sinking  down  on  the  grassy 
hillock.  "And,  boy,  it's  alius 
been  that  way,  in  the  old  days 
the  same  as  now.  I  reckon  if, 
instead  of  going  to  war  and  get- 
ting my  leg  shot  off,  I'd  a  stayed 
at  home  an'  speculated  like  Ron 
A\'illiams  over  there" — the  old 
man  nodded  toward  a  great  red 
barn  which  spread  its  hospitable 
arms  far  to  the  east,  and  whose 
shining  spire  pierced  the  heav- 
ens— "if  I'd  stayed  at  home  like 
Ron  and  sold  wool  and  beef  and 
calico  I'd  'a'  had  a  few  pennies 
to  set  my  boys  up  in  life. 

"He  brags  that  he  paid  for 
three  substitutes  and  thinks  that 
he  done  something  big.  but  he 
made  enough  money  in  that  time 
to  found  his  fortune.  I  went  to 
the  front,  me  and  your  Uncle 
Luther.  I  came  home  crippled 
for  life.  Luther  breathed  his  last 
on  a  southern  battle-field.  Your 
grandmother  grieved  herself 
most  to  death  because  we 
couldn't  give  his  bones  a  Chris- 
tian burial. 

"I've  been  poor  ever  since,  and 
my  boys  have  been  poor.  It's 
mighty  unhandy,  but" — the  old 
soldier  reared  his  silvered  head 
proudly — "there's  never  been  a 
coward  among  the  Armstrongs. 
We're  the  stuff  of  which  heroes 
are  made.  Silas,  my  boy.  That's 
the  reason  you  beat  all  the  other 
fellers  in  this  contest.  When  you 
thought  you  was  licked  you 
buckled  on  your  belt  and  started 
all  over  again.  The  Armstrongs 
succeeded  in  everything  except 
this  money  deal,  and  why  we 
failed  on  that  I  can't  exactly  tell. 
We  alius  worked  like  dogs." 

The  old  man.  leaning  upon  his 
cane,  relapsed  into  a  moody  si- 
lence. Only  the  purring  of  the  big  machine  cut  the 
perfumed  air.  The  fragrance  of  hundreds  of  vials  of 
the  sweetness  of  lilies  and  roses  and  lilacs  had  been 
spilled  over  the  laughing  countryside.  Each  breeze 
brought  the  whispering  of  violets  and  the  promise  of 
half-open  hyacinth-buds,  but  neither  the  young  man  nor 
the  old  were  thinking  of  these  things. 

The  old  man  saw,  amid  the  smoke  and  blood  of 
carnage,  a  southern  battle-field,  where  an  army  of 
brothers  were  fighting  against  each  other;  he  saw  his 
own  boy  fighting  bravely  as  he  fell.  The  young  man 
saw  not  the  bowed  old  cripple,  but  a  hero  who  had  given 
his  all  for  his  country. 

"We're  proud  of  you.  Grandfather,  just  as  proud  as 
can  be!"  he  said  very  softly,  but  with  an  earnestness  in 
his  tone  and  a  fire  in  his  dark  eyes  which  spoke  the 
depth  of  his  feeling.  "A  man  like  you  is  an  honor 
to  the  country;  a  big  puff-ball  like  Ron  Williams  is  not. 
Is  the  nation  celebrating  because  of  men  like  him?" 

The  old  man  cackled  merrily  at  the  idea.  His  face 
shone,  and  his  faded  eyes  gleamed.  .Almost  as  quickly 
a  shadow  replaced  the  sunshine  which  illuminated  his 
face,  and  he  pulled  his  offending  beard  viciously. 

"That's  true  enough,"  he  complained,  "but  what 
good'll  the  honor  do  me  if  I  can't  even  go  to  the  cele- 


bration. Here  they're  going  to  have  a  reunion  of  the 
57th  Regiment  at  Springfield  to-morrow.  For  months 
I've  been  thinking  about  meeting  the  boys  I  haven't 
seen  for  so  long,  and  I  thought  how  I'd  order  'em 
around  like  I  used  to.  I  was  captain,  boy.  I'd  cleaned 
up  my  uniform  and  polished  my  sword  and  went  over 
what  I'd  do  about  a  hundred  times.  But  last  night" — 
the  old  man  paused  brokenh' — "last  night  your  Uncle 
Tom  said — you  could  'a'  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather — that  he  wasn't  going." 

"What !"  interrupted  the  young  man  in  astonishment. 

"No.  sir,  he  said  the  wet  weather  had  put  him  back 
with  his  plowing  and  one  of  the  bosses  died  and  he 
couldn't  spare  time  nor  nags.  That  means  for  me  to 
stay  at  home,  for  an  old  feller  eighty  years  old  can't 
walk  twenty  miles  and  take  part  in  a  celebration  too. 
I  reckon  you'll  be  there." 

The  old  man's  face  suddenly  brightened  as  he  turned 
eagerly  to  his  grandson.  "Your  machine  come  just  in 
the  right  time.  Nobody  can  object  to  taking  it  to  a 
celebration." 

"You're  right !"  laughed  young  Silas,  laying  his  hand 
caressingly  on  the  shining  wheel.  "I  would  have  been 
obliged  to  stay  at  home  otherwise,  for  Daddy's  using 
the  horses  too." 

"I  reckon  your  mother  and  the  children'll  fill  it!" 
ventured  the  old  man,  mentally  calculating  how  many 
persons  the  roomj'  seats  would  hold.  The  boy  flecked 
a  bit  of  dust  from  the  shining  side  and  awkwardly 
mopped  his  hot  forehead. 

"They  are  not  going!"  he  explained  lamely.  "The 
fact  is.  Grandfather,  I'm  going  to  take  a  dozen  boys 
who  have  been  very  good  to  me.  I  never  had  a  chance 
before  to  return  any  of  the  favors  they  gave  me,  but 
I'm  going  to  take  them  to  Springfield.  We  expect  to 
ride  in  the  procession  and  afterward  have  supper  at 
the  hotel.    I  deserve  a  little  fun  after  my  hard  times." 

"There's  just  twelve  of  the  boys  around  here  who 
want  to  go  to  the  reunion  and  can't,"  remarked  Grand- 


Grandfather  had  been  the  only  one  who  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  snatch  her  from  the  way  of  harm 


father  slowly.  "Seems  like  I'd  be  willin'  to  give  the 
rest  of  my  life  to  march  with  the  boys  once  more." 

And  somehow,  as  young  Silas  drove  away  through  the 
summer  twilight,  a  haunting  picture  of  his  aged  grand- 
father possessed  him.  As  he  swept  over  the  bridge  the 
plaintive  words  rang  louder  in  his  ears  than  the  croaking 
of  the  frogs  in  the  marsh.  The  moon  which  had  arisen 
in  the  clear  sky  shone  solemnly  down  upon  the  little 
country  graveyard  where  so  many  of  the  boys  in  blue 
who  had  already  answered  to  the  reveille  lay  sleeping 
peacefully.  How  rapidly  the  ranks  were  thinning.  Each 
year  when  the  war-scarred  veterans  marched  behind 
the  tattered  flag  on  Decoration  Day  the  townspeople 
remarked  because  of  the  few  that  were  left,  and  as  Silas 
flew  along  the  smooth  country  road,  his  hand  upon  the 
wheel  of  the  new  machine,  a  great  pity  overwhelmed  him. 

"If  I  hadn't  promised  to  take  the  boys,"  he  muttered; 
"but  I  think  I'm  entitled  to  a  little  fun,  especially  when 
I  earned  the  car  myself."  He  relapsed  into  a  moody 
silence,  for  the  flying  machine  had  lost  its  charm. 

"If  I  hadn't  invited  the  boys  I'd  take  every  one  of  the 
poor  old  codgers,"  he  repeated  as  he  drove  into  town ; 
"but  I  can't  go  back  on  the  invitation  now.    They'd  all 
give  mc  the  laugh.    I  guess  I'll  go  around  t<i  the  jew-  • 
clry-store  and  sec  George — exhibit  my  machine  too." 


The  boys  were  there  lounging  by  the  door.  Silas 
saw  them  as  he  whirled  around  the  corner  and  proudly 
swept  up  to  the  door.  He  was  met  by  mingled  expres- 
sions of  envy  and  pleasure,  by  much  veiled  sarcasm  and 
jealousy.  His  spirits  dropped  immediately.  The  fall 
was  complete  when  he  asked  casuallj- :  "I  suppose  you'll 
be  ready  for  the  celebration  in  the  mornin'?" 

George  Westcott  yawned  politely  under  his  gloved 
hand.  "I  suppose  so,"  he  drawled  indifferently;  "these 
celebrations  are  such  a  bore."'  Immediately  Young  Silas 
saw  not  these  well-dressed  indifferent  j-ouths,  but  twelve 
bowed  old  men  in  suits  of  soldier  blue,  twelve  old 
heroes  who  longed  to  hear  once  more  the  crack  of  the 
last  salute  over  a  comrade's  grave.  Could  he  retrench 
now?  His  very  heart  stood  still  at  the  thought  of  the 
sneers  and  snubs  which  he  would  receive,  for  he  knew 
that  in  spite  of  their  assumed  indifference  the  boys  were 
anxious  for  the  trip.  Could  he?  Grandfather's  words 
answered  him.  "There  had  never  been  an  Armstrong 
who  was  a  coward !"  With  a  toss  of  the  head  and  a 
squaring  of  his  broad  shoulders,  Silas  broached  the 
subject. 

"I'm  glad  you  don't  care  for  the  celebration,"  he  said 
nonchalantly,  "for  I've  concluded  to  ask  jou  to  wait 
until  some  other  daj-  so  I  can  take  a  different  party." 

A  low  whistle  and  a  circle  of  wooden-faced  boys 
greeted  this  announcement,  but  the  young  man  plunged 
bravely  on.  "There's  a  dozen  old  soldiers  who  are  crazy 
to  be  at  the  reunion,  but  who  have  no  way  to  get  there, 
so  I  concluded  to  release  you  that  I  may  take  them." 

Without  a  word  the  boys  turned  and  walked  away. 
Silas  waited.  When  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  they  did 
tiot  return  he  rolled  swiftly  down  the  street.  He  did 
not  stop  until  twelve  doleful  old  men  had  been  changed 
into  twelve  happj'  soldiers  who  were  rapturously  fussing 
over  .their  faded  uniforms  which  they  were  to  wear  on 
the  morrow. 

The  sun'  was  shining  brightly  in  a  rose-and-amber 
skj-  when  the  auto  and  its  laughing  load  thundered  over 
the  bridge  near  Grandfather 
Armstrong's  home,  but  now  the 
young  man  heard,  instead  of  the 
mournful  croaking  of  the  frogs, 
the  music  of  an  army  of  birds. 
^^'hite  lambs  were  at  play  in  the 
tender  green  of  the  meadows. 
Brooks  babbled  jo3-ously  over 
pebbly  bottoms.  AU  nature  was 
rejoicing  and  so  were  the  old 
men  who  were  enjoj'ing  their 
first  auto-ride.  They  told  in- 
spiring stories  as  they  wheeled 
along,  deeds  of  valor,  of  battles 
hard-fought  and  of  victories 
won,  and  the  boy  with  his  hand 
on  the  wheel  listened  and  en- 
jo3ed  himself  as  never  before. 

In  Springfield  the  boj'  saw 
Grandfather  the  center  of  an 
admiring  crowd.  Every  nerve  of 
the  old  man's  erect  body  vibrat- 
ing with  pride,  Silas  Armstrong 
led  the  procession  through  the 
crowded  streets.  Young  men 
and  old  cheered  as  the  veterans 
and  their  tattered  flag  passed  the 
stand  where  the  governor  'and 
mayor  stood  with  bared  heads. 
A  white-robed  girl  pinned  on 
Grandfather's  coat  a  long-de- 
laj'ed  "decoration"  which  the 
State  had  awarded  for  bravery. 

And  as  the  boy  realized  what 
the  aged  heroes  had  done  that  the 
people  might  enjoy  these  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  civilization, 
houses  and  lands  suddenly  faded 
into-  nothingness  when  compared 
with  the  fadeless  laurels  which 
these  heroes  had  earned. 

A  great  shout  suddenly  broke 
in  upon  his  dreaming.  Young 
Silas  saw  a  crowd  of  people  in 
front  of  the  grandstand.  The 
procession  halted,  then  a  little 
girl  was  held  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  by  her 
stood  a  silver-headed  old  man. 
There  was  a  "hip,  hip,  hurrah," 
and  a  second  look  told  the  boy 
that  they  were  cheering  for 
Grandfather. 

The  romantic  little  story  was  upon  every  lip  for  many 
a  dav  thereafter.  They  told  how  the  governor's  little 
daughter  had  suddenly  spied  her  father  and  had  dashed 
across  the  street,  right  under  the  feet  of  a  spirited  horse. 
Although  there  were  many  young  men  near.  Grand- 
father had  been  the  only  one  who  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  snatch  her  from  the  way  of  harm.  It  was  a 
most  eventful  day.  For  pure  happiness  young  Silas  was 
almost  too  nervous  to  sleep  that  night,  but  the  next  day, 
when  the  governor  and  his  staff  had  come  and  gone, 
leaving  a  substantial  reward  in  the  old  man's  hand,  he 
sought  his  grandfather  almost  reverently. 

"Even  the  boys,  and  they  were  a  little  miffed  because 
I  gave  them  the  go-by  yesterday,  are  talking  about  you, 
Gran'dad,"  he  said  shyly.  "They  came  up  and  congratu- 
lated me.    It  is  worth  something  to  be  a  hero. 

Grandfather  smiled  and  stroked  his  sword  com- 
placently. "If  you  hadn't  fought  and  won  your  battle 
of  self-sacrifice,  the  old  man  wouldn't  have  had  the 
chance  to  be  a  hero,"  he  said  softly.   ".\re  you  sorry?' 

Young  Silas  vigorously  shook  his  curly  head.  "I  m 
glad!"  he  declared.  "What  you  told  me  helped  me  to 
win  and  will  this  whole  world  through.  It's  a  great 
thing  to  remember  that  no  .Armstrong  ever  failed  in  bat- 
tle.   I'll  try  to  be  a  worthy  member  of  a  worthy  race." 


Better  Babies  on  the  F 
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By  Anna  Steese  Richardson 


BETTER  crops  +  better  live  stock  +  better  babies=: 
prosperity. 
There  you  have  it — the  new  slogan  at  agricul- 
tural fairs  the  country  over! 
County  and  state  fairs  are  responsible  for  the  friendly 
competition  which  has  raised  the  standard  of  grain  and 
live  stock.  They  have  educated  the  farmer  to  secure 
the  best  possible  returns  from  the  soil  and  from  animal- 
breeding.  And  now  the  fair  officials  are  going  to  prove 
that  even  greater  prosperity  for  the  farmer  can  be 
insured  by — Better  Babies  on  the  farm. 

For  a  generation  or  two  farmers  have  felt  that  their 
babies  were  not  exactly  toeing  the  mark.  There  they 
were,  living  the  outdoor  life,  breathing  the  finest  sort 
of  ozone,  drinking  the  richest  sort  of  milk  and  eating 
the  freshest  of  fresh  eggs,  but  not  turning  out  in  just 
the  way  a  self-respecting  farmer's  baby  should.  Some 
«f  them  actually  died  during  the  process  of  teething 
exactly  like  the  huddled  mites  of  the  city  tenements^ 
Others  grew  up  with  an  aversion  for  farm  life  or  they 
lacked  strength  to  perform  farm  work.  These  children 
found  their  way  to  the  cities,  leaving  their  parents  to 
the  mercy  of  hired  hands.  The  farms  which  they  should 
have  upbuilt  and  inherited  have  drifted  into  alien  own- 
■  ership. 

It  Begins  with  the  Mothers 

'  Just  such  conditions  started  the  cry  of  "Back  to  the 
soil."  Granges  began  to  study  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  farmer's  children  on  the  farm.  Armies  of  straw- 
bern-  and  corn  boys  and  of  tomato  girls  were  organized. 
.Agricultural  high  schools  were  established.  But  results 
were  not  all  that  had  been  anticipated.  Men  and  women 
began  to  realize  that  you  must  go  farther  back  than 
growing  boys  and  girls ;  to  babies ;  yes,  to  babies  yet 
unborn.  The  making  of  the  true  child  of  the  soil  must 
start  with  pre-natal  existence — with  the  mother ! 

This  idea  finally  took  definite  form  in  the  mind  of  a 
woman  who  had  borne  children  and  who  loved  both 
women  and  babies.  She  had  been  a  state  fair  worker 
for  years,  keeping  step  with  the  march  of  progress  m 
the  woman's  pavilion.  She  had  helped  to  award  prizes 
for  good  bread,  good  pieced  quilts,  good  painted 
plaques,  ^\'hen  child  welfare  was  brought  to  her  atten- 
tion, she  began  to  consider  the  importance  of  well-born, 
well-cared-for  children.  And  as  she  watched  the  women 
and  children  at  the  state  fair  where  she  acted  as  judge 
she  decided  that  light,  savory  bread,  intricate  quilting 
patterns,  gorgeously  painted  china,  yes,  even  grain,  hogs 
and  cattle,  would  not  spell  Prosperity  with  a  capital  P 
for  the  farmer  unless  his  children  were  sturdy  and 
strong,  to  take  up  the  work  when  he  was  ready  to  lay 
it  down. 

But  how  was  the  standard  of  baby  health  on  the 
farm  to  be  raised? 

Good  Cattle  —and  Poor  Babies 

If  crops,  horses,  cattle  and  chickens  could  thrive  on 
farms,  why  not  babies? 

Splendid  idea  !  She  would  discuss  the  question  with 
men  who  had  brought  grains  and  live  stock  up  to  the 
highest  possible  standard.  So  away  she  went  to  the 
live-stock  exhibit,  where  the  judges  and  farmers  hung 
.over  the  railings,  pointing  out  the  good  points  of  prize- 
winners— horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens.  What  sleek, 
well-fed,  carefully  tended  mares,  cows,  sows  and  hens 
these  farmers  had  on  display !  What  promising  colts, 
calves,  tiny  porkers  and  chicks  these  well-tended  animal 
mothers  had  borne ! 

The  woman  who  loved  babies  stopped  stock-still, 
-  sping.  The  answer  to  her  question  was  written  clearly 
all  over  that  live-stock  exhibit.  Care  in  breeding,  care 
of  the  mothers,  care  for  the  newly  born  animals,  the 
future  prize-winners,  but  little  or  no  care  for  the  babies 
who,  as  farmers  saw  them,  would  never  become  prize- 
winners, never  bring  a  dollar  into  the  family  exchequer. 
Millions  for  improved  methods  of  farming,  for  better 
live  stock,  but  not  one  cent  for  better  babies  ! 

So  why  not  a  contest  for  babies  with  cash  prizes  for 
the  winners  ? 

\\  hy  not  prove  that  babies  could  respond  to  care,  as 
well  as  colts,  calves  and  piggies?  Why  not  let  the 
farmer  show  that  he  could  raise  the  standard  of  future 
farmers  as  well  as  future  products  of  the  farm? 

This  woman  knew  the  keenness  of  the  farmer  to  catch 
an  idea,  the  quick  workings  of  his  practical  mind,  once 
open  to  conviction.  In  that  hour  the  idea  of  the  Better 
Babies  Contest  v/as  born.  The  next  year  the  first  state- 
fair  contest  was  held,  and  it  drove  its  lesson  straight 
home. 

The  First  Better  Babies  Contest 

Babies  from  both  farms  and  city  homes  were  entered. 
A  city  baby  won  first  prize.  The  standard  of  city  babies 
was  found  on  the  whole  to  be  higher  than  that  of 
country  babies.  Farmers  who  had  won  prize  after  prize 
for  grain,  horses  and  hogs  saw  their  own  children  dis- 
qualified by  judges,  physicians  who  know  a  healthy  baby 
when  they  see  it ! 

Can  you  imagine  how  those  farmers  felt? 

They  were  the  angriest  set  of  men  that  ever  surged 
out  of  the  state  fair-grounds.  And  every  one  of  them 
carried  a  paternal  chip  on  his  shoulder.  He'd  show 
those  city  fathers  what  was  what  the  next  year! 

One  of  them  did.  He  went  at  his  task  of  baby-culture 
in  a  most  thorough  way,  the  same  way  that  had  brought 
him  blue  ribbon  after  blue  ribbon  in  the  agricultural  and 
live-stock  exhibits.  He  took  wife  and  baby  to  the  best 
physician  in  the  state  capital.  He  studied  his  child's 
score-card  as  he  studied  the  pedigree  of  his  finest  stock. 
He  gave  his  child  as  careful  attention  as  for  }-ears  he 
had  beep  giving  his  crops  and  his  stock.  He  co-operated 
with_  his  wife  in  working  out  a  SA'stem  of  simple 
physical-culture  exercises  for  the  two-year-old  child. 
He  saw  that  it  was  fed  on  the  best  the  farm  afforded, 
instead  of  sending  the  best  to  mprVet. 

And  at  the  next  fair  that  verv  babv  took  first  honors 
in  the  Better  Babies  Contest — blue  ribbon,  cash  and  a 
splendid  score-card  which  was  printed  in  big  tA'pe  in  the 
daily  papers.    Talk  about  pro'd  farmers!    Here  was  a 


"one-year  crop"  that  was  a  record-breaker.  A  better 
baby,  a  "best"  bab}',  as  the  result  of  just  one  year's 
scientific  attention. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  Better  Babies  movement  is 
sweeping  the  agricultural  districts  and  the  state  fairs? 
Do  you  understand  why  the  "back-to-the-soil"  idea  is 
at  last  on  a  practical  working  basis?  There  won't  be 
any  need  of  city  folks  going  back  to  the  farms.  The 
farmers'  children  will  be  strong  enough,  keen  enough, 
earnest  enough,  to  hold  their  inheritance  against  all 
comers,  when  these  Better  Babies  lay  hand  on  the  plow 
and  the  reaper.  Better  Babies  mean  more  than  mere 
prosperity.  They  mean  an  aristocracy  for  farmers,  the 
aristocracy  of  good  blood,  strong  bodies,  clear  brains. 

Naturally  city  babies  are  not  barred  from  these  Better 
Babies  Contests,  for  the  average  state  fair  is  held  in  a 
state  capital  or  a  city  of  considerable  size,  making  the 
competition  between  city  and  rural  babies  extremely 
keen.  But  the  entire  idea  of  the  contest  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife  who  have  tested  in 
a  practical  way  all  the  modern  methods  of  raising 
standards  in  live  stock.  For,  after  all,  a  dimpled,  cooing 
baby  is  merely  a  wee  animal  and  will  respond  to  exactly 
the  same  methods  of  health-culture  that  turn  colts, 
calves  and  pigs  into  prize-winning  live  stock. 

How  to  Enter  the  Contests 

The  Better  Babies  Contests  are  announced  in  state 
fair  bulletins  and  premium-lists 'precisely  like  any  other 
fair  features. 

Parents  who  desire  to  enter  their  babies  send  for 
application  blanks.  These  are  found  to  contain  about 
twenty  questions  concerning  the  family  and  individual 
history  of  the  child  and  its  general  health.  If  the 
answers  filled  in  by  the  parents  prove  that  the  child  is 
qualified  to  enter,  the  committee  notifies  them  when 
and  where  the  child  is  to  be  presented  for  what  is  known 
as  the  elimination  contest,  which  is  held  several  weeks 
before  the  final  cbntest  on  the  state  fair-grounds. 
Elimination  contests  are  held  at  county-seats  where  ten 
or  more  children  are  gathered  together.  The  physical 
examinations  are  conducted  by  physicians  on  lines  laid 
down  and  standards  of  child  health  furnished  by  the 
state-fair  committee  on  Better  Babies  Contests.  Any 
child  passing  this  examination  successfully  is  eligible 
to  enter  the  final  contest  at  the  state  fair. 

These  score-cards  and  health  standards  for  babies . 
present  an  interesting  study  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife, 
as  they  parallel  the  tests  applied  to  blooded  animals 
entered  for  live-stock  prizes.  They  have  been  prepared 
by  physicians  and  psychologists  who  have  had  practical 
experience  with  contests  and  by  specialists  in  the  dis- 
eases of  children.  The  questions  cover  height,  weight, 
circumference  of  chest  and  abdomen,  symmetry,  quality 
of  skin  and  fat,  muscular  development,  condition  of 
scalp,  teeth  and  throat,  every  point  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  would-be  prize-winner  in  which  weakness  or  disease 
might  lurk. 

All  examinations,  both  elimination  and  final,  are  made 
on  scientific  lines,  and  with  all  possible  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  parents  and  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
child.  Best  results  are  secured  when  only  the  examining 
physician,  his  clerk  or  assistant,  the  mother  and  the 
baby  are  present.  The  babies  are  not  on  exhibition 
during  the  examinations,  but  generally  appear  before 
the  admiring  eyes  of  the  public  on  the  day  when  awards 
are  made.  This  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  Better 
Babies  Contest  pavilion,  the  woman's  pavilion  or  the 

After  the  final  contest,  score-cards  are  sent  to  parents, 
arena. 

and  generally  these  carry  suggestions  for  improving  the 
baby's  health  during  the  ensuing  year,  offering  hopes 
of  prize-winning  at  the  next  fair.  Examining  physicians 
have  been  most  enthusiastic  about  the  contests  and 
generous  in  their  advice  to  parents.  But  the  great  value 
of  the  contest  lies  in  the  opportunity  given  parents  to 
see  a  scientific,  honest  comparison  between  children  of 
the  same  age  and  to  all  purposes  the  same  environment 
and  opportunities  for  physical  development.  Here  may 
be  studied  the  elfects  of  different  methods  of  feeding, 
of  sleeping,  of  outdoor  life,  of  habits. 

While  the  contests  are  in  progress  during  state-fair 
week,  there  is  generally  held  on  the  grounds  a  child- 
welfare  exhibit,  arranged  by  some  organization  of 
progressive  women,  showing  modem  appliances  for 
sterilizing  milk  and  preparing  artificial  food ;  demon- 
strations of  comfortable  clothing  for  babies  and  sanitary 
toys;  lectures  on  the  conservation  of  child  life  and  gen- 
eral child-welfare,  sanitation,  hygiene  and  recreation. 
Every  influence  that  can  bring  the  children  of  the  farm 
up  to  the  very  highest  human  standard  is  discussed  in 
these  gatherings. 

You  Ought  to  See  Those  Babies  "at  the  Fairs! 

State  fair-grounds  on  the  day  of  Better  Babies  prize 
awards  present  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  healthy 
baby  is  generally  the  handsome  baby  and  the  good 


baby,  so  this  sort  of  exhibition  of  youngsters  far  sur- 
passes the  ordinary  "beauty  show."  It  appeals  to  many 
parents  who  would  not  enter  a  baby  in  the  beauty  show, 
and  It  brmgs  out  the  cream  of  rural  and  city  babies! 
There  is  nothing  more  inspiring  than  the  faces  of 
fathers  and  mothers  listening-  eagerly  to  speakers  on 
baby  health,  baby  hopes.  Here  is  a  topic  every  parent 
can  understand,  placed  on  a  basis  that  appeals  to  the 
father  as  sane  and  practical.  If  3-our  baby  is  plain,  it 
IS  forever  outclassed  in  beauty  shows,  but  in  Better 
Babies  Contests  there  is  always  the  next  year's  fair  to 
anticipate  and  work  for,  bringing  baby  up  to  the  health 
standard  by  means  of  simple,  hygienic  living. 

Louisiana  was  the  first  State  to  hold  a  Better  Babies 
Contest  at  a  state  fair.  This  was  in  1909,  when  the 
Louisiana  Congress  of  Mothers  opened  their  model 
home  on  the  state  fair-grounds  at  Shreyeport  for  the 
physical  examinations  and  awarding  of  prizes.  The 
judges  were  physicians,  registered  nurses  and  kinder- 
gartners.  The  contest  drew  parents  of  all  classes,  city 
and  rural,  and  was  repeated  the  next  year  with  great 
.J  success. 

Mrs.  Frank  De  Garmo,  who  had  worked  out  the  gen- 
eral plan  with  southern  physicians,  carried  her  idea  to 
the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  at  Denver  in  1910, 
and  the  idea  began  to  spread.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Watts  of 
Audubon,  Iowa,  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Iowa 
state-fair  officials,  and  the  contests  have  been  scien- 
tifically and  popularly  successful'at  Des  Moines  for  two 
years.  Preparations  for  a  much  larger  contest  are  now 
under  way  for  the  state  fair  of  1913. 

Fifteen  States  This  Year 

Far  out  in  Oregon,  O.  M.  Plummer,  secretary  of  the 
Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  and  an  active 
worker  for  state  fairs,  had  read  about  the  Louisiana  and 
Iowa  experiment,  and  he  interested  the  Oregon  state- 
fair  officials  in  the  movement.  The  1912  contest  brought 
out  hundreds  of  babies  and  convinced  physicians  and 
farmers  that  here  was  a  practical  way  to  raise  the 
standard  of  children  in  that  splendid  western  climate. 
Mr.  Plummer  went  to  Denver  in  January  of  this  year, 
saw  rnore  fine  results  of  the  contest  held  at  the  National 
\\  estern  Stock  Show,  and  returned  to  Oregon  a  Better 
Babies  enthusiast.  He  induced  the  state-fair  officials 
to  offer  bigger  prizes  for  the  1913  contest  at  Salem, 
Oregon,  and  to  provide  better  quarters  for  babies  and 
their  guardians.  The  board  voted  one  thousand  dollars 
for  this  year's  contest,  the  largest  sum  ever  set  aside 
for  the  work. 

Missouri  held  a  contest  at  the  state  fair  last  year  and 
will  hold  another  one  this  year.  Oklahoma  state-fair 
officials  have  co-operated  with  women's  organizations 
and  will  hold  their  first  Better  Babies  Contest  this  Sep- 
tember. Nebraska,  Montana,  Minnesota,  Washington 
and  Mississippi  fair  officials  have  definitely  decided  to 
hold  Better  Babies  Contests  this  year,  while  Idaho, 
Arizona,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Vermont  and 
North  Carolina  have  the  matter  under  advisement  and 
will  probably  have  contests  if  appropriations  can  be 
secured  and  the  women's  organizations  induced  to 
co-operate. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  Prize  Offers 

The  co-operation  of  women's  societies  like  the 
Mothers'  Congress,  federated  clubs  and  child-welfare 
associations  is  extremely  important,  not  only  because 
the  alhed  women  understand  organizing  a  movement  of 
this  sort  and  serving  on  committees,  but  also  because 
in  all  States  where  a  woman's  organization  works  with 
the  fair  association  and  contributes  one  hundred  dollars 
in  prize-money,  the  publishers  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  add  the  following  prize  ofTer ; 

A  prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  in  Gold  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  city  class,  and  another 
prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  to  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  the  rural  class.  Of  these  two  prize-winners  the 
one  with  the  highest  score  will  receive  a  handsome  gold 
medal  suitably  inscribed.  The  other  will  receive  a  silver 
medal.  Two  bronze  medals  will  also  be  awarded  :  one  to 
the  second  highest  city  baby,  and  the  other  to  the  second 
highest  rural  b.aby.  To  each  of  these  four  prize-winners  a 
handsome  certificate  appropriately  framed  will  be  presented. 
All  these  prizes  are  to  be  known  as  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion Better  Babies  Prizes. 

The  National  Western  Live-Stock  Show  held  in  Den- 
ver in  January  of  this  year  captured  the  first  of  the 
special  prizes,  two  rural  babies.  Hazel  Lucile  Cash  of 
Edgewater  and  Ralph  Gullett  of  Golden,  winning  one 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  each.  Hazel  Cash's  score  was 
97.85;  Ralph  Gullett's  was  96.70.  Both  were  splendid 
specimens  of  children  raised  in  the  open. 

Write  and  Find  Out 

Oklahoma  was  the  second  State  to  qualify  for  the 
special  Woman's  Home  Companion  prizes,  which  will 
Ije  awarded  in  the  Better  Babies  Contest  at  the  state 
fair  to  be  held  this  September.  Both  Oregon  and  Iowa 
women  are  organizing  to  raise  the  necessary  hundred 
dollars  and  thus  insure  the  Companion  prizes. 

The  Better  Babies  Editorial  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  has  also  prepared  some 
extremely  interesting  literature  for  free  distribution. 
This  outfit  includes  comprehensive  and  specific  instruc- 
tions for  organizing  and  holding  a  Better  Babies 
Contest,  score-cards,  forms  for  application  blanks, 
notification  cards,  history  cards,  suggestions  for  parents 
who  desire  to  prepare  their  children  for  contests  and, 
wall  charts  for  the  use  of  judges.  State-fair  officials! 
and  women's  organizations  now  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  holding  Better  Babies  Contests  can  secure  full 
information  concerning  prizes,  score-cards,  etc.,  by 
addressing  The  Better  Babies  Editor,  Vx'oMANy's  Home 
Companion,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

This  is  the  moment  to  organize  a  contest.  State-fair 
directors  are  preparing  the  Isulletins  and  premium-lists, 
and  there  is  just  time  to  start  a  movement  in  favor  of 
the  Better  Babies  Contest  in  your  State. 
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"LIKE  MAGIC" 
New  Food  Makes  Wonderful  Changes 


^^'hen  a  man  has  suffered  from  dys- 
pepsia so  many  years  that  he  can't  re- 
member when  he  had  a  natural  appetite, 
and  then  hits  on  a  way  out  of  trouble 
he  may  be  excused  for  saying  "it  acts 
like  magic." 

When  it  is  a  simple,  wholesome  food 
instead  of  any  one  of  a  large  number  of 
so  called  remedies  in  the  form  of  drugs, 
he  is  more  than  ever  likely  to  feel  as 
though  a  sort  of  miracle  has  been  per- 
formed. 

A  Chicago  man,  in  the  delight  of  re- 
stored digestion,  puts  it  in  this  way : 

"Like  magic,  fittingly  describes  the 
manner  in  which  Grape-Nuts  relieved 
me  of  poor  digestion,  coated  tongue  and 
loss  of  appetite,  of  many  years'  standing. 

"I  tried  about  every  medicine  that 
was  recommended  to  me,  without  relief. 
Then  I  tried  Grape-Nuts  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  friend.  By  the  time  I  had  fin- 
ished the  fourth  package,  my  stomach 
was  all  right,  and  for  the  past  two 
months  I  have  been  eating  with  a  relish 
anything  set  before  me.  That  is  some- 
thing I  had  been  unable  to  do  previously 
for  years. 

"I  am  stronger  than  ever  and  I  con- 
sider the  effects  of  Grape-Nuts  on  a  weak 
stomach  as  something  really  wonderful. 
It  builds  up  the  entire  body  as  well  as 
the  brain  and  nen  es."  Name  given  by 
the  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville."  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Make  More  Money 
Out  Of  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Don't  let  your  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables 
go  to  waste.  Can  them,  the  same  as  a  large 
canning  factory.  Small  investment,  bigprofits. 
Easy  to  build  up  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own.  on  the  farm  with  STAHL 

Canning  Outfits 

Made  in  all  sizes.  Prices 
?4.20up.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Over  100,000  in  use.  I  fur- 
nish everything  needed  to 
make  a  complete  canning 
factory  on  the  farm,  I 
will  send  you  my  great 
Canners  Book  Free.  De- 
scribes Canners  and  How 
Big  Profits  Are  Being 
Made.  Write  today.  Now, 

F.  S.  STAHL,     Boy  583         QUINCY.  ILL. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  fil^^^ST^ 


ere.  at- 
killsall  Uieft. 

Xeat.  clean,  ornament- 
si,  convenient,  cheap. 
Last!  all  season.  Hade 
of  metal,  can't  spillor 
tip  over:  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anrthing.  Guar- 
anteed effectiTe.  SoM 
by  deal«ri,or68ent  by 
express  prepaid  for  $1. 

HAROLD  SOMERS, 
150  DeEalb  Are^ 
Brooklyn.  ¥. 


Save  55  to  «23 

Factory  Prices— Frelfiht  Paid— One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  eret  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre- 
paid— stovecomesall  pol- 
{tihM.  rcarfy  I'l  .wt  up.     U»e  It  ooff  j«-ar— if 
Jim  aren't  Batisftcd  we  refund  your  tnuiicr. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Bie  Pr«e 

Pt'.vi*  make  ttipin  f •irl-haveri  aiifl  tplrud  nl  haVen 
— whj  tlicy  Iia»e  glTea  aatiBfat.*liou  for  1*3  ycart. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,     8  Oak  St.Troy 


Crocheted  Laces  for  Many  Uses 

With  Directions  by  Evaline  Holbrook 


THE  laces  illustrated  on  this  page 
are  not  offered  for  any  special  use, 
but  rather  to  supplj'  needlewomen 
with  pretty,  easilj"  made  patterns 
that  can  be  selected  for  various  purposes, 
and  may  be  coarse  or  fine,  as  the  worker 
chooses. 

A  Useful  Medallion  is  begun  with  seven 
chain  stitches  and  joined  in  a  ring. 

First  Round— Fifteen  single  crochet  in 
the  ring.   Join  last  stitch  to  first 

Second  Round — Chain  three  and  make 
two  double  crochet  in  each  stitch  of  pre- 
ceding round,  picking  up  on  the  back 
thread.    Join  the  round. 

Third  Round — One  single  crochet  each 
in  the  first  three  stitches,  again  picking  up 
on  the  back  thread.  Chain  five  and  catch 
in  the  last  single  crochet  made,  fo"-  a  picot. 
Repeat  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  round,  join,  and  fasten  off.  The 
wheels  shoul#  be  joined  as  desired,  on 
the  picots  of  the  edges. 

Pillow-Case  and  Towel  Lace — Use  No. 

60  or  No.  70  crochet-cotton,  and  begin 
with  twenty-one  chain  stitches. 

First  Row — Turn  and  make  one  double 
crochet  in  the  fourth  chain  from  the 
needle.  *Chain  two,  skip  two  chain  of 
foundation,  one  double  crochet  each  in 
the  next  four  stitches,  then  repeat  from  * 
to  the  end,  when  there  should  be  three 
clusters  of  four  double  crochet  each. 

Second  Row — Chain  twelve,  turn,  skip 
nine  chain,  one  double  crochet  in  each  of 
the  others  and  one  double  crochet  in  the 
first  double  crochet.  *chain  two,  one  dou- 
ble crochet  in  final  double  crochet  of  same 
cluster,  two  double  crochet  in  the  hole, 
one  double  crochet  in  next  double  crochet. 


«  » 


Pillow-Case  and  Towel  Lace 


Repeat  once  from  *,  chain  two,  one  double 
crochet  in  final  double  crochet  of  same 
cluster,  chain  two,  two  double  crochet. 

Third  Row — Turn,  chain  three,  one 
double  crochet  in  second  double  crochet, 
chain  two.  one  double  crochet  in  next 
double  crochet,  two  double  crochet  in 
hole,  one  double  crochet  in  first  stitch 
of  cluster,  chain  two,  one  double  crochet 
in  final  stitch  of  same  cluster,  two  double 
crochet  in  hole,  one  double  crochet  each 
in  next  four  double  crochet,  chain  two. 
one  double  crochet  in  each  double  crochet, 
two  double  crochet  in  final  hole,  one  dou- 
ble crochet  on  turning  chain. 

Fourth  Row — Chain  twelve,  turn,  skip 
nine  chain,  one  double  crochet  in  each  of 
the  others  and  in  each  of  the  next  seven 
double  crochet,  chain  two,  one  double  cro- 
chet in  each  double  crochet,  two  double 
crochet  in  the  hole,  one  double  crochet  in 
the  next  double  crochet,  chain  two,  one 
double  crochet  in  final  double  crochet  of 
same  cluster,  chain  two,  two  double  cro- 
chet in  the  end. 

Fifth  Row — Chain  three,  one  double 
crochet  in  second  double  crochet,  chain 
two,  one  double  crochet  in  next  double 
crochet,  two  double  crochet  in  hole,  eleven 
double  crochet  along  the  row,  chain  two, 
one  double  crochet  each  in  the  next  ten 


For 
That  Picnic 

to  ensure  complete  success 
take  along  a  case  of 


The  satisfying  beverage — in  field  or  forest; 
at  home  or  in  town.  As  pure  and  whole- 
some as  it  is  temptingly  good. 


Send 
for  Free 
Booklet 


Delicious — Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Dtoisnd  (be  Grnnine- 
RcfUAC  Subilltutcs. 

ei  A 


At 

Soda 
Fountains 
or  Carbon- 
ated in  bottles. 


double  crochet,  two  double  crochet  in 
hole,  one  double  crochet  on  turning  chain. 

Sixth  Row— Chain  twelve,  turn,  skip 
nine  chain,  one  double  crochet  in  each  of 
the  others  and  one  in  each  of  the  next  ten 
double  crochet  along  the  row,  chain  two, 
skip  two  double  crochet,  one  double  cro- 
chet in  the  next,  two  double  crochet  in 


*A  Useful  Medallion 

the  hole,  one  double  crochet  in  the  next 
double  crochet,  chain  two,  skip  two  double 
crochet,  ten  double  crochet  along  the  row, 
chain  two,  two  double  crochet  in  the  end. 

Seventh  Row — Chain  three,  one  double 
crochet  in  second  double  crochet,  chain 
two,  seven  double  crochet  along  the  row, 
chain  two.  skip  two  double  crochet,  one 
double  crochet  in  next,  two  double  crochet 
in  hole  and  one  in  next  double  crochet, 
chain  two,  skip  two  double  crochet  and 
make  a  cluster  as  before,  chain  two,  skip 
two  double  crochet,  ten  double  crochet 
along  the  row,  two  double  crochet  in  hole, 
one  double  crochet  on  turning  chain. 

Eighth  Row — Chain  thirteen,  turn,  skip 
ten  chain,  one  double  crochet  in  each  of 
the  others,  and  ten  double  crochet  worked 
along  the  double  crochet  of  preceding 
row,  chain  two,  skip  two  double  crochet, 
make  a  cluster  as  usual,  chain  four,  make 
one  treble  crochet  between  the  two  clus- 
ters of  preceding  row,  chain  four,  one 
double  crochet  in  the  final  stitch  of  second 
cluster,  two  double  crochet  in  the  hole, 
one  double  crochet  in  the  next  double 
crochet,  chain  two,  skip  two  double  cro- 
chet, four  double  crochet  along  the  row, 
chain  two.  two  double  crochet  in  the  end. 

Ninth  Row — Chain  three,  one  double 
crochet  in  the  second  double  crochet,  chain 
two,  one  double  crochet  in  next  double 
crochet,  chain  two,  make  a  cluster  as 
usual,  chain  four,  one  single  crochet  in 
the  chain  before  the  treble,  one  single 
crochet  in  the  treble,  one  single  crochet  in 
the  chain  after  the  treble  crochet.  Chain 
four,  make  a  cluster  after  the  next  cluster 
of  preceding  row,  chain  two,  skip  two 
double  crochet,  ten  double  crochet  along 
the  row.  three  double  crochet  in  hole,  one 
double  crochet  on  turning  chain. 

Tenth  Row — Turn,  chain  three,  skip  the 
first  double  crochet,  eleven  double  crochet 
along  the  row,  chain  two,  skip  two  double 
crochet,  make  a  cluster,  chain  four,  one 
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THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta.  Ga, 


Coronation  Braid  with  Irish  Lace 

double  crochet  m  final  chain,  one  single 
crochet  in  each  single  crochet,  one  single 
crochet  in  next  chain,  chain  four,  cluster 
after  cluster,  chain  two,  two  double  cro- 
chet in  end. 

Eleventh  Row — Chain  three,  one  double 
crochet  in  second  double  crochet,  chain 
two,  one  double  crochet  in  next  double 
crochet,  three  double  crochet  over  the 
chain,  chain  four,  one  single  crochet  each 
in  center  three  single  crochet,  chain  four, 
three  double  crochet  over  the  chain  and 
one  double  crochet  in  next  double  crochet, 
chain  two,  skip  two  double  crochet,  one 
double  crochet  in  next,  two  double  crochet 
in  hf)le.  eleven  double  crochet  to  end. 

Twelfth  Row — Chain  five,  skip  three 
double  crochet  of  preceding  row,  one  dou- 
ble crochet  in  each  double  crochet,  two 
double  crochet  in  hole,  one  double  crochet 
in  next  double  crochet,  -chain  two,  skip 
two  double  crochet,  make  a  cluster,  work- 
ing three  double  crochet  over  the  chain 
as  before,  chain  three,  one  treble  crochet 
in  the  center  single  crochet,  chain  three, 
three  double  crochet  over  the  chain  and 
one  in  the  next  double  crochet,  chain  two. 


skip  two  double  crochet,  make  a  cluster, 
chain  two,  two  double  crochet  in  the  end. 

Thirteenth  Row — Chain  three,  one  dou- 
ble crochet  in  the  second  double  crochet, 
chain  two,  seven  double  crochet  along  the 
row,  chain  two,  one  double  crochet  in  final 
double  crochet  of  cluster  and  tliree  double 
crochet  in  the  hole,  chain  two,  three  dou- 
ble crochet  in  the  next  hole,  one  double 
crochet  in  the  next  double  crochet,  chain 
two.  skip  two  double  crochet,  fourteen 
double  crochet  along  the  row. 

Fourteenth  Row — Chain  five,  skip  the 
first  three  double  crochet,  fourteen  double 
crochet  along  the  row,  chain  two  an4 
make  a  cluster,  chain  two,  skip  two  doub^ 
crochet,  ten  double  crochet,  chain  tw^ 
two  double  crochet  in  end. 

Fifteenth  Row — Chain  three,  one  doubl| 
crochet  in  second  double  crochet,  thirtee 
double  crochet  along  the  row,  chain  tw^ 
skip  two  double  crochet,  fourteen  doub^ 
crochet  along  the  row. 

Sixteenth  Row — Chain  five,  skip  thre 
double  crochet,  eleven  double  croche 
along  the  row,  make  a  hole,  ten  doublj 
crochet,  a  hole,  two  chain,  two  doublt 
crochet  at  end. 

Seventeenth  Row — Chain  three,  one 
double  crochet  in  second  double  crochet, 
chain  two,  make  a  cluster,  chain  two,  skip 
two  double  crochet,  seven  double  crochet 
along  the  row,  make  a  hole,  seven  double 
crochet  along  the  row. 

Eighteenth  Row — Chain  five,  skip  thre^ 
double  crochet,  four  double  crochet  along 
the  row,  chain  two.  four  double  croche£ 
chain  two,  four  double  crochet,  chain  twoj 
one  double  crochet,  chain  two,  two  doublti 
crochet  at  end.  Repeat  from  the  begin^ 
ning  of  first  row  for  length  needed. 

For  the  edge  rows  proceed  as  follows  j 

First  Row — Make  one  single  crochet  in 


Insertion  to  match  the  lace  at  the  left 

the  hole  at  the  edge  of  the  last  row  of 
the  point.  *Chain  six,  one  treble  croche^ 
in  the  stitch  in  which  final  stitch  of  the 
preceding  row  was  worked,  chain  sixj 
one  single  crochet  in  next  loop,  and  repeat 
from  *,  making  one  single  crochet  in  the 
end  of  the  center  row.  and  six  chain  on 
either  side  of  it.  Work  the.  second  side 
of  the  point  as  the  first  was  worked,  and 
between  the  points  chain  three. 

Second  Row — One  single  crochet  in  the 
center  of  each  loop,  six  chain  between 
Make  another  row  of  loops  in  this  manner 
with  two  chains  between  the  points. 

Fourth  Row — Eleven  single  crochet  in] 
each  loop  excepting  the  two-chain  loop 
between  the  points. 

Pillow-Case  and  Towel  Insertion — In| 

working  this  the  directions  for  the  lace] 
may  be  followed,  always  working  the! 
upper  half  of  the  row  and  reversing  forj 
the  second  half. 

Coronation  Braid  with  Irish  Lace — Us 

coronation  braid  in  the  finest  size  and  No.J 
60  crochet-cotton. 

First  Row — \\'ork  three  double  crocheti 
in  every  second  thin  space  of  the  braid,! 
and   between   the   clusters   chain  three.) 
Work  a  second  row  in  the  same  wayj 
making  the  clusters  over  the  spaces  ot 
the  braid  skipped  in  the  first  row. 

Second    Row    (worked   on   both  first! 
rows) — Make  a  cluster  of   four  double 
crochet  in  each  space,  one  chain  between.j 

For  the  top  of  the  lace  now  work 
third  row.  making  one  single  crocliet  ml 
each  double  crochet  of  preceding  row,  and! 
one  single  crochet  in  each  space  betweenj 
clusters.    There  fasten  off. 

For  the  bottom  of  the  lace  work  the 
third  row  as  follows  :  One  double  crochet 
in  every  second  stitch  of  the  second  rowjj 
and  one  chain  between  the  double  crochet. 

Fourth    Row — Two   single  crochet  in 
space  of  preceding  row. 

Fifth  Row — One  single  crochet  in  firs^ 
stitch,  *chain  seven,  catch  in  the  fifth 
chain  from  the  needle  for  a  picot,  chain 
eight  and  catch  for  a  picot,  chain  twoJ 
one  single  crochet  in  the  fifth  stitch  of^ 
preceding  row.    Repeat  from  *  to  the  endj 
of  the  row,  then  make  another  row  off 
these  loops,  catching  in  the  centers  of  the 
loops  of  preceding  row. 

Seventh  Row — One  single  crochet  in  thel 
center  of  each  loop  of  preceding  rowj 
seven  chain  between. 

Eighth  Row — Four  single  crochet  ml 
first  loop,  chain  five  and  catch  for  a  picotl 
in  the  last  single  crochet  made,  four  single! 
crochet  in  same  loop.  Work  in  this  wayJ 
in  each  loop  along  the  edge. 


Attractive  Clothes  for  the  Hot  Summer  Weather 

Simple  Designs  Specially  Suited  to  Wash  Fabrics 

Selected  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 
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No.  2286— Boy's  Plaited  Dress 
with  Bloomers 

I  to  4  years.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  2  years, 
three  and  one-eighth  yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material,  or  two  and  seven- 
eighths  yards  of  thirty-two-inch  mate- 
rial.   Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2285— Child's 
Tucked  Dress  in 
Two  Styles 

6  months  to  4  years.  Quantity 
of  xnatezia]  required  for  medium 
tOBc,  or  2  years,  two  and  three- 
ei^tlis  yards  of  twenty-sevett- 
inch  materia],  or  two  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  The 
price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2251— Misses'  Waist: 
Large  Armholes 
12  to  18  years.  Material  for  14 
years,  one  and  three-eighths  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with 
five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  contrast- 
ing materiaL    Pattern,   ten  cents 

No.  2252 — Misses'  Five- 
Gored  Tunic  Skirt 

12  to  18  years.  Material  for  14 
years,  two  J^rds  of  thirty-six-il*cll 
material,  with  one  and  one-half 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 
for     tunic.    Pattern,     ten  cents 


No.  2251 
No.  2252 


No.  2282- 


Closed 


-Collarless  Waist: 
at  Side 

32  to  46  bust.  Material  required  for  36-inch  bust, 
one  and  five-eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material, 
with  one  -  half  yard  of  silk  for  tie.  The  price 
of  this  collarless  waist  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2283— Three-Piece  Skirt:  Side  Qosing 

22  to  36  inch  waist.  Material  required  for  24-inch 
waist,  three  and  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.  Width  of  sldrt  in  24-inch  waist,  two  yards. 
The  price  of  this  three-piece  sirirt  pattern  is  ten  ceots 


"ROMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 
patterns  cannot  be  bought  in  stores, 
nor  purchased  through  agencies.  They 
may  only  be  ordered  from  our  three  pat- 
tern depots.  Be  sure  to  send  to  the  depot 
nearest  your  home :  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Farm  .^nd  Fireside.  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York;  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio;  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  1554  California  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado.    Price  of  Catalogue,  4  cents. 


No.  2285 


No.  2277 
No.  2276 


No.  1955 


No.  1955— Boy's  Panel  Dress 
with  Knickerbockers 

I  to  4  years.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  2  years, 
four  and  one-fourth  yards  of  twenty- 
four-inch  material,  or  two  and  three- 
fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  mate- 
rial.   Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2277 — Misses'  Kimono 

Waist  with  Square  Yoke 
14  to  18  years.  Material  required 
for  16  years,  one  and  one-half  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with 
three  fourths  of  a  jrard  of  sarin. 
Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2278— Misses*  Skirt 
^  with  Flounce 

14  to  18  years.  Material  for  16 
years,  two  and  seven-eighths  yards 
of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or 
three  and  one-half  yards  of  thirty- 
MX-inch.    This  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1886— Double-Breasted  Norfolk 
Waist 

32  to  40  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  four  and 
one-half  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or  three 
and  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 
The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2 1 79 — Adaptable  Five-Gored  Skirt 

22  to  54  inch  waist.  Length  of  skirt,  41  inches. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  26-inch  waist,  three 
and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 
The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  2282 
No.  2283 


No.  2286 


"T^HIS  page  illustrates  a  number  of  at- 
tractive  designs  for  the  different 
members  of  the  family.  No.  2251  and 
No.  2252  is  for  the  young  girl  and  is 
especially  attractive  developed  in  striped 
and  plain  materials.  The  other  young 
girl's  dress  may  be  made  of  silk  mull, 
cotton  voile  or  any  of  the  sheer  batistes. 
The  children's  dresses  may  be  of  ging- 
ham, galatea,  chambray  or  fine  lawn, 
while  the  two  costumes  for  women  are 
suitable  for  any  of  the  wash  fabrics. 


Copiyright,  1913,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  24,  1913 


A   De  coration  Day  Dinner 

By  Elizabeth  L.  Gilbert 


THERE  is  no  "farm  dinner"  better 
suited  to  being  made  into  a  com- 
pany affair  than  that  of  Decoration 
Day.  The  whole  outdoor  world 
furnishes  its  color-scheme,  and  flowers 
can  be  used  lavishly,  without  that  haunting 
fear  of  expense  that  comes  to  the  city 
woman  of  limited  income. 

A  table  with  a  large  shallow  glass  dish 
filled  with  violets,  peach  and  cherry  blos- 
soms for  the  centerpiece,  and  with  a  tiny 
'"individual"  bunch  of  these  blossoms  at 
each  place,  certainly  is  symbolic  of  the 
red,  white  and  blue  of  this  day  of  memo- 
ries. The  menu  can  easily  be  worked  out 
in  red  and  white,  and  the  following  will  be 
found  verj-  satisfactory.  If  the  chicken, 
cakes  and  gelatin  are  prepared  in  the 
morning  this  can  be  served  in  the  evening 
without  verj'  much  effort,  and  without  any 
great  pile  of  cooking-things  to  wash. 

(1) 

Tomato  Soup  '    Whipped  Cream 
Stuffed  Crackers 
(2) 

Pressed  Chicken       Potato  Puffs 
Creamed  Cauliflower  Kidney  Beans 

Buttered  Rolls         Currant  Jelly 
Coffee 
(3) 

Beet  and  Cottage  Cheese  Salad 

Nut  Wafers  (or  Sandwiches) 
(4) 

Red  Gelatin    Snowball  Cakes 
Pink  and  ^^'hite  Mints 

By  including  the  salad  with  the  meat 
course,  a  three-course  dinner  may  be 
served.  In  that  case  omit  the  nut  sand- 
wiches served  with  the  salad. 


Make  the  soup  after  the  recipe  found  in 
"Farm  Company  Dinners"  (March  1st 
Farm  and  Fireside).  Just  before  serving 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  slightly  salted 
whipped  cream  to  each  cup  or  plate. 

The  crackers  are  prepared  by  using 
various  sandwich  fillings  between  recep- 
tion flakes  or  square  crackers.  For  this 
dinner  serve  tomato  and  pimento  fillings. 


Beet  Salad 


Make  a  stiff  boiled  salad-dressing;  chop 
just  enough  pimento  and  tomato  into  it  to 
make  it  red;  spread  lightly  on  hot  wafers, 
and  serve  at  once. 

The  chicken  is  nicest  if  molded  in  a 
square  mold  which  had  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  egg  in  the  bottom.  Turn  this  out 
on  lettuce-leaves,  and  slice  at  the  table. 

If  cauliflower  is  not  obtainable  use  a 
very  white  cabbage  instead.  Soak  either 
vegetable  in  salted  water  one  hour.  Par- 
boil in  salted  water  till  tender.  Drain. 
Pour  over  it  a  white  sauce  made  of  one 
cupful  of  cream,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Beat  this  smooth  before  adding.  Let  all 
boil  up  together  a  few  minutes. 

If  dry  beans  are  used  soak  overnight, 


and  cook  slowly  to  make  them  keep  their 
shape.  Add  only  salt  and  butter  for 
seasoning.  The  red  of  these  beans  con- 
trasts well  with  the  white  cauliflower. 

Nut  Wafers — Thin  triangles  of  buttered 
brown  bread  with  English  walnut-meats 
between. 


Beet  Salad — This  is  better  with 
fresh  tomatoes,  but  pickled  beets  can 
be  used  very  well.  Place  slices  of 
either  vegetable  on  crisp  lettuce- 
leaves.  Make  your  cottage  cheese 
into  balls,  pile  them  on  the  red  vege- 
table, and  surround  with  salad  dress- 
ing. This  may  have,  if  one  wishes, 
enough  whipped  cream  in  it  to  be 
almost  white,  and  to  stand  up  in 
puffs.  Nuts  may  be  chopped  and  added. 


Add  four  stiffly  beaten  egg-whites  and  one 
teaspoon  ful  of  lemon  extract.  Beat. 
Bake  in  gem-pans,  in  a  hot  oven.  Ice 
them  with  boiled  icing,  and  roll  them  in 
cocoanut. 

Boiled  Salad -Dressing — One  tablespoon- 
ful of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  mustard.     Mix  to- 
gether, and  beat  smooth  with  a  little  swe 
milk.   Add  one  beaten  egg  and  one-fourt 
cupful  of  creamy  milk.     Have  one-hal 
cupful  of  good  vinegar  boiling-hot;  pou 
the  other  ingredients  in,  and  cook  unti 
it  is  smooth  and  thick  like  custard;  ad 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  beat  har 
Have  very  cold  at  serving-time,  and  ad 
one-half  cupful  of  whipped  cream.  For 
sweet  salad  add  more  sugar. 


Potato  Puffs  (a  good  use  for  ol 
potatoes) — Prepare    plain  mashe 
potatoes,  adding  an  egg  to  each  pin 
and  beating  till  they  are  very  ligh 
Butter  a  baking-dish,  pile  the  pota 
toes  in  it  in  rough  mounds,  and  bak 
in  a  hot  oven  ten  minutes,  or  until 
delicate  brown.    The  potatoes  must 
be  served  in  the  baking-dish,  and  if 
a  blue  and  white  one  is  selected,  i 
will  add  to  the  red,  white  and  blu 
color-scheme  of  the  dinner. 


Potato  Pufts 

Snowball  Cakes — Cream  one  and  one- 
third  cupfuls  of  sugar  with  one-half  cup- 
ful of  soft  butter.  Add  one-half  cupful 
of  sweet  milk.    Sift  two  cupfuls  of  flour 

and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder  pint  of  chopped  (and  drained)  pineappl 
four  times.    Beat  into  the  liquid  mixture,   or  bananas.    Serve  in  tall  glass  dishes 


Red  Gelatin — Use  one  envelope  of  an 
good  gelatin,  the  juice  of  four  lemons 
one  large  cupful  of  sugar  and  two  pint" 
of  canned  cherry  or  strawberry  juice. 
Just  as  this  begins  to  harden  add  on 


A  Page  for  Sunday  Reading 

With   a   Discussion   of   the   Sunday   School  Lessons 


Joseph  and  Benjamin 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  May  25th:  Gen. 
43,  18-19,  23-34.    Read  Chapter  43. 

Golden  Text :  He  that  loveth  his  brother 
abideth  in  the  light. — I.  John  2,  10. 

The  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  country-life  book. 
Let  us  interpret  it  accordingly.  We  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  of  facts. 

ALTHOUGH  Joseph  married  into  the 
/\    family    of    the    idolatrous  high 
/""^  priest  of  Egj^pt,  becoming  thereby 
-^adopted   into  the  top-notch  aris- 
tocracy of  the  nation,  he  never  let  the 
religion  or  position  of  his  wife's  people 
wean  him  away  from  the  worship  of  the 
true  God. 

No  wife,  no  position,  power,  influence 
or  politics  can  beat  a  red-blooded  man  out 
of  his  religion.  Joseph  was  also  proud  of 
his  Hebrew  blood,  and  kept  the  traditions 
and  his  heirship  to  the  promises.  He 
proved  his  rightful  pride  by  making  the 
name  greater.  If  Joseph  was  so  loyal  to 
his  religion  and  to  his  family  blood,  why 
didn't  he  during  his  twenty  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  mostly  prosperous,  go  up 
to  Canaan  to  visit  his  aged  father,  Jacob, 
and  his  brothers?  It  was  only  three  hun- 
dred miles  away.    He  never  even  wrote. 

This  is  the  answer:  If  Joseph  made 
himself  known  to  his  family  Jacob  would 
find  out  the  rascality  of  the  ten  brothers 
in  regard  to  Joseph  and  so  plunge  the 
father  into  abject  sorrow  and  distrust 
against  his  ten  sons  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Joseph  loved  his  father  too  well  to 
cause  him  this  old-age  miserv,  and  so 
was  content  to  bide  his  time — God's  time. 
Meanwhile  his  brother  Simeon,  the  self- 
willed,  cruel  one,  was  a  hostage  in  prison 
awaitin)^  the  return  of  the  brothers  with 
Bcnjamm.  Joseph  felt  that  prison  dis- 
cipline would  do  him  good.  His  seemingly 
rough  treatment  of  his  brethren  was  in 
order  to  try  them  out  and  to  see  Benja- 
min, his  only  full  brother,  without  reveal- 
ing his  identity  at  present.  But  Jacob 
positively  refu.sed  to  let  Benjamin  go 
down  to  Eg>'pt  for  fear  of  his  safety, 
although  faithful  Reuben  pledged  his  two 
sons  as  surety  of  a  safe  journev.  But 
when  they  were  close  pressed  for  food 
Jacob  told  them  to  go  to  Egypt  for  grain. 
The  sons  insisted  it  was  worse  than  use- 
to  Ro  unless  Benjamin  went  also. 
And  only  after  much  persuasion  and  sev- 
eral more  weeks  of  time,  Judah  becoming 
additional  surety,  that  Jacob,  bowed  with 
grief,  finally  consented. 

When  Joseph  saw  that  Benjamin  was 
with  them  he  gave  orders  for  a  feast  to 
be  prepared,  commanding  the  Hebrews  to 


be  present.  The  brethren  were  terrified 
lest  some  trap  was  being  laid  for  them 
and  began  hurriedly  to  explain  to  the 
steward  about  the  money  which  they  had 
found  in  their  full  sacks  after  the  pre- 
vious trip,  that  they  had  brought  it  back 
and  also  enough  more  for  another  supply 
of  grain.  But  the  steward  calmed  their 
fears  in  the  name  of  their  God,  assuring 
them  concerning  the  money,  released 
Simeon  unto  them  and  provided  all  things 
necessary  for  their  comfort.  When  Joseph 
came  the  brethren  bowed  themselves  down 
before  him  and  gave  their  presents.  Jo- 
seph's first  question,  "Is  your  father  well?" 
shows  his  chief  concern.  His  second 
question,  when  he  had  looked  upon  Benja- 
min, "Is  this  your  youngest  brother?" 
shows  his  next  concern.  Joseph  tenderly 
blessed  Benjamin,  saying,  "God  be  gra- 
cious unto  thee,  my  son,"  and  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  but  quickly  went  out  and  wept. 

After  washing  his  face  he  came  back 
for  the  feast.  Joseph  had  his  servants 
supply  his  brethren  with  an  abundance  of 
everything  in  sight,  but  to  Benjamin,  as 
the  guest  of  honor,  was  given  a  fivefold 
portion. 

It  was  the  greatest  feast  of  their  lives, 
and  they  left  the  gorgeous  dining-hall 
vowing  that  their  host  was  the  finest  fel- 
low they  had  ever  met. 

Joseph  Tests  His  Brethren 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  June  1st:  Gen 
44.  4-17.    Read  Chapter  44. 

Golden  Text :  Confess  your  faults  one  to 
another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye 
may  be  healed. — James  5,  16. 

Joseph  was  wise  when  he  had  before 
treated  his  brothers  roughly,  for  he 
wanted  to  make  them  think  deeply  aSout 
their  great  wrong  to  him  twenty  years 
ago  and  to"  repent  and  bring  out  their 
brotherly  regard  for  each  other.  Now  he 
puts  them  to  the  greatest  test  of  all  when 
he  gives  orders  to  secretly  put  back  all 
their  monev  into  ,thejr  grain-sacks,  and 
plots  to  make  Benjamin  appear  as  a  most 
ungrateful  thief  by  having  his  own  mag- 
nificent silver  cup  placed  in  Beniamin's 
sack.  ^  Thev  started  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning  after  the  luxurious  feast,  filled 
with  great  relief  and  happiness  at  their 
splendid  reception;  and  now  they  were 
well  on  their  journey  home  with  Benjamin 
safe  in  their  midst? 

Their  lightheartedness  was  soon  fumed 
to  the  deepest  gloom,  for  before  they  had 
gone  far  the  messenger  from  the  great 
Eg)-ptian  overtook  them  and  charged  them 
^v^th  having  stolen  his  master's  precious 
silver  cup!    They  were  all  instantaneous 


and  loud  in  their  expressions  of  innocence, 
and,  positive  in  that  belief,  they  proposed 
to  have  the  one  killed  with  whom  the  cup 
was  found,  and  the  rest  of  them  would 
become  slaves.  "No,"  said  the  messenger; 
"I'll  take  the  one  with  whom  it  is  found 
back  with  me  and  let  the  rest  go."  Imme- 
diately the  search  began,  from  the  eldest 
down  to  the  youngest ;  when,  lo,  the  miss- 
ing cup  was  in  Benjamin's  sack!  They 
were  all  stricken  dumb  vv-ith  astonishment 
and  soul-grief,  and  rent  their  clothes  at 
the  neck  in  token  of  utter  despair. 

Instead  of  continuing  on  home  without 
Benjamin,  every  brother  acted  as  a  unit 
and  went  back  dejectedly  to  see  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  Benjamin  and  to  stand 
by  him  to  the  last.  The  only  reason  that 
Joseph  carried  out  this  plot  against  Benja- 
min and  the  other  brothers  was  to  severely 
test  them  to  see  if  they  had  truly  repented 
into  new  and  better  characters. 

They  stood  the  test  like  men  and  like 
brothers.  They  were  ready  even  for 
bondage  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their 
youngest  brother.  On  the  way  back 
Judah's  mind  was  busy  with  the  plea  for 
the  defense.  Joseph  sternly  charged  them 
with  rank  ungratefulness ;  Judah  humbly 
but  valiantly  stepped  forward  and  step  by 
step  delivered  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  dignified  and  effective  pleading  ever 
recorded  in  any  language  in  any  time. 


A  Young  Child's  Peril 

By  Eliot  White 

TT  ALL  happened  so  quickly  and  entirely 
without  warning!  The  surprise  and 
terror  at  the  little  boy's  danger  are 
scarcely  lessened  by  the  passing  years,  and 
his  mother  and  I  will  probably  hear  as 
long  as  we  live  his  strangely  thrilling 
cries  for  help,  and  feel  afresh  that  tor- 
ment of  suspense  till  we  could  reach  him. 

It  was  one  evening  during  his  third 
year,  when  he  had  been  put  to  bed  and 
the  blinds  shut  in  his  room,  and  we  had 
sat  down  to  supper  only  a  few  feet  on 
the  other  side  of  his  closed  door. 

Suddenly  we  stopped  eating  in  bewilder- 
ment and  dread  at  hearing  a  very  peculiar 
frightened  wailing,  repeated  over  and 
over.  As  the  dining-room  windows  were 
open  and  the  sound  came  mostly  through 
them,  we  thought  some  child  must  be  in 
great  fear  out  in  the  field  bordering  that 
side  of  the  house.  A  repulsive  picture 
flashed  into  my  brain  of  a  little  one  call- 
ing in  horror  for  help,  but  unable  to  stir 
at  the  approach  of  some  grinning^  monkey 
or  other  malicious  beast.  But  neither  my 
wife  nor  T  recognized  in  the  sound  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  our  own  child's 


voice  that  we  thought  we  knew  so  well! 

It  was  like  the  effort  to  grasp  a  bafflin 
situation  in  a  nightmare.  The  mind  an 
limbs  felt  benumbed.  Then,  at  the  sam 
instant,  out  of  some  abruptly  unlocke 
chamber  ©f  consciousness  our  realizatio 
flashed  from  eyes  to  eyes,  and  leaping  t 
our  feet  we  gasped,  "It's  Maurice!" 

Flinging  open  the  door  to  his  room,  w 
rushed  in.  Empty !  His  bed  was  rumple 
from  the  active  little  form,  but  was  vacan 
and  white  as  some  terrible  field  of  sno" 
from  which  all  life  has  been  banished  for 
ever. 

One  of  the  blinds  was  open,  and  glanc 
ing  in  its  direction  I  saw  the  child's  hand 
gripping  the  inner  edge  of  the  window 
sill  and  his  arms  passing  over  outside! 
That  was  all  that  was  visible,  but  it  was 
enough.    The  window  was  fifteen  fee' 
above  an  asphalt  walk  and  a  sharp  cella 
ledge.     His   crying  rang  more  frantic. 
Would  his  baby  strength  last  till  I  could 
reach  him?   Yes,  the  plucky  fingers  do  no' 
weaken  yet.    And  who  shall  tell  in  word 
the  rapture  of  grasping  those  plump  arm 
after  such  torment  of  anxiety  and  drawin 
the  dangling  little  form  in  its  flutterin 
"nightie"  safely  into  the  room  again? 

He  was  too  much  dazed  and  terrific 
to  give  any  clear  account  of  his  plight, 
but  apparently  he  had  lowered  himself 
over  the  sill,  expecting  to  draw  himsel 
back  as  easily,  but  finding  this  impossible 
had  had  the  nerve  to  cling  fast  and 
scream. 

A  child's  peril!  What  a  vivid  illustra- 
tion of  that,  everywhere,  and  for  all  chil- 
dren, has  been  furnished  by  us  by  ou 
own  boy's  providential  escape  from  deat 
or  crippling!  I  have  told  of  it _  here 
plainly  and  without  exaggeration,  in  the 
hope  of  moving  some  who  read  of  it  to 
share  with  us  the  more  intense  realization 
of  all  danger  for  somebody's  darlings. 

Peril  unavoidable,  of  course,  there  is. 
but  there  is  much  also  that  can  and  must 
be  removed.  Ah.  grievous  is  its  weight 
about  the  neck  of  our  whole  nation,  heav- 
as  that  millstone  of  which  Christ,  the  ten- 
derest  Lover  of  little  children,  spoke  in 
warning  of  offenses  against  "the  least  of 
these." 

The  diseases  and  weaknesses  springinpf 
from  undeserved  poverty,  malnutrition 
(the  "easier  word"  for  starvation),  the 
perils  of  congested  and  unclean  housinf? 
and  crowded  streets,  neglect,  evil  compan- 
ionship and  example,  the  wickedness  of 
labor  imposed  by  cruel  greed  upon  bodies 
scarce  out  of  babvhood — these  and,  alas  I 
other  forms  of  Satan's  own  temptations 
and  hateful  devices  against  our  country's 
children,  everywhere,  we  must  fight. 
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A   Page   for  Boys 
and  Girls 

By   Cousin  Sally 


The  Prize  Garden 

By  Emily  Rose  Burt 

THERE  was  a  big  notice  on  the 
blackboard  in  the  fifth-grade  room. 
It  said :  "The  school  gardens  will 
be  inspected  May  29th.  For  the 
best  kept  garden  a  prize  of  two  dollars 
will  be  awarded." 

There  were  two  fifth-graders  who  had 
particularly  nice  gardens.  Dorothy  Bas- 
sett's  was  as  neat  as  a  garden  could  pos- 
sibly be.  There  were  straight  little  rows 
of  plants,  a  clump  of  striped  ribbon-grass 
in  each  corner,  a  trellis  with  a  tiny  rose- 
vine  along  one  side,  and  not  a  weed  any- 
where at  all  to  b€  seen.  All  around  the 
edge  there  were  white  clam-shells,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  as  clean  as  Dorothy 
Bassett  could  scrub  it  with  the  strength  of 
her  earnest  little  hands. 

The  other  ver\'  nice  garden  belonged  to 
Hayden  Perkins.  It  was  a  vegetable- 
garden  and  had  an  even  row  of  radishes, 
another  even  row  of  fresh  green  lettuce, 
four  thrifty  tomato-plants  tied  carefully 
to  smooth  stakes,  several  hills  of  string- 
beans  and  a  small  but  vigorous  pea-vine. 
No  weeds,  no  stones,  no  dead  leaves, 
marred  the  trim  effect,  and  around  the 
edge  Hayden  Perkins  had  built  a  trig  little 
fence  of  sticks. 

Now,  both  Dorothy  Bassett  and  Hayden 
Perkins  wished  two  dollars  very  much  at 
just  this  time;  Dorothy  for  certain  pink- 
flowered  hair-ribbons  and  sash  to  wear 
Decoration  Day,  Hayden  for  a  new  kind 
of  speedometer  to  put  oti  his  bicycle. 

It  was  agreed  throughout  the  fifth  grade 
that  either  Dorothy  Bassett  or  Hayden 
Perkins  would  get  the  prize. 

"I  wish  somethin'  would  happen  to  Hay- 
den's  garden,"  said  Dorothy  spitefully  to 
herself.  "If  a  cow  would  step  on  it  I 
wouldn't  care  a  bit." 

Strange  to  say,  Hayden  was  having  the 
same  kind  of  naughty  thoughts. 

"I  wish  the  Griswolds'  chickens  would 
scratch  Dorothy  Bassett's  garden  all  to 
pieces  some  night,"  he  muttered. 

Of  course  neither  of  them  really  meant 
to  do  anything  at  first,  but  as  the  days 
slipped  b}',  the  bad  little  thoughts  kept 
coming  back  to  each  of  them. 

The  evening  before  the  twenty-ninth, 
Dorothy  stole  out  after  supper  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  school  gardens  with  her 
pet  rabbit.  Pinky.  Pinky  simply  loved  to 
nibble  young  lettuce. 

At  about  the  same  time  Hayden  strolled 
down  toward  school  with  his  dog  Tige 
at  his  heels.  Tige  particularly  enjoyed 
rooting  for  bones  in  flower-beds. 

But  when  Dorothy  had  reached  Hay- 
den's  garden  and  stood  looking  at  the 
beautiful  even  rows  and  the  careful  bean- 
hills  and  the  fresh  lettuce  she  could  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  put  down  Pinky  in 
the  midst  of  it. 

"It's  too  mean ;  I  won't  do  it,"  she  de- 
clared stoutly,  and  was  turning  to  go 
when  across  the  garden  she  spied  Hayden 
slowly  retreating  with  his  dog. 


For  Hayden,  too,  at  sight  of  the  pretty 
little  rose-bush  and  the  straight  little  rows 
of  tender  plants  growing  into  flowers,  had 
not  had  the  hardness  of  heart  to  turn  Tige 
into  it. 

They  met  at  the  gate  going  out  and 
grinned  shyly  at  each  other. 

"Your  garden's  looking  fine,"  said  Hay- 
den. 

"So's  yours,"  said  Dorothy. 

And  they  each  understood. 

The  best  part  of  it  was  that  the  next 
day  the  following  notice  appeared  on  the 
blackboard : 

"As  two  of  the  school  gardens  were 
equally  well-kept,  two  prizes  have  been 
awarded,  one  to  each  of  the  owners, 
Dorothy  Bassett  and  Hayden  Perkins." 


Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

£)EAR  COUSINS— May  is  the  month  in 
which  you  can  most  plainly  show  your 
reverence  for  the  brave  men  who  no 
longer  are  living.  It  is  the  month  when 
Grandfather  is  most  likely  to  tell  you 
stories  about  when  he  was  a  soldier  dur- 
ing the  great  war,  and  when  Mother  and 
Father  will  tell  you  of  the  boys  in  khaki 
who  went  to  war  as  bravely  as  did  their 
fathers  who  wore  the  blue  and  gray. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  one  coun- 
try. But  there  was  a  time  when  the 
United  States  seemed  two  countries,  and 
the  Confederate  flag  waved  over  the  brave 
men  of  the  South  instead  of  the  flag  of 
our  country.    To-day,  one  flag,  the  glori- 


ous red,  white  and  blue,  is  loved  by  every- 
one in  every  part  of  the  North  and  South, 
the  East  and  West,  for  brotherly  love 
has  taken  the  place  of  misunderstanding. 

The  southern  laddie  places  flowers  upon 
the  grave  of  the  soldier  of  the  North  who 
lies  in  the  South ;  the  northern  lassie  strews 
flowers  upon  the  resting-place  of  the 
southern  soldier  who  rests  in  the  North. 

Great  ships  go  out  into  the  oceans,  and 
their  sailors  scatter  flowers  upon  the 
waves  in  memory  of  the  brave  dead  who 
sleep  beneath,  while  many  people  go  upon 
the  bridges  all  over  our  land  and  shower 
flowers  into  the  river's  depths  in  memory 
of  the  dead  of  all  our  wars. 

So  you  see,  dear  cousins,  that  while  the 
thirtieth  of  May  was  instituted  for  and 
will  always  chiefly  belong  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  served  in  the  war  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  it  is  meant  to 
honor  all  who  fought  for  the  country,  no 
matter  in  what  war. 

As  you  gather  the  May  flowers  and 
practise  patriotic  songs  let  your  mind  be 
filled  with  love  for  every  man  who  fought 
for  what  he  believed  was  the  right.  Be 
like  Lincoln,  who  loved  all,  and  like  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  who  was  so  like  Lincoln  in 
broadness  of  mind  and  in  the  tenderness 
which  means  real  braverj'. 

Above  all,  as  you  march  behind  those 
who  fought  your  country's  battles,  make 
up  your  mind  that  you  will  always  uphold 
your  country's  honor  and  become  exactly 
what  it  needs — good  men  and  women. 

Lovingly,  Cousin  Sally. 


Letter  from  a  Cousin 

r\EAR  COUSIN  SALLY— It  has  been  a 
year  and  a  half  since  I  joined  the 
Cousin  Sally  Club,  and  I  like  it  better 
every  day.  We  have  moved  back  to  Chi- 
cago from  the  South,  and  I  am  almost  the 
happiest  girl  there  is.  I  liked  to  go  bath- 
ing in  Tampa  Bay,  and  it  was  easy  to 
swim  in  the  salt  water.  This  summer  I 
am  going  bathing  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  I 
am  going  to  visit  the  Zoo  in  Lincoln  Park. 
Your  cousin,  Dokothy  D.  Woodcox. 


Ask  Your  Friends  These 
Riddles 

1.  A  family  consisted  of  1  grandfather, 
2  fathers,  2  mothers,  4  children,  3  grand- 
children, 1  brother,  2  sisters,  2  sons,  2 
daughters,  2  husbands,  2  wives,  I  father- 
in-lav,',  1  mother-in-law  and  1  daughter- 
in-law.  Yet  there  were  but  7  persons  in 
all.  Of  what  seven  persons  did  that  fam- 
ily consist? 

Answer :  The  family  consisted  of  an 
old  man  and  his  wife,  the  old  man's  son 
with  his  wife  and  their  three  children: 
two  girls  and  a  boy. 

4.    Can  you  prove  that  a  cat  has  9  lives? 

Answer:  One  cat  has  1  life.  No  cat 
has  8  lives.  One  cat  has  one  more  life 
than  no  cat.     So  one  cat  has  9  lives. 


The  Stock  Exchange  from  Within,  by 
William  C.  Van  Antwerp,  fully  an- 
swers the  questions,  "Of  what  use  is 
the  exchange?"  and  "What  can  it  accom- 
plish?" by  giving  facts  concerning  uses 
and  abuses  of  speculation,  publicity  in  ex- 
change affairs,  the  day  on  'change,  etc. 
Illustrated.  459  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York. 

The  Young  Farmer:  Some  Things  He 
Should  Know,  by  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  is  a 
practical  book  dealing  with  the  solution 
of  farm  problems  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  author.  280  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $1.50.  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York  City. 

Horses  and  Practical  Horsekeeping  by 

Frank  Townend  Barton,  tells  of  the  his- 
tory, breeds,  habits,  diseases  and  care  of 
horses.  643  pages.  Price,  $3.50  net  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 

First  Principles  of  Feeding  Farm  Ani- 
mals, by  Charles  William  Burkett,  inter- 
prets the  principles  of  scientific  feeding 
for  largest  returns,  in  terms  equally  useful 
to  student,  stockman  and  farmer.    It  is 


well  illustrated  and  has  a  valuable  index 
and  appendix.  336  pages.  Price,  $1.50 
net.  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York 
City. 

Co-operation    in    New    England,  by 

James  Ford,  is  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  It  discusses 
co-operative  associations  of  workingmen 
and  farmers.  238  pages.  Price,  $1.50 
post-paid.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  105 
East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  revised  and  en- 
larged, a  standard  work  by  Henry  H. 
Wing,  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  giving 
in  concise  form  the  principles  which  help 
the  reader  to  make  dairying  pay.  433 
pages.  Price,  $1.50  net.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City. 

The  Country-Life  Movement  in  the 
United  States,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  gives  a 
deep  thinker's  opinion  of  the  place  of  the 
farmer  with  regard  to  men  in  other  pro- 
fessions, and  deals  particularly  with  plans 
for  improvin.g  his  prosperity.  220  pages. 
Price,  50  cents  net.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 


Australia  To-day  is  a  beautifully  illus- 
trated book  descriptive  of  a  wonderful 
continent.  It  covers  Australia's  business 
life,  farming  opportunities  and  scenic 
wonders.  176  large  pages.  Niel  Nielsen, 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Common-Sense    Care   of   Babies,  57 

pages,  bjf  Mary  B.  Austin,  contains  in 
addition  to  boiled-down  practical  informa- 
tion a  table  of  the  principal  infectious 
diseases  and  their  sj'mptoras.  Published 
by  the' author,  238  South  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    Price,  50  cents  net. 

Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry,  by 

Chas.  S.  Plumb,  tells  of  the  methods  of 
feeding,  breeding  and  caring  for  all  kinds 
of  farm  animals  from  horses  to  poultry. 
Numerous  illustrations  add  to  its  clear- 
ness. 392  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  The  Webb 
Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Home  Games,  by  George  Hapgood,  is 
an  exhaustive  volume  v/hich  includes  all 
the  well-known  games  and  the  newest  and 
best  charades,  and  games  of  action  and 
thought.  200  pages.   Price,  50  cents.  The 


Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Making  Money  on  Farm   Crops,  by 

Floyd  B.  Nichols,  tells  which  crops  are 
the  best  money-makers,  and  why.  280 
pages.  Price,  $1.  The  Fruit-Grower  and 
Farmer,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Farm  Buildings  is  a  well-illustratefl 
compilation  of  plans  representing  actusi 
constructions  designed  by  practical  farm- 
ers and  stockmen.  354  pages.  Price,  $2. 
The  Breeder's  Gazette,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Wisconsin  Farmers'  Institute:  A  Hand- 
book of  Agriculture  is  a  cloth-bound  book 
prepared  to  preserve  the  most  practicati 
discussions  of  last  year's  closing  farmers'] 
institute.  It  is  intended  for  free  distribu-l 
tion.  320  pages.  Bulletin  No.  26,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Farming,  by 

John  McLennan,  is  a  plain  statement  of 
the  results  of  scientific  research  toward 
solving  real  farm  problems.  300  pa.ges. 
Price.  50  cents  net.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  May  24,  1913 


For  Long 


or  Short  Trips 


The  0f!dim  Motocycle 

BRINGS  your  farm  close  to  town.  Makes 
you  independent  of  train,  trolley  and  long 
distances.    Upkeep  cost  next  to  nothing. 

You  can  go  anywhere,  over  any  kind  of  road,  at  any 
pace  from  4  to  50  miles  an  Kour.  Two  comfortable 
riding  positions.    Always  ready  for  instant  use. 

The  Indian  Motocycles  for  1913  are  marvels  of  comfort  and  utility. 
Safe,  powerful,  fast  snd  reliable.  Eleven  important  improvements 
over  1912  and  29  minor  "refinements."  The  new  Cradle  Spring 
Frame  Las  done  away  with  vibration.    No  increase  in  prices. 


4  H.P.  Single,  $200" 
7  HJ».  Twin,  $250 . 


f.o.b.  Factory 


Ask 

demo 


any  of  our  2000  dealers  for  a  free 
tration  c 


■ite  us  for  catalog 


THE  HENDEE  MFG.  CO.,  971  State  St.,  SpringfieW,  Mass. 

Bremches  and  Service  Stations: 
Chicago        Denver        San  Francisco        Atlanta        Toronto  London 


Instant  Control ! 

THE  CORBIN 
Duplex  Coeister  Brake 

Knables  bicycle  riders  to  avoid  sudden 
accidents  or  collisions.  Operated  in- 
stantly by  the  pedaL  The  standard  of 
safety,  reliability  and  control.  Invalu- 
able for  touring.  Corbin  Two-Speed 
^  brake  is  an  immense  assistance  on  steep 
up-grades  or  against  strong  head  winds. 
Greatly  appreciated  by  elderly  riders. 

Either  of  these  brakes  Htted  to  your  wheel  at  any  bicycle  repedr  shop. 

Send /or  1913  free  catalog  showing  all  CorUn  Brakes,  Hals  and  Axles 

Corbm  Screw  Corporation  Division         326  High  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


(American  HeU-dware  Corporation) 


Incensed  Coasur  Brake  iffanufaaurm 


UKEG 


HrCtfQuALITYAND 


CYCLONE. 
ORNAMENTAL 
AWN  FENCE 

Is  extra  beary  weight,  sag-proo! 
weave»  close,  ercn  spacing  of  the  picket 
wires,  self-adjusting  to  uneven  ground; 
easy  to  erect  on  wood  or  iron  posts. 
The  enormous  outpal  of  our  fac- 
tory, the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  makes  Cyclone  the 
lowest  priced  high-grade 
fence  you  can  buy. 


CYCLONE, 
VICTOR  FARM 
GATES— HEAVILY 
GALVANIZED;  the  strong- 
est gate  made;  has  tubular  steel 
frame  free  from  holes;  heavy  wire 
fabric,  rusl-prool,  automatic  lock  absolutely 
stock  proof;  raise 
device  holds  gate  firm 


in  any  position  at 
front  or  hinge  end. 

See  yonr  dealer  about  these  goods;  or  \ 
write  as  for  fine  Free  JlLastrated 
Catalog. 

-     CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.. 

Dept  6S.         .      •       WAUKEGAH.  ILL. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  an<l  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  usern  only,  at  manufaciurere*  prices.  No 
mfCentH.     Our  catalog   la   Free.    Writ*  for   It  today. 

OP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.     971  lOlh  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


.+*  *+*  4.t4.  *+*  *.t*  *+*  ! 


1A>W  I'KIttS  FOR  THIS  UANDBOME  FENCE 

I'/J  (.">.  r  fi"  i  il-jrij  cfi'-iir- r  t'l  ;in  woo^— .lltKlUT.  For  Lawnj, 
Cliurrti--^,  I'lirkfl,  t-tr.  Corn I'l'  f '■  I'n--  of  Farm  Flucc.  Fjrm  Omtc, 
Lswn  f>at<"<,  '-Ic.    Wrll"  for  f  rt-rn  Hi>ok  nfi'J  (»p..cial  ofTor. 

WAKP  FK.NCE  CO.,  lal  Main  8t.,  I>ec»tur,  lad. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

ZS  Detifu  -All  Steel 
H.'indHoaio.  co*,t       than  wood, 
nioro  durable.  Don't  bar  a  fonce 
until  you  Ket  our  Krw»  Catalogau 

W.  fan  M».  Ton  mon.j. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 

*:;7  North  Su,  Kokomo,  Ind.  


Special  Introductory 
Price  on  Full  Size 
Roll,    108   Sq.  Feet 

Here'-s  an  op- 

^^^^  can't  neglect, 
Galvo  brand  high  grade 
Rubber  Roofing. 

Made  to  Withstand  any  Weather  and  Climate 

Ib  offered  for  a  limited  time  only  at  this  extraordinary 
introductory  price.    Send  in  your  order  today. 
Anyone  Can  Put  It  On  No  eiuerience.  no  special  tools 
'  are  needed.  Uuickly  put  on  and 

t)ut  on  to  lai«t.    It  is  abfiolutelv 

GUARANTEED  FOR  15  YEARS 

Figure  out  how  much  you  neo'l  an<i 
send  in  your  order  tOfJay.  Thin  intro- 
ductory I'rico  applies  on  1  ply  with  2  ply  ana  .3  ply  as  noted. 
108  Sq.  Ft.  Two  Ply  80o  108  Sq.  Ft.  Three  Ply  BSo 
Wo  can  also  itavo  you  big  mout'y  on  hiirness.  painta, 
nilon.  water  troughjt,  machinery,  etc.  Write  for  low, 
net  faotor>'-to-conHumer  priceH.  Samptea  FREE. 
WAREIOUSES:      Cmematli      H«w  l>rh      Kjnsii  City      Sin  Frinctsct 

CENTRAL  ROOFING  «  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
23  N.  Morgan  Street  Dept.  116  Chicago,  III. 


We  Furnish 
Cement  and  Nails 
Free  of  Charge 


This  Extraordinary  Engine 


Single  and  Double  Cylinders- 
Burns  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Gas 
or  Distillate — Simplest,  Most 
Powerful,  Reliable  and  Eco- 
nomical Engine  Made.  All 
Sizes,  1I/2  to  50  H.  P, 
We  Will  Trust  You. 


The  Only  Engine  that  Ha»  Solved 
the  Problem  of  Violent  Vibration 

This  in  thi"  f.imous  TEMI'LK  which  HU-indj  on  its 
f«,'et— the  up-to-date  J:.'conomic<U   i'ni/i/ir  that 
ban  won  every  prize  contest  acnunst  well  knowa 
makes.   Prcicixeally  no  vibration!   ExplosionH  take 
place  low  down  close  to  the  ground  which absorhsand 
d'xra  nway  with  the  shock  and  strain  on  the  engine.  In 
'try  other  engine  explosions  occur  high  up,  causinK  vio- 
lent vibrations  that  reduce  life  of  cntrine.  Crank  Shaft  over 
Cylinder  secures  tK-rfect  lubrication  Ly  gravity.    No  other 
entrino  has  thin!  "TKMPLE",  alone,  has  downward  lubrication 
—  hcnf'e  Icss/rictian  and  great-rr  -prjivtr frnm  cilery  pinto/ fucU 

30  Days  Free  Trial— Easy  Terms 

Don't  bay  an  Lngine  until  yon  have  invc8ti^:.^^<■d  the  "TKMI'LK." 
Most  powerful,  economical,  reliable,  emai(»t  starting,  etrongt  >^t  engine 
built.  Prove  those  claims  by  30  days  free  trial  tejHt.  Your  credit  ii^good. 
Write  Today  For  Big  Special  Offmt  and  Fait  Particulars, 
THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO..  (60  Years  Id  Business)  100  MeaoherSt.,  Chicaoo.  m. 


You  Can  Test  it  30  Days  Freel 


Fuel 


V3 
weight 

Power 


Summer  Boarders?  Yes 

By  Lilly  M.  Johnson 


F  MANY  farmers'  wives 
who  have  kept  summer 
boarders  and  lamentedb' 
faced  it  as  a  disagreeable 
summer  infliction  had 
handled  it  from  a  strictb' 
modern  business  point  of 
view,  which  really  means  effici  jacy  brought 
to  the  nth  power,  it  could  have  been  made 
a  success  from  the  farmer's  wife's  view- 
point, and  a  cause  of  congratulation, 
laudation  and  looking- forward-to-next- 
summer  from  the  boarder's  point  of  view. 

A  bright  woman  living  upon  a  fre- 
quently traveled  main  road  about  thirtj' 
miles  from  a  large  city,  the  housekeeper 
for  a  widowed  and  aging  father  whose 
frailt}-  made  necessary  his  renting  the 
small  farm  on  shares,  with  no  available 
help  save  a  fourteen-j^ear-old  nephew, 
calmh-  faced  the  imperative  need  of  add- 
ing to  their  income.  That  more  money 
must  be  earned  was  certain. 
Boarders  ? 

Well,  some  of  the  neighbors  had  tried 
it  and  all  said  it  was  a  "dog's  life,"  it 
"wasn't  as  paying  as  they  thought  it  would 
be,"  and  that,  "generally  speaking,  it  was 
about  the  most  disagreeable  thing  one 
could  do." 

Still,  she  had  a  six-room,  stor)'-and-a- 
half  house,  furnished  as  are  most  farm 
homes ;  a  grassy  yard  with  several  shade 
trees,  and  a  good  garden-plot.  She  was  a 
successful  chicken-raiser  and  possessed 
two  meek-faced  Jersey  cows.  All  these 
were  valuable  assets  in  setting  a  good 
table  and  keeping  comfortable  during 
humid  days.  Then  too,  though  she  did 
not  realize  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  yet 
comprehends  their  worth,  she  had  her 
smile  and  gentle  self-control  as  additional 
capital. 

After  careful  consideration,  she  decided 
that  keeping  boarders  was  her  best  chance, 
'out  not  having  mone}'  to  spend  upon  fancy 
fixings  she  was  literally  forced  to  do  with- 
out many  things  she  would  like  to  have 
had  when  making  her  start.  Two  ham- 
mocks were  bought  and  a  couple  of  sec- 
ond-hand rockers  intended  for  the  j'ard 
were  purchased  and  refurbished  with 
white  enamel  paint  (it  did  not  require 
more  than  fihy  cents'  worth  for  chairs 
and  stand).  Plentj'  of  pillows,  some  filled 
with  straw  for  rough  usage,  others  with 
feathers  for  hammocks  and  chairs,  were 
made.  An  old  stand  was  also  enameled 
and  put  out  in  the  yard.  And,  by  the  way, 
this  proved  one  of  her  most  appreciated 
comfort  innovations,  being  always  handy 
for  the  laying  on  of  fancy  work  by  the 
womenfolk;  books,  magazines  and  pipes 
for  the  men. 

Every  window  was  completelj'  screened 
with  black  mosquito-netting,  which  was 
inconspicuous,  and,  though  cheap,  wholly 
barring  flies  and  mosquitos. 

An  unusually  generous  supply  of  towels 
(the  ten-cent-a-yard  material),  face-cloths 
and  bed  linens  (really  muslin)  were  also 
made. 

Father  and  Fred  made  the  garden, 
which  included  a  lengthy  hedge  of  sweet 
peas,  a  small  bed  of  pansies  and  sweet 
alyssum,  and  a  plat  of  ribbon-grass.  After 
the  deep  plowing  and  constant  cultivation 
it  received,  no  garden-spot  of  even  less 
than  ordinary  gratitude  and  intelligence 
could  do  aught  but  be  a  record-breaker 
when  it  came  to  yielding  vegetable,  flower 
and  ribbon-grass  crops. 

The  chickens  were  looked  after  in  the 
same  whole-souled  manner  and  seemed  to 
take  pride  in  trying  to  beat  the  garden 
when  it  came  to  producing  results. 

The  next  step  was  a  frank  advertise- 
ment in  the  near-by  city  papers  stating 
that  boarders  were  wanted  at  a  plain 
farm  home  offering  no  advantages  save 
country  calm,  cleanly  comfort  and  plain 
home  cooking. 

When  the  first  boarders,  two  tired  city 
clerks,  came,  the  first  day  they  were  doubt- 
ful; the  second,  satisfiedly  expectant;  the 
third,  despondent  lest  it  could  not  last; 
the  seventh,  wishing  their  vacation  lasted 
four  instead  of  two  weeks;  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks,  tearful,  but  energetically  de- 
claring "This  same  place  for  me  next 
summer." 

What  held  of  these  first  boarders  was 
true  of  many  others. 

To-day,  after  five  summers  of  making 
a  "home"  out  of  a  boarding-house  for 
tired  city  people,  she  has  a  large  bank- 
account,  three  additional  rooms  (a  long 
shed  divided  into  a  summer  kitchen,  a 
bedroom  for  Pa  and  Fred,  and  a  store- 
room) have  been  built,  all  rooms  sum- 
mery and  comfortably  furnished,  a  piano, 
a  horse  and  buggy  for  Pa,  Fred  and  her- 
self, and  leisure  for  four  months  out  of 
the  twelve. 

Even  before  the  first  summer  was  over 
she  was  obliged  to  refuse  to  take  people, 
and  in  this  coming  summer  and  fail  season 
a  new  method  of  housing  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  orchard,  whose  trees  are 
mostly  old,  gnarled  and  picturesque, — an- 
otlier  valuable  asset, — is  to  be  turned  into 
a  money-coiner. 


This  innovation  will  be  the  erection  of 
small  weather-proof  sheds  with  large 
window  spaces  shielded  by  netting,  and 
when  necessary  enclosed  with  shutters. 
They  will  serve  as  sleeping-tents,  catering 
to  the  cityfied  idea  of  sleeping  outdoors. 

There  is  croquet  and  a  tennis-court,  but 
that  is  all;  for  this  successful  farm  woman 
knows  that  people  go  to  the  country  be- 
cause they  want  to  get  away  from  the 
city's  glare  to  the  cool  green  of  the  coun- 
try ;  they  are  weary  and  want  to  rest ;  they 
crave  genuine  home  cooking,  not  a  tawdrj- 
canned  vegetable  imitation  dairy  lunch  or 
ordinary  hotel ;  the?'  desire  relaxation,  not 
strenuosity.  These  demands  were  waiting 
to  be  met.  and  she  corralled  and  catered 
to  them,  cementing  her  services  with  gen- 
tle friendliness,  smiles  and  eternal  femi- 
nine efficiency. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  her  suc- 
cess save  that  she  used  the  commonplaces 
which  so  many,  unseeing,  pass  by,  and 
with  wise  adaptabilitv'  made  the  most  of 
what  she  had.  She  kept  to  farm  products, 
well  but  not  fancih'  prepared,  and  served 
upon  a  snowy-linen-decked  and  flower- 
graced  table.  She  kept  the  bedrooms  im- 
maculate, and  she  was  ever  courteous, 
giving  smiles,  smiles,  smiles. 

I  know,  for  I  have  been  one  of  her 
thrice  fortunate  guests. 


A  Frost-Proof  Flower- Bed 

By  Ida  M.  Angell 

TT  IS  very  important  to  use  frost-resist- 
ing annuals  for  all  flower-beds  that 
occupy  prominent  positions,  especially 
those  that  can  be  seen  from  the  house 
windows.  One  discouraging  experience 
taught  us  a  lesson.  A  large  plot  sowed 
with  tender  annuals,  and  visible  from  two 
rooms,  became  a  blackened  mass  over- 
night as  a  result  of  an  extra  early  frost. 
For  the  rest  of  the  season  we  had  to 
choose  between  dead  vines  or  bare  ground 
for  an  outlook.  The  next  spring  we  made 
sure  to  fill  that  bed  with  the  hardiest 
annuals  on  the  list.  Pansies,  petunias, 
verbenas,  calendulas,  sweet  alyssum,  mi- 
gnonette, cornflowers,  annual  larkspur  and 
annual  phlox  were  chosen.  These  plants 
gave  bloom  for  several  weeks  after  the 
sensitive  sorts  were  killed  by  frost. 

Calendulas  are  very  hardy  brilliant  yel- 
low flowers  that  bloom  every  month  in 
the  year  in  more  southern  latitudes. 

Petunias,  also,  cheat  the  frost,  thawing 
out  to  their  natural  state,  even  after  being 
wilted  by  the  cold. 

Pansies,  sown  in  the  spring  and  kept 
from  summer  bloom  by  nipping  off  the 
buds,  will  produce  a  delightful  abundance 
of  bloom  in  the  cool  fall  daj'S.  These 
frost-defying  plants  yielded  fresh  flowers 
when  ice  was  forming  outdoors,  and  when 
well-protected  tender  sorts  were  blackened 
with  the  cold.  Like  the  petunias,  even 
when  touched  with  frost  they  revive  after 
thawing. 

Verbenas,  still  gaj'er  in  coloring,  can 
be  depended  on  for  the  frost-proof  bed. 
These  endure,  without  permanent  injury, 
a  temperature  several  degrees  below  the 
freezing-point. 

Sweet  alyssum  and  mignonette  are  such 
determined  bloomers  that  a  covering  of 
snow  did  not  discourage  them.  Alyssum 
is  useful  as  a  self-sower  and  blooms  when 
less  than  two  inches  high.  Mignonette  is 
sown  about  the  end  of  July  for  fall  flower- 
ing. It  will  bloom  for  six  weeks  after 
frost  kills  the  tender  annuals.  We  have 
picked  it  when  the  thermometer  stood  at 
eight  degrees  below  freezing. 

Garden  records  for  various  years  give 
the  following  proofs  of  hardiness  : 

After  four  mornings  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  twenty-six  degrees,  godetia 
still  escaped  injury. 

One  November  morning,  when  ice  in  the 
water-pail  was  nearly  a  half-inch  thick, 
the  hardy  annuals  were  undisturbed. 

.Another  morning  in  early  November, 
when  tender  annuals  were  found  destroyed 
by  the  night's  frost,  the  hardy  bed,  al- 
though drooping  with  the  cold,  gradually 
thawed  and  revived :  this  particular  bed 
contained  annual  phlox,  verbena,  annual 
larkspur,  sweet  alyssum,  everlastings, 
cornflowers,  asters,  petunias  and  pansies. 

One  season  an  unusually  cold  October 
day  showed  ice  in  the  water-pail  until 
almost  noon.  In  the  face  of  this  tempera- 
ture verbenas,  pansies,  cornflowers  and 
mignonette  were  still  blooming  as  usual. 

After  a  cold  night,  when  the  tender 
sorts  were  covered  with  carpets  (which 
failed  to  save  them),  the  hardy  bed, 
containing  cornflowers,  sweet  alj'ssum, 
everlastings  and  pansies,  escaped  without 
protection. 

Aside  from  the  advantage  of  having  a 
display  of  frost-resisting  flowers,  some  of 
these  varieties  make  a  better  growth  when 
planted  for  cool-weather  eff'ects,  as  heat 
does  not  agree  with  them.  Asters  should 
be  sowed  in  early  June,  sweet  alyssum  in 
early  July,  cornflowers  in  June,  larkspur 
in  the  spring.  Any  sorts  that  bud  too 
early  should  be  nipped  back. 
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THE  EDITOR'S 
BULLETIN  OF  BETTER 
THINGS  COMING 


Cocer  Design 

The  cover  design  of  the  neit  issue  will 
picture  two  Scotch  eoUies  at  play,  and 
will  please  the  little  folks  especially  ; 
also  dog-lovers  among  the  grown-ups. 

Editorials 

Farm  axd  Fireside  wishes  to  be 
known  as  a  farm  paper  that  speaks  its 
mind.  Nowadays  there  are  a  lot  of 
mighty  good  things  to  talk  about  and 
also  some  very  poor  things  that  ought 
to  have  something  said  about  them 
too. 

Among  the  things  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  coming  issues  are  the  im- 
provement of  veterinary  service,  the 
folly  of  forcing  dairy  cows  to  give  a 
large  amount  of  milk  in  seven  and 
thirty  day  tests  by  unnatural  methods, 
balanc*'^  rations  for  men  as  well  as 
for  animals  and  some  of  the  newer 
agricultural  discoveries  that  have  not 
yet  been  generally  announced. 

Special  Articles 

"Peaches  That  Bring  Premiums"  is 
written  by  a  successful  grower  who.  in 
addition  to  his  five  normal  senses,  has 
an  extra  "peach  sense."  He  tells  what 
every  grower  of  fruit  ought  to  know 
alx>ut  hiring  help,  grading  and  packing 
the  fruit  in  stiindard  packages,  market 
reijuirements  and,  in  short,  all  about 
peaches  from  p  to  s. 

"Milch  Goats— If  Profitable  in  Eu- 
rope. Why  Xotin  the  United  States?" 
This  explains  the  difference  between 
the  mUch  goat  and  the  Angora.  It  tells 
of  gouts  that  don't  and  won't  eat  tin 
can.s  and  don't  butt  as  they  sometimes 
do  in  the  comic  papers.  The  mUch 
goat  is  gentle,  refined  and  is  so  much 
like  a  little  cow  that  you  will  want  to 
know  her  better. 

The  Headword  Shop 
The  Headwork  Shop  in  the  next  num- 
ber will  be  devoted  to  the  result  of 
the  Milking-Stool  Contest  annt^unced 
some  weeks  ago.  Pictures  of  a  dozen 
or  more  excellent  stools  will  be  pub- 
lished, together  with  reasons  why 
those  particular  stools  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  The  prize-winners  will 
be  announced. 

Poultry 

"How  to  Handle  Incubator  Chicks"  is 
a  question  which  will  be  discussed  in 
the  next  issue.  Besides  this  other  sub- 
jects of  peculiar  interest  just  at  this 
time  will  appear.  One  poultryman  of 
experience  wUl  give  his  method  of 
building  mite-proof  roosts.  The  sum- 
mer work  should  pave  the  way  for 
winter  egg  production. 

Farm  Notes 

Increased  crops  and  strict  market 
refjuirements  are  demanding  more  and 
better  farm  machinery  to  do  the  work 
quickly  and  well.  The  gas-engine  will 
rweive  consideration  again  in  the  next 
issue.  Another  contributor  will  point 
out  how  the  weather  reports  have  been 
of  value  to  him  ;  not  the  weather  fore- 
casts, but  the  statement  of  what  the 
weather  at  distant  places  has  been  the 
pre\-ious  day.  The  Farm  Notes  De- 
partment will  include,  in  practically 
evei-y  issue,  some  method  of  making 
the  work  of  the  farm  fit  the  conditions 
of  the  market. 

Garden  and  Orchard 

What  has  been  your  experience  in 
thinning  fruits?  Mr.  O.  R.  Abraham 
will  give  his  in  the  next  issue ;  and 
another  gardener  will  give  an  original 
and  an  extremely  practical  method  of 
string-poling  bejins.  Besi.les  this  there 
will  be  .'!ome  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  insects  which  help  or  binder 
the  gardener. 

Fiction 

Look  for  the  new  serial  starting  in 
our  next  number.  There's  a  great 
treiit  in  store  for  our  readers,  most  of 
whom  are  familiar  with  Havden  Car- 
ruth's  adventure  story.  "Trnck's  Knd." 
This  new  story  by  Mr.  Carruth  is  even 
better  thjin  "Track's  End."  telling  of 
wonderful  and  thrilling  adTentnres  in 
caves  in  the  Middle  West.  Whether 
you  are  young  or  old.  man  or  woman, 
yoii  will  find  the  story  a  most  fasci- 
nnting  one  from  beginning  to  end. 

Household  Department 

An  article  "f)n  Weetls  and  Wild 
FniitB  That  are  G,^  to  F^it"  in  the 
next  number  tells  about  some  wonder- 
ful discfiveries  made  by  Uncle  Sam's 
invintigatorx.  Many  of  the  weeds  we 
now  discard  as  worthless  are  mighty 
B'"«l  to  eat.  This  article  tells  vou 
what  they  are.  and  how  to  prepare 
th>'in  for  the  table. 

There  will  also  be  practical  helps 
for  the  kitchen  contributed  by  houae- 
ki-efjers. 

Netdleu>or^ 

H«K  rugs  for  floor-ooverinn  are  noth- 
ing new  to  vou.  but  you  don't  realize 
their  real  beauty  and  how  artistic 
they  may  b»'.  if  certain  colors  are 
•  liiiMin  to  go  with  certain  things  in 
fli-  room.  Thiw  article  tells  how  to 
'  r<-  h.  t  the  niK".  iinil  Hi  lcct  thi'  <>olors. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN  FARAI  AND  FIRESIDE 
ARE  GUARANTEED 


What  has  become  of  the  Page  Bill?    We  are  thinking 
The   Page        of  nothing  bat  the  tariff  now,  and  the  coming  cuirency 
Bill  Again        l*^-        ^^'^  ^^ry  energetic  and  attractive  gentleman  who 
is  giving  us  a  new  kind  of  an  administration  at  Wash- 
ington.   All  these  things  are  important,  but  tariffs  are  not  as  inq)ortant  and 
money  is  not  as' great  a  thing  as  children. 

The  Page  Bill,  readers  will  remember,  is  a  bill  which  proposes  that  the 
United  States  Government  appropriate  about  what  a  couple  of  good  battleships 
would  cost,  to  help  state  governments  make  over  their  common  and  high 
schools. 

Most  of  the  great  humanitarian  organizations  of  the  Nation  are  on  I'ecord 
as  favoring  the  Page  Bill.  About  the  only  one  which  has  failed  to  approve 
it  is  the  national  association  of  agricultural  experiment  station  workers.  And 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  the  agricultural  college  men 
and  experimental-farm  people  wish  they  were  on  record  for  it. 

I  hope  the  incoming  of  the  new  administration  will  not  result  in  any  loss 
of  support  for  the  Page  BUI.  I  hope  that  the  rival  bill  championed  by  Mr. 
Lever  in  the  House  and  Senator  Hoke  Smith  in  the  Senate  will  not  be  accepted 
by  either  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  place  of  the  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive measiu:e  of  Senator  Page  of  Vermont. 

The  Smith-Lever  Bill  would  give  the  experiment  stations  more  money  from 
the  federal  treasury.  The  Page  BDl  would  give  these  agencies  jast  as  much 
as  the  Smith-Lever  Bill,  and  would  give  something  to  the  common  schools. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  our  schools  are  not  practical. 

Education  Every  farmer's  wife  knows  that  her  daughter  gets  very 
That's  Useful  little  out  of  the  rural  school  that  really  makes  her  any 
better  wife  or  mother,  or  better  fits  her  for  the  task  of 
making  a  living.  And  yet  it  is  safe  to  wager  that  a  large  proportion  of  us,  if 
the  matter  were  presented  to  us  of  making  the  schools  more  practical,  would 
object  to  the  change. 

We  need  vocational  education.  That  is.  our  education  should  be  changed 
to  a  .system  which  will  make  the  schools  tato  workshops.  Children  need  to  be 
taught  to  work.  They  need  to  be  taught  to  think  about  work,  to  write  about 
work,  to  talk  and  recite  about  work,  and  to  figtu-e  work  out. 

By  work.  I  mean  things  that  concern  our  vocation  in  life.  And  by  voca- 
tiiinal  education,  I  don't  mean  that  the  school  district  ought  to  say,  "Xow  this 
is  a  farmer's  daughter  I  She  must  lie  educated  for  a  farmer's  wife,  and  for 
nothing  else By  no  means.  But  I  do  say  that  the  school  authorities  should 
say.  "These  are  farmers'  children.  They  must  be  educated.  True  education 
Ls  obtained  by  the  study  of  things,  not  books.  What  things  shall  these  farmers' 
childi-en  study?  AVhy.  natm-ally.  the  things  of  their  surroundings — the  things 
that  their  parents,  and  their  neighbors,  and  their  playmates  have  to  handle 
and  work  with  and  understand.  Cows  :  Horses  I  Soils :  Crops !  Pests ! 
Machinery '.  Farm  questions :  These  are  the  things  for  them  to  study,  because 
they  are  already  interested  in  them.  They  will  be  all  the  better  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives  for  it.  but  even  if  they  don't  become  farmers,  they  will  be 
smarter  people  wherever  they  live  and  whatever  they  do,  because  they  have 
been  educ-ated  in  an  atmosphere  of  studying  things  rather  than  books." 

The  Page  Bill  will  start  the  ball  rolling  for  this  sort  of 
Wishing  education  in  the  rural  schools.    It  will  offer  money  to 

Too  Late        help  in  tho.«!e  States  that  help  themselves. 

I  studied  physiology  in  a  rural  school.  I  learned  the 
names  of  bones,  muscles  and  nerves.  I  found  out  a  lot  of  things  about  the 
hygiene  of  the  human  body — most  of  which  I  have  since  forgotten,  and  much 
of  which  has  since  been  found  to  be  false.  All  very  well — but  how  much  more 
about  physiology  I  should  have  known  if  the  study  had  related  to  the  structure 
of  cows,  hens,  hogs  and  cattle ! 

The  matter  of  foods  ought  not  to  he  divorced  from  the  question  of  feeds 
and  feeding.  How  much  more  sensible  a  course  in  physiology  it  would  be  for 
a  rural  school  if  it  taught  the  physiology  of  animal  husbandry  and  the  easy 
first  les.sons  in  the  principles  of  the  c-are  of  the  living  being,  which  are  about 
the  .«ame  for  people  as  for  live  stock.  We  should  learn  more  of  human 
physiology  than  we  do  now.  Of  course  no  system  of  teaching  can  make  the 
children  as  wise  in  these  things  as  old  and  practical  farmers  are — ^but  it  would 
give  them  an  interest  in  the  things  that  their  fathers  and  mothers  are  doing, 
and  in  the  matters  by  which  the  family  make  a  living.  This  is  vocational 
education. 

Every  child,  in  city  or  country,  should  have  manual  training.  That  is, 
every  boy  should  know  something  about  working  in  woods,  metals  and  leather, 
and  every  girl  should  do  systematic  work  in  cooking,  sewing  and  housekeeping. 
They  can  write  about  these  things,  and  thus  learn  language.  They  can  do 
problenus  about  them,  and  thus  learn  figures.  They  can  read  poems,  study 
pictures  and  peruse  books  related  to  them,  and  thus  learn  literature  and  art 


That  School 
Had  Life 

and  when  one  hill 


We  had  one  teacher  in  our  old  school  who  left  a  regret 
in  everj-  child's  heart  when  she  took  another  school.  She 
had  us  compute  the  yield  of  an  acre  of  corn  when  every 
hill  had  three  good  stalks,  and  every  stalk  a  good  ear, 
in  every  ten  was  vacant.  It  made  us  good  arithmetic 
scholarj^and  it  made  ns  study  corn-growing.  She  made  us  measure  hay- 
stack.1.  hams,  bins  and  om-cribs.  and  gave  us  oceans  of  arithmetic  questions 
from  these  measurement.s.  She  had  us  make  up  accounts  of  our  farm  proper- 
ties. She  got  ns  Into  the  study  of  the  cost  of  what  we  fed  to  our  animals. 
Tliere  wasn't  a  single  subject  she  taught  that  she  didn't  tie  up  with  the  life 

of  the  farm  so  that  while  we  learned  everything  other  teachers  taught  and 

more  of  It  than  we  learnefl  from  the  others— we  became  alive  to  the  problems 
and  the  interests  of  farm  life  as  we  had  never  Ikh-u  before. 

Life!    That  is  the  test  of  a  good  s<hool— and  that  school  had  life. 
I  want  the  Page  Bill  passed  \ty  Congress.  l^H-ause  it  will  bring  to  the  little 
children  of  the  rural  nchools  teaching  related  to  life.   And  that's  real  Chri.sti- 
finlfy— for  He  cjime  that  wc  may  have  life,  "and  that  more  abundantly." 


Agents  p^gE 

Consolidated  Portrait  Company  17 

Pirrung  Mfg.  Company   . . .  9 

Thomas  Mfg.  Company   9 

Bee- Keeping 
Root  Company,  The  A.  L  10 

Carriages,  Wagons  and  Accessories 

Lane  Brothers  Company  10 

Mutual  Car'ge  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.  9 

Ohio  Can-iage  Mfg.  Company  10 

Split  Hickory  Wheel  Company  ...  11 

Clothing 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier   19 

Tower  Company,  A.  J   6 

Correspondence  Schools 

Page-Davis  Company   6 

Farm  Engines 

Ellis  Engine  Company   9 

Temple  Pump  Company   12 

Farm  Implements  and  Accessories 

Aermotor  Company    6 

Collins  Plow  Company   6 

Dick  Mfg.  Company,  The  Joseph. .  6 

Farquhar  Company.  Ltd..  A.  B.  ..  7 

Farquhar  Company,  Ltd.,  A.  B. ..  6 

Fences 

Bond  Steel  Post  Company   6 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Company .  6 

Ward  Fence  Company   6 

Firearms 

Maxim  Silencer  Company   6 

Food-Stuffs  and  Drinks 

Coca-Cola  Company,  The  20 

Harrows 

Cutaway  Harrow  Company   7 

Household — Miscellaneous 

Chalmers  &  Company,  R.  E  20 

Cary-Davis  Company   17 

Fels  &  Company   10 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Company   li) 

Hartshorn  Company.  Stewart  ....  17 
Xew  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co . . .  20 

Parker's  Hair  Balsam    15 

Somers,  Harold    6 

Stahl.  F.  S   17 

White  Mountain  Freezer  Company  17 

Land 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company  . .  7 
State  Board  of  Agriculture..!...  10 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company . .  6 

Live  Stock,  Stock  Foods  and  Remedies 

Carpenter-Morton  Company   6 

Fell.  S.  R   12 

Metzger  Company.  Wm.  H   10 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Comp:iny.  10 

Pratt  Fi>od  Comp.iny   10 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Company   10 

Troy  Chemical  Compauv   11 

Toung,  P.  D.  F.,  W.  F.   11 

Miscellaneous 

Baseball  Offer   18 

Better  Babies   16 

Plows 

Moline  Plow  Company   9 

Roofing 

Bird  &  Son   7 

Century  Mfg.  Company   15 

Edwards  Mfg.  Company   9 

Johns-.Manville  Company,  H.  W..  20 

Separators 

Albaugh-Dover  Company   11 

American  Separator  Company  ...  11 
De  Laval  Separator  Company  ....  12 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Company  11 
Stores,  Inc..  Charles  William   10 

Silos 

Griffin  Lumber  Company   7 

Sporting  Goods 

Eastman  Kodak  Compnny   1.5 

Mead  Cycle  Company   15 

Telephones 

Am.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  11 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 


Farm  ani>  Fibeside  does  not  print 
advertise meatB  generally  known  as 
"readers'*  in  Its  editorial  or  news 
columns. 

Mention  Fabm  akd  Fibeside  when 
you  write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we 
guarantee  you  fair  and  square  treat- 
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A POPULAR  city  conception  of  a  farmer's  table  is 
an  appetizing  spread  of  fresh,  farm-produced 
viands  generous  to  the  point  of  surfeit.  How 
many  farmers'  tables  actually  measure  up  to  this  con- 
ception? A  considerable  number  do,  but  many  more 
fall  far  short  of  furnishing  a  well-balanced  supply  of 
food  that  appeals  to  the  diner  while  supplying  him 
euv9rgy  and  mental  stimulus  as  well. 

Tiie  farmer's  table  too  frequently  furnishes  a  ration 
adapted  to  the  "drafter"  rather  than  to  the  "thorough- 
bred." Generally  speaking,  in  the  past  the  farmer  has 
been  in  the  "draft"  class  of  workers.  He  conquered 
forest  and  prairie  by  the  might  of  brawn  and  muscle. 
Now  he  is  more  dependent  on  a  practical,  free-working 
mental  equipment.  The  beefy,  slow-going  character- 
istics are  no  longer  winning  the  fullest  success  from 
the  soil.  By  means  of  improved  plant  and  animal  life, 
knowledge  of  soil  and  cultural  requirements,  me- 
chanical aids  and  better  marketing  methods,  the 
farmer  to-day  wins  by  this  happy  combination  of 
mental  equipment,  mechanical  dexterity  and  plain, 
every-day  horse-sense. 

In  consequence  the  food  that  gives  to  the  thorough- 
bred the  nerve  force,  stamina,  courage  and  bone  and 
sinew  to  match  needs  to  be  substituted  for  the  general- 
purpose  ration. 

Hog,  hominy,  beans  and  molasses  were  admirable 
for  the  farmer  clearing  the  forest,  wielding  the  ax, 
maul,  cradle  and  flail ;  but  for  the  farmer  whose 
thought  must  be  centered  on  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern farm  problems  various  fresh  and  preserved  fruits, 
vegetables,  grains,  meats,  fish  and  nuts  must  con- 
tribute to  a  ration  that  will  build  up  nerve  force,  bone, 
sinew  and  muscle  that  shall  make  the  modern  farmer 
a  "thoroughbred"  in  capacity. 

Clear  thinking,  active,  eflicient  control  of  mechanical 
aids,  together  with  a  high  order  of  executive  ability, 
will  henceforth  contribute  most  to  the  farmer's  suc- 
cess, and  these  qualities  must  be  developed  and  sus- 
tained primarily  by  his  diet.  Did  someone  say, 
"Eugenics  must  also  have  a  part"?  Here  the  farmer 
Ls  handicapped.  He  builds  up  and  improves  his  thor- 
oughbreds by  scientific  breeding  as  well  as  feeding,  but 
his  individual  case  depends  on  right  living,  right 
equipment,  initiative  and  pluck. 


More  About  Milking-Machines 

THE  problem  of  milking  by  means  of  machines  is 
still  a  long  way  from  being  solved,  but  we  are 
much  nearer  the  goal  than  five  years  ago,  or  even  a 
year  ago.  More  people  are  thinking  about  mechanical 
devices  for  lightening  the  work  of  tired  hands  and 
aching  fingers  than  ever  before. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  has  announced 
the  result  of  a  milking-machine  experiment  which 
covered  a  period  of  over  four  years.  The  experiments 
show  that,  including  the  time  required  to  get  the 
machines  ready  and  to  wash  them  after  milking,  cows 
can  be  milked  by  machine  in  3.86  minutes  per  cow, 
as  against  seven  minutes  for  hand  milking.  A  higher 
class  of  help  is,  however,  necessary  to  milk  by  ma- 
V  chinery  successfully. 

For  dairies  of  less  than  fifteen  cows  the  use  of 
machines  was  considered  unprofitable  and  not  to  be 
recommended. 

The  hundreds  of  applications  filed  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  testify  to  the  interest  in  machine 
milking  and  to  the  experts  who  are  working  on  the 
problem.  Present-day  developments  indicate  that  best 
results  are  obtained  by  the  intermittent-suction  prin- 
ciple, but  we  look  for  the  time  when  milking-machines 
will  be  cheaper  and  simpler.  The  cream- 
separator  of  to-day  is  about  one  fourth 
as  large  as  one  of  equal  capacity  twenty 
years  ago.  A  similar  simplification 
may  be  true  with  mUking-machines. 


Etiquette 

By  Berton  Braley 

)V/IT  KITTY  is  the  nicest  one, 
Her  fur  is  soft  as  silk — 
But,  goodness,  lookee  what  she's  done, 

She's  spilled  her  bread  and  milk ! 
I  does  my  vewy  best  to  show 

My  kitty  how  to  eat, 
I  feeds  her  wiv  a  spoon — just  so— 

But  she  ain't  veicy  neat, 

I  guess  her  mama  never  knowed 

The  nicest  way  to  do, 
'Cause  if  she  had  she  wx>uld  of  showed- 

My  kitty  manners  too. 
My  mama  shows  me  everything, 

And  it  would  be  a  shame  » 
If  I'd  not  twy  my  best  to  bwing 

My  kitty  up  the  same. 

So,  kitty,  you  must  learn  to  eat 

More  care-ful  and  pre-clse. 
And  you  must  look  so  clean  and  sweet 

That  folks  will  say,  "How  nice! 
I  wished  /  had  a  pussy-cat 

As  neat  and  cute  as  you, 
A  pretty  kitty,  white  and  fat, 

Wiv  such  good  manners  too  !" 


The  World's  Greatest  Agricultural 
Exhibit 

THE  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  San  Francisco,  beginning  February  20, 
1915,  will  have  the  largest  display  of  agricultural 
interests  that  has  ever  been  gathered  together  in  one 
place. 

Over  forty  acres  of  the  exposition  site  will  be 
devoted  to  agricultural,  horticultural,  live-stock  and 
other  Interests  which  will  appeal  to  the  farmers  of 
the  world.  The  Palace  of  Agriculture  alone  will 
occupy  ten  acres. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  exposition  is  to  commemo- 
rate the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  commercial 
value  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  agriculture  has  not  been 
overlooked;  hence  the  large  scale  on  which  the  agri- 
cultural exhibit  has  been  planned.  The  money  ex- 
pended will  not  be  wasted,  for  the  people  from  foreign 
lands  who  see  the  exhibits  will  be  future  purchasers 
of  our  farm  products,  or  articles  made  from  them. 


A  Penny  a  Day  for  Health 

BROADLY  speaking,  we  employ  a  physician  only 
after  Illness  occurs,  and  by  this  mistaken  policy 
the  per  capita  cost  for  this  mode  of  health-main- 
tenance reaches  a  large  annual  expense.  In  com- 
parison with  disease  curing,  disease  prevention,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  Panama -Canal  Zone,  has  aston- 
ished the  civilized  world.  Science  and  .sanitation  have 
made  that  former  hotbed  of  disease  more  healthful 
than  the  most  favored  American  community.  Most 
surprising,  this  feat,  formerly  thought  impossible,  has 
been  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  a  meager  penny  a  day 
for  each  resident  of  the  Panama  Zone. 

This  demonsti-ated  achievement  alone  is  worth  more 
than  the  immense  cost  of  the  canal  construction  to  the 
American  people.  No  longer  need  any  hot  or  unhealthy 
region  allow  disease-breeding  infections  to  prevent 
health  and  prosperity  from  being  the  normal  condition 
of  the  community. 

What  has  been  done  In  the  Canal  Zone  will  be  much 
easier  of  accomplishment  in  all  southern  territory  of 
America,  and  tropical  countries  elsewhere  through  this 
Canal  Zone  demonstration.  Particularly  our  Southern 
States  can  immediately  profit  by  introducing  the  new 
health  regime  and  make  greater  safety  for  their  own 
residents  and  settlers  from  the  Northern  States  now 
prevented  from  going  South  through  fear  of  unhealth- 
ful  conditions. 

What  better  slogan  can  any  community  adopt  than 
that  now  current  in  the  Canal  Zone :  "A  Penny  a  Day 
for  Health,"  and  then  make  systematic  scientific  sani- 
tation prevent  disease? 


$  I  believe  lots  of  boys  leave  the  farm  to  get  a  good  night's  rest  $ 
i*****************************  ************************* 


The  Creamery  Promoter  Again 

THE  month  of  June,  when  dairy  cows  are  produc- 
ing the  greatest  aggregate  amount  of  milk  of  any 
time  of  the  year,  is  a  favorite  month  for  the  activities 
of  creamery  promoters.  Basing  their  assurances  for  a 
large  and  prosperous  business  on  the  June  milk  yield, 
these  promoters  have  influenced  thousands  of  dairy- 
men to  buy  the  material  and  machinery  for  a  creamery 
capitalized  generally  at  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  and 
usually  worth  about  half  the  amount.  Such  a  plan 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  co-operatively  organized 
creamery  where  the  farmers  and  local  business  men 
take  an  active  spontaneous  interest  in  the  organization 
and  are  not  talked  into  it  by  promoters  who  cite  suc- 
cessful co-operative  creameries  as  object  lessons. 

The  creamery  promoter  is  not  interested  in  helping 
the  farmers,  but  rather  in  selling  them  a  creamery 
establishment  at  a  high  price  and  making  a  large 
commission  on  the  transaction.  The  promoter  is 
almost  always  an  agent  of  a  building  and  supply  com- 
pany, is  a  good  talker  and  radiates  prosperity — which 
formerly  belonged  to  others. 

At  least  75,000  pounds  of  butter-fat,  or,  expressed 
differently,  the  total  yield  of  four  hundred  good  cows, 
is  needed  to  enable  a  creamery  to  operate  economically 
throughout  the  year.  The  amount  of  milk  or  cream 
produced  in  the  spring  and  summer  is  very  misleading 
as  a  basis  for  calculation. 

Farmers  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  local 
creamery  on  the  co-operative  system  are  advised  to 
write  to  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  full  and  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  Most  of  the  experiment  stations 
are  also  able  to  give  this  advice,  and  any  who  are  in 
doubt  may  address  their  inquiries  to  Fabm  and  Fire- 
side, which  will  refer  them  to  the  nearest  source  of 
official  information. 

Remember  that  about  a  thousand  un.successful 
creamery  plants  have  been  promoted  in  the  United 
States,  and  dairymen  will  do  well  to 
give  promoters  plenty  of  passing  room 
during  the  next  few  months.  And  don't 
sign  your  name  to  their  papers  under 
any   pretext   which   they  may  give. 


tarm  and  Fireside,  June  7,  iSi3 


The  Old  and  the  New  in  Horse-Doctoring 

Some   Superstitions   We    Must   Forget   and   Up-to-Date   Facts   Worth  Knowing 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  Veterinarian 


The  Prevention  of  Heaves 

THE  horse  that  "contracts"  heaves 
usually  is  an  exceptionally  hard 
worker  and  has  a  hearty  appetite. 
That  is  the  sort  of  work-horse  to 
own.  but  it  is  man's  fault  if  heaves  is 
contracted.  He  feeds  too  much  bulky 
bay  and  fodder  and  works  the  horse  too 
soon  after  a  meal.  The  stomach  is  then 
distended  and  so  presses  injuriously  upon 
the  diaphragm,  lessening  the  chest  cavity 
and  interfering  with  the  natural  action 
of  the  lungs.  Dusty  or  moldy  hay  is  es- 
pecially injurious.  Such  feed  induces 
indigestion,  an  ailment  always  present  in 
lieaves.  It  is  indicated  by  the  escape  of 
gas  from  the  rectum  during  the  cough- 
ing-spells  of  the  heavey  horse. 

Indigestion  is  supposed  to  irritate  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  of  the  stomach  and. 
In  a  reflex  way.  the  branches  of  the  same 
nerve  which  go  to  the  lungs.  The  lungs 
of  the  heavey  horse  are  abnormally  large 
and  distended  with  air.  The  myriads 
of  small  aii'-chambers  in  the  lung  tissties 
liave  broken  down  to  form  large  air- 
chambers  with  weak  walls,  which  caimot 
perfectly  expel  air.  The  abdominal  mus- 
cles are.  therefore,  brought  into  play  to 
help  expulsion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  horse  is  seen  to  have  a  double,  bel- 
lowslike  motion  in  breathing. 

It  is  not  dust  in  hay  that  causes 
heaves.  It  is  the  bulky,  dusty,  coarse, 
wiHKly  hay  that  is  to  blame,  by  causing 
indigestion  and  undue  distention;  but 
the  dust  aggi-avates  the  cough.  Clover- 
hay  does  not  cause  heaves,  if  free  from 
dust  and  mold  and  judiciously  fed.  It  is 
excellent  horse-feed  and  much  more  nu- 
tritious than  timothy-hay.  "Woody,  moldy, 
dry,  brittle  clover-hay  that  has  been  wet 
and  heated  in  the  curing  process  will, 
however,  tend  to  cause  heaves,  and  es- 
I»ecially  so  if  fed  in  large  quantities  just 
before  working  the  horse.   Farmers  as  a 
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I N  PRESENTING  these  articles  on  veterinary  subjects  the  editor  does  not  take 
the  platform  as  encouraging  farmers  to  do  their  own  horse-doctoring.  In  all 
serious  cases,  surgical  cases  in  particular,  the  work  should  be  performed  by  an 
expert  practising  veterinarian.  But  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  who  want  to  know 
how  to  act  intelligently  in  handling  horses,  sick  or  well,  through  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  horse  anatomy  will  be  benefited  by  these  veterinary  writings,  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time.  The  Elditor 


rule  feed  far  too  much  hay,  waste  this 
■feed  and  hurt  their  horses.  The  horse's 
stomach  holds  but  three  and  one-half 
gallons.  In  it  oats  and  other  concen- 
trates are  digested.  Water  passes  through 
the  stomach  to  the  first  large  intestine 
(cieciun,  or  "water-bag").  It  flows 
through  some  seventy  feet  of  small  in- 
testine to  reach  this  receptacle. 

Hay  is  not  digested  in  the  stomach  to 
any  great  extent.  It  passes  through  the 
stomach  and  is  digested  in  the  small  and 
large  intestines.  Hay  to  be  digested  must 
be  well  chewed,  and  this  takes  time.  The 
hard-worked  horse  gets  insufficient  time 
to  chew  hay  at  noon.  He  bolts  his  hay 
and  grain.  Then  drinking-water  is  al- 
lowed in  large  quantities,  and  it  washes 
undigested  feed  out  of  the,stomach.  In- 
digestion follows.  Distention  is  present 
from  bulky  hay  and  the  gas  generated  by 
fermentation.  The  horse  now  breathes 
with  difficulty  at  work.    Heaves  results. 

To  prevent  heaves,  avoid  the  cau.ses 
mentioned.  Feed  most  of  the  hay  at 
night,  and  none  at  noon  in  the  hot,  busy 
season.  Do  not  work  a  horse  soon  after 
a  meal.  Give  the  drinking-water  before 
feeding.  Allow  as  a  day's  ration  about 
one  pound  of  concentrate  and  one  pound 
of  hay  for  each  one  hundred  pounds  of 
horse.  Increase  concentrates  for  the 
hard-working  horse,  and  increase  hay 
and  fodder  for  the  idle  animal.  Never 
allow  a  horse  to  stand  for  a  single  day 


idle  in  the  stable.  At  all  times  keep  the 
bowels  normally  open.  Heaves  will  then 
be  a  rare  disease. 


Wounds  of  the  Hoof 

MATURE  often  repairs  wounds  of  the 
^  hoof  without  help  from  man.  All 
man  can  do  is  to  assist  nature ;  but  often 
he  hinders  the  reparative  process,  and 
sometimes  his  interferenc-e  is  positively 
harmful.  This  is  so  when  he  soaks  the 
injured  foot  in  an  old.  dirty  tub  and  for- 
gets to  change  the  water  each  time  it  is 
used.  The  foul,  soaking  tub  is  a  veritable 
abomination.  It  should  be  accounted  a 
relic  of  barbarous  days  not  to  be  used 
by  the  modern  man  of  enlightenment. 

This  advice  refers  esijecially  to  the 
treatment  of  a  nail-puncture  case.  It 
may,  however,  be  admissible  in  some 
cases  to  treat  sores  of  the  coronet,  or 
suppurating  corns,  by  soaking  in  a  tubful 
of  antiseptic  solution. 

The  average  poultice  also  is  an  abomi- 
nation and  positive  damage  'in  many  a 
case.  This  certainly  is  so  as  regards  the 
cow-dung  poultice.  Germs  teem  and  mul- 
tiply in  it,  and  these  germs  induce  pus 
or  possibly  may  cause  tetanus  (lockjaw). 
Any  hot,  moist  poultice  in  which  an  anti- 
septic is  not  mixed  will  harbor  and  grow 
noxious  germs.  If  a  poultice  of  any  sort 
is  used,  it  should  be  made  up  with  a  solu- 
tion of  a  good  disinfectant  or  germ-killer. 


Modern  treatment  seldom  employs  a 
poultice  in  the  nail-prick  case.  When  a 
nail  has  been  found  and  removed,  the 
horseman  often  is  contented  to  pour  some 
turpentine  on  the  wound  and  allow  the 
opening  to  close.  Germs  may  be  re- 
tained, and  in  the  absence  of  air  they 
may  cavLse  tetanus :  for  the  tetanus  germ 
can  live  and  grow  only  in  the  absence  of 
oxygen.  The  right  way  to  handle  the 
case  is  to  remove  the  shoe,  cleanse  the 
hoof  thoroughly  with  soap  and  hot  water, 
pare  away  all  soiled  horn  of  the  sole  and 
rinse  it  off  with  a  1-500  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  (bichlorid  of  mercury) 
or  five-per-cent.  solution  of  coal-tar  dis- 
infectant, lysol  or  carbolic  acid. 

Then  cut  down  upon  the  puncture  with 
■a  sharp,  sterilized  hoof-knife,  remo^-ing 
enough  horn  to  expose  the  wound  and 
allow  blood,  serum  or  pus  to  escape. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  wound 
shotild  be  well  swabbed  with  the  1-500 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  at 
once  covered  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  iodoform  and  seven  parts  of  boric 
acid,  fresh  absorbent  cotton  and  a  clean 
bandage,  to  be  covered,  in  turn,  with  a 
square  of  clean  gunny  sacking,  held  in 
place  by  a  strap  aroimd  the  pa.stern. 

If  there  is  objection  to  the  strong  odor 
of  the  iodoform  mixture,  substitute  one 
part  each  of  calomel  and  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  and  six  parts  of  boric  acid  as  a 
dry  dressing-powder.  Renew  the  dress- 
ing daily.  Often  the  treatment  will  lead 
to  a  speedy  ajid  perfect  recovery.  If  a 
fungouslike  growth  comes  down  through 
the  wound  in  the  sole,  add  an  equal  part 
of  powdered  alum  to  the  dressing-pow- 
der, and  cover  the  dressing  with  a  wad 
of  oakum  to  cause  pre.ssure. 

If  joint-on  (synovia)  flows  like  liqtiid 
vaseline  from  the  wound  the  synovial 
bursa  has-been  opened  by  the  nail.  Such 
a  serious  case  should  have  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  a  skilled  veterinarian. 


Wanted — By  the  Health  Authorities — The  Fly 

Was   Last   Seen   in   Bad   Company   Carrying   a   Million   Disease-Germs   and   is    Now   at  Large 

By  Clarence  M.  Weed 


WE  HAVE  learned  that  the  house- 
fly is  a  dangerous  pest  because  it 
carries  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever 
and  other  human  dLseases.  So  there  has 
been  a  great  awakening  of  interest  in 
fighting  this  fly.  "Swat  the  fly"  and 
"deiin  up  the  breeding-places"  have  been 
tlie  war-cries  heard  all  over  the  land. 

More  recently  we  have  learned  that  a 
cousin  of  the  house-fly  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous. It  is  sometimes 
called  the  biting  house-fly, 
but  more  commonly  the 
stable-fly.  It  looks  so  much 
like  the  house-fly  that  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard  suggests  "a 
good  way  to  distingtiish 
b<'tween  the  two  flies  is  to 
allow  them  to  walk  over 
your  hand."  If  it  bites  it 
is  the  stable-fly.  if  it  does 
not  bite  it  is  probably  a 
liouse-fly.  But  you  will  not  want  to  try 
this  when  you  learn  that  if  it  bites  it 
may  leave  the  germs  of  some  of  the  most 
deadly  diseases  in  your  blood.  You  will 
rather  he  content  to  swat  it,  being  sure 
that  whichever  it  is  it  ought  to  be  killed. 

How  to  Tell  Them  Apart 

The  house  and  stable  flies  resemble 
ciH-h  other  very  closely,  but  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  careful  examination. 
The  house-fly  is  not  able  to  bite,  and  it 
<I<i<>s  not  suck  lilood.  Both  sexes  of  the 
^t;ilili'-fly  can  bite,  and  do  suck  blood. 

When  the  house-fly  is  at  rest  and  you 
look  down  on  it  you  cannot  see  the  i)ro- 
lM«s<-is.  or  beaklike  mouth,  projecting  in 
friint  of  the  head,  ^^'hen  the  stable-fly  is 
;it  rest  in  the  same  position  you  can  see 
the  i)riiboscis  projecting  out   in  front. 

In  the  house-fly  the  vein  running 
ihrongli  the  middle  of  the  wing  turns 
:  tii'uptly  upward  near  its  outer  end.  In 
the  sfiihle-fly  this  vein  is  more  nearly 
iPiiiu'ht.  Thf  top  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
^l:ibl<'-fly  has  clove-brown  dots,  especially 
ii!  the  case  of  the  female  flies.  The  illus- 
lijitioiis  show  the  appearance  of  the  tw<> 
flics  magnified  about  three  diameters. 

Ijist  summer  Htable-flies  became  iiii- 
nsually  abundant  in  northern  Texas, 
xwarmiiig  on  domestic  animals  in  such 
nuulH;rs  as  to  be  a  veritable  plapie. 

An  Investigation  showed  that  the  i>ut- 
Lrcjik  exten<h'd  over  practically  all  the 


The  house-fly 

Greatly  magnified 


region  where  grains  were  largely  grown 
last  year.  The  pests  bred  in  the  rotting 
straw  left  after  thrashing.  The  losses  in 
cattle  killed  and  weakened  by  disease 
and  worry,  in  reduced  milk-supply,  and 
in  loss  of  flesh  of  cattle  were  enormous. 

The  life  story  of  the  stable-fly  has  re- 
cently been  worked  out  very  carefully 
as  follows :  The  mother  fly  lays  masses 
of  eggs  in  rotting  straw  or  other  ma- 
terial :  she  may  lay  fifty  to 
a  hundred  or  more  such 
eggs  in  a  day.  In  two  or 
three  days  each  egg  hatches 
into  a  whitish  maggot  that 
begins  to  feed  on  the  de- 
caying straw.  In  warm 
weather  this  maggot  will 
be  fully  grown  as  a  mag- 
got in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Then  its  outer  skin  be- 
comes hard  and  brown  as 
larva  changes  to  a  pupa. 


the  maggot 
Tliis  pupa  stage  is  a  quiet  one  in  which 
the  insect  takes  no  food  and  is  unable  to 
move  about.  After  a  week  or  ten  days 
the  pupa  changes  again,  this  time  to  a 
full-grown  stable-fly,  that  soon  starts  out 
on  its  blof)d-sucking  career. 

The  time  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to 
the  maturing  of  the  fly  averages  about 
one  montn.  It  varies,  however,  with  the 
weather.  In  a  hot  season  growth  is 
much  more  rapid  than  in  a  cold  one. 

The  stable-fly  breeds  by  preference  in 
rotting  vegetation.  It  is  attracted  to 
manure-piles,  preferring  those  in  which 
much  straw  is  mixed.  Small  piles  of  rot- 
ting straw  or  iither  vegetation  or  of 
niiinui'e  shoubl  not  Ik»  U-ft  in  neglected 


fields  or  corners.  If  spread  out  it  will 
dry  so  that  the  maggots  cannot  live  in  it. 

Most  insects  are  destructive  in  their 
earlier  stages,  but  these  flies  do  most 
damage  when  full  grown.  They  bite 
through  the  skin  and  suck  the  blood  of 
warm-blooded  animals,  including  man. 
After  piercing  the  skin  the  fly  gorges 
itself  with  blood,  commonly  staying  in 
position  until  full-fed  for  the  time,  lui- 
less  brushed  off.  In  such 
a  case  it  flies  to  another 
animal.  In  this  way  the 
fly  may  carry  disease- 
germs  quickly  from  the 
blood  of  one  creature  to 
the  blood  of  another. 

After  a  full  meal  the  fly 
usually  rests  a  few  hours 
on  a  leaf  or  board,  digesting 
it.  before  it  is  ready  for  an- 
other attack.  They  seem  to 
take  two  meals  a  diiy  when  they  can  get 
them,  and  they  are  generally  successful. 

It  has  been  believed  for  years  that  this 
fly  Ls  an  active  agent  in  spreading  the 
germs  of  anthrax  and  glanders.  Ljitely 
it  has  been  convicted  of  being  the  carrier 
of  the  dreaded  infantile  paralysis  which 
has  long  baflled  the  doctors  by  the  mys- 
tery of  its  apfiea  ranee  and  the  sudden 
deadliness  with  which  it  comes. 

Infantile  Paralysis  is  Spread  by  Flies 

When  infantile  i>aralysis  is  not  fatal 
it  is  very  likely  to  leave  its  victim  para- 
lyzed for  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  human  diseases. 

Careful  studies  of  the  records  of  the 
disease  show  that  it  is  more  fre<iuent 


The  stable-fly 
Greatly  magnified 


The  Minnesota  fly-trap,  one  of  which  caught  12,000  flies  in  a  day 


after  midsummer  than  before.  Its 
period  of  appearance  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  the 
stable-flies.  This  fact  led  two  scientists 
at  Harvard  University,  Messrs.  Rosenau 
and  Brues,  to  experiment  with  the  possi- 
bility of  this  insect  carrying  the  virus 
of  the  disease. 

By  means  of  small  monkeys  kept  in 
cages  into  which  the  stable-flies  were 
introduced,  they  showed 
that  the  flies  do  carry  the 
virus,  so  that  their  bites 
may  really  be  deadly  if 
they  have  previously  bitten 
a  human  being  or  an  ani- 
mal affected  by  the  disease. 
Their  conclusions  were 
eorrotwrated  by  similar  ex- 
periments  conducted  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  ex- 
perts of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Sen-ice.  According  to  statistics, 
this  paralysis  is  esiieelally  a  rural 
disease.  Children  and  adults  in  the 
covmtry  are  more  commonly  attacked 
than  those  in  the  city. 

The  fly  pest  is  best  controlled  by 
means  of  traps.  One  of  the  l>est  fly-traps 
has  lieen  described  by  the  Minnesota 
Exi>eriment  Station.  It  is  .shown  in  the 
sketch  below,  and  is  made  of  boards  and 
ordinary  wire  screening.  It  is  ^escrilH.'d 
by  Mr.  F.  L.  Washburn  in  the.se  words : 
"The  upiier  oval  part  (C)  serves  as  a 
receptacle  which  the  flies  enter  through 
the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  middle  por- 
ti(m  (B)  made  of  screen  and  shaped  like 
the  roof  of  a  house.  Under  this  is  the 
baseboard  (A)  ujion  which  rests  two 
bait-pans.  All  three  parts  are  held  to- 
;u'etlier  by  the  hooks  at  each  end.  as 
slKiwn.  The  sjtace  l^etween  ba.sclioard 
iuid  middle  portion  (l)etW(HMi  A  and  B) 
is  aliout  half  an  inch,  and  betv'iH  ii  this 
and  the  bait-pans,  through  which  space 
flies  enter  pans,  is  about  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  space.  Fig.  2  on  Page  6  shows 
a  cross-section  of  the  trap,  the  arrows 
indic-ating  how  the  flies  «>nter  the  luiit- 
pan  and  then  ascend  through  the  oiK>n- 
ing  above  into  the  large  receptai-le. 

One  of  these  traps  caught  12.0(K»  flies 
in  a  day.  A  difl'erent  trap  on  a  similar 
principle  fastene<l  in  a  stable  window  is 
said  to  have  caught  thirty-.seven  and  one- 
third  quarts  of   [CONCIADED  O.N   PAGE  6] 


Agricultural  Colleges — Gateways  to  the  Cities 

College  Graduates  Want  to  be  Professional  Men,  and  Professional  Men  Want  Farms 

By  Charles  Dillon 


all  are  good  American  stock,  with 
le  ancestry ;  but  the  boys  and  girls 
igricultural  colleges  have  had  few  of 

which  the  university  boys  and  girls 
icustomed.  A  freshman  at  the  agri- 
irrives  very  often  with  unpolished 
lot  learned  to  visit  the  barber  at 
His  sartorial  tendencies  are  per- 
r.  His  ideas,  as  might  be  expected, 
•estricted — his  viewpoint,  anyway, 
year  a  transformation  is  noticeable. 
:her.  He  speaks  more  easily.  Asso- 
ons  of  his  own  age  has  done  much 
In  the  junior  year  he  is  a  still  much 
item  in  society.  And  in  the  senior 
en  on  the  dress  and  most  of  the 
isms  of  the  near-city  citizen. 

Changed  Him  and  His  Ambition 

and  whisked  and  shaved  and  shorn 
ves  much  thought  to  his  linen  and 
0  longer  affects  absurdities  in  dress 
irdities  that  seem  essential  to  the 
iduate.  He  has  learned  that  ready- 
e  made  to  fit  everybody  and  nobody, 
wears  fire-gilt  jewelry, 
college  have  made  a  new  man,  and 

have  long  ago  made  up  their  minds 
3  be  employed  in  the  Department  of 

is  to  be  an  instructor  in  the  college, 


^^^^^^^^^^^  '    ':  ■:: 


A  class  in  electrical  engineering.    Every  man  from  the  farm,  but  they  won't  go  back 

grain-inspector,  or  he  hopes  to  be  a 
ttension  department  of  some  college, 
rment  with  some  big  implement  house, 
ong,  determined  character  to  with- 
nents  that  are  inevitable  to  college 
luman  to  expect  that  the  boy  would 
ng  up  just  in  time  to  slip  into  class 
It  is  so  much  more  pleasant  than 
bur  or  five  to  milk  a  dozen  cows, 
home  be  equipped  with  easy  chairs, 
bath-tub  and  furnace,  it  nevertheless 
1  place,  and  the  boy's  vision  goes  far 
that  surround  it.    "Not  all  of  us," 
"would  walk  life's  homeland  way ; 
the  unseen  calls  the  heart.  Youth 
ns  sweet  and  no  more  stays  to  play 


of  study  in  one  half  the  high  schools  in  Minnesota,  in 
twenty-five  elementary  schools  and  is  being  introduced 
in  the  rural  schools. 

The  fundamental  problem  in  trying  to  teach  agri- 
culture is  the  training  of  teachers,  who  have  a  broad, 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  who  have 
also  the  genius  to  impart  properly  the  information 
relating  to  farm  and  rural  life  so  that  the  work  of 
the  school  connects  itself  with  the  work  of  the  farm 
and  with  farming  as  a  pursuit. 

It  must  be  realized  that  agricultural  colleges  are 
rapidly  becoming  professional  schools.  By  this  is 
meant  schools  to  serve  the  same  purpose  in  agricul- 
ture, scientific  research  and  investigational  work  that 
the  normal  schools  serve  in  providing  teachers  for  the 
every-day  ward  schools  and  high  schools.  In  other 
words,  the  agricultural  college  of  the  near  future  will 
make  professors  of  this  and  of  that;  it  will  provide 
scientists  for  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  for 
the  county  colleges  and  high  schools;  it  will  make 
competent  teachers  of  agriculture  for  rural  schools. 

Agriculture  must  have  these  experts,  but  the  farms 
and  the  farm  homes  must  have  men  and  women,  and 
these  men  and  women  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
receive  instruction  that  will  increase  their  earning 
ability  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  how  to  spend 
this  increased  income  to  improve  the  whole  system 
of  rural  life. 

"Agricultural  colleges  are  not  for  the  making  of 
farmers,"  said  President  Henry  J.  Waters  not  long 
ago.  "We  must  get  closer  to  the 
farm  with  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture if  we  hope  to  keep  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm." 

The  country  has  to  realize  that 
in  the  last  fifteen  years,  or  possi- 
bly eighteen  years,  agriculture  has 
taken  on  an  entirely  new  signifi- 
cance, new  importance,  new  inter- 
est, and  that  it  has  attracted  to  it 
a  new  class.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
now  to  enter  any  big  hotel,  any 
club,  no  matter  how  exclusive,  any 
big  convention  of  business  men, 
no  matter  what  their  particular 
branch  may  be,  without  finding 
men  deeply  concerned  in  farming. 

We  now  have  what  may  prop- 
erly be  called  a  city  farmer.  The 
wealthy  men  who  asked  their  col- 
lege friend  for  farm  managers  be- 
longed to  this  class. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  a  maga- 
zine editor  in  Chicago.    Before  he 
would  listen  to  the  purpose  of  my 
visit  he  insisted  upon  telling  me 
of  the  troubles  he  was  having  with 
his  apple  orchard  on  a  two-hun- 
dred-acre farm.    "Everyone  who 
can   scrape   together  the  price," 
said  this  editor,  "has  a  farm.   He  may  not  operate  it, 
but  he  hopes  some  day  to  live  there  and  occupy  him- 
self with  the  things  in  which  he  believes  he  %vill  be 
Interested." 

In  one  week  I  received  letters  inquiring  for  in- 
formation on  certain  subjects  pertaining  to  farming 
from  the  president  of  a  large  street  railway  company, 
from  a  corporation  lawyer  who  has  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  from  four  news- 
paper men,  three  of  them  managing  editors,  and  from 
two  preachers.  The  city-farmer  class  is  growing 
rapidly.  This  class  can  serve  a  fine  purpose.  There 
is  no  better  farm  in  the  South  than  that  owned  by 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  multimillionaire,  in  Virginia.  This 
man  has  spent  much  money  in  clearing  his  land  and 
in  making  the  soil  workable. 


THREE  young  men,  graduates  of  agricultural 
colleges,  asked  for  jobs  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  They  had  had 
four  years'  training.  They  were  farmers'  sons. 
Particularly,  they  wished  to  know  what  their  salaries 
would  be  if  they  were  employed. 

"If  you  pass  the  Civil  Service  examination  and 
stand  high  enough  for  us  to  get  your  names,  we  will 
start  you  at  $1,200  a  year,"  said  W.  J.  Spillman.  of 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management.  "Then  we  will  give 
you  about  three  .years'  training  before  you  will  begin 
to  be  of  any  value  to  the  Department." 

Naturally  the  college  graduates  were  a  bit  dis- 
mayed. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Spillman,  "if  you  will  return  to 
your  fathers'  farms  or  to  farms  of  your  own,  operate 
these  farms  for  three  years,  putting  into  practice 
there  all  the  good  things  you  have  learned  in  the 
agricultural  college  and  show  me  at  the  end  of  three 
years  that  you  have  made  good,  that  you  have  made 
these  farms  worth  more  than  ever  they  were  worth 
before,  we  will  start  you  in  the  Department  at  $1,800, 
and  your  pay  will  increase  rapidly." 

The  young  men  decided  to  take  Mr.  Spillman's 
advice,  but  one  of  the  three  said  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  he  expected  to  be  making  more  money 
from  his  farm,  following  Mr.  Spillman's  advice,  than 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  pay  him,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  expect  to  return.  The  other  two 
were  not  so  sanguine;  but  they  were  going  back  to 
try  the  three  years'  actual  farm- 
ing, holding  In  reserve  the  chance 
for  a  possible  place  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Spillman  did  not  intend  to 
discourage  students  of  agriculture 
in  the  big  colleges.  "About  half 
the  Information  you  gained  in  col- 
lege," he  told  the  graduates,  "is 
useless  unless  you  actually  engage 
In  farming  and  learn  to  apply  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  you  or 
to  give  you  the  impression  that  I 
undervalue  college  education.  That 
would  be  absurd,  because  for  years 
I  was-  myself  a  professor  In  an 
agricultural  college  and  have  been 
connected  with  several  such  insti- 
tutions. What  I  want  to  convey 
is  the  fact  that  your  four  years  of 
studying  agriculture  are  not  likely 
to  be  worth  anything  to  you  at  a 
•  desk.  You  must  go  to  the  land 
and  use  it.  No  farm  editor  writes 
his  paper  at  his  desk.  He  must  be 
with  the  farmers  in  the  fields.  No 
woman  could  successfully  teach 
housekeeping  and  other  branches 
of  domestic  science  if  she  did  not 
herself  keep  house  and  cook  and 
do  real  work  with  her  own  hands. 

Fifteen  men  of  wealth  wrote  to  a  friend  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  asking 
him  to  get  managers  for  their  farms.  This  friend 
had  not  given  the  subject  any  attention.  He  had  not 
thought  of  students  of  agriculture  in  that  way.  After 
a  careful  investigation  he  wrote  the  men  of  money 
that  the  agricultural  college  was  not  turning  out 
farm  managers,  but  was  only  preparing  young  men 
to  become  managers  of  farms  In  time,  after  they  had 
had  the  experience  that  a  lawyer  needs  after  he 
leaves  college  and  before  he  Is  of  any  value  to  a  client. 

This  letter  amazed  the  men  in  the  cities.  They 
questioned  earnestly  whether  their  friend  was  not 
injuring  the  college  with  such  writing.  But  the 
professor  was  right.  Agricultural  colleges  are  not 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  making  farmers  or  farm 
managers.  It  has  even  been  asserted  by  very  thought- 
ful men  that  these  colleges  are  doing  much  to  turn' 
young  men  and  young  women  from  the  farms. 

Observe  the  Whereabouts  of  the  Graduates 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  many  persons  will  take 
issue  with  this  view,  but  the  general  trend  of  thought 
in  the  educational  world,  and  an  examination  of  the 
whereabouts  of  graduates  of  these  agricultural  col- 
leges, will  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  open- 
minded  investigator  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  finished  students  actually  seek  out  some  occupa- 
tion in  life  away  from  the  farm.  This  view  may  as 
well  be  studied  now.  Some  persons  believe  that  the 
enrolment  of  agricultural  colleges  will  continue  to 
grow  even  to  ten  thousand  and  fifteen  thousand.  This 
is  scarcely  possible.  Experience  shows  that  parents 
will  send  their  boys  and  girls  only  a  certain  distance 
to  college  or  to  school.  Probably  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
students  at  Harvard  live  withm  a  radius  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  Cambridge.  The  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  quoting  it  in  this  instance  merely  a^  an  ex- 
ample, receives  few  students  from  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  This  is  not  because  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  western  counties  do  not  put  the  proper 
value  on  education,  and  it  is  not  because  they  are  not 
financially  able  to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  col- 
lege. If  the  State  had  a  secondary  school  of  agricul- 
ture the  enrolment  would  almost  certainly  go  beyond 
one  thousand  in  two  or  three  years. 

There  is  a  valid  human  objection  to  going  far  from 
home  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  There  is  also  a 
human  certainty  that  boys  and  girls  are  likely  to 
become  weaned  from  the  less  comfortable  life  of  the 
average  farm  and  to  assume  with  natural  eagerness 
the  conveniences  of  large  towns  or  near-city  life. 
This  is  shown  in  an  interesting  way  at  every  agricul- 
tural college — students  in  such  institutions  being,  it 
must  be  admitted,  somewhat  different  from  the 
class  of  students  enrolled  in  most  of  the  universities. 


It  may  be  that 
equally  respectabl 
who  come  to  the  a 
the  ea.sy  things  to 
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College  has  ' 

He  is  polished 
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The  agricultural  colleges  of  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  most 
educators  that  agriculture  must  be  taught  on  the 
farm  or  as  near  the  farm  as  possible.  The  idea  is 
being  carried  out  in  several  counties  in  Kansas  where 
the  high  schools  have  become,  in  fact,  little  agricul- 
tural colleges.  In  these  it  is  possible  for  the  fathers 
as  well  as  their  sons  and  the  mothers  and  daughters 
to  obtain  the  instruction  needed  in  their  work. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  peculiar  necessities  of 
the  case  that  Kansas  has  arranged  a  secondary  school 
of  agriculture  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  will 
be  only  three  years  in  duration.  This  secondary 
school  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  agricultural 
college  proper,  and  it  will  not  be  a  preparatory  school. 

It  will  be  a  school  in  which  farmers'  boys  and  girls 
may  learn  all  the  elementary  things  of  agriculture 
and  home-building,  housekeeping,  sewing  and  cooking 
in  three  years,  cutting  out  all  the  frills  that  have  been 
deemed  superfluous.  These  students  may  continue  one 
year  longer  in  an  intermediate  course  and  then  be 
ready  to  enter  the  agricultural  college.  They  will 
have  learned  in  the  secondary  school  the  things  they 
would  have  studied  in  the  high  school,  and  yet  to 
that  high-school  course  has  been  added  expert  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Colleges  are  Really  Professional  Schools 

A  careful  reading  of  educational  reports  and  of  the 
newspapers  shows  that  many  States  are  accepting 
this  view  of  agriculture  and  the  mission  of  the  agri- 
cultural college.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture is  now  being  taught  in  rural  schools  and  high 
schools  In  many  States.  This  is  true  of  Kansas,  more 
recently  Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  Mininesota,  North  Dakota  and  Utah.  It  has  found 
its  way  into  the  normal  schools  of  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri  and  many  other  States. 

Agricultural  training  Is  now  a  part  of  the  course 


The  City  Dweller  Wants  to  be  a  Farmer 

It  is  as  smooth  as  the  prairies  of  Kansas  twenty 
years  ago.  Not  a  stick  or  a  stump  is  to  be  seen.  The 
buildings  are  not  expensive,  nor  are  the  fences  costly, 
but  everything  is  painted  and  kept  in  repair,  a  con- 
stant example  to  neighbors  having  less  money,  for 
these  neighbors  can  at  least  emulate,  in  a  smaller  and 
less  extravagant  way  the  good  examples  that  Mr. 
Ryan  sets.  Enter  the  home  of  any  of  these  city 
farmers,  and  you  find  in  the  library  high-class 
periodicals  touching  on  things  outside  the  city's  grime. 

All  of  which  leads  up  to  this  conclusion :  From  the 
farthest  time  every  man,  perhaps,  has  cherished  a 
hope  that  some  day  he  might  finally  reach  a  delectable 
place  of  peace  and  quiet  and  freedom  where  life  would 
be  more  worth  living.  The  strong  paradox  is  found 
in  the  eagerness  of  boys  and  girls  to  rush  away  from 
the  very  things  that  most  men  and  women  are  longing 
for,  in  the  busy  centers  toward  which  these  boys  and 
girls  are  traveling.  The  land  of  freedom  for  most 
men,  whether  they  be  men  of  means  or  merely  men 
with  the  courage  to  save,  is  a  farm  and  a  home  and 
independence. 

An  investigation  of  the  county  recorder's  office  in  a 
county  having  a  large  city  would  disclose  an  amaz- 
ingly large  amount  of  farm  land  owned  by  city  men. 
This  influence  in  agriculture  must  be  reckoned  with. 
It  can  be  a  mighty  power  for  good.  This  class  can 
be  a  fine  help  in  building  up  a  better  system  of  rural 
living. 

By  example  it  can  change,  in  time,  the  architecture 
of  the  country  in  the  rural  places.  It  can  encourage 
co-operation  of  many  kinds,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  live-stock  breeding,  and  it  can  give  a  commendable 
dignity  to  agriculture  and  prove  to  the  boys  of  the 
farms  that  it  is  a  great  business  to  be  seriously  under- 
taken. 

These  reflections  are  apart  from  the  original 
thought  having  to  do  with  [coNCLUDia)  on  page  11] 
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Other 
Farm  Papers 

with 

Farm  and  Fireside 


AS  A  special  accommodation  to  those  of 
/-X  our  readers  who  desire  to  take  some 
of  the  special-purpose  farm  papers  we 
have  obtained  a  special  price  on  the  below 
club.  This  is  a  profitable  offer  to  accept. 
You  can  get  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  the 
National  Farm  Paper,  which  deals  in  a  broad 
national  way  with  the  vzo'ious  related  sub- 
jects connected  with  farming.  The  man  who 
desires  to  specicilize  on  poaltry  and  hor- 
ticulture, can  also  get  the  special  trades 
paper  that  he  wants  for  his  particular  hobby. 
TTie  two  papers  that  are  offered  below  in 
connection  with  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  are 
leaders  in  their  respective  fields.  Our  offer 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  get  them  at 
just  half  price. 


Farm  and  Fireside, 

1  year  ....  50c 
Poultry  Husbandry, 

1  year     ....  50c 

Fruit-Grower  and  Farmer, 
1  year  ....  $1.00 


Total  Value 

$2.00 

Our  Rate 

$1.00 


For  a  Limited  Time  Only 

Send  Your  Order  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Fits  Any  Rifle  ^ 


Doubles  yoar  pleasure  in 
shooting,  because  no  report 
noise;  prevents  scaring  game; 
makes  your  aim  more  accar&te ; 
stops  flinching.    Ko  more  Bore  shoulders. 
Eveiy  farmer  ought  to  buy  one  now. 

Send  to  Us  for  Free  Book 

It  tells  short  stories  —  alJ  true  —  of  people 
who  have  used  Silencers  and  wouldn't  part 
with  them.      Don't  make  a  racket  around 
the  place    when  yon  can  shoot  without  noise 
Ask  your  dealer   tor  a   Silencer.     If  be  has 
Dotie.  Write  us  his   name  and  we  wiU  see  that 
you're  supplied  promptly. 

MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 
82  Hayshope  Ave.,       Hartford.  Conn. 


One  Penny  For  a 
DOLUR-SAVING  Book 

Gives  valuable  fence 
fac/s — shows  how  to  get 
better  Quality  at  sensa- 
tional direct-{rom-£ac- 
tory  prices. 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

^  is  guaranteed  to  show  the 

biggest  saving  on  highest  QxuUity  feoce. 
Freight  prepaid.   All  Big  No  9  wires, 
Open-Hearth  steel,  heavily  ^vaniz^,  rust 
proof,  pig  tieht,  stock  stronf?,   JoEt  a  peany 
postal  brings  Free  £oofc— NOW 
BONO  Srm  POST  CIL.  42  E.  Minmee  SL«  Umo.  Micfc. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Desiyiu— AH  StctI 

Handsome,  cofrt  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don't  bnr  a  fence 
until  yon  get  our  Free  Catalogae 
and  Sp^-rlml  Prim. 

We  esn  save  too  money. 

Kokorao  Feoce  Btadune  Co. 

437  .Vortb  ^^t^  Kokomo.  Ind. 


You  shut  out  all  the  rain  when 
you  button  a 

FISH  BRAND  REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Thia  design  shows  you  why. 


See  those  edges  turned  bacic,  or  Re- 
flexed  ?  When  the  Reflex  Slicker  is 
buttoned  they  catch  all  the  water  that 
runs  in  at  the  front  and  conduct  it  to 
the  bottom. 

Sold  everywhere  at  $3.00 

^Ci'MFP'r,  SATISFACTION 
'l^ynUKS  GUARANTEED. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 
S^^^^^^^i  BOSTON 
fteiw  nni^lW       Tower  Canadian  Limilrd 


The  Head  wor  k  Sh  op 

Made  Possible  by  the  Ingenuity  of  Our  Readers 


[To  Keep  Rolling  Door  Closed 

I  ■ ''.r^r  '        \       r-ipHE  sketch 

1 


shows  a  sim- 
ple, handy  and 
effective  way  of 
keeping  a  rolling 
hooking  or  using  a 
It  also  saves  cutting 


the  ground  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the 
place  at  which  you  want  the  gate  to  stand 
open,  and  deep  enough  for  the  gate  to  pass 
over  into  the  notch.  Put  a  spike  or  bolt 
through  at  D.  To  release  the  gate  raise 
the  end  (B)  of  the  gate-stop  with  the  toe. 

D.  A.  McCojiB. 


door    shut  without 
wooden  pin  or  spike, 
a  handhole  in  the  door  and  the  trouble  of 
reaching  through  and  hooking  each  time. 

Many  farmers  have  such  a  rolling  door. 
The  illustration  explains  itself.  Notches 
are  cut  or  filed  in  the  track  so  the  two 
pulleys  fit  in  nicely.  This  is  a  very  handy 
device.  Daxiel  S.  Mickxet. 


A  Battery  Kink 

^  EARLY  everyone  who  owns  a  portable 
gas-engine  ignited  by  batteries  is  trou- 
bled by  having  the  battery-connectors 
broken  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  vibra- 
i  tion.  This  trouble  can  be  overcome  by 
removing  the  batteries  and  tightly  tying 
them  together.  I  have  tried  crowding 
packing  between,  but  with  little  success. 

Clifford  E.  Steknbebg. 


Patching  for  Tar  Roofs 

/^CCASIONALLY  there  is  a  place  on 
^^the  farm  where  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  tar  or  tarred-paper  roof.  These  roofs 
are  likely  to  develop  holes  in  weak  places 
or  where  the  laps  come.  We  have  tried 
numerous  remedies  for  patching  these 
holes  and  cracks  and  have  found  nothing 
better  than  a  piece  of  fairly  heavy  cloth 
from  an  overall  or  jacket,  cut  a  little  bigger 
than  the  hole.  Cover  entire  patch  and  the 
roof  around  the  hole  with  tar.  It  will  make 
a  serviceable  patch  and  is  easily  put  on. 

R.  E.  Rogers. 


Cow-Ease-^ 

Prevents  Ticks, 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

^  Cattle  and  Horses 

and  aHows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  makins 
More  Milk  and  More  Money  for  you, 

A_  clean  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap- 
plied with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,^«end  us  his  name  and 
S 1 .25,  and  we  will  deliver 
prepaid  to  your  address  a 
half-gallon  can  of  COW- 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for 
applying.  For  West  of  Mis- < 
souri  I^ver  and  forCanada, 
aboi'e  Trial  Offer,  $1.50. 

SatisfacUoQ  or  Money  Bactl. 
CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

FOR 


Two- Way  Gate-Stop 

/^ET  a  tough  slat 
^  (A)  eight  to 
twelve  inches  long, 
according  to  the  size 
of  the  gate.  Near 
one  end  cut  a  square 
notch  one  inch  deep 
and  a  half  inch 
wider  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bottom 
board  of  the  gate. 
Bore  a  small  hole  through  the  middle.  Nail 
a  block  or  two  on  the  end  (B)  for  weight. 

Make  a  stake  like  C.  Lay  a  board  edge- 
wise in  the  slot  to  strike  on,  and  drive  info 


Wanted — By  Authorities —  The  Fly 

[CONTINtTED  FBOM  PAGE  4] 

flies  at  the  first  catch. 
Another  trap  in  a 
stable  window  caught 
five  quarts  of  flies, 
ninety  per  cent,  of 
which  were  these 
deadly  stable  -  flies. 
Entire  families  of  flies 
are  guilty  of  vagrancy 
and  ought  to  be  put  in 
these  screen  jails.  They 
are  also  wanted  by  the 
health  authorities  for 
spreading  disease-germs.  They  are  wanted 
now,  and  the  traps  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  this  issue  will  serve  as  special 
agents  to  bring  these  vagrants  to  time. 


Fig.  2 — Cross-section  of 
Minnesota  fly-trap 


Ways  of  Getting  the  Best  of  the  Fly 

By  A.  F.  Bonney 


WHEN  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Entomology  called  Musco 
domestica  the  "typhoid  fly"  he  did 
more  to  attract  attention  to  the  nature  of 
this  deadly  insect  than  all  that  has  been 
heretofore  written,  and  the  indictment  is 
good ;  for  this  fatal  disease  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  transmission  by  flies,  because 
the  disease-germ,  the  typhococcus  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  human  body  with  the  waste 
matter  on  which  the  fly  revels,  gets  its  feet 
loaded  w^ith  the  germs  and  may  carry  them 
for  miles,  as  they  wiU  the  germs  of  aU  other 
infectious  maladies. 

It  is  now  known  as  a  scientific  fact  that 
if  man  does  not  kill  the  fly,  the  fly  will 
kill  the  man.  and  while  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  that  we  exterminate  the  pest, 
and  that  the  flies  wiU  not  kiU  off  the 
human  race,  it  is  equally  evident  that  we 
may  destroy  millions  of  insects  with  but 
little  effort.  whUe  a  single  fly  may  bring  a 
fatal  disease  to  an  entire  family.  There- 
fore, let  us  do  aU  we  can,  and  thereby  save 
many  lives. 

Fight  the  pest  I  Do  not  let  one  stay  in 
the  house,  particularly  in  the  dining-room. 
Screens  are  cheap,  and  their  use  adds  to 
comfort  and  health.  Do  not  let  the  slop- 
bucket  be  a  breeding-i)lace  for  them.  A 
tight-covered  garbage-can  will  prevent 
much  of  this  evil.  Remember  that  the  fly 
is  a  child  of  filth,  lives  on  filth  and  breeds 
in  filth,  and  that  means  manure  of  all 
kinds,  decaying  flesh  and  vegetation  and, 
in  fact,  all  forms  of  corruption.  They  visit 
such  things  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
then  swarm  to  the  house  at  night,  and  the 
next  morning  are  pn  hand  to  walk  on 
bread,  cake,  meat  and  sugar.  They  wade 
in  the  butter  and  bathe  in  the  cream. 

The  fly  also  visits  the  sickroom,  and 
thousands  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  cholera 
infantum  and  infantile  paralysis  can  be 
traced  to  it. 

To  Make  Fly-Poison  and  Fly-Paper 

Prevent  the  fly!  IIow?  First  by  being 
clean.  Destroy  all  filth  about  the  place, 
screen  the  privy-vault,  keep  fly-poison  in 
the  room,  have  a  bin  for  the  manure  and 
keep  it  covered,  burn  all  waste  matter, 
destroy  all  garbage,  screen  the  house, 
keep  poisons  or  sticky 
paper  about  to  kill  or 
CJitch  such  as  may 
elude  your  vigilance. 
Both  are  easily  and 
cheaply  made.  For 
the  poi.ion  paper  use 
a  teaspoonful  of  arse- 
nite  of  potassium  to  a 
pint  of  water,  soak 
paper  in  this,  and  dry 

The  etrip*  form  leg.      for  future  USC,  Or  put 


some  of  the  mixture  in  a  saucer  with  a 
bit  of  sponge,  paper  or  cloth.  Cover  all 
other  dishes  containing  moisture,  so  that 
the  flies  must  drink  of  the  poison  mixture. 

The  sticky  paper  is  really  the  cleanest 
and  most  elScacious,  and  is  prepared  as 
follows.  First  get  some  heavy  wrapping 
paper,  and  paint  one  side  of  it  with  a  thin 
solution  of  glue  in  water,  and  when  it  is 
dry  coat  with  a  mixture  made  as  follows  : 
In  a  dish  put  a  teacupful  of  castor  or  raw 
linseed  oil,  and  put  the  dish  in  boiling 
water ;  next  add  rosin  which  has  been 
broken  into  fine  pieces,  and  stir  until  you 
have  a  mess  as  thick  as  molasses.  Paint 
the  prepared  paper  with  this  mixture,  and 
the  paper  is  ready  to  use.  Pieces  scat- 
tered about  the  house  will  catch  many 
flies.  I  often  coat  pie-plates  with  the 
mixture. 

A  Home-Made  Fly-Trap 

Fly-traps  are  now  very  common,  but  the 
price  is  high  in  many  cases,  so  I  give  here 
directions  for  making  que  that  will  cost 
almost  nothing. 

Cut  out  two  pieces  of  lumber  (A)  any 
thickness,  six  by  ten  inches,  and  to  them 
nail  strips  (BB)  half  an  inch  square. 
This  will  call  for  four  strips,  each  six 
inches  long  and  meeting  at  a  point  on  the 
board  about  three  and  one-fourth  inches 
from  the  bottom  edge. 

Next  cut  two  boards,  each  eight  by  ten, 
and  nail  to  the  others  to  form  a  box,  with 
the  cleats  inside.  It  will  be  now  seen  that 
the  projecting  strips  form  legs. 

Next  cut  wire  window-screen  to  fit 
loosely  on  the  strips  BB,  but  narrow 
enough  so  that  a  crack  is  left  where  the 
pieces  come  together  at  the  top.  This 
must  be  wide  enough  so  that  a  fly  may  go 
through  easily. 

Finish  by  tacking  a  piece  of  screen  over 
the  top  then  set  the  trap  over  something 
the  flies  will  seek  quickly,  such  as  black 
molasses,  some  spoiled  meat  or  vinegar 
and  sugar.  They  will  fly  up  toward  the 
light,  go  through  the  crack,  seek  the  screen 
above  and  soon  die. 

A  tool  with  which  to  swat  the  fly  is 
made  of  a  small  piece  of  screen  set  into 
a  stick  of  straight- 
grained    wood  split 
for  three  inches  at 
the  end.   Fastfu  with 
a  brad.     This  costs 
almost  nothing,  and 
is  as  good  as  those 
purchastKl.     I  some- 
times strengthens^ 
these  pieces  of  screen 
by   folding   the  cor- 
ners to  meet  in  the 
center  of  the  piece.      The  complete  trap 


Floors.  Fumilurt  and  Interior Woodworfc 

USE 

CampbeirsVarnishSiain 

All  5ij«s  and  colon.  c(  Paint &Uardwar«D«alera 
Carpenter-Morion  G).,Boston,Mas». 


Farm  Lands 


that  will  pay  yoD  bi^  diridends  in  a  short  time  can 
be  bought  at  reasonable  prices  now.  Irrigated  asd 
Nod- Irrigated  Lands  suitable  for  General  Farming, 
Frnit  Raising,  Potato  Raising,  Dairying,  Stock  Rais- 
ing, etc.  Close  to  markeb.  Located  in  good  com- 
monities  near  the  lines  of  the  UnioD  Pacific  Railroad. 
Write  to  me  and  I  wiQ  send  yon  complfite  authentic 
informatioo  regarding  these  lands, 

R.  A.  SMITH 

Colonization  and  Indostrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  208,  Union  Pacific  Building 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Capacities  ili  to  3  tons  per  honr.  Bnilt  so  engine 
can  easily  be  used  as  a  portable  general  utilltT  en- 
gine. Runs  press      without  belt  or  sprocket  chain. 

No  Vibration  Complete  line   Jj^^TCle,  6  and 

Horse  and      Km     12  H.  P. 
Power  Balers   BJ^a  Doable 
Baglae 


'Write  {or  Free  Catelogro. 

_COIJJXS  Plow  CO.,  1116  HmpsMre  St.r^pSSS^IU. 
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ORMAMEMTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Stroll^:,  durat  le  a&d  cheaper  th:in  wood.  HandredsofpadorDa  for 
lawns,  churcbea,  cemeteries,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logue an  J  special  ofTer.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc 

IVARD  FENCE  CO.,   221  Main  St.  Decatur,  lad. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  t^.^S^:^^:^ 

Neat,  clean.  ornsmeD^ 
al,  c<.>nveDieDt,  cbeaiu 
I'ksts  all  season.  Mad* 
of  metal,  can't  spillcr 
tip  over :  wilLnot  soil  oc 
injure  anything.  Guar- 
anteed effective.  Sol4 
by  dealers,  or  6  sent  hf 
ex|ire4S  prepaid  for  $1. 

IIAKOLU  SOHERS, 
ISO  HeKalb  Atc^ 
Brooklyn,  X.T. 


If  YouHave  a  Potato  Patch 

of  one  acre  or  more,  get  our  free  book  on  Potatoes  and  the 
way  to  dig  them,  to  get  extra  profit  of  1.)  cents  a  bu:die]. 
Other  advantages,  too.  using  a  Farquhar  Potato  Bigger. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd..  Box  220.  York.  Pa. 


LEARNsTO;  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


EARN 


{25  to  Sin 
A  WEEI 


We  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOrB 
SALART.     Book  mailed  free.    Pace-Davii,  Dept.  S5,  Cblra^,  IlL 


Ru  n  n  i  n  g  Wat  e  r 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum- 
,mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send    Posia     'or  V^atc-r  S^pO'v 

Plan        It   A  'l   O'.ng  >cu  '00  CfCTi-rcS 

of  .t  .n  .ictwai  u&e      Do  .t  No»v 
Aerniotor  Co..  t144  S  Campbell  Av..  C 


^-'■^"'//..SZ/zzd/x///  What 
Users 


Free  Books 

About  Silage  and 
Silo  Filling 

(1 )  "Why  Silage  Pays"-a  v.ql  nablc  book  for 
your  farm  library.  U)  1913  Cataloir  alKni  Ulio 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

A  40-year  success.  Bip  capacity,  small 
power.  Klevates  any  height.  Simplest, 
.•vifest.  Steady  worker.  Self-feed  tatile. 
Almost  runs  itself.  Knives  adjustable 
while  cutler  is  runninir.  Guaranteed. 
(1)  "What  Users  Say"— a  book  containing 
scores  of  letters  from  users  of  tlic  Blizzurd. 

n'n7(?/or  Vtf^'-  bonks  tndny 

Th«  Jos.  Dick  Manufacturing  Co. 
1444  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton,  O. 
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Farm  Notes 
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Selling  Direct — Apples 

By  Maurice  Floyd 

NO  OTHER  product  of  the  soil  needs 
more  reform  in  selling  methods  than 
apples.  A  certain  western  grower 
traced  a  shipment  to  the  consumer  in  order 
to  find  out  what  that  worthy  individual 
paid  for  his  product.  This  investigation 
brought  to  light  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  apples  had  passed  through  no  less  than 
five  hands  before  reaching  the  consumer, 
and  while  the  grower  had  received  only 
eighty-five  cents  per  bushel  box  for  them 
they  had  been  retailed  to  the  consumer  at 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  box. 

The  Consumer  Always  Pays  Good  Prices 

This  is  certainly  bad  enough,  but  every 
experienced  grower  knows  that  sometimes 
the  raiser  receives  absolutely  nothing  for 
his  fruit,  while  at  the  same  time  he  strongly 
suspects  that  the  consumer  still  pays  a 
fancy  price  for  it.  For  this  reason  we 
have,  every  season,  apple-orchards  full  of 
rotting  fruit,  while  the  cities  are  full  of 
hungry  people  who  would  gladly  buy  this 
product  if  the  price  was  right. 

How  to  get  the  producer  and  consumer 
together — that's  the  question. 

A  few  of  the  more  progressive  growers 
have  brought  this  desirable  result  about  by 
selling  their  apples  direct  to  the  consumer. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  D.  E.  Eicher,  of  Washington 
County,  Arkansas.  Mr.  Eicher  has  not 
made  a  startling  success  of  this  business, 
but  his  trade  has  grown  steadily  from  a 
small  beginning  a  few  years  ago,  and  for 
this  reason  his  experience  should  be  doubly 
encouraging  to  other  growers  ;  for,  while  all 
may  not  be  able  to  achieve  remarkable 
success  in  this  line,  surely,  with  a  little 
business  acumen  and  foresight,  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  present  haphazard 
methods  may  be  made  by  the  average 
grower. 

Mr.  Eicher  was  a  successful  business 
man   before   he   embarked   in    the  apple- 


The  consumer  pays  more  for  two  of  them 
than  the  grower  receives  for  eight 

growing  business,  consequently  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  natural  that  he  should  apply 
business  methods  to  the  growing  and  mar- 
keting of  his  fruit.  This  being  the  case, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  com- 
menced planning  for  the  marketing  of  his 
fruit  before  the  crop  was  raised — in  other 
words,  he  realized  the  necessity  of  furnish- 
ing only  first-class  goods  to  "his  customers, 
and  he  made  sure  of  this  by  careful  culti- 
vation, thorough  spraying  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  multitudinous  details  which 
must  ever  attend  the  raising  of  high-grade 
apples. 

He  Used  Half -Bushel  Boxes 

This  being  accomplished,  Mr.  Eicher 
packed  his  fruit  in  fancy  half-bushel 
boxes — made  by  sawing  a  regular  bushel 
box  in  two  parts  and  bottoming  the  upper 
half — which  he  sold  for  eighty-five  cents 
per  box,  the  purchaser  paying  express 
charges.  These  boxes  are  five  and  three- 
fourths  inches  deep  and  hold  two  tiers  of 
Ben  Davis  and  Rome  Beauties  and  three 
tiers  of  Winesap  and  Jonathans.  Some  of 
the  latter  Mr.  Eicher  wraps  in  paper  and 
receives  a  still  better  price  thereby. 

The  boxes  cost  eight  and  one-half  cents 
each,  and  of  course  there  is  some  extra 
work  in  packing  and  shipping  them,  but 
Mr.  Eicher  figures  that  the  net  profit  he 
receives  is  far  better  than  the  net  loss  some 
growers  sustain  in  marketing  through  mid- 
dlemen. 

Last  season  he  boxed  six  hundred  bush- 
els to  supply  his  trade.    Of  course  Mr. 


Eicher  puts  up  the  regular  bushel  pack  also. 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  business  of 
selling  direct  is  only  a  side  line  with  Mr. 
Eicher,  for  he  is  an  extensive  grower ;  but 
in  time  it  will  be  the  main  line. 

While  Mr.  Eicher  has  made  an  encourag- 
ing success  of  this  business,  he  has  found 
one  almost  insolvable  problem — high  ex- 
press charges.  These,  in  many  cases,  have 
been  absolutely  prohibitive ;  consequently 
Mr.  Eicher  has  lost  many  orders  which  he 
otherwise  might  have  had.  High  transpor- 
tation charges  tend  to  restrict  a  grower's 
territory,  and  this  greatly  handicaps  him 
in  his  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  a  good  business  even  when 


The  half-bushel  boxes,  showing 
attractive  packing 

thus  handicapped  has"  been  demonstrated 
not  only  by  Mr.  Eicher,  but  by  progressive 
growers  also.  In  time  we  hope  that  the 
business  of  selling  farm  products  direct  to 
the  consumer  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  inauguration  of  more  reasonable  trans- 
portation rates  than  we  have  to-day,  but 
while  waiting  for  this  day  to  come  the  en- 
terprising grower  need  not  sit  idly  by  and 
let  business  slip  through  his  fingers. 

Each  year  brings  a  great  increase  in  the 
acreage  devoted  to  apples,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  growers  must  meet  the  problem  of 
increased  production  by  better  methods  of 
distribution  and  marketing ;  and  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem  selling  direct  to 
the  consumer  should  prove  of  material 
assistance.  By  selling  direct,  the  price  of 
apples  in  the  cities  may  be  held  down  to  a 
reasonable  figure,  and  the  small  trade  of 
remote  districts  can  be  developed.  Then 
too,  by  offering  the  consumer  a  more  at- 
tractive product  at  a  cheaper  price,  the 
consumption  of  apples  may  be  greatly 
stimulated,  and  thus  the  much-dreaded  over- 
production can  be  avoided. 


The  farmer  who  goes  out  of  his  way  a 
few  steps  to  pet  or  fondle  his  stock  never 
has  to  step  out  of  his  way  to  keep  any  of 
them  from  striking,  kicking  or  biting  him. 

The  sUo  requires  more  frequent  and  thor- 
ough painting,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
building  on  the  farm.  The  paint  not  only 
prevents  deterioration  of  the  structure,  but 
it  keeps  the  cracks,  and  even  the  pores  of 
the  wood  closed  up,  thus  aiding  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  silage  itself. 


Fatten  the  Farm  wdth  Organic 
Matter 

By  Geo.  W.  Brown 

A  TENDENCY  exists  among  many  farm- 
^  ers  to  burn  up  all  corn-stalks,  loose 
straw,  clover-chaff  and  superfluous  rough- 
age about  the  place.  A  lighted  torch,  a  dry 
windy  day,  a  flame,  and  the  work  is  easily 
done.    But  it  is  too  expensive. 

Every  time  an  acre  of  stalks  is  burned 
twenty-one  pounds  of  nitrogen  goes  into  the 
nir  and  will  cost  you  $.3..50  to  buy  back 
again.  Wheat  or  oat  straw  from  an  acre 
contains  about  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  and  clover-chaff  three  times  this 
amount. 

One  can  easily  figure  from  these  deduc- 
tions what  a  reckless  loss  to  the  farm  is  a 
fire  in  the  chaff-pile  or  stalk-field.  The 
cutaway  and  disk  harrows  will  chop  these 
bulky  materials  up  ready  for  the  plow 
where  they  can  be  turned  under.  If  you 
want  to  fatten  the  old  farm,  stuff  it  with 
organic  matter. 


NEPQNSEf 


This  Roofing  Used  Twice! 

Most  roofs  have  but  "one  life."  This  roof  pictured  above  had 
"two  lives."  When  the  Old  Wells  Street  Station  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  R.  R.  in  Chicago  was  torn  down,  its  roof  of  NEPONSET 
Paroid,  after  fighting  smoke,  burning  cinders  and  storm  for  eight  years, 
was  rolled  up  and  used  to  roof  other  stations. 

It's  still  giving  perfect  service.  NEPONSET  Paroid  Roofing  is  con- 
stantly doing  this — giving  better,  longer  and  safer  service  than  you 
would  think  it  possible  for  any  roofing  to  give. 

"Covered  with  NEPONSET  Paroid"  means  that  you  have  protected 
your  stock,  implements,  grain,  etc.,  with  the  safest,  sanest  and  surest 
product  which  the  development  of  prepared  roofing  affords.  It's  a 
quality  product.    Anyone  can  lay  it. 


Waterproof  Building  Products 


Roofings 

NEPONSET  roofings  are  a 
fire  protection,  leak-proof 
andlonglived.  Anyonecan 
lay  them.  NEPONSET  Par- 
oid Roofing  is  for  general 
use.  NEPONSET  Proslate 
Roofing  is  an  ornamental 
roofing  for  dwellings.  At- 
tractive colors. 


Building  Papers 

If  NEPONSET  Waterproof 
Building  Papers  are  built 
into  walls  and  floors,  the 
building  will  be  warmer, 
will  cost  less  to  heat  and 
will  last  years  longer. 
Recommended  by  archi- 
tects, engineers  and  build- 
ing owners  everywhere. 


Wall  Board 

NEPONSET  Wall  Board  is 
a  scientific  product  which 
takes  the  place  of  lath  and 
plaster;  comes  in  sheets  32 
inches  wide.  Remember,  it 
is  the  only  wall  board  with 
waterproofed  surfaces  that 
requires  no  further  decora- 
tion. Anyone  can  put  itup. 


Are  you  going  to  build?  Write  for  more  facts  about  the  products  in  which  you 
are  interested.    Send  for  samples,  free  booldet  and  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer. 

BIRD  &  SON  613  Neponset  St,  E.  Walpole,  Mass 


[F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON] 


New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Washington      Portland,  Ore. 
Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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CUTAWAY  HARRo'v. 

:. .  Do  ;bette^;-.workj  ..last:  longer^ 
often  cosflessthanotheriharrows;;: 
You  need  at  least  one  of  them. 
Ask  your  deaier  to  show  you  a 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co, 

854  Main  St.  Higflanum,Conn.. 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL  NET  YOU 
MORE  MONEY 

After  you  have  iu3la.lled  a 
Monarch   Hydraulic  Cider 
Press.  We  are  the  largest 
mfrs.  of  presses,  apple- 
batter  cookers,  evapora- 
tors, etc.,  io  thecountrj. 

A.  B.  Parqnhar  Co., 
ltd. Box  l05,York,Pa. 


Ask  for  onr 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
teUlng 
why. 


SILOS 


Our  direct 

prices  save  yon 
$30  to  $100 

8x20  Silo,  $64.72  :  10x24,  $92.23 ;  12x26,  $118.25.  etc. 
All  sizes.  Modern  plan,  air-tight,  continuous 
door  front,  convenient.  Griffin  Silos  last.  Get  free 
catalogue  and  save  money  on  best  Silos  made. 
GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO..  Box  17 .    Hadson  FaUs.  N.  Y. 


A  Leading 
Woman's  Magazine 

The  Woman's  World  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  magazine  ever  printed  for  the 
money;  in  fact,  is  superior  to  many 
magazines  selling  for  more  than  this.  It 
is  not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  but 
its  columns  are  full  of  the  choicest  litera- 
ture that  money  can  buy.  The  contents 
of  the  Woman's  World  are  selected  with 
a  view  of  entertaining  and  educating  its 
readers.  It  is  a  big  value  at  a  low  price. 
Every  farmer  in  the  country  should  take 
this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
Woman's  World  without  cost  in  connec- 
tion with  Farm  and  Fireside. 

You  can  get  the  leading  medium-priced 
woman's  publication  for  one  whole 
year  without  cost  by  extending  your 
own  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year. 


Both  for 

50  cents 


Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year 

regular  price  50  cents 

Woman'*  World,  one  year 

regular  price  35  cents  } 

Send  your  order  at  once  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Your 


Will  fatten  faster  and  grow  into 
dollars  quicker  on  our  alfalfa 
lands  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
than  they  will  on  eastern  farms. 
Alfalfa  one  year  old  will  support 

from  10  to  15  hogs  on  an  acre  throughout  the  year.  Good  sows  will  average  6  pigs  each  litter 
and  will  bear  twice  a  year.  Marketing  hogs  is  a  simple  matter  in  our  valley.  They  may  be  sold 
on  the  land  or  they  may  be  driven  to  the  Sacramento  River;  loaded  on  barges  for  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco.  They  arrive  in  fine  condition  and  sell  at  6  to  8  cents  live  weight.  Hog 
raising  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  owing  to  the  bountiful 
yield  of  alfalfa,  the  mild  winter  and  the  long  growing  season. 

Let  us  give  you  the  names  of  men  who  have  met  with  wonderful  success  on  our  farms. 
Markets  are  waiting  for  your  products.    No  limit  to  your  possibilities — 


-Write  Us  Today- 


KUHN  IRRIGATED 
LAND  COMPANY 

Dept.  157A 

511  Wood  St.,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
412  Msu-ketSt.,SanFrancisco,  Cal. 
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Fountain-Pen 

For  a  Favor 


Everyone  needs  this  Fountain- 
Pen.  Farm  and  Fireside  has 
obtained  for  its  readers  a  re- 
liable Fountain-Pen.  You  can 
get  one  by  doing  a  small  favor. 

THIS  reliable  fountain-pen  is  one  of 
the  best  pens  made  for  usefulness  and 
wearing  qualities.  It  has  a  fine,  well- 
made,  gold-tipped  pen.  It  is  made  of  vul- 
canite, which  is  like  hard  rubber. 
There  is  a  close-fitting  dust-cap 
to  protect  the  pen-point.  For 
steady  use  this  pen  is  hard 
to  beat.  It  is  easily  filled, 
and  a  filler  is  furnished 
with  each  pen.  The 


special  feature  of 
the  reliable  pen 
is  its  free-flow- 
ing ink,  re- 
q"ui  r i n  g 
no  shak 
ing, 


You 
will 
have  use 
for  this  pen 
many  times  a 
day.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  con- 
venient  pens  that 
anyone  could  have  and 
is  fully  guaranteed: 


OUR  OFFER 


We  will  send 
you  this  won- 
derful fountain-pen  by  return  mail 
f  you  will  send  us  only  four  1-year 
subscriptions  to  Farni  ^nd  Fireside 
at  40  cents  each.  Tell  your  friends 
that  this  is  a  special  bargain  offer. 

Send  the  subscriptions  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Crops  and  Soils 


Testing  the  Sorghums 

By  C.  Bolles 

IT  IS  a  commendable  trait  in  human  na- 
ture to  want  one  hundred  cents  out  of 
every  hundred  cents  spent.  But  one  must 
look  askance  at  the  too  prevalent  trait  that 
is  looking  for  something  for  nothing.  It's 
this  spirit  of  eternally  being  on  the  outlook 
for  something  great  that  makes  rich  men, 
especially  those  selling  the  highly  lauded 
seeds. 

Now  corn  has  reached  the  two-hundred- 
bushel  mark,  and  at  times  sorghum  has 
touched  the  one-hundred-bushel  point,  but 
more  often  corn  will  run  fifty  or  sixty 
Bushels  and  sorghum  forty — or  less.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  but  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  at  Washington, 
D.  C  is  willing  to  co-operate  with  anyone 
who  is  willing  to  give  the  newer  sorghums 
a  fair  trial ;  that  is.  such  sorghums  as  the 
Bureau  thinks  at  all  suited  to  the  co-opera- 
tor's conditions.  However,  they  expect 
that  when  a  co-operator  reaches  the  rais- 
iug-seed-for-the-trade  stage,  that  it  will  be 
sold  under  its  true  name  and  number,  and 
not  under  a  high-sounding  one  coined  for 
the  occasion. 

Many  of  the  co-operators  throughout  the 
plains  are  keeping  up  with  the  importa- 
tions and  are  trying  plants  but  two  or 
three  years  old  so  to  speak.  Now  it  takes 
at  least  five  years  to  tell  much  about  a 
plant  and  this  much  time  ought  to  be  spent 
with  it  before  putting  it  out  as  a  field 
crop.  Too  often  the  hurrahing  begins  on 
the  third,  second  or  even  the  first  year  of 
trial.  We  all  know  about  Shallu  and  how 
it  was  going  to  do  things  to  Kafir  and  cane. 

Short  Trials  are  Deceiving 

Well,  it  seems  that  the  cheei-ing  was 
premature  in  that  case.  Now  Kafir  has 
two  other  rivals.  Sudan  durra  and  white 
mile.    Just  how  long  the  former  has  been 


The  Voice  of  Reconstruction 


When  a  flood  sweeps 
over  a  vast  area,  desolating 
the  cities  and  towns  which 
lie  in  its  course,  the  appeal 
for  assistance  gets  a  unani- 
mous response  from  the 
whole  country. 

With  all  commercial  and 
social  order  wiped  out,  an 
afflicted  community  is  un- 
able to  do  for  itself.  It 
must  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

In  such  an  emergency, 
the  telephone  gives  its 
greatest  service  when  it 


carries  the  voice  of  distress 
to  the  outside  world,  and  the 
voice  of  the  outside  world 
back  to  those  suffering. 

At  the  most  critical  time, 
the  nearest  telephone  con- 
nected and  working  in  the 
Bell  System  affords  instant 
communication  with  dis- 
tant places. 

And  always  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, with  its  extensive  re- 
sources and  reserve  means, 
is  able  to  restore  its  service 
promptly,  and  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  rebuilding,  per- 
forms one  of  its  highest 
civic  functions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


on  trial  we  don't  know,  but  we  do  know 
about  a  three  years'  trial  at  one  place  in 
the  Panhandle,  and  it  seems  the  hurrahing 
is  based  on  these  same  trials.  Of  course  it 
is  a  good  plant,  but  in  calmer  moments  it 
wUl  come  to  earth  and  most  probably  find 
a  home  in  northwestern  Kansas  and  south- 
western Nebraska — just  out  of  the  sphere 
of  milo  and  Kafir.  White  milo  has  been 
under  selection  for  the  past  seven  years.  It 
is  only  of  late  that  a  few  could  make  the 
people  hear  about  it. 

The  Kafir-Durra  Crosses 
There  seems  to  be  but  very  little  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  common  red  mUo. 
however,  and  it.  like  the  Sudan  durra,  will 
find  its  place  after  the  noise  has  quieted 
down.  A  third  class  we  haven't  heard 
much  about  is  known  as  the  Kafir-durra 
crosses.  Now  the  idea  in  making  these 
crosses  was  to  eliminate  the  shattering  of 
the  white  durra  (otherwise  known  as  Jeru- 
salem corn)  to  get  an  early  plant  and  have 
a  heavy  yielder.  In  reality  the  two  we  had 
on  trial  this  season  were  almost  as  late.  A 
dwarf  Kafir  (or  mUo)  tended  to  revert  to 
the  two  component  parts  and  was  of  poor 
forage  value.  The  plants  grew  to  a  height 
of  from  four  to  five  feet  had  a  stalk  and 
foliage  very  similar  to  Kafir  and  a  head 
like  the  old-style  Jerusalem  corn,  except 
the  glumes  were  black  instead  of  white.  In 
yields  in  1911  at  the  Highmore  station 
(S.  D. )  a  Kafir-durra  cross  made  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre.  In  1912  at  a  Panhan- 
dle station  it  made  slightly  over  nine- 
teen, and  wdth  us  the  highest  was  ten — the 
average  eight.  However,  it  was  a  very 
poor  stand  in  both  our  plats.  There  is 
probably  a  place  for  this  set  of  varieties 
somewhere,  but  it  is  yet  beyond  the  com- 
mon farmer.  Another  class  more  or  less 
tried  consists  of  the  kowliangs.  Some  of 
them  have  been  on  trial  for  years,  while 
others  are  new.  Just  what  their  ultimate 
use  will  be  no  one  knows  at  the  present 
time.  One,  the  dwarf,  judging  from  one 
or  two  years'  trial,  is  going  to  give  mUo  - 
a  very  close  race  in  parts  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  The  taller  varieties  seem  moi-e 
adapted  to  conditions  farther  north.  A 
three-year-old  is  Sudan  gi-ass.  This  is  a 
twin  brother  to  Johnson  grass,  only  it 
hasn't  the  bothersome  root  system  of  the 
brother.  The  idea  of  this  grass  is  to  come 
in  on  the  applause  when  the  pastures  are 
the  shortest  in  the  summer.  No  one  can 
know  the  outcome  until  it  is  given  further 
trial. 

Dwarf  Kafir-Corn  Shows  Promise 

About  the  best  thing  that  has  been  un- 
earthed in  the  newer  sorghums  is  a  dwarf 
Kafir-corn  ;  it  is  a  sport  of  the  old  well- 
known  black-hulled  Kafir  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  It  is  as  early 
as  the  common  milos  and  from  one  to  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  commercial  brands 
of  Kafir.  At  the  Hays  station  in  western 
Kansas  this  variety,  planted  May  25th,  was 
fully  ripened  by  September  25th,  when  the 
first  frost  came.  This  variety  combines  a 
heavy  yielder  with  an  abundance  of  foliage. 
The  estimated  yield  of  the  Hays  station's 
dwarf  Kafir  for  the  seventy-acre  field  as  a 
whole  was  forty  bushels.  Even  if  it  makes 
but  the  amount  of  the  Sudan  durra  or  an- 
other grain  sorghum  (thirty  bushels  per 
acre)  it  is  certainly  a  great  plant.  This  is 
the  first  year,  we  believe,  that  this  crop  has 
been  grown  on  anything  like  a  field  scale, 
although  it  has  been  under  trial  for  several 
years. 

I  have  given  the  newer  sorghums  so  that 
the  readers  may  know  beforehand  what  to 
look  out  for.  This  sketch  is  based  chiefly 
on  my  own  tests  for  three  years  past. 


"What  have  you  been  doing  to  the  old 
democrat,  boys?" 

"We've  made  a  progressive  out  of  it." 


Tilling  Wisely  and  Well 

By  William  Johnson 
"I'LL  never  sow  a  field  again  until  it's  in 
proper  shape."  a  farmer  told  me'  the 
other  day.  "Hurrying  seed  into  the  ground 
just  to  gain  a  few  day.s'  time  doesn't  pay. 
Whether  it  takes  one  dragging  or  ten,  I'll 
have  my  soil  in  condition — loose  and  dry 
on  top,  moist  and  firm  beneath." 

That  farmer  has  been  doing  some  think- 
ing. The  object  lessons  that  every  season 
brings  have  taught  him  a  fact  or  two  that 
is  going  to  make  his  granary  more  useful. 
The  last  couple  of  seasons  have  been  par- 
ticularly generous  with  object  lessons.  If 
we  read  them  right,  we  will  get  a  little  ser- 
mon on  tillage  direct  from  headquarters. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  fortunate  farmer  who 
takes  that  sermon  to  heart.  We  would  like 
to  put  it  differently  if  we  could,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  lot  of  the  things  we  do  in  the 
name  of  tillage  arc  mighty  inefficient.  It 
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should  not  be  so.  In  a  large  sense,  tillage 
measures  the  size  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
farmer  who  tills  carelessly  is  measuring  out 
a  harvest  that  will  make  the  hum  of  the 
thrashing-machine  sound  like  the  death- 
rattle  of  his  independence. 

I  know  that  springtime  is  a  high  per  cent, 
hurry  .for  the  farmer.  There  are  so  few 
bright  days  for  the  amount  of  work  that 
must  be  crowded  into  them,  and  they  do  not 
stand  long  on  the  order  of  their  going 
either.  There  is  a  temptation  sometimes 
to  plow  land  that  is  over-saturated,  to  seed 
when  the  soil  is  a  bit  too  wet.  or  leave  a 
field  rather  more  loose  or  lumpy  than  wUl 
be  well  for  the  crop.  When  a  temptation 
of  that  kind  comes  to  you.  give  it  a  swat 
with  the  big  fact  that  good  crops  are  only 
the  other  end  of  good  preparation.  It  is  the 
cream  of  biuch  truth,  that  unless  we  till 
the  best  we  can  we  will  not  grow  the 
largest  crops  we  might.  A  crop  is  wUling 
enough  to  grow.  Growth  and  yield  are  na- 
ture's law.  But  we  must  supply  proper 
conditions,  and  it  takes  the  right  amount 
of  tillage  at  the  right  time  to  do  it. 

The  Soil  Needs  Ventilation 

Last  spring  was  composed  largely  of  un- 
timely rains,  and  I  saw  grain  sown  on  soil 
so  sticky  that  it  clogged  the  drill.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  sowing 
was  a  failure.  A  good  yield  would  have 
been  more  than  a  yield.  It  would  have  been 
a  miracle.  The  grain  germinated  weakly 
and  made  a  sickly  growth  that  simply  could 
not  resist  the  hot.  dry  weather  which  came 
later.  I  remember  particularly  a  field  of 
pea§  that  looked  especially  poor.  Two 
weeks  after  they  came  through  the  ground, 
they  were  about  two  inches  high  and  the 
yellowest  pea  failure  I  ever  saw.  There 
were  other  fields  of  peas,  as  well  as  other 
grain  that  looked  very  little  better,  and  the 
prime  cause  was  an  over-saturated  soil. 

"The  land  is  'pea-sick',"  some  said,  and 
while  that  may  have  been  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing part  of  the  truth,  it  did  not 
-  explain  why  much  other  grain  looked  just 
as  unpromising.  The  soil  needed  ventUa- 
tlon ;  it  needed  in  many  instances  a  return 
of  the  elements  that  had  been  yanked  out 
of  it  by  continuous  cropping ;  but  fertUe  or 
not,  a  soil  without  air  is  Easy  Street  to 
failure  in  growing  crops.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  leguminous  crops  which  draw 
their  nitrogen-supply  from  the  soil  air.  but 
it  is  true  enough  with  any  crop  to  play  a 
lot  of  havoc  where  it  is  overlooked.  Any- 
thing in  the  plant  line  needs  nitrates,  and 
nitrates  are  not  made  without  air. 

With  a  whole  sky  full  of  air  over  our 
fields,  there  need  never  be  a  shortage  of  it 
in  the  soil.  A  humus  soil  properly  tilled 
will  always  contain  a  sufficiency,  providing, 
of  course,  it  has  proper  drainage  to  insure 
porosity.  But  we  do  not  want  too  much  air 
in  the  soil,  as  is  certain  to  be  the  case  with 
a  loose,  open  seed-bed ;  we  get  a  drying 
tendency  then,  and  fluctuation  of  soil  tem- 
perature, together  with  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  plant-food ;  and  the  crop  always 
says  that  a  combination  like  that  is  deadly. 

If  some  of  those  fields  that  were  plowed 
or  sown  so  hurriedly  last  spring  had  been 
allowed  to  lay  a  little  longer,  it  would  hav« 
proved  that  delay  is  not  always  dangerous. 
Careful  plowing  then,  or  more  surface  till- 
age on  that  already  plowed,  and  the  sea- 
son's expenses  would  not  have  made  the 
profits  look  so  much  like  a  smashed  dream. 
It  was  the  crops  that  were  sown  later  on 
soil  worked  at  the  crumbly  stage  that  pro- 
duced at  all,  though  it  was  a  poor  year  for 
either.  But  as  one  farmer  expressed  it, 
"That  later  sowing  didn't  miss  any  grow- 
ing weather  anyway,  and  it  escaped  a  lot 
of  setbacks  that  w'ould  have  told  on  its 
vitality."  That  may  or  may  not  be  true  of 
this  growing  season  ;  it  depends  on  the  par- 
ticular brand  of  weather  we  have  to  fit  our 
methods  to. 

There  Should  be  no  Mistakes 

But  whatever  features  the  season  pre- 
sents, it  will  smile  on  correct  and  thorough 
tillage.  At  the  last  analysis  that  binful  of 
grain  sifts  down  to  a  hair  root  nursing,  a 
film  of  dissolved  fertility  from  a  soil  par- 
ticle. Making  the  soil  congenial  to  those 
hair  roots  and  developing  that  fertility  is 
the  part  that  tillage  plays.  It  provides  a 
deep,  mellow  seed-bed.  fertile  and  moist, 
compact  and  porous,  a  seed-bed  where  bac- 
teria and  sunlight,  and  all  those  chemical 
actions  on  which  a  profitable  crop  depends, 
are  carried  out  without  a  hitch.  We  are 
dealing  with  mysterious  processes  and  deli- 
cate operation.*!,  farming,  and  care  must  be 
an  every-day  utility.  Think  of  it !  We 
roll  over  a  brown  furrow  and  put  a  handful 
of  seed  into  it ;  all  summer  long  sunshine  ^ 
and  breeze  fondle  the  green  leaves  that " 
spring  to  life  ;  pearly  drops  of  rain  and  dew 
bathe  them.  All  the  l.-iws  of  earth  and  air 
cimspire  to  mold  from  that  brown  furrow, 
in  this  beautiful  way,  the  bread  that  gives 
us  lite.  Do  you  think  we  should  ask  and 
not  do  our  part";'  It  is  just  as  noble  as  it  is 
necessary  to  till.  We  will  do  it,  too.  Clear 
the  air  of  hindrances.  Give  Guess-so  and 
May-be  a  whirl  into  the  middle  of  last 
century,  call  on  natvire's  magician.  Humus, 
and  follow  his  mellowing  touch  with  the 
modern  might  of  scientific  fact  and  imple- 
ment. No  mistakes,  for  "The  hand  that 
guides  the  farm  machinery  is  the  hand  that 
feeds  the  world." 


Poultry-Raising 


Concerning  the  Guinea-Fowl 

By  Anna  Wade  Galligher 

JUDGING  from 
the  inquiries 
which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  various 
parts  of  the  country, 
poultry  -  raisers  are 
becoming  interested 
in  the  guinea-fowl. 
Under  facorahle  conditions  the  guinea  is  a 
profitable  fowl ;  under  ordinary  conditions 
there  is  less  profit  in  guineas  than  in  other 
poultry,  because  they  are  rather  difficult  to 
raise,  and  their  eggs  are  too  small  for  mar- 
ket purposes. 

A  Substitute  for  Pheasant 

A  good  demand  for  young  guineas  now 
exists  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  markets. 
Old  birds  never  sell  for  as  good  prices  as 
young  ones.  During  the  fall  and  winter 
months  a  plump  young  guinea,  brings  from 
forty  to  sixty  cents  in  large  markets,  while 
in  small  towns  guineas  are  sold  by  the 
pound,  live  weight,  and  they  bring  much 
less.  For  this  reason  we  have  never  raised 
guineas  very  extensively  for  market  pur- 
poses, but  we  know  of  others  who  raise 
these  birds  in  large  numbers  for  high-class 
hotels  and  cafes,  where  they  are  served  as 
pheasants.  The  guinea  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  this  wild  game-bird,  which  is  so 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  flavor  of  a  plump 
young  guinea  is  equal  to  that  of  our  native 
pheasant,  and  the  guinea  is  quite  easily 
fattened. 

The  guinea-fowl  is  a  native  of  warm 
climates  and  needs  to  be  well  protected  dur- 
ing cold  weather,  especially  when  there  is 
deep  snow.  If  they  are  allowed  to  wander 
through  the  snow  they  are  likely  to  fly  into 
a  tree  or  onto  the  roof  of  some  building  and 
stay  there  until  they  nearly  starve. 

Keep  Guineas  Separate  from  Chickens 

Therefore,  whenever  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  or  when  a  snow-storm  is  approaching, 
the  guineas  should  be  confined  in  a  com- 
fortable house.  Any  good  poultry-house  that 
is  suitable  for  chickens  will  do  for  guineas. 
But  we  never  keep  guineas  housed  with 
other  poultry.  They  are  very  abusive  to 
the  hens,  especially  at  feeding-time. 

However,  the  raising  of  guineas  as  a 
"side  line"  need  not  interfere  with  other 
poultry.  Unless  one  is  sure  of  a  good  mar- 
ket, it  is  better  to  begin  in  a  small  way.  An 
exclusive  trade  can  be  built  up  in  large 
cities  that  would  be  impossible  in  smaller 
towns.  It  is  also  possible  to  dispose  of  sur- 
plus eggs  in  the  same  way,  although  they 
wLU  seldom  bring  as  much  as  hens'  eggs. 

The  guinea-hen  is  not  a  winter  layer. 
Most  of  her  eggs  are  laid  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  Guinea-hens  usually 
lay  several  clutches  of  eggs  before  they  set. 
They  are  poor  setters  and  should  never  be 
permitted  to  sit  on  their  eggs.  Sometimes 
several  guinea-hens  will  lay  in  the  same 
nest.  If  they  "steal"  their  nests,  as  they 
frequently  do,  they  usually  lay  a  large  nest- 
ful  of  eggs,  and  if  they  set  on  them  only  a 
few  guinea-chicks  will  hatch.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  much  better  plan  to  use  either  incuba- 
tors or  hens.  If  incubators  are  used  a  few 
hen  eggs  should  be  placed  in  the  incubator 
after  the  guinea  eggs  have  been  set  for 
about  a  week.  We  have  found  an  advantage 
in  this,  even  when  the  guineas  are  hatched 
with  hens. 

Use  Good-Natured  Hens 

The  young  guineas  are  very  wild  at  first, 
and  the  chicks  help  to  teach  them  how  to 
eat.  They  will  soon  learn  to  stay  with  the 
hen.  however,  without  the  chicks. 

We  try  to  select  quiet  hens  to  set  on  the 
guinea  eggs.  The  eggs  have  very  thick 
shells,  and  sometimes  the  young  guineas 


A  practical  poultry-house  suitable  for  either 
chickens  or  guineas 

have  to  be  helped  out.  This  would  be  rather 
a  difficult  proposition  where  either  guinea- 
hens  or  ugly  hens  were  doing  the  hatching. 

When  part  of  the  eggs  fail  to  hatch  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  after  they  are 
pipped,  we  carefully  pick  off  some  of  the 
shell  so  that  the  young  guineas  can  free 
themselves.  Like  young  quail,  the  little 
guineas  are  very  active  and  are  able  to  get 
out  of  the  nest  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched.  A  young  guinea  is  about  half  as 
large  as  the  average  chick  when  hatched. 

The  best  time  to  hatch  guineas  is  during 
June  and  July.  They  cannot  endure  much 
cold.  They  may  be  hatched  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember, but  require  more  care. 


From  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  days  are 
required  for  hatching  the  eggs. 

When  the  young  guineas  hatch  put  the 
hen  and  brood  in  a  large,  dry  coop  or  house, 
with  a  yard  enclosed  with  door-screen  or 
boards.  If  half-inch  netting  can  be  had  it 
will  answer,  but  one-inch  netting  will  not 
do.  The  young  guineas  can  easUy  get 
through.  They  are  wUd,  and  if  allowed  to 
escape  from  the  hen  they  will  hide  in  the 
grass,  and  being  so  small  are  difficult  to 
find. 

We  feed  young  guineas  in  about  the  same 
manner  as  turkey  poults,  only  oftener. 
During  the  first  few  days  they  are  fed  a 
little  every  two  hours.  Dry  bread,  either 
moistened  with  sweet  milk  or  crumbled 
finely  and  mixed  with  chopped  lettuce  or 
onion  tops,  will  give  better  results  than 
boiled  eggs.  We  think  the  latter  causes 
bowel  trouble  in  young  poultry.  When 
guineas  are  about  ten  hours  old  they  should 
have  their  first  food.  As  they  grow  older 
they  do  not  need  to  be  fed  as  often.  When 
two  days  old  we  begin  to  lengthen  the  time 
between  meals  to  three  hours,  and  later  to 
four.  We  continue  to  feed  a  little  four 
times  a  day  until  they  are  placed  in  a  larger 
yard  when  they  are  a  week  old.  We  vary 
the  ration  occasionally  from  the  start,  using 
oatmeal,  corn-bread,  boiled  or  soaked  millet- 
seed  and  cracked  wheat.  Pure  water,  clean, 
coarse  sand  and  chick-grit  are  provided. 

Sometimes  a  little  of  the  sand  is  sprinkled 
over  the  feed  until  they  learn  to  eat  it.  Be 
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Floor  plan  of  poultry-house.  A.  door;  BB, 
inside  doors;  C,  feed-box;  DD,  nests;  EE, 
windows;  FF,  roosts;  GG,  gable  windows 

sure  that  the  sand  is  dry  and  clean. 
Guineas,  both  young  and  old.  should  have 
plenty  of  range.  They  eat  various  bugs  and 
insects,  but  are  not  destructive  to  crops. 
When  guineas  have  a  good  range  their  feed 
costs  but  little.  As  a  rule,  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing the  old  birds  is  about  half  as  much  as 
for  hens.  They  require  the  same  kind  of 
feed  in  winter.  In  summer  they  require  the 
same  kind  of  range  as  turkeys. 

We  like  the  White  African  guineas  better, 
than  the  Pearl.  They  begin  laying  rather 
late  in  the  spring.  White  guineas  bring  the 
best  prices. 


Chick  Safety  in  Hot  Weather 

By  John  L.  Woodbury 
■pXTREME  hot  weather  is  a  worse  foe  to 
chicks  of  from  two  to  four  weeks  old 
than  extreme  cold.  They  should  never  be 
left  at  that  age  after  June  comes  in  without 
accessible  shade,  as  the  day  may  suddenly 
turn  hot,  and  a  few  hours'  exposure  will 
often  upset  the  condition  of  a  whole  flock,  if 
it  does  not  kill  some  outright.  A  double  row 
of  grain-sacks  hung  on  the  netting  affords 
very  good  shade.  They  may  be  pinned  on 
with  fivepenny  nails  in  a  few  minutes  so  as 
to  stay  all  the  season.  Cold  water  dashed 
on  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day  will  add  to 
their  effectiveness.  It  is  a  good  plan,  dur- 
ing long  dry  spells,  to  turn  down  a  few 
pails  of  water  in  the  yards.  After  it  settles 
away  the  chicks  will  be  seen  burrowing 
luxuriously  in  the  moist  earth.  Another 
help,  especially  in  sandy  yards,  is  to  spade 
up  the  soil  frequently.  This  not  only  adds 
to  the  coolness,  but  if  a  little  grain  be 
worked  into  the  dirt  a  lot  of  wholesome  ex- 
ercise may  be  got  out  of  the  youngsters. 
By  little  extras  like  these  I  carried  my 
chicks  through  the  record-breaking  hot  wave 
of  1911  practically  without  loss,  while  my 
neighbors  lost  theirs  by  dozens  and  even 
many  of  their  adult  fowls.  I  was  careful  to 
have  the  drinking-water  always  in  the 
shade,  and  renewed  it  frequently,  turning 
out  each  time  any  of  the  old  found  in  the 
vessels. 

Outdoor  brooders  are  to  be  preferred  in 
warm  weather,  but  chicks  can  be  reared  in 
the  indoor  kind  after  one  gets  the  hang  of 
it.  One  great  secret  is  to  keep  doors  and 
windows  of  house  wide  open  night  and  day. 
I  have  tight-fitting  screen  doors  and 
screens  for  windows  of  my  houses  to  k^ep 
out  the  rats.  Then  I  have  screens  exactly 
fitting  into  tops  of  brooders,  for  I  never 
close  the  lid  of  an  indoor  brooder  in  hot 
weather.  If  the  night  promises  to  grow  a 
little  cool  I  cover  or  partly  cover  the  screen 
with  a  grain-sack.  I  find  this  works  much 
better  than  closing  the  brooder  tight  and 
blowing  out  the  lamp  or  turning  it  down 
low.  Another  point  is  not  to  run  tempera- 
ture of  brooder  too  high.  Ninety  degrees 
in  hot  weather  is  equal  to  ninety-five  de- 
grees in  cold.  If  the  thermometer  rises  to 
eighty  degrees  in  the  building,  blow  out  the 
lamp  and  throw  brooder  wide  open,  other- 
wise some  of  the  chicks  may  form  the  habit 
of  "steeping"  in  the  heat,  when  they  soon 
become  worthless. 

Some  breeders  take  excellent  care  of  their 
early  chicks,  but  leave  the  later  hatches 
pretty  much  to  look  after  themselves.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Of  course  there  is  not  the 
danger  from  cold  in  the  case  of  the  warm- 
weather  chicks,  but  there  are  other  dangers 
equally  great,  if  not  quite  so  apparent. 


When  Hens  do  the  Best 

By  Mrs.  Margaret  Statham 

THE  writer  has  grown  from  a  baby  to  a 
woman  in  the  company  of  chickens.  She 
has  read  a  great  deal  of  poultry  literature, 
good  and  bad.  Much  has  been  merely  repe- 
tition. The  following  conclusions  have  been 
reached  and  tested  by  personal  experience. 

For  the  busy  farm  wife  a  small  flock  is 
more  profitable  than  a  large  one.  It  is 
agreeably  surprising  to  see  how  many  eggs 
and  chickens  may  be  produced  from  a  few 
hens. 

The  raising  of  chickens  upon  a  small 
scale  is  not  difficult ;  as  the  business  grows, 
complexities  grow.  Apparatus,  knowledge 
and  care  naturally  keep  pace  with  the 
growth. 

Common  sense  teaches  that  lice,  filth  and 
dampness  are  fatal  to  young  chicks. 

Feed  and  shelter  are  the  two  principal 
financial  problems.  Experts  discuss,  pro 
and  con,  the  value  of  different  feeds,  wet 
and  dry.  The  writer  has  always  fed  such 
as  the  farm  produced,  using  as  great  a 
variety  as  possible,  for  her  observations 
have  convinced  her  that  chickens  wUl  thrive 
on  anything  they  like,  provided  it  is  not  fed 
exclusively. 

Different  sizes  of  birds  must  never,  never 
be  fed  together  for  best  results.  Neither 
should  chicks  be  allowed  to  get  wet  in  feed- 
ing or  drinking. 

For  separate  feeding,  and  dry,  clean 
roosting-quarters  use  coops  that  are  well 
ventilated,  easy  to  clean  and  vermin-proof. 


The  Catbird 

By  H.  W.  Weisgerber 
T  RECALL  one  summer  afternoon,  while 
hoeing  in  the  garden,  of  having  a  female 
catbird  fly  over  the  fence  and  alight  on  the 
ground  almost  at  my  feet  and  pick  up  the 
worms  and  small  insects  that  she  could 
find.  I  honestly  believe  that  she  was  the 
most  distressed-looking  wild  bird  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  Whether  she  had  been  sick  or 
had  grown  thin  by  brooding  the  eggs  too 
long,  I  know  not ;  but  it  hardly  could  have 
been  the  latter  case,  unless  the  nest  had 
been  despoiled,  for  she  did  not  carry  away 
any  food,  but  swallowed  whatever  she 
found. 

I  stood  still,  and  she  came  still  closer, 
and  I  then  noticed  an  appealing  look  in  her 
eyes  that  moved  me  to  pity  the  poor  crea- 
ture. It  was  real  pathetic.  I  stopped  my 
work  and  let  her  gather  what  food  she 
needed.  Poor  bird !  For  who  could  tell 
what  trouble  had  been  hers? 

The  catbird  has  rightly  been  called  the 
northern  mocking-bird ;   and  so  it  might 


well  be,  for  its  size,  shape  and  coloring  so 
nearly  resemble  its  more  gifted  southern 
cousin  that  the  name  well  applies.  Having 
never  heard  the  mocking-bird,  I  cannot 
judge  as  to  musical  ability ;  but  the  catbird, 
while  a  gifted  musician  and  mimic,  is  not 
the  polyglot  that  the  mocker  is.  But  if 
anyone  doubts  the  musical  ability  of  the 
catbird,  just  let  him  get  out  early  on  some 
May  morning,  and  all  his  former  doubts 
will  be  at  rest. 

Although  the  catbird  sometimes  does  con- 
siderable harm  by  destroying  small  fruits 
and  berries,  the  bii'd  cannot  be  considered 
injurious.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  it  does  far  more  good  than 
harm.  Outside  of  the  small  fruits,  which 
consist  mostly  of  wild  berries  in  our 
eastern  States,  the  catbird  feeds  upon  de- 
structive insects. 


When  You 
Buy  Farm 
Implements 
Look  for 
This 
Trade  Mark 


Write  today  for  Free  Booklets  on 
BEST  EVER  PLOWS  with  Acme 

Steel  Shares.  Guaranteed  not  to  break. 
FLYING  DUTCHMAN  PLANTERS. 

The  World's  Best,    Now  $35.00  in 
Middle  West. 
MONITOR  DRILLS.  10%  greater 
yield  with  less  seed.     Even  depth — 
even  covering — uniform  growth. 

McDonald  pitless  scales. 

Requires  no  pit — can't  freeze.  Used  for 
U.  S  Mails. 

MANDT  WAGONS.  Built  to  give 
hard  service  for  a  lifetime. 

ADRIANCE  BINDERS  AND 
MOWERS.  Lightest  Draft— Easiest 
handled.  A  record  of  50  years  satis- 
factory service. 

MOLINE  and  FLYING  DUTCH- 
MAN SPREADERS.  Low  down 
— light  draft — short  turn. 

Write  today  stating  what  Free  Booklet  yon  want 
The  above  line  manufactured  only  by 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  42,     MOLINE,  ILL. 

Branches  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  European  Countries- 
Sold  by  Dealers  everywhere. 


Roof  That  Building  Willi 
Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Yes,  STEEL  Shingrles-the  kind  that  never  \ 
rot, rust  nor  bum— cost  much  less  than  wood — 
made  rust-proof  by  famous  "Tightcote"  Proc- 
ess—made  leak-proof  by  patent  Interlocking- 
Device  —  SIO.OOO  guarantee  against  lightning 
loss— come  in  sheets  of  100  or  more  shingles- 
easy  to  lay  as  a  carpet— lay  them  on  old  roof 
or  sheathing. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices- 
freight  PREPAID— post- 
al  brings  special  prices' 
and  latest  catalog  658 
by  return  mail.    Give  •5% 
size  of  roof  if  possible. -gj 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.  ' 
60S-658Lock  St. 
Cincinnati  Ohio 


Our  Housewife  Club 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Housewife,  you  can  get  this 
splendid  paper  for  one  year  in  connection 
with  Fakm  and  Fireside  at  a  special 
reduced  price. 

The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  entertaining 
monthly  magazine  containing  many  whole- 
some serials  and  short  stories  and  articles 
of  unquestioned  merit.  It  is  a  magazine 
that  a  woman  looks  forward  to  receiving 
each  month.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  the 
work  of  the  best-known  artists.  House- 
wife is  edited  by  Lihan  Dynevor  Rice. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 


both 
for 


60c 


For  One  Whole  Year 

Address 

FARM  AND  HRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
I  any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 

develop  more  power.  Patent  tbrotlle  j 

gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  olher 
j  exclusive  features — guaranteed  10  ' 

years — we  pay  freight — 30  days'  free 
I  trial.  Send  for  csIaIo^c  to^y. 

Bills  Englnt  Co.  10?MiUltl  St.,  DttroK,  Mloh. 


lAnpMTO  $35  TO  $75  A  WEEK  INCOME. 

■pi  J  Mwtll  I  O  New  invention.   Scrubs,  takes  up  water. 
Otn'TS       wriaffing,  no  cloths,  less  work.   Big  sales— hig  pro- 
'^fits.    Exclnsive  territory.    Write  today.   Specia  1  terms. 
7PIRRUNG  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  263*  Chicasot  III. 


AGENTS 


A  BIG  SELLER 


B  I  G 

DEMAND 

SALES.   BIG  PROFITS 

BemoDstrating  sample  free 

_  _  ^   _      to  workers.  Write  at  once. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO.*      9546  Bamy  St..      Dayton,  O. 


Demonstrate  and 
Bale  IB  made.  Stops 
the  bang  and  saves, 
the  door.  Dozen  can 
be  carried  in  pocket. 


5  Year  fiuaranteed  Bugales 
At-K2  Retail  Price  /  ^ 


You  take  no  risR  when  you  buy  a  buggy 

from  us.  We  guarantee  it  to  please  70a,  and  to  be  a  bigger 
value  (or  your  money  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else,  or  you 
needn't  keep  it.  Reference:  S.  111.  Natl.  Bank,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Mutual  Buggies,  Surreys,  Wagons,  etc.,  are 

the  highest  quality.  handeocoeBE, most  etyltsb  vehicles] 
built.  The  only  line  guaranteed  5  years.  We  sell 
direct  at  wholesale  prices — and  SBTe  you  $25.00  to 

$100.00.  Write  lor  catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

MUTUAL  DABNESS  at  $5.85  per  set  up:  double 
$14.10  up ;  work  harness  $19  up,  all  genuine  leath' 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 


er;  highest  quality;  FoUyGuaranteed  25  to  50%  cheaper  than  retail.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today 
7  MUTUAL  CAKRIAGE,  6  HARNESS  MFG.  CO..  Stalion54F.E.  St.  Louis.  Ill 


or  Slalion  54F,  200  FiHIi  Ave..  New  York  City, 
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GARDENING 

By  T.  Greiner 


Mrs.  Modelfarm  —  "Well,  Anty 
Drudge,  now  tell  me  -what  you 
think  of  our  farm,  and  the 
way  we  do  our  work?  You  see 
I  always  keep  plenty  of 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  on  hand!" 

Anty  Drudge — ^"I  never  saw  a 
finer,  better-kept  farm.  Every- 
thing is  so  prosperous  looking. 
But  I'd  expect  no  less  of  a  sen- 
sible woman  like  you.  Your 
home  looks  like  a  Fels-Naptha 
Home  always  looks!" 

Every  woman 
who  wants  to  feel 
well,  and  look 
young,  should  use 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap.  It  saves 
half  the  labor  of 
housekeeping. 
Does  the  work 
in  less  than  half 
the  time,  and  bet- 
ter than  it  was 
ever  done  before. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
does  the  best  work  in 
cool  or  lukewarm 
water,  without  hard 
rubbing  and  scrub- 
bing. It  cuts  grease, 
makes  clothes  white 
and  sweet,  china  and 
glassware  glisten,  and 
pots  and  pans  shine. 

Follow  the  directions  on  the  Bed 
and  Green  Wrapper. 

FeU  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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Better  Potatoes 

CAN  we  get  better  potatoes?  Yes.  and 
more  of  them  too.  And  there  is  no 
greiit  secret  about  the  ways  and 
means  of  getting  them.  To  grow  potatoes 
of  highest  quality  and  high  percentage  of 
starch  contents,  we  must  select  high-quality 
varieties,  and  by  care  and  culture  give  them 
normal  development  up  to  full  maturity. 
This  means  that  the  soil  must  contain  all 
the  elements  of  plant-food  in  the  required 
amounts  and  proportions ;  that  the  foliage 
must  be  protected  from  injury  by  insects 
and  diseases,  and  that  the  tubers  are  al- 
lowed to  come  to  full  maturity  before  they 
are  dug.  Varieties  differ  greatly  in  point  of 
quality.  Early  Ohio  and  its  offspring,  Ohio. 
Jr..  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  especially  Free- 
man, are  among  our  standard  sorts  of  high 
quality.  I  know  of  none  better  in  that  re- 
spect than  the  last  mentioned,  and  usually 
plant  a  patch  of  this  so  as  to  have  an  ideal 
baking  potiito.  The  Ohio  is  also  a  much 
better  potato  than  most  of  our  later  stand- 
ard sorts.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest,  yet 
one  of  the  best  keepers. 

The  most  potent  factors  in  determining 
the  yield  of  potatoes.  I  believe,  are  the  sea- 
son with  its  sunshine  and  rains  and  its 
varying  temperatures  during  the  period  of 
growth,  things  beyond  our  control,  and  then 
a  lot  of  things  we  can  control,  namely  :  the 
soil  conditions,  the  proper  condition  of 
the  seed-tubers,  the  size  of  the  seed-pieces, 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  growing 
crop  is  attended  to  by  the  grower  from 
planting-time  to  harvest  and.  finally,  the 
selection  of  a  heavy -yielding  variety  or 
strain. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  has 
yet  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  particularly 
a  new  point  either.  The  late  and  lamented 
Professor  Goff.  who  had  made  a  name  for 
himself  while  horticulturist  of  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station  ( Geneva ), 
found  that  he  could  greatly  increase  the 
productiveness  of  any  potato  variety  by 
continuously  selecting  the  best  yielding  hills 
for  seed.  Any  grower,  without  making  any 
other  change  in  his  methods  or  management, 
can  within  a  few  years'  time  increase  his 
annual  potato  yields  fifty  per  cent,  by 
growing  a  patch  of  potatoes  purposely  for 
seed,  picking  out  and  storing  for  seed,  in 
proper  manner,  all  the  hills  that  give  a  nice, 
even  lot  of  tubers  and  the  heaviest  yields, 
and  discarding  all  others.  I  have  for  some 
years  grown  my  Early  Ohio  seed-potatoes 
in  this  way.  and  now  also  started  in  with 
the"  Freeman.  This  "pedigree"  seed  is  surely 
giving  a  better  yield,  and  decidedly  a  more 
even-sized  lot  <)t  tubers,  few  if  any  small 
ones  being  among  them.  The  size  of  the 
individual  tubers  is  much  influenced  by  the 
size  of  the  piece  that  was  used  for  seed,  or 
by  the  resulting  number  of  sprouts.  We 
can  raise  larger  tubers  if  we  allow  only  one 
stalk  to  grow,  and  consequently  but  few 
tubers  to  set,  than  if  we  have  a  dozen 
stalks  and  several  dozen  potatoes  set  on 
them. 

Every  reader  of  the  Farm  axd  FiRESmE 
who  grows  potatoes,  even  if  only  for  home 
use.  should  put  this  matter  to  the  test. 
Think  of  this  when  you  harvest  your  early 
potatoes  in  .July  or  August.  When  you  dig 
up  a  nice  hill  that  gives  an  extra  heav.v 
yield  of  nice,  smooth  potatoes,  nearly  of 
even  size,  put  them  aside  or  gather  them  up 
separately  as  you  dig  them,  and  store  tliem 
in  shallow  crates,  properly  labeled,  to  make 
sure  that  you  will  have  them  in  best  condi- 
tion for  planting  when  spring  comes  around 
again.  Thus  you  will  raise  three  bushels 
in  future  where  otherwise  you  would  raise 
two.  And  if  you  will  thus  save  only  a  half- 
dozen  hills  you  will  get  a  start,  a  start  in 
a  new  and  right  direction,  and  added  inter- 
est in  your  garden  and  potato-patch. 


From  the  Strawberry-Patch 

To  have  a  full  supply  of  the  strawberry, 
this  most  lusciou.s  of  all  fruits,  during  the 
entire  season,  and  year  after  year,  in  fact 
all  the  family  may  want,  is  an  achievement 
well  worth  considerable  effort  It  is  some- 
times practicable  to  run  a  bed  for  more 
than  one  fruiting  s<'ason.  With  the  Oaud.v, 
a  late  and  often  profitable  variety,  although 


here  one  of  the  poorest  of  all  for  canning, 
it  is  often  advisable  to  fruit  this  old  patch 
a  second  time,  as  the  second  crop  may  be 
better  than  the  first.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, however,  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to 
set  a  new  bed  every  spring.  It  is  hard 
work,  almost  impossible  sometimes,  to  re- 
claim an  old  strawberry-patch  that  has 
once  been  allowed  to  become  overrun  with 
weeds.  A  hundred  good  plants  set  in  spring 
and  properl.v  fciken  care  of  will  give  you 
your  full  supply,  and  possibly  more.  A 
comer  in  the  home  garden  will  be  a  good 
spot  for  it.  and  used  thus  to  better  advan- 
tage than  if  planted  to  potatoes  or  cabbages. 
A  neighbor  last  year  had  a  bed  consisting 
of  five  rows,  the  rows  four  feet  apart  and 
about  twenty  feet  long,  making  about  one 
one-hundredth  part  of  an  acre.  The  plants 
had  been  set  early  and  allowed  to  make 
runners  enough  to  nearly  cover  the  entire 
ground,  only  foot-wide  paths  being  left 
clear  between  the  rows  for  convenience  in 
picking.  When  I  examined  this  bed  toward 
end  of  the  fruiting  season  more  than  a 
hundred  quarts  of  berries  had  already  been 
picked,  the  rate  of  yield  greatly  exceeding 
ten  thousand  quarts  per  acre.  Of  course 
there  was  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  in  the 
patch.  It  is  easy  enough  to  keep  the  weeds 
out  of  a  small  patch  in  the  home  garden. 
The  weeding  can  be  done  at  odd  spells,  but 
must  be  attended  to  in  time.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  and  a  source  of  mudi  pleasure 
to  have  such  a  weedless.  attractive  straw- 
berry-patch in  one's  garden. 

Getting  Enough  Plants 

Perhaps  you  have  neglected  to  plant  that 
patch  this  spring.  Last  year  I  had  neg- 
lected to  plant  as  many  as  I  desired  to  have. 
I  would  have  been  a  little  shy  of  berries 
this  year.  So  at  the  end -of  the  fruiting 
season  and  as  the  runners  began  to  start  on 
a  young  plantation  I  filled  pots  and  paper 
plant-boxes  with  nice,  fibi-ous  loam  and 
sunk  them  into  the  ground  near  the  older 
strawberry-plants  in  suitable  spots  to  layer 
the  first  runners.  The  patch  was  given  a 
good  watering  from  the  hose  connected  with 
the  hydrant,  and  the  runners  took  good  hold 
of  the  rich  soil  and  soon  filled  the  pots  or 
boxes  with  thrifty  roots.  At  a  favorable 
time  the  plants  were  taken  up  and  planted 
in  a  new  bed  in  the  garden.  I  set  them 
about  a  foot  apart,  the  rows  being  the  usual 
width  of  four  feet  apart  Most  of  these 
plants  produced  new  runners ;  but  the  old 
plants  themselves  have  made  a  wonderful 
growth  th'3  spring  and  are  well  loaded  with 
fruit-stalks,  blossoms  and  fruit.  I  am  not 
expecting  the  quantity  of  berries  that  I 
could  and  would  get  from  plants  set  in 
spring.  But  the  berries  are  immense  in 
size,  and  the  patch  was  easily  kept  free 
from  weed  growth.  A  heavy  mulch  of 
coarse  litter  (mostly  marsh-hay.  the  very 
best  material  for  that  purpose)  covers  the 
ground  all  around  the  plants.  The  variety 
is  Brandywine,  one  of  the  best  for  our 
strong  loams,  a  large  berry  of  good  qualit.v, 
not  bad  for  canning  either.  It  is  easily 
recognized  by  its  unusually  large  calyx.  We 
always  pick  it  with  the  stem,  as  the  core 
pulls  out  easily,  leaving  a  hollow  spot  in- 
side the  berry.  This  variety  is  a  free  plant- 
maker. 

I  still  have  the  old  WUson.  It  is  grown 
to  some  extent  for  market  in  this  vicinity. 
Many  of  the  professional  strawberry-plant 
growers  do  not  even  mention  it  in  their 
catalogues  and  price-lists.  Yet  it  has  never 
been  surpassed,  that  I  know  of,  as  a  canning 
berry.  Ask  the  good  housewife  about  it. 
She  will  tell  you  :  "Give  me  the  Wilson." 
But  Brandywine,  Ozark,  Senator  Dunlap 
and  a  host  of  others  are  better  table  berries 
than  the  Wilson. 


Everbearing  and  Fall-Bearing 
Strawberries 

For  8ome  years  I  grew  a  little  patch  of 
the  Alpine  bush-strawberry  because  it 
seemed  pleasant  to  have,  now  and  then, 
late  in  July  and  during  August,  a  cupful  or 
two  of  the  spicy,  wild-flavored,  high-colored, 
elougate<l  little  berries,  luscious  to  eat  at 
that  unusual  time  with  a  dash  of  sugar  and 
some  gtxK]  cream.  I  also  tried  the  several 
French  "overbearing"  varieties  catalogued 
by  some  of  our  seeflsnien.  But  I  have  given 
them  all  up.  including  the  Alpine.  The 
yield  of  fruit  is  so  light  that  this  type  of 
strawberry  might  almost  be  called  "never- 
bearing."  But  we  now  have  real  fall-bear- 
ing sorts :  the  Americus,  Superb  and  Model. 
They  are  no  gcMxl  for  June  bearing,  however. 


Lowest  Pricel 

No  need  to  do  without  a  sep- 
arator  now.  We  have  put  the  price  4 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Only  S19.65  <^ 
for  a  FULL  SIZE  200  lb.  capacity  ma- 
chine.Guaranteeda  Lifetime  against 
defective  material  and  workmanship. 
Skims  1!^  quarts  a  minute  and  gets  A T.T. 
tbp  cream.  Has  all  the  latest  improvementa 
— m&ny  exclusive  features.  For  instance. 


Cream  Separator  has  a  One-Plece  Skfm- 
miut?  Device  made  of  aluminum — liniit — 

mst-jiroof — essy  to  clean.  Has  no  discs — no  "hard- 
to-t?et'Bt"  places  to  waah.  Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to 
clean.   Easy  tx>  buy. 

GO  Days'  Fi^e  Triai 

Write  a  postal  for  our  big^^^ 

Free  Special  Separator  Catalog^^ 
today.   Shows  five  sizes  from  200  lb. 
capacity  up  to  the  big:  600  lb.  capacity  shown 
bere — all  sold  at   low  prices — all  gitaranteeeU 
a  lifetime.  2  months'  free  trial.  Tbonsaada 
in  use.     Don't,  buy  cndl  you  g-et  our 
catalos — compare  machines  and  prices. 
See  the  bis  money  yoQ  save. 

The  Charles  WilNam  Stores^ 

Bept  -4^20  56  Pine  St..  HEW  YORK  ein 

Quick  Shipments  from  New  York,  Cbicae:o 
(3)      and  Kansas  City 


MINERAL 

'""'"'rHEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
WinRoin 
Your  Horse" 

Send  to-day 
oniy 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Aafc — Certaia 

Mineral  Heive  Remedy  Co. 


r  dsscriptiTC  boddel 
425  Fourth  Ave.,  Prttsbursh.  Pa. 


•■.•V.THE   

•-■FRIEND 

Keeps  files  and  other 
,  •  *  insect  pests  off  of  animals 
— in  barn  or  pasturt — longer 
than  any  imitation.  Used 
aod  endorsed  since  1SS5  by 
leadingdairvmcnand  farmers, 

$1WORTBSAVES$20.00 

in  milk  and  Qesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals 
i  eoreSj  stops  itching  and  pre- 
vents infection.    Tfothing  better  for  galls.    Kills  lice  and 
Elites  in  poultry  bouses. 

CCMjS  4[1  if  Tuur  dealer  can"t  supply  vi.u .  "We'll 
OILi'^ll^  Bend  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 

20O  cows,al90  our  3-tube  grravity  sprayer  with- 
out extra  charg^e.  Money  ii^ck  if  not  satisfactory.  Kaiiie 
Express  Office.     Booklet  FRE^.    Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  X,  1310  N.  10th  St.  Philadelphia 


Lice  Murder  Chicks  j 

check  laying,  stuut  growtji.  niin  | 
the  pUiniaee.  torture  the  hens. 

PRATTS  LICE  KILLER 
(Powdere<l)  murders  lice  and  so  | 
insures  greater  profits. 
25C  soc  Guaranteed.  Pnitts  160- 
pace  I'Oultry  book  10c  by  mail. 
Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 

At  all  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


I  ll*C  if  II  I  CD  Llcecil,  stTOnBest 
LibC  niLLLn  lice  kiMlne  com- 
pound made.  Works  like  iiiaeic.  Sitnply 
put  afewdrops  in  netits  and  lianf!  bottle 
In  coop.  Powerlulevaporating  vapons  eo 
into  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices.  IJo 
paintlne.  spraying  or  dusting.  Easy  to 
use.  Circular  free.  Pouna  bottle  prepaid 
51c.  Monevback  1  f  it  fails.  Agents  wanted 
W.  H.MetzgerCo..  Mo.  3S,  Quincy,  III. 


Use 
L.ane's  Steel 
Wagon  Jack 

Ail  steel  and  un- 
breakable. Easiest  operated  and  most 
powerful  on  tlie  market.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware store  or  direct  to  you  via  express  for 

$1.00  bill. 
Lane  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln' Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

BliAUTIlTLLY  ILLIJSTKATKI)  KOOKLKT  about 
DelnwHre,  the  State  of  hi^*ciims  fruits  and  of  ideal  hi^mee. 
Address  State  Board  of  Agriciilt ure.  Dover.  Uelavvaro, 


B 


EES  for  the  FARM 

No«d  little  ati«ntion  and  i>ay  big  pruAts.  If  yon  are 
iDt«reBt«<l  in  thorn  send  for  nsaiiiplecopy^ifOlean- 
iiK'!!  in  Bcc  t^dtuie    Also  n  1k'«  supply  cntaK.);. 

THE  A.  i.  ROOT  CO..  Box  3S4.  Medina,  Ohio. 


/f  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
totks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Let  JMe  Peiy  the  Postetge 


n  Phelps'  1913  Split  Hickory  Book 


I'htlps' new  book  is  a  wonder.  Grandest  buejry  salesman 
ever  sent  out — biinrest  money  saver  you  ever  saw.  Takes 
the  place  of  dealers,  jobbers,  trawlers  and  otbcr  miUdJe- 
y  men.  Shows  more  fine  buKEies.  surries.  phaetons,  carriascs, 
runabouts,  carts,  spring  waeons  and  hnrncss,  than  you 
can  find  in  25  retail  dealers  stores  and  quotes  lower  prices 
than  they   pay  even  when  buyine  In  car-load  lots  for  spot  cash. 

Pros-cs  by  actual  photographs,  that  Split  Hrchory  quality  is  years  ahead. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres.      The  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sta.  2T  »  COLUMBUS,  O 


My  1913  prices  save  you  $25 
to  $40  on  just  the  vehicle  you 
want.  Let  my  book  proTe  it 
to  jrou.  H.  C.  PHELPS 


See  140  Style*  of  Vehicles,  also  Complete  Line  of  Harness — Sold  at  Factory  Prices 

Direct  to  Yoa — 2  Years  Guarantee — Made  to  Order— 30  Days  Free  Road  Test 

Book  shows  many  features  not  found  in  any  other  line  of 
vehicles— tells  why  Phelps  saves  you  S25  to  SIO.  and  why  167,000 
other  folks  boiieht  Split  Hickory  after  30  Days  Free  Road  Test 
and 3  years  Guarantee.     Don't  you  want  the  Phelps  Book?  If 
the  best  zmde  you  can  ?et,  even  if  you  buy  elsewhere.  It 
will  show  you  wliut's  -uihal  in  vehicles  and  harness  and 
tells  you  the  rleht  price  to  pay.    Just  mail  a  postal— Phelps  pays  the 
postage  to  you — and  the  book  comes  by  return  mail— all  free.  Address 


II 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


I 


Practical  Lamb  Nursery 

By  M.  Duckett,  Jr. 

F  THE  shepherd 
has  a  weak 
or  an  orphan 
lamb  that  must  be 
raised  from  the  bot- 
tle, and  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  have 
the  time  to  feed  it, 
a  simple  way  to 
overcome  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  make  a  box  eighteen  inches  wide, 
two  feet  high  and  two  feet  long.  In  one 
corner  of  box  put  a  shelf  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  degrees,  and  to  this  tack  a 
can  about  an  inch  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  bottle  you  feed  lamb  out  of. 

Tack  a  stout  cord  to  one  end  of  shelf 
!!nd  have  a  loop  in  the  other  end  of  cord. 
Put  bottle  inside  of  can.  give  c-ord  one  turn 
around  neck  of  bottle,  and  fasten  loop  in 
cord  over  a  nail  at  other  end  of  shelf.  The 
liimb  will  do  the  rest. 

This  bos  also  comes  handy  for  a  sick 
hen  or  pig.  and  kept  near  the  kitchen  door 
will  be  found  useful  for  many  purposes. 


Teasing  the  Horse 

By  C.  E.  Davis 
"TX)  TEASE  any  animal  is  unvdse,  and 
even  dangerous.  Animals  never  forget. 
You  have  doubtless  read  the  story  of  the 
"Pope's  mule."  that  laid  up  a  kick  for  seven 
years  until  her  tormentor  returned,  and 
then  the  buifet  was  so-o-o  terrible  that  they 
saw  the  smoke  of  it  from  afar. 

I  know  of  two  little  boys  and  an  old 
fsimily  mare,  not  an  unusual  combination 
on  most  farms.  This  old  mare  has  often 
been  teased  by  one  little  boy,  and  when  he 
comes  near  she  lays  back  her  ears,  and  with 
flashing  eyes  and  snapping  teeth  tries  to 
get  at  him.  Some  time  when  he  is  off 
guard  perhaps  the  chance  will  come,  and 
who  knows  what  will  happen? 

The  other  lad  always  petted  and  played 
with  the  old  mare  and  talked  to  her,  and 
she  will  come  to  him  and  follow  him  about 
anywhere.  When  she  is  hitched  up  he  can 
drive  her  any  plac-e,  and  she  obeys  every 
word  he  says.  But  he  never  teased  her, 
and  she  shows  her  gratitude  in  her  only 
way. 

Teasing  Ruins  an  Animal's  Disposition 

Teasing  colts,  horses  or  other  dumb  ani- 
mals shows  a  streak  of  hidden  meanness 
and  should  not  be  permitted.  It  also  spoils 
the  disposition  of  the  animal ;  and  it  would 
be  utterly  useless  for  them  in  after  years 
to  try  to  do  anything  with  the  embittered 
animal  and  expect  entire  success.  Brute 
force  may  compel  obedience  for  a  time,  but 
how  much  better  to  have  them  act  from 
motives  of  affection  rather  than  fear. 


destroy  these  worms  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  salt  and  one  part  each  of  sulphur  and 
dried  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  given  in 
tablespoonful  doses  night  and  morning  in 
dampened  feed  to  an  adult  horse  for  a 
period  of  one  week ;  then  skip  ten  days, 
and  repeat.  The  medicine  is  repeated  to 
kill  the  fresh  brood  of  worms  which  hatches 
from  eggs  in  the  intestines.  For  a  preg- 
nant mare  omit  the  iron  and  increase  the 
other  ingredients.  Iron  tends  to  cause 
abortion. 

The  "Blood"  Worm  is  Most  Injurious 

The  most  injurious  worm,  and  one  little 
understood  by  farmers,  is  known  as  the 
"blood"  worm  or  "palisade"  worm  (Schle- 
rostoma  equinum  and  <Sf.  tetracantlium).  It 
is  a  minute,  blood-red  and  blood-sucking 
worm  which  attacks  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  intestines  and  also  the  blood-vessels 
(mesenteric  artery,  etc.).  causing  dilata- 
tions (aneurisms)  of  their  walls. 

These  worms  mostly  infest  young,  grow- 
ing colts  grazing  on  old,  contaminated  or 
low,  wet  pastures.  They  sap  the  life-blood, 
and  the  colt  becomes  weak,  thin,  "pot- 
bellied," wobbly,  bloodless  and  lifeless.  The 
membranes  of  the  eyelids,  nose  and  mouth 
will  be  found  blanched  ( pale ) .  The  badly 
infested  colt  generally  succumbs  and  may 
die  from  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  The 
recovered  adult  horse  having  aneurisms  is 
subject  to  periodic  colic.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  treatment. 

Colts  should  graze  on  new,  clean  pasture 
and  at  all  times  be  generously  fed.  As  a 
preventive  they  should  have  free  access  to 
rock  salt  and  to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphur  and 
ground  gentian  root  made  palatable  by 
addition  of  salt. 


Cause  of  Lolling  Tongue 

By  Dan  Sidenstick 
T  NOTICED  in  a  recent  issue  of  Faem 
*  AND  FiBESiDE  that  a  Colorado  reader 
desired  to  know  if  there  is  a  remedy  for 
lolling  tongue.  Few  people  know  the  cause. 
I  gave  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  have 
my  horse  cured.  The  cause  is  this :  The 
molar,  or  jaw,  teeth  become  sharp  and  irri- 
tate the  side  of  the  mouth.  Sometimes  the 
flesh  is  lacerated.  The  mouth  becomes  hot, 
and  the  horse  puts  the  tongue  out  to  get 
relief  from  pain. 

The  cure  is :  take  your  horse  to  some 
good  veterinarian,  have  the  molar  teeth 
filed  down  smooth  and  even,  and  have  him 
give  you  some  healing  wash  to  swab  the 
mouth  untU  the  sore  places  heal. 

If  properly  done,  and  the  mouth  becomes 
healed,  you  need  not  fear  that  the  horse 
will  loU  the  tongue.  The  so-called  "lolling 
bits"  ai-e  a  waste  of  money,  as  their  effect 
is  only  temporary. 


Medicine-Chest  for  the  Barn 

By  Paul  H.  Ruess 


Worms  in  Horses 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

'T'HE  presence  of  worms  in  horses  always 
means  contamination  of  water,  hay, 
grass  or  other  feed  by  the  manure  of  horses 
harboring  worms.  Dirty  watering-troughs, 
feed-boxes,  mangers,  stall  floors  and  old 
horse-pastures,  marsh-hay  and  low,  wet 
grazing-grounds  are  the  common  sources  of 
intestinal  worms. 

Bots  are  the  grubs  (larvse)  of  the  horse 
bot-fly  (Gasterophilus  equi  and  G.  hcrmor- 
rhoiddlisj .  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon 
the  legs  and  chest  of  the  horse  and  taken 
into  the  mouth  and  stomach.  The  bots  do 
comparatively  little  harm,  do  not  cause 
colic,  do  not  rupture  or  "eat  through"  the 
wnlls  of  the  the  stomach  and  cannot  be 
killed  by  medicine.  Any  drug  strong 
enough  to  kill  bots  in  the  stomach  also  will 
kill  the  horse.  Bots  pass  out  of  the  body 
when  hor-ses  are  on  grass  in  summer. 

The  variety  known  as  G.  hccmorrhoidalis 
is  pink  in  color,  sometimes  hooks  onto  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  rectum  when  leav- 
ing the  body,  and  when  that  occurs  may  set 
up  irritation  and  possibly  colicky  pains. 
Rectal  injections  of  soapy  warm  water  and 
tobac-co  decoction,  or  tea  of  quassia  chips 
will  speedily  end  this  trouble.  Short  white 
pin-worms  occupy  the  rectum,  set  up  irrita- 
tion and  so  induce  pawing,  stamping  and 
rubbing  of  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  injec- 
tions just  mentioned  are  effective  for  the 
destruction  of  these  worms  also.  Medicinal 
treatment  is  not  needed. 

Symptoms  of  the  Ascaris  Worm 

The  most  common  worm  of  the  adult 
horse  is  known  as  Ascaris  mega2ocepliala 
and  is  white  in  color,  eight  or  more  inches 
long,  round  and  tapering  at  each  end.  If 
present  in  large  numbers  they  cause  indi- 
gestion and  malassirailation  of  feed,  char- 
acterized by  yawning  ;  harsh,  staring  coat ; 
tight,  dry  hide  (hidebound)  ;  depraved  ap- 
petite ;  licking  of  lime,  earth  and  walls ; 
eating  soiled  bedding,  wood  and  other  "for- 
eign objects,"  and  presence  of  a  fur  of 
scaly  substance  around  the  rectum.  To 


pVERY  farmer 

should  have  one 
of  these  combination 
writing  desks  and 
medicine-chests  in  his 
barn.  One  in  the 
cow-stables  and  one 
in  the  horse-stables 
will  do  very  well.  It 
should  be  very  securely  fastened  about 
waist  high  on  the  wall  or  on  a  shelf  in 
some  convenient  place,  and  kept  closed 
wnen  not  in  use.  It  will  save  many  a  trip 
to  the  house  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  salve  or 
liniment.  It  is  much  better  than  to  have 
one  thing  here  and  another  there. 

A  convenient  size  for  this  chest  is  as 
follows  :  eight  inches  thick,  eighteen  inches 
high  and  twenty-four  inches  long,  although 
it  can  be  made  any  size  desired.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  over  nine  inches  thick, 
unless  you  have  plenty  of  space.  It  can  be 
divided  into  many  compartments. 


Hauling  Hogs  in  Hot  Weather 

By  M.  Coverdell 

SINCE  there  are  many  hogs  lost  every 
summer  while  being  hauled  to  market, 
one  should  make  arrangements  for  such 
hauling  in  advance.  Not  only  the  hot 
weather,  but  the  jolting  about  of  the  ani- 
mals in  the  wagon  causes  them  to  woriy 
and  overheat  themselves. 

Bolster  springs  on  the  wagon  in  which 
hogs  are  marketed  will  greatly  diminish  the 
danger  from  jolting.  Next,  the  floor  of  the 
wagon-box  should  be  covered  with  leaves 
or  litter  of  some  kind  and  thoroughly  damp- 
ened with  cool  water  before  starting  on  the 
trip  to  market.  If  all  but  the  lower  box  of 
the  wagon  can  be  constructed  of  slats,  simi- 
lar to  a  fence  of  boards,  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  established,  which  is  of  great  as- 
sistance in  keeping  the  hogs  cool. 

After  these  precautions  have  been  taken, 
make  sure  that  you  do  not  crowd  the  wagon 
and  smother  some  of  the  fatter  animals; 
then  cut  some  green  brush  with  heavy 
foliage,  and  form  a  canopy  over  the  load  of 
hogs,  to  protect  them  from  the  broiling  sun. 
Hang  a  bucket  on  the  wagon,  and  stop  oc- 
casionally on  the  road  to  market,  splash- 
ing some  water  over  the  animals  and  on 
the  litter.  Where  the  hogs  are  pretty  hot, 
however,  it  is  well  to  be  careful  in  apply- 
ing the  water. 


Women  and  Horses 

By  Warren  F.  Wilcox 
T  SHOULD  like  to  sound  a  word,  of  wam- 
*  ing  to  aU  farm  women :  "Learn  how  to 
hitch  up  and  unhitch  a  team." 

Just  the  other  day  I  saw  a  woman  un- 
dertaking to  unhitch  a  team.  How'  do  you 
suppose  she  began?  She  first  let  down  the 
neckyoke  with  the  tugs  or  traces  still  fas- 
tened to  the  singletrees.  Careless  woman  ! 
Little  did  she  realize  how  easily  the  horses 
might  start  something  that  would  end  dis- 
astrously. 

All  of  us  men  have  had  some  experiences, 
when  we  forgot  to  unfasten  the  tug  on  the 
far  side  and  went  and  let  down  the  neckyoke 
and  started  to  lead  the  horses  away  ;  how 
that  tug,  unfastened,  drew  along  the  rig. 
We  have  all  had  those  times  of  forgetful- 
ness. 

Now.  with  all  four  tugs  fastened  and  the 
neckyoke  down  and  a  fractious  team  and 
the  woman  starting  back  to  unfasten  them 
and  the  team  starting  up,  what  is  going  to 
happen?  Just  about  everything  that  is  not 
pleasant. 

You  may  say,  "Oh,  there  is  no  use  for 
me  to  learn ;  I  will  never  drive  enough  to 
pay."  But  you  may.  Some  time  you  may 
have  to  unhitch  the  team,  and  once  is 
plenty  enough  to  know  how.  Every  hus- 
band, father  and  brother  should  see  to  it 
that  every  woman,  sister,  wife  and  daugh- 
ter on  the  farm  knows  how  to  harness,  un- 
harness, hitch  up  and  unhitch,  not  to  say 
drive,  tie  and  all  the  other  things  incident 
to  handling  horses. 

Any  man  who  has  endeavored  to  straight- 
en out  a  harness  that  an  inexperienced 
woman  has  taken  off  will  appreciate  what 
I  say.  I  have  had  that  experience  trying  to 
assemble  a  harness  taken  off  by  a  woman 
who  did  not  know  how,  but  who  proceeded 
to  unbuckle  and  unfasten  every  place  where 
straps  could  be  separated.  I  guess  every 
man  has  had  the  same  expei'ience. 

Every  woman  on  the  farm  should  learn 
these  things.  Insist  that  the  men  take 
time  and  demonstrate  the  different  things 
so  that  if  ever  occasion  demands  you  will 
be  equal  to  the  emergency. 

Women  who  drive  should  learn  how  to 
hitch  a  horse.  Let  the  men  folk  who  must 
do  such  work  show  the  women  who  ought  to 
know  how,  and  then  they  wiU  be  ready  and 
equal  for  all  emergencies. 


Agricultural  Colleges — Gateways 
to  the  Cities 

[continued  from  page  5] 

the  future  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  yet 
they  are  associated  with  that  thought.  It 
is  important  that  the  country  see  to  it  that 
we  do  not  fall  into  a  system  controlled  by 
landed  gentry.  We  want  no  peasant  class 
in  America.  We  want  more  landowners 
farming  their  own  land,  one-hundred-acre 
farms  for  instance,  producing  food  for  the 
people ;  we  want  a  rural  credit  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  wipe  out  tenantry,  and 
we  want  more  county  agricultural  colleges. 
When  these  wants  are  satisfied  we  shall 
have  done  much  to  keep  the  best-born  on 
the  farms,  and  the  agricultural  colleges,  as 
professional  schools,  will  be  providing 
teachers  and  experts  to  equip  the  smaller 
schools. 

Imagine  a  company,  manufacturing  wire 
and  ornamental  iron  and  such  things,  em- 
ploying several  men.  ten  years  ago,  to 
write  about  agriculture  and  lecture  about 
it.  Imagine  the  big  farm-implement  com- 
panies, ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  maintain- 
ing departments  of  service  and  publicity 
in  the  sole  interest  of  farmers.  Imagine 
the  bankers  paying  for  seed-corn  and  seed- 
wheat  and  giving  it  to  farmers  in  order  to 
improve  the  crops  in  the  bankers'  sur- 
rounding country. 

Imagine  the  magazines  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  sending  men  out  especially  to 
investigate  and  write  special  articles  on 
agriculture.  All  these  things  are  done 
to-day.  One  of  the  most  successful  rail- 
road men  in  the  United  States  gives  at 
least  one  half  his  time  to  agriculture  and 
good  roads.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Frisco  Rail- 
road, James  J.  HUl  of  the  Great  Northern, 
E.  P.  Ripley  of  the  Santa  Fe.  H.  U.  Mudge 
of  the  Rock  Island ;  all  of  these  men  give 
their  personal  attention  to  agriculture,  and 
these  railroads  maintain  departments  of 
agriculture  in  which  experts  give  all  their 
energies  to  improving  the  farming  in  their 
respective  territories.  It  was  not  very 
many  years  ago  that  there  was  no  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  was  a  commis- 
sioner and  was  not  sufficiently  important 
to  be  in  the  cabinet,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  any  portfolio  to  be  disposed  of  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  attracted  more  attention  than 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
man.v  persons  openly  declared  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  govern- 
ment service. 

A  business  so  dignified  and  so  filled  with 
import  to  every  man  and  woman  and  child 
on  earth  holds  fine  possibilities  for  him  who 
undertakes  it  carefully  and  intelligently 
and  with  the  determination  to  do  his  best. 
This  is  why  some  of  the  deepest  thinkers 
in  educational  America  are  giving  most 
carefiil  consideration  to  the  future  useful- 
ness of  the  agricultural  colleges. 


FoUowing  "Dad" 

Along 

Grandfather's  Trail 

EMPIRE  Cream  Separators  have 
been  used  by  three  generations. 
Young  folks,  farming  for  them- 
selves, loyally  recommend  EM- 
PIRES as  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents did  before  them.  We  thank 
our  friends  for  this  compliment  to 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separators 

Judge  a  separator  by  light. 
Quiet  running:.   This  is  al- 
ways  the  most 
practical  way  to 
Judge  a  machine. 
Did  your  father 
o  r  grandfather 
use  the  EMPIRE? 
You   can  safely 
stick    to  family 
experience-  safe- 
ly follow  "Dad" 
along  grandfather's 
trail  and  buy  an  EM- 
PIRE. Want  a 

FREE  TRIAL? 

Ask  forit.  Exchange 
your  present  separa- 
tor in  part  payment 
for  an  EMPIRE.  Sep- 
arators from  f2S  to 
$150.   Ask  for  Catalog 

m 

EMPIRE  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Chicago,  111. 
Portland,  Ore„  Toronto, 
Ont,  Winsipeg,  Man. 


If  this  young 
woman  should 
cut  the  string, 
the  EMPIRE 
would  start  un- 
der the  weight 
of  its  cr2mk. 


SAVE-THEHORSE 


(Trade  Qluk  ReeiEt«ted.l 


— .  Dlwltl-  Af-  If-f  There  is  no  better 
ViO  tVIgnr  iW.  IX  :  time  than  while  the 


horse  is  working  and  sweating  tor  our  treatment; 
which  penetrates  both  bone  and  tissue— reaching  the 
cause— and  cures  without  blistering  or  loss  of  hair. 
17  YEARS  A  SUCCESS 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  treatment  of  horses  tJnder 
Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 

Our  Latest  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  a  Mind  Settler- 
Tells  the  Test  for  Spavin — How  to  Locate  and  Treat 
68  Forms  of  Lameness — Illustrated.  WRITE  and  we 
will  send— BOOK— Sample  Contract,  Testimonials  and 
Advice— ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  59  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sefl  Save-The-Horse  WITH  CON- 
TRACT or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments,  Mus- 
cles or  Bruises.  Stops  the  lameness 
and  pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Horse  can  be  used.  J2  a  bottle 
delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  2  K  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D,  F.,  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaySp  ''"^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.S..  Light  runn 
easy  cleaning,  close  skirtf 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.    Skims  9-5  qts. 
per  hour-    Made  also  in  four 
lareer  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Pays' Free  Trial  ^^Jf| 


 by  what 

Postal  brinpB  FVee  cat- 
ct-from-factory"  offer. 


It  saves  in  cream 

aloff  folder  and   --  . 

buy  from  the  mBnufacturcr  and  eave  naif. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 
2260  Marsball  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


4  BUSGY  WHEELSTS'cfrnS  $81? 

,  With  Rubber  TireE.?lB.45.  Vour  Wheels  Berubbered, 
\5lO..HO.  I  make  wheels  ^  to  <  in.  tread.  Tops,  $6.5(^ 
J  Shafts,  $2.10;  Repair  WheelB,  $5.95;  Ailea$2Ji5;  Wag- 

 f  on  Umbrella  free.    Buy  direct.  Aak  for  Catalog  7" 

SFUT  UICKORT  WHEEL  CO^  £07  F  Bt^  CinclnutL  Ohio. 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  ruiiiiing  bcpara- 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;   making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Desired  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  &nd  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western    orders    filled  from 
We&tern  points.  Wlietlier  your 
dajry  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.    Address:   __       _  _ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
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DE  LAVAL 

The  Best  Constructed 
Cream  Separator 

EVERY  year  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval  over  all  other  cream 
separators  becomes  greater.    Every  year  the  De  Laval  offers 
separator  buyers  a  better  machine  than  the  year  before. 

Note  the  improved  features  of  the  latest  De  Laval  machines  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  below,  representing  the  very  latest  and 
best  in  cream  separator  design  and  construction. 


SIMPLE  CREAM  SCREW 
ADJUSTMENT 


SIGHT  FEED  LUBRICATOR 
(SOLE  OIL  SUPPLY) 


CENTER  BALANCED  BOWL 


SPUT-WING  TUBULAR 
OR  FEEDING  SHAFT 


ONE  PIECE  DETACHED  SPINDLE 


SEAMLESS  ANTl-SPL^SH 
SANITARY  SUPPLY  CAN 


SANITARY  FAUCET 


EXTRA  HEAVY  TINVVARE 


REVERSIBLE  ROAT 


IMPROVED  ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
SEPARATING  DISCS. 


HEAVY  PART  OF  BOWL 
BELOW  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY 


HIGH  SEARING  CASE  PROTECTNG 
GEARS  FROM  MILK  AND  WATER 


HELICAL  TOOTH  SPUR,  PINION 
AND  WORM  WHEEL  GEARS. 


BRONZE  REVERSIBLE  WORM  WHEa 
FRAME  JOINING  SCREW 
OPEN.  SANITARY  BASE 


The  new  De  Laval  catalog  just  out  explains  in  detail  the  advan- 
tages of  De  Laval  design  and  construction  and  why  the  De  Laval 
is  superior  to  all  other  cream  separators.  It  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request  to  the  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


nON'T  RIIY  a  Gasolioe  Engine— 

-  Ifntil  You  Investigate  the  "TEMPLE'' 


It 


Operates  on  30S  lo  50^t  less  fuel  than  any  average  engine.  Bums  fasoline,  kerosene, 
eas  or  distillate.    A3  explosions  take  place  low  down  and  are  absorbed  by  the  ground  instead  of  the  ea- 
eine,  vibrations  arc  practically  eliminated.    This  lenethens  life  of  eneine  and  the  machine 
1 to  50    it  drives.    Crank  shaft  over  cylinder  secures  perfect  lubrication  by  gravity.    Means  less 
friaion.  less  wear  and  more  power  from  every  pint  of  fueL 

TEMPLE  Engines  are  slow  speed,  heavy  duty  engines.     Our  design  requires  504  less 
floor  space  and  weight  than  the  average    Yet  it  is  built  stronger  in  proportion  to  strains, 
outclasses  every  engine  made  for  portable  uses.    Built  with  single  or  double  cylinders. 

Try  One  30  Days 

The  Temple  Eniplne  has  won  5  first  premiums.  See  why  our  mails  are  crowded  J 
with  enthusiastic  letters  from  owners.    They  write  —  "My  engine  consomes  half  the  oil  of  myj^ 
neighbor's  doing  the  same  work."  "My  engine  saves  grain  in  threshing  owing  to  its  unbroken  ^ 
power."    This  is  our  GOth  year  as  manufacturers  —  an  absolute  guarantee  that  you  are  safe 
in  dealing  with  ug.     Write  today  for  full  particulars.    Ask  about  our  30-day  trial  < 
Get  our  caUlog.   TEMPLE  PUMP  d;  EKGJLNE  CO.,  254  Meagher  St.,  CHICAGO,  II 


1  offer. 


The  Market  Outlook 


Heavy  Marketing  of  Hogs 

By  L.  K.  Brown 

EVER  since  the  scare  in  the  cattle-mar- 
ket there  have  been  heavy  receipts  in 
bogs.  Prices  have  about  been  main- 
tained since  their  di'op.  and  the  market  has 
been  healthy.  The  packers  have  been  heavy 
buy-rs.  showing  that  they  are  in  need 
of  the  hogs,  and  that  there  is  a  profit  in  it. 
The  demand  for  meat  and  lard  has  been 
m;iintained  and  offers  an  outlet  for  aU  that 
is  in  the  supply. 

At  eastern  points  there  has  been  a  run 
of  local  hogs,  cutting  the  shipping  demand 
at  western  points,  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  drop  in  price.  With  the 
disappearance  of  this  and  the  return  of 
shippers,  prices  will  have  a  tendency  to 
advance,  provided  supply  at  western  mar- 
kets does  not  increase. 

The  packing  interests  have  for  some  time 
been  foreetisting  a  June  slump.  It  has  been 
so  widely  published  that  many  have  taken 
it  for  granted,  and  probably  the  continued 
heavy  May  marketing  has  been  the  result 
of  an  effort  to  dodge  it.  The  increased  num- 
ber of  22.5-pound  stuff  on  the  market  would 
seem  to  indicate  this  action.  It  is  possible 
that  this  clean-up  during  May  will  prevent 
the  June  slump,  as  the  receipts  may  be 
lighter. 

Compared  with  one  year  ago.  conditions 
are  decidedly  different.  At  that  time  the 
packers'  cellars  were  full  of  cheap  meat, 
the  receipts  were  rather  light,  and  these 
killers  were  boosting  the  market  so  as  to 
dispose  of  their  stocks  at  a  higher  price. 
To-day  their  cellars  are  almost  bare,  the 
receipts  are  rather  heavy,  and  the  packers 
gather  in  all  the  hogs  they  can,  and  at  as 
low  a  figure  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  case  of  market  manipulation. 

While  recent  weather  has  been  favorable 
for  the  pig  crop,  many  early  litters  were 
lost,  and  many  litters  are  small,  so  that  the 
number  of  pigs  is  about  the  same  as  one 
year  ago. 

The  provisions-market  has  moved  down 
with  live-hog  prices  and  is  healthy  on  the 
new  basis. 


Sell  at  Your  Own  Time 

By  W.  S.  A.  Smith 
T'HERE  has  been,  all  through  the  month 
of  May.  an  undertone  of  unrest  among 
cattlemen — a  feeling  that  even  with  an 
allowed  shortage  of  cattle  the  market  might 
slump.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
market  has  at  times  had  more  cattle  than 
necessary,  and  we  have  had  sharp  breaks 
of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight followed  by  sharp  advances  the 
following  week.  Cattle  are  on  such  a  level 
now  that  packers  evidently  do  not  care  to 
buy  rdore  than  is  actually  necessary  for 
daily  needs.  David  Harum  says,  "It's  a 
fool  who  tells  at  the  top."  and  I  guess  he  is 
pretty  nearly  right.  Hanging  on  for  the 
last  nickel  and  overstaying  the  market  has 
ruined  many  a  man.  I  have  always  been 
and  always  will  be,  in  favor  of  playing  the 
game  safe  when  it  can  be  played  safe.  So 
when  the  cattle-market  was  lively  about  the 
middle  of  April  I  contracted  350  head  of 
1,100-pound  cattle  to  one  of  the  packing 
companies  for  $8.75  locally,  to  be  delivered 
on  or  before  June  15th  at  Sioux  City.  At 
the  time  these  cattle  were  contracted  they 
were  worth  on  the  local  market  about  5>8..35. 
so  that  with  sixty  days'  more  feed  ,$S.75 
was  not  an  unreasonable  price.  The  large 
majority  of  the  stock-yards  talent  seemed  to 
think  I  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  con- 
tracting. However,  when  the  market  broke 
ten  days  afterward  I  began  to  receive  f-  wer 
condolences.  What  the  market  will  be  by 
June  I  know  not,  but  hope  it  will  come  back 


President 
S.  R.  FEIL 
Reg.  Pharmacist 
and 

Chemist 

I'll  Feed  Your  Stock 
GO  Days  Before  You  Pay 

I  want  the  privilege  of  semling  you  a  00- 
dny  supply  of  SAL-VET.  the  great  worm  rlcatroytr 
and  conditioner,  at  my  risk  and  without  asking  you 
u  single  penny  in  ndviince. 

If  your  stock  (especially  sheep  and  hoEb)  couRh. 
look  KHunt  and  thin,  have  dull  eyes.  loKK.'ird  aUttm 
nnd  drooping  ears— look  out  for  worms.    They  are  stealing  your  stock 
profits  and  keeping  your  animals  from  thriving  nnd  putting  on  money- 
making  flesh.    .Some  may  even  die.    I'll  stop  ihis''  losscf,  or  no  pay 

 PRICES 


READ 
THIS 
LETTER 

Ship  U3  at  once  , 
nother  ,300-rb.  barrel  of  Sal-Vet.    We  hud 
nvaluable  asset  to  successful  sheep 
Every  sheep  on  our  place  is  in 


farming  ,  -         _  . 

excellent,  thrifty  condition." -7  Geo 
McKerrow  A-  Sons,  Pcwaukee,  Wis. 


I  never  ask  any  man  to 

pay  me  a  penny  for  Sal-Vet  un- 
til  he  has  convinced  himself 
that  it  has  rid  his  stock  of    ^*  ^ 
worms — stopped  his  los.'^es         ^<  ^ 
and  increased  his  profits.    Reao  this  lib-     ^#    ♦' V* 


erni  ofTi  r,  already  accepted  by  hundreds  , 
of  Ihoii^ands  of  farmers: 


40  lla  t2M,  101  llx. 
2U01U.  ID.  V*)  ]ht  113.00, 
Vj<i  lla.  111.13.  No  illip- 
tnwit  infcdf,  of  leBf  thno  40 
Ih*.  on  (VMlky  ofTor.  Nevar 
filA  to  bij]k;<.Dly  inTriid*. 
Markiy)  Sal-Vet  ifsrkaKM. 


Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 

•Tuit  fill  out  the  r»uiH>ii.  tnll  mc  h'>w  initnr  licad  of  tUM-k  juu  \iav;  mail  il  to        Vxinf.     I'll  tend 
you  onoiiKh  Sat-Vol  to  Uil  rII  jroiir  >t<K-k  60  d«]ri.     You  limitlT  p»T  the  froiKht  charfco*  wh*D   it  ^ 
arrivofl;  whoD  thn  60  rUyi  kt*  up  r«|><irt  rcfult*.      If  Skl-Vut  d<>«i  not  do  All  I  clftim,  I'll  CftDcol 
tho  charftn;  you  won't  ow«  me  ft  itanny.     Sood  Do  monttT,  Jutt  th«  coupon.    AddroM  ^  < 

S.  R.  FeH.  Pres.  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Dept.  F  &  F.  Cleveland.  Ohio  xVVVa*^*" 


-vV  \t    -.<.  .B* 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  7,  1913 

and  the  cattle  be  worth  the  money.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  that  no  man 
can  tell  you  when  to  seU  your  cattle.  The 
time  to  sell  must  be  decided  by  you,  and 
you  alone:  If  the  cattle  are  making  money 
think  once.  If  they  are  losing  money  think 
twice.  The  keen  edge  has  now  gone  off 
stock  cattle,  and  I  fully  expect  to  see  lower 
prices  from  now  on.  as  the  quality  coming 
to'  market  is  very  poor,  and  quality  cuts 
quite  a  figure  with  this  class  of  cattle. 
There  never  has  been  so  much  trash  sold 
as  this  spring  at  very  high  prices,  and  I 
often  wonder  how  the  buyer  figures  his 
prospective  profits.  Crops  in  western  Iowa 
will  be  planted  late,  owing  to  an  excess  of 
moisture  and  a  cold,  late  spring.  This, 
however,  can  be  very  quickly  made  up  by  a 
few  weeks  of  warm  weather.  South  Da- 
kota, which  has  suffered  for  two  years  in 
its  western  part  for  lack  of  rain,  has  this 
year  abundant  moisture,  and  everything 
points  to  good  crops. 


hoTM  at  bM,l  of  oattl*.  M  Dt«r  M  »*  cftD  »iin«  without  brMkbif  rtfulftr  pMka«M. 


Meeting  the  Market  Demand 

By  John  P.  Ross 
|URING  the  past  month  fluctuations  of 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents 
have  been  rather  frequent  in  the  sheep- 
market,  and  buyers  have  sometimes  been 
able  to  have  their  own  way,  being  helped 
out  by  the  prevailing  dullness  in  eastern 
markets,  and  by  the  fact  that  feedei-s  in 
Colorado  and  some  of  the  Western  States, 
with  a  view  to  closing  out  for  the  season, 
were  sending  in  quite  a  large  amount  of 
stuff,  often  of  poor  quality.  Still,  through  . 
all  of  this,  the  prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  | 
have  never  fallen  below  a  point  which  could 
fairly  be  c-onsidered  as  satisfactory.  Though 
trade  has  at  times  been  slow,  yet  a  market 
has   been    found    for   everything  offered. 

Shearing  has  been  general,  and  shorn 
stock  in  good  demand,  relative  prices  having 
been  about  as  follows : 

AYooled  lambs— light,  choice  .  .$8.25'?  §8.60 
Wooled  lambs — heavy,  choice. .  8.00@  8.25 

Wooled  wethers — choice   6.25@  7.00  , 

Wooled  ewes — choice   5,50@  6.50  1 

Shorn  lambs — good   7.00@  7.75 

Shorn  wethers — good   6.00@  6.75 

Shorn  ewes— good    5.00®  6.00 

A  heavy  run  of  lambs  from  Kentucky  and 
the  South  may  lower  the  market  somewhat. 
Genuine  spring  lambs  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

An  association  has  been  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  more  general  consumption  of  mut- 
ton and  lamb.    Their  endeavors  are  worthy 
of  success ;   but,   since   the  American  is 
dainty  as  to  the  quality  of  the  meat  he  eats.  ^ 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  start,  also,  a  j 
propaganda  among  the  farmers  to  impress  1 
upon  them  the  need  of  improving  the  qual-  I 
ity  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  they  breed  and  ^ 
feed.     If  we  are  to  be  inundated  with  a 
flood  of  frozen  meat — though  that  is  hardly 
likely  to  happen — we  are  blessed  with  sev- 
eral millions  of  people  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  and  even  from  Asia,  who 
will  be  delighted  to  get  it.  if  it  is  only  cheap 
enough. 

Pro^'identially,  however,  there  is  still  left 
among  us  suflBcient  of  the  American  type  to 
consume  all  the  choice  legs  and  loins  of 
mutton  and  lamb  we  can  produce,  and  to 
pay  for  them  liberally,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  up  to  our  farmers  of  many  or  few  acres 
to  see  that  this  praiseworthy  taste  should 
not  go  unsatisfied. 

Quality  Goods  in  Demand 

The  conversion  of  the  ranges  having 
closed  out  that  great  source  of  our  sheep 
supply,  the  field  of  endeavor  in  that  line  is 
thrown  more  open  to  the  farmer.  •  To  reap 
its  full  benefit  he  must  be  prepared  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  of  the  highest  quality ;  and 
there  is  but  one  way  to  do  it.  There  arc 
hundreds  of  men  giving  their  best  knowl- 
edge, energies  and  means  to  the  importin;; 
and  breeding  of  the  very  best  types  of 
mutton-aud-wool  sheep  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  name  any  of  tht^m  here,  but  their  flix'ks 
are  well  known,  and  their  breeding  rain.s 
and  ewes  are  sought  for  eagerly  by  up-to- 
date  sheepmen.  But  this  is  not  enough 
under  the  changed  circumstances,  uiidei- 
which  the  consumers  of  sheep-meat  have  sn 
gr(>:itly  increased  in  numbers,  while  the 
supply  of  sheep  has  diminished. 

It  lias  become  necessary  that  every  man 
who  desires  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  his 
farm,  and  to  earn  his  share  of  the  good 
prices  of  live  stock,  should  keep  a  flock  : 
and  whether  it  consists  of  twenty-five  or  ol 
five  hundred  ewes  he  must  avail  him.self 
of  the  efforts  of  the  men  above  spoken  of. 
cease  to  be  content  to  breed  scrubs,  ami 
be  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  but  ver.\ 
moderate  prices  at  which  their  pure-bren 
rams  can  now  be  bought.  By  doing  this 
even  if  he  can  only  afford  to  start  in  with 
grade  ewes,  he  can.  by  retaining  the  best  ol 
his  ewe  lambs  and  carefully  mating  them 
with  rams  of  the  same  type  (a  little  iu 
breeding  will  do  no  harm),  in  two  or  thrcf 
seasons  own  a  flock  of  which  he  may  be 
proud,  and  make  more  money  out  of  the 
investment  than  he  will  out  of  any  othei 
product  of  his  farm. 

Now  that  the  lambs  are  going  to  gras.- 
keep  a  sharp  lookovit  for  scouring.  Don't 
stop  their  grain  ration  too  suddenly. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON,  it  is  an- 
nounced, desires  that  currency 
legislation  be  taken  up  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  con- 
sidered and,  if  possible,  passed.  In  this 
purpose  it  is  not  believed  that  many 
members  of  Congress,  of  any  party, 
strongly  support  him ;  but  he  is  likely 
to  have  his  own  way.  The  President 
has  never  lived  through  a  long  session 
of  Congress  in  Washington.  His  views 
about  the  midsummer  climate  of  this 
town  are  academic. 

He  knows  by  common  report  how  that 
climate  gets  on  the  nerves  of  people, 
how  cross  it  makes  senators  and  con- 
gressmen, and  how  presidents,  even  of 
the  strenuous  persuasion,  have  been  dis- 
posed to  get  away  from  it  before  the 
August  crisis  comes.  But  still  he  hasn't 
had  the  experience,  and  nobody  quite 
knows  midsummer  Washington  who 
doesn't  know  it. 

Before  we  get  much  farther  with  him 
we  will  be  agreed  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
right  strenuous  president  himself.  He 
doesn't  waste  much  energy  in  non- 
essential occupa- 
He 


Why  I  Don't  Look  for  Hard  Times 


'Y^E  ARE  revising  the  tariff  down- 
ward. There  will  be  a  measure  of 
industrial  and  financial  depression  as 
a  result.  Some  people  will  be  hurt; 
some  will  think  they  are  hurt.  Some 
will  think  others  will  be  hurt,  and  still 
others  will  think  they  will  be  hurt  be- 
cause others  will  think  they  will  be  hurt. 


t  i  o  n  s.  He  has 
developed  a  won- 
derful faculty  for 
keeping  his  eye 
on  the  main  is- 
sue, and  energies 
at  work  on  it.  At 
the  time  I  am 
writing  he  has 
seen  the  tariff  bill 
pass  the  House 
and    go    to  the 

Senate.  He  knows  pretty  accurately 
how  the  Senate  is  going  to  behave  about 
it.  There  will  be  a  conversational 
Marathon,  and  the  bill  will  pass.  The 
Marathon  doesn't  greatly  interest  the 
President ;  he  looks  upon  it  as  inevita- 
ble; a  cross  to  be  borne  with  patience. 

But  for  himself,  having  determined 
what  he  wants  done  about  the  tariff, 
and  how  he  is  going  to  get  it  done  if 
possible,  he  has  traveled  on  ahead  to  the 
next  task,  and  is  giving  attention  largely 
to  it.  That  is  the  currency-reform  issue. 
When  it  was  first  reported  by  his  callers 
that  the  President  would  like  to  have 
currency  legislation  taken  up  at  this 
session  as  a  trailer  to  the  tariff,  there 
was  general  expression  of  confidence 
that  he  would  change  his  mind.  Con- 
gress has  a  theory  that  one  big  job  is 
about  all  that  should  be  expected  of  it 
at  a  single  session.  Also,  it  has  a  theory 
that  nothing  worth  while  should  be  ex- 
pected of  it  at  a  short  session.  To  pass 
the  appropriation  bills  is  about  as  much 
as  it  feels  capable  of  attempting  at  the 
short  session.  There  being  two  long 
sessions  in  each  administration,  that 
means  that  Congress  is  amiablj'  dis- 
posed about  tackling  two  really  im- 
portant tasks  in  each  presidential  term. 

The  President's  Attitude 

TTO  GET  back  to  currency,  which  the 
*  President  wants  handled  just  as  soon 
as  possible,  it  is  explained  that  there  is 
a  good  bit  of  politics  mixed  up  with  the 
attitude  of  the  President  and  of  all 
parties  toward  the  currency.  The  Presi- 
dent is  said  to  figure  thus : 

"We  are  revising  the  tariff  downward. 
There  will  be  a  measure  of  industrial 
and  financial  depression  as  a  result. 
Some  people  will  be  hurt ;  some  will 
think  they  are  hurt.  Some  will  think 
others  will  be  hurt,  and  still  others  will 
think  they  will  be  hurt  because  others 
will  think  they  will  be  hurt.  If,  then, 
the  harm  that  actually  happens,  plus 
the  harm  people  fear  may  happen, 
amounts  to  anything  like  a  financial 
stringency^  it  will  be  desirable  to  have 
the  currency  in  the  best  possible  shape 
to  cushion  the  shock.  Therefore  cur- 
rency legi.slation  ought  to  go  along  with 
the  tariff  enactment." 

But  here  comes  a  practical  difficulty. 
The  aggregation  of  people  that  used  to 
be  the  Republican  party,  and  that  now, 
speaking  broadly,  constitutes  the  Repub- 
lican and  Progressive  parties,  is  looking 
to  the  future.  Whatever  the  rank  and 
file  of  these  people  may  think,  it  is  a 
fact  that  their  leaders,  as  we  find  them 
in  Congress,  think  there  will  be  some 
business  depression  following  the  taking 
effect  of  the  new  tariff.  Your  stand- 
patter reasons  somewhat  thus : 

"This  tariff  revision  is  going  to  have 
a  bad  effect.    It  is  going  to  teach  the 


country  a  lesson. 
It  will  hurt  some 
people  directly,  and 

some  others  indirectl.v.  If  they're  hurt 
badly  enough  there  will  be  a  sharp  reac- 
tion against  everything  Democratic,  and 
that  reaction  will  cause  the  pendulum 
to  swing  back  toward  the  old  high-tariff 
program  of  the  conservative  Repub- 
licans. That  will  be  our  chance.  Why 
should  we  sweat  here  all  summer  and 
fall,  passing  a  currency  bill  whose  real 
purpose  is  to  act  as  a  pneumatic  cushion 
for  business  to  light  on  so  that  it  will 
not  know  how  badly  it  has  been  hurt  by 
the  tariff  revision?  What  we  want,  the 
thing  that  wUl  help  our  cause,  is  to  have 
the  tariff  revision  get  the  full  credit  for 
all  the  harm  it  may  do.  Then  folks 
will  get  their  attention  centered  on  that 
issue,  we  will  make  our  fight  on  it,  and 
the  country  will  swing  back  into  our 
control  where  it  ought  to  be." 
Therefore  the  extreme  high-tariff 
wing  of  the  Repub- 
licans is  not  much  in 
favor  of  rushing  cur- 
rency legislation  into 
the  statute  books  on 
the  heels  of  the  tariff 
revision. 

The  progressive 
element  of  Rfepub- 
licans  and  former 
Republicans  are  in  a 
different  situation. 
Those  who  have  thus 
far  stuck  by  the  Republican  party  think 
their  course  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
party's  defeat  last  November.  They  be- 
lieve they  could  reorganize  the  party 
back  into  something  like  its  old  soli- 
darity, if  they  could  only  get  the  chance. 

Here  is  the  Chance  for  the  Republicans 

CO  THEY  are  demanding  that  the  old 
element,  the  element  that  always  op- 
posed Roosevelt  and  Rooseveltism.  retire 
from  control  and  turn  over  the  machin- 
ery to  the  progi-essive  crowd;  to  the 
people  who  are  represented  by  LaFol- 
lette,  Cummins,  Borah,  Bristow.  Norris, 
Murdock  and  the  rest  of  that  group. 
They  believe  that  if  the  present  national 
committee,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
conservative  wing,  would  call  an  ex- 
traordinary Republican  national  con- 
vention, just  for  the  purpose  of  party 
reorganization,  it  would  be  possible  to 
accomplish  that  reorganization,  to  put 
the  machinery  in  the  hands  of  the 
liberal  element,  and  to  give  the  country 
some  acceptable  assurances  of  purpose 
to  keep  in  touch,  in  future,  vnth  the, 
currents  of  real  sentiment. 

That  much  accomplished,  these  .  ad- 
vanced Republicans  think  that  they 
could  coax  back  into  the  party  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  supported 
Roosevelt  last  fall,  could  hold  those  who 
supported  Taft,  and,  if  times  really  get 
close  following  the  enactment  of  the 
tariff,  would  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
good  fight  in  the  congressional  election 
next  year.  ^ 

Now  let  me  explain  the  precise  dif- 
ference between  the  conservative  and 
the  progressive 
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Republicans.  The 
conservatives, 
the  men  like 
Boies  Penrose 
and  Murray 
Crane,  think 
that  things  are 
going  to  get  so 
bad  that  the 
country  will  be 
rushing  pell- 
mell  back  into 
the  arms  of  the 
high-tariff  wing. 
They  think  the 
Pa  yne-Aldrich 
bill  is  going  to 
get  a  vindica- 
tion ;  at  least,  they  hope  so.  And  they 
say,  "If  things  are  going  to  .swing  back 
to  our  policies,  why  shouldn't  we  be 
there  to  welcome  'em?  Wliy  should  we 
abdicate  just  when  the  crown  is  being 
polished  up  to  fit  our  head?  No;  we'll 
postpone  this  abdicating  business;  well 
wait  and  see  how  things  go." 

Before  attempting  to  say  what  I  think 
is  going  to  come  of  all  this  complication, 
let  one  word  be  interjected  as  to  the 


'J'HIS  tariff  legislation  is  not  going  to  cause 
a  panic  or  a  grave  depression  comparable 
to  that  which  began  in  1893.  There  will  be 
some  slackening  of  industrial  activity  with- 
out doubt.  It  will  not  last  long  or  be  as 
acute  as  the  last  two  depressions.  It  will 
be  borne  with  more  patience  and  less  dis- 
position to  blame  the  party  in  power,  be- 
cause the  public  is  not  so  ready  as  it  used 
t<5  be  to  attribute  everything  to  politics. 
Let  it  be  remembered  the  Republican  party 
had  a  panic  in  1907  and  still  carried  the 
country  overwhelmingly  in  1908.  Doesn't 
that  suggest  that  there  is  less  disposition 
to  attribute  everything  to  politics? 


present  attitude  of 
the  Democrats  on 
the  tariff  subject. 
The  commonest  expression  one  hears 
in  Washington,  among  the  men  who  are 
putting  through  the  tariff  measure,  is 
that  of  misgiving.  The  Democrats  don't 
have  the  courage  of  their  tariff  convic- 
tions as  they  used  to  have  it  in  the  days 
when  they  were  in  opposition.  They  are 
fearful  of  the  results  of  their  revision. 

The  Tariff,  a  Source  of  Trouble 

"W/'ILL  we  have  hard  times?"  is  the 
"  query  the  average  Democrat  ad- 
dresses to  you.  When  a  word  of  cheer 
is  returned,  your  Democrat  is  likely  to 
shake  his  head  and  dejectedly  observe 
that  "You  know,  the  tariff  has  always 
been  our  Jonah."  The  truth  is  that 
there  are  more  protection  Democrats 
than  anybody '  would  have  believed  a 
very  few  years  ago.  The  South  is  full 
of  them.  They  have  been  standiag  by 
their  party,  fighting 
to  get  back  into 
power,  all  the  time 
fearful  of  the  results- 
if  they  succeeded ; 
dreading  the  respon- 
sibility, but  standing 
by  the  traditional 
party  policy. 

A  western  Repub- 
lican of  the  progress- 
ive persuasion,  a  man 
who  voted  against 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bUl  and  who  is  also 
opposing  the  present  Underwood  meas- 
ure, said  to  me : 

"The  Democrats  are  making  a  bill 
that  I  can't  support  because  it  doesn't 
rest  on  any  possible  consistent  theory  of 
levying  duties.  But  after  they  pass  it, 
it  deserves  a  fair  chance,  which  it  will 
not  get.  The  elections  come  too  often 
in  this  country.  Before  the  new  meas- 
ure gets  a  respectable  try-out,  and  just 
while  the  country  is  in  the  worst  condi- 
tion of  fear  and  misgivings  over  it,  an 
election  will  come,  next  year.  If  the 
new  law  could  have  three  or  four  or  five 
years  to  prove  itself,  to  demonstrate 
what  it  really  can  do,  the  country  might 
give  a  fair  verdict  on  it.  But  we  can't 
wait  that  long.  The  election  must  come 
just  at  the  time  when,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  hysteria  over  the  thing,  it  will  be 
at  its  height.  The  readjustment  to  new 
conditions  will  not  have  been  accom- 
plished. At  that  most  unfortunate  mo- 
ment the  Democrats  will  go  before  the 
country  in  the  congressional  election. 
If  they  should  lose  the  House  they 
would  become  panic-stricken,  and  noth- 
ing would  save  them  in  the  general 
election  of  1916.  Then  the  standpat. 
Chinese-wall  faction  of  Republicans 
would  come  back  into  power,  and  we 
would  have  another  tariff  for  exclusion. 
The  cause  of  real  tariff  reform  would 
be  staved  off  another  dozen  years." 

That  is  the  view  widely  entertained 
by  people  who  want  tariff  revision 
downward,  but  who  don't  want  so  much 
of  it  as  the  Underwood  bill  provides. 
They  fear  a  reaction  that  may  swing 

  the  country  clear 

back  to  the  other 
extreme. 

Now  I  am  go- 
ing to  set  down 
what  I  think 
about  this  situa- 
1 1  o  n,  modestly 
and  in  the  hope 
that  if  I  am  all 
wrong  readers 
will  be  charita- 
ble enough  to 
forget  it  before 
the  mistake  is 
proved  by  events, 
yet  with  some 
little  confidence 
and  a  sneaking 
hope  that  if  my  guess  is  right  some  few 
readers  will  remember  and  give  me 
credit  for  it. 

This  tariff'  legislation  is  not  going  to 
cause  a  panic  or  a  grave  depression 
comparable  to  that  which  began  in  1893. 
There  will  be  some  slackening  of  indus- 
trial activity  without  doubt.  It  will  not 
last  very  long  or  be  acute  as  have  the 
last  two  depressions.  It  will  be  borne 
with  more  patience  and  less  disposition 


to  blame  the  party  In  power,  because  the 
public  is  not  so  ready  as  it  used  to  be 
to  attribute  everything  to  politics.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  Republican 
party  had  a  panic  in  1907  and  still  car- 
ried the  country  overwhelmingly  in  1908. 
Doesn't  that  suggest  that  there  is  less 
disposition  to  attribute  everything  to 
politics  ? 

Still  there  will  be  some  depression  and 
some  revulsion  against  the  Democrats. 
They  will  suffer  in  the  congressional 
elections  of  next  year.  They  will  lose  a 
good  many  seats  in  the  House,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  they  will  retain  control 
of  the  Senate,  on  which  their  grip  is 
very  weak  even  now. 

But — here's  more  of  the  same  guess — 
they  will  not  lose  control  of  the  House. 
They  will  retain  it  by  a  good,  substan- 
tial majority.  The  Republicans  and  the 
Progressives  will  not  have  got  together, 
by  that  time,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
enable  them  to  put  up  an  effective  fight. 
True,  the  tendency  right  now  is  for 
them  to  draw  closer  and  closer  together. 
They  are  both  opposed,  generally,  to  the 
Underwood  tariff 
bill. 


F,  THEN,  the  harm  that  actually 
happens,  plus  the  harm  people  fear 
may  happen,  amounts  to  anything  like 
a  financial  stringency,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  have  the  currency  in  the 
best  possible  shape  to  cushion  the  shock. 
Therefore  currency  legislation  ought 
to  go  along  with  the  tariff  enactment. 


Their  com- 
mon ground  in 
opposition  to  it 
brings  them  daily 
closer  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  coales- 
cence. No  matter 
how  bitterly  the 
progressive  lead- 
ers may  denounce 
the  idea,  no  mat- 
ter how  insistently 
the  standpat  manageraeut  may  protest 
that  it  will  have  none  of  the  progressive 
alliance,  the  fact  remains  that  most  Of 
the  third-party  progressives  in  the  House 
voted  with  the  Republicans  against  the 
Underwood  bill,  and  fought  with  the 
Republicans  against  it.  The  fact  re- 
mains, likewise,  that  almost  without 
exception  the  progressive  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  will  do  the  same  thing. 

But,  inevitably  and  surely,  this  com- 
munity of  opposition  ■will  tend  t»  bring 
the  various  elements  that  used  to  be 
Republicans  closer  together  once  more. 
LaFollette  and  Penrose  may  dislike  each 
other  with  great  cordiality;  but  when 
they  have  spent  three  months,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  heaving  rocks  at  a  common 
enemy,  joining  in  a  chorus  of  predictions 
of  disaster  to  follow  this  legislation, 
they  will  be  a  lot  more  friendly  than 
they  were  four  years  ago. 

No  Telling  What  Will  Happen  in  1916 

CO.  IT  seems  certain,  the  tendency  will 
be  for  the  two  elements  to  gravitate 
closer  together.  But — and  here  is  the 
real  point,  as  I  view  it — they  will  not 
get  close  enough  together  to  make  ef- 
fective common  cause  in  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  1914.  The  Penrose 
crowd  is  not  willing  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  the  insurgents,  and  the  insurgents  are 
not  willing  to  come  back  and  play  second 
fiddle  as  they  used  to  do.  There  will  be 
some  pride,  some  vanity,  some  plain  pig- 
headedness.  some  ambition,  in  it.  Also, 
there  will  be  a  sharp  realization  that,  no 
matter  what  the  leaders  might  agree  to 
do,  the  millions  of  followers  can't  be 
picked  up  and  tossed  into  the  common 
pot  so  suddenly. 

The  Democrats,  then,  will  carry  the 
House  in  the  1914  election  by  an  ample 
majority :  and  there  wUl  be  two  years 
ahead  for  experiments,  for  experience 
with  the  results  of  Democratic  policies, 
for  all  factions  to  think  it  over,  for  new 
issues  to  develop,  for  countless  things  to 
happen  which  must  finally  decide  what 
sort  of  a  line-up  there  will  be  in  1916. 
Present  Indications  decidedly  sugge.st 
that  a  Democratic  president  will  win  in 
1916 ;  but  present  indications  may  be 
sadly  misleading  as  to  what  will  be  the 
conditions  when  1916  comes  along.  A 
great  business  disaster  would  wipe  the 
Democrats  oft'  the  political  map.  A 
foreign  war  would  pretty  nearly  insure 
their  retention  in  office;  and  in  neither 
case  would  the  election  give  a  fair  ver- 
dict on  their  policies  and  program. 
Neither  the  panic  nor  the  war  is  likely 
to  happen.  It  seems  altogether  probable 
that  things  political  will  just  sort  of 
wabble  along  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
we  vrill  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
recollection  of  Lincoln's  observation  that 
the  people,  "yes,  the  people  wabble;  but 
they  wabble  right." 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  June  7,  1913 


"Huh!    Apples  are  mighty  plentiful  this  season.    Nobody  wants  'em" 

The  Market'-Hunter 

By  Don  Cameron  Shafer 

Illustrated  by  W.  C.  Nims 


IHITE  setter  crouched  to  heel,  hammer- 
]  less  shotgun  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm, 
/■!  Douglas  Gordon  stood  in  the  middle  of  a 
carefully  kept  orchard,  beneath  a  large 
snow-apple  tree,  eating  the  finest  apple 
he  had  ever  tasted.  Above  his  head  the 
leafy  branches  bent  low  with  the  weight  of  deep  red 
fi-uit,  until  the  very  tree  seemed  to  be  bursting  into 
ruby  flame.  There  were  six  other  snow-apple  trees  in 
tiie  orchard,  each  heavy  with  the  red-coated  fruit — 
bushels  and  bu.shels  of  perfect  snow-apples. 

"And  only  yesterday  I  could  not  buy  a  suow-apple 
■in  the  whole  city,"  the  youthful  himter  muttered  to 
himself  Ijetween  bites.    '"I  thought  snow-apples  wei'e 
extinct — their  growth  a  lost  art — and  here  is  a  veri- 
table treasure-house  of  them." 

It  was  no  trouble  to  reach  the  bending  branches, 
and  he  filled  the  pockets  of  his  hunting-coat  with  fine 
apples,  then  passed  through  the  orchard  to  a  weather- 
beaten  farmhouse  which  was  nestled  at  the  bottom  of 
that  little  pocket  in  the  hills,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
north  and  west  winds,  with  a  little  brood  of  dark- 
gray  barns  and  outbuildings  grouped  domestically 
about  it,  and  fine  old  maples,  shaggy  of  trunk  and 
mighty  of  arm,  gu:  rding  driveway  and  yard. 

It  was  noon,  and  the  white  setter  was  both  tired 
and  hungry  after  a  long  morning  of  tracking  the  vnld 
grouse  in  the  tangled  Ijerry-bushes  and  in  the  .second- 
growth  thickets  bordering  the  hill  pastures.  His  keen 
nose  told  him  that  there  was  a  lunch  in  the  back 
pocket  of  his  master's  worn  hunting-coat,  and  just 
why  anyone  .should  stop  to  eat  an  apple,  even  if  it 
was  a  beautiful  rubj'-and-white  color,  he  could  not 
imagine. 

"Come  right  in,"  called  a  cheery  voice  from  the 
farmhouse  in  answer  to  Gordon's  knock  at  the  door- 
fr;ime. 

"Xo,  thanks,"  bowed  Gordon  as  a  motherly  woman 
hastened  to  the  oix-n  door.  "I  just  want  permission 
to  sit  on  your  warm,  sunny  porch,  near  this  fine  tub 
of  running  water,  while  I  eat  my  lunch." 

"Come  right  in  to  tli'  tjible,  an'  let  me  get  you  a  cold 
snack,"  begged  the  woman.  "We  eat  dinner  pretty 
early  here,  but  I  guess  I  can  find  sometJiing  for  you." 

"No,  thanks;  I  have  my  lunch,"  smiled  Gordon, 
"and  I  have  been  helping  myself  to  your  snow-apples 
as  I  came  through  the  orchard." 

Abner  Andrews  threw  down  his  paper,  pu.shed  his 
glasses  to  the  top  of  his  bald  head  and  came  to  the 
door  in  his  blue  stocking  fi'et. 

"Kotter  let  me  get  you  u  leetle  cider,"  said  he.  "I 
reckon  you're  tired  an'  hungry.    Find  any  birds?" 

"Quite  a  few,  but  couldn't  hit  them — leaves  too 
thick."  answered  Gordon  as  he  filled  the  half  of  a 
cocoaiiut-shell  with  the  sparkling  spring-water.  "No 
elder,  i)lease.  I  would  rather  have  the  water.  We 
city  folks  rarely  taste  such  fine  spring-water  as  this." 

'Cinda,  can't  you  find  some  pie?"  called  Abner, 
knowing  man's  weakness  for  this  delicacy. 

"Susan  is  gettin'  it,  Abner,"  called  the  housewife. 

The  lunch  which  came  from  the  rear  coat-pocket 
was  v(My,  very  light,  as  befits  a  hunter  of  birds  who 
has  far  to  go  in  this  age  when  game-birds  are  so  very 
scarce,  but  It  was  enough  for  both  dog  and  man. 
Cinda  Andrews  did  not  think  so  however,  and  neither 
did  her  hu.sband  nor  her  pretty  daughter  Su-san. 


"Please,  sir," 
began  a  soft, 
pleasing  voice  be- 
hind  Gordon. 
"Please,  sir, 
wouldn't  you  like 
a  glass  of  milk?" 

It  was  Susan, 
tall,  lithe  and 
radiantly  beauti- 
ful with  perfect 
health  and  vigor- 
ous youth.  The 
sleeves  of  her 
plain  blue  calico 
dress  were  rolled 
well  up  over 
rounded  brown 
arms,  and  the 
neck  of  the  gown 
was  tucked  in, 
displaying  a  hand- 
some throat  and  a 
hint  of  a  soft 
white  bosom.  Her 
cheeks  were  de- 
lightfully pink, 
and  her  even 
teeth  of  sparkling 
whiteness.  And, 
ah,  me !  when  she 
smiled  there 
leaped  a  winsome, 
;  elfish  dimple  i  n 
one  pink  cheek ! 

"Why  —  yes  — 
thank  you  \"  stam- 
mered Gordon  as 
he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  took  the  glass 
in  his  trembling 
fingers. 

He  noted  that 
her  large  eyes 
were  very,  very 
blue  and  her 
abundant  hair, 
sun-kissed  and  au- 
tumn-red. was  un- 
like an3  thing  he 
had  ever  seen — a 
nebulous,  crown- 
ing glory  of  cop- 
I)ery  light. 

And  Susan 
flu.shed  a  pretty 
pink  and  white 
when  she  poured 
the  milk,  insisted 
upon  the  hunter's 
resuming  his 
seat  upon  the  porch,  and  set  the  glass  pitcher  down 
upon  a  chair  within  his  reach.  In  another  second 
she  was  gone,  to  t;eturn  presently  with  a  plate  piled 
high  with  cookies  and  fruit-cake — and  two  large  pieces 
of  golden  pumpkin  pie.  Setting  the  plate  down  beside 
the  glass  pitcher,  she  tossed  one  of  the  cookies  to  the 
crouched  setter,  who  was  watching  his  master  so 
anxiously  and  hungrily,  but  the  dog  only  sniffed  at  the 
cake  which  rolled  against  his  crossed  fore  legs  and 
turned  his  black  muzzle  away. 

"Why,  your  dog  won't  eat  cookies!"  Susan  ex- 
claimed in  surprise.  "I  never  saw  a  dog  before  that 
didn't  like  cake." 

"He  is  passionately  fond  of  cookies,"  answered  Gor- 
don as  he  imwrapped  the  lunch. 
"Then  why  doesn't  he  eat  it?" 

"Because  he  has  been  taught  to  eat  nothing  handed 
him  by  stranger.s — nothing  he  finds  lying  about,"  ex- 
plained Gordon.  "In  the  city  dog-poisoners  are  all  too 
numerous." 

Gordon  picked  up  the  cooky  and  pretended  to  ex- 
amine it  carefully.  When  he  tossed  it  to  the  eager 
setter  with  an  "all  right,  old  fellow,"  it  disappeared 
in  a  twinkle. 

"Oh,  the  city  is  such  a  wonderful  place  I"  mused  the 
girl  as  she  .stood  there  watching  the  dog. 

And,  lest  it  .strike  you  as  peculiar  that  .she  should  be 
talking  thusly  with  a  stranger,  I  must  haste  to  write 
that  such  is  the  custom  of  the  back  country  where 
true  h()si)itality  to  strangers  .still  exists. 

"It — it  is  a  fearsome  place,"  answered  Gordon  as  he 
sampled  the  pie.  "There  is  happiness  there,- but  more 
of  sorrow ;  there  is  pleasure,  but  more  of  work ;  there 
is  joy.  but  more  of  bitter  suffering;  there  are  riches, 
but  more  of  poverty,  cruel,  cruel  povert.v !" 

"Oh,"  sighed  the  girl,  as  she  leaned  against  the  vine- 
covered  porch  column  and  stared  dojvn  the  hazy  val- 
ley, "we  of  the  country  know  what  it  is  to  l)e  poor  I" 

"But  not  of  the  cruel,  pinching,  deadly  kind,"  an- 
swered Gordon.  "Here  one  can  always  have  a  home, 
always  enough  to  eat,  plenty  of  fre.sh  air,  freedom, 
birds  and  flower.s,  woodland  and  sparkling  lakes, 
brooks  and  trees  and  hills  and — oh !  ever  and  ever  so 
many  treasures  denied  us  in  the  city." 

"We  are  land-poor,  here  in  the  country,"  she  ex- 
plained. "About  all  we  have  is  scenery  and  fresh 
air — money  is  always  so  very  scarce  in  the  country." 

"You  require  so  little  money  and  have  .so  much  to 
.sell,"  smiled  Gordon.  "We  of  the  city  have  nothing  to 
sell  but  the  labor  of  our  hands  and  the  product  of  our 
minds." 

"We  have  much  to  sell,"  she  laughed  merrily,  "but 
no  buyers !" 

"No  buyers!"  cried  the  young  man  in  surprise. 
"Why,  never  before  was  farm  produce  so  high  In  the 
city.  There  Is  a  great  demand  for  everything  from 
the  farm  at  a  fancy  price.  Fresh  eggs  are  worth 
sixty  cents  a  dozen,  butter  is  forty-nine  cents  a  pound, 
and  potatoes,  apples  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  were 
never  higher.  Only  yesterday  I  searched  the  markets 
for  a  few  .snow-apples  such  as  I  used  to  enjoy  when  I 
lived  In  the  country.  I  found  only  a  few  brul.sed, 
wormy,  half-grown  apples,  full  of  l)ad  spots  and 
bruises,  called  snow-apples  out  of  courte.sy,  for  which 
they  wanted  two  dollars  a  bushel." 

"Two  dollars  a  bu.shel !"  exclaimed  Su.san,  in  a  tone 


that  Implied  disbelief,  although  the  young  man  was  so 
very  serious.  "Why,  we  have  bushels  and  bushels  of 
snow-apples  every  year  and  we  can't  even  give  them 
away." 

"TNTiat?"  cried  Gordou,  Ms  turn  to  doubt. 

"It  is  a  fact,"  nodded  pretty  Susan  very  seriously. 
"We  can  never  early  apples.  Tou  see,  the  buyers 
don't  get  around  untU  late,  if  they  come  at  all,  and 
then  they  only  want  the  winter  apples,  apples  that 
will  keep  a  long  time,  the  Spitzenbergs,  the  Northern 
Spies,  the  Bald^vins,  the  Ri^sets  and  the  Greenings." 

"And  all  those  beautiful  apples — the  finest  apples  in 
the  world — go  to  waste?"  questioned  Gordon  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  sighmg,  "because  there  is  no 
one  to  buy  them.  We  also  have  plenty  of  Red  As- 
trachans,  Strawberry  apples  and  Yellow  Transparents 
which  we  never  sell.  And  no  end  of  Seckel  and  Bart- 
lett  pears  and  plums  which  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
buying." 

"\Miew !"  ejaculated  Gordon.  "And  only  a  little 
over  fifty  miles  away  are  three  large  cities,  totaling 
nearly  half  a  million  people,  all  begging  and  clamor- 
ing for  fruit  and  pa\'ing  fancy  prices  for  a  very  in- 
ferior article.    Whew '" 

"But  who  will  buy  them?"  asked  the  girl.  "No  one 
ever  comes  here  from  the  city  to  buy  fruit.  The  local 
apple-buyers  are  ofliering  only  sixty  cents  a  barrel  for 
apples  this  fall,  and  it  hardly  pays  to  pick  them  for 
that  when  the  barrels  cost  fifteen  cents  apiece.  The 
nearest  evaporator  and  cider-mill  will  pay  only  twenty 
cents  a  hundred  for  shaken  apples.  We  know  from 
experience  that  the  wholesale  apple-buyers  in  the  city 
wall  not  give  us  any  more  than  this  for  our  apples." 

"No,  they  will  give  you  just  as  little  as  possible,  and 
sell  them  for  just  as  much  as  they  can  get.  But  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  people  who  will  buy  your 
apples  if  you  can  get  in  touch  with  them.  Thou-sands 
of  barrels  of  very  Inferior  apples  are  being  sold  m  the 
city  every  day  now  for  more  than  two  dollars  a  barrel. 
Perfect  fruit,  well  packed  and  graded,  should  bring 
much  more.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get  in  touch 
with  consumers,  not  with^ greedy  commission  men." 

"That  is  so  much  easier  said  than  done  when  one 
lives  so  far  away  and  knows  not  a  soul  in  the  city." 

"There  are  many  ways,"  answered  Gordon  thought- 
fully. "The  trouble  with  you  country  people  is  that 
you  produce,  and  then  sit  down  and  patiently  wait  for 
someone  to  come  and  buy  yoiu-  products  at  his  own 
figure — and  if  the  buyer  fails  to  come  your  fruit 
wastes  and  other  products  spoil.  If  you  lived  near 
enough  to  a  city  to  haul  your  products  to  market  once 
or  twice  a  week  you  would  find  a  ready  sale  for  every- 
thing at  a  fine  price,  and  farming  could  be  made  to 
pay  as  good  a  profit  as  any  other  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. TSTny,  do  you  know,  they  are  selling  buttermilk 
down  In  the  city  to-day  for  six  cents  a  quart  on  the 
street  and  five  cents  a  glass  in  the  cafes !  Because 
you  live  some  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  city,  you 
think  it  quite  impossible  to  market  your  produce." 

"But  how  could  we  find  those  city  markets?"  cried 
the  girl. 

Gordon  saw  in  a  flash  what  really  ailed  these 
thrifty  country  folk,  what  was  preventing  them  from 
making  a  financial  succ-ess  of  their  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  food-stufifs.  They  had  no 
salesmen.  No  one  knew  what  they  had  to  sell.  The 
people  who  want  farm  produce  and  the  people  who 
raise  it  are  separated  by  a  wide,  wide  gulf,  bridged 
only  by  a  few  commission  houses,  whose  toll  leaves 
but  a  meager  margin  of  profit  for  the  i^roducer.  The 
farmer,  he  determined,  ought  to  get  In  touch  with  his 
market,  to  feel  it,  to  know  its  wants,  its  moods  and  its 
rewards. 

"How  long  would  a  manufactui-ing  plant  keep  out 
of  the  bankruptcy  courts  if  it  produced  a  certain 
brand  of  merchandise  and  did  nothing  to  sell  its 
goods?"  he  asked  to  make  his  point  clear.  "It  would 
not  exist  a  month.  It  must  advertise  in  the  pai>ers 
and  magazines  to  let  the  people  know  what  it  has  for 
sale — why  its  particular  product  Is  better  than  the 
others.  It  must  employ  competent  salesmen  to  go 
from  place  to  place  and  sell  its  goods  direct  to  the 
retailers.  Fai'ming  will  never  be  a  recognized  finan- 
cial succ-ess  until  it  adopts  .some  simple  selling  method. 
Every  farm  needs  someone  to  sell  its  goods  as  well  as 
to  raise  things. 

"Look  at  the  fine  crop  of  apples  you  have  this  year. 
If  you  can  get  them  to  *he  city  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  housewives  they  will  be  willing  to  pay  you  a  fine 
price  for  them,  probably  enough  to  net  you  two  dol- 
lars a  barrel." 

After  this  long  speech  Gordon  looked  up  and  saw 
that  Abner  and  Cinda  had  both  come  out  on  the  sunny 
porch  to  listen,  but  he  continued  fearlessly — resolved 
to  tell  them  the  horrible  truth — to  make  them  take 
heed. 

"One  must  get  out  and  hustle  to  sell  goods — any 
kind  of  goods.  It  Is  easy  enough  to  produce  things, 
but  it  requires  skill  and  hard  work  to  sell  the  prod- 
ucts of  mill  and  factory  and  farm." 

"Do  ye  mean  that  I  should  go  down  to  th'  city  an' 
sell  those  apples?"  questioned  Abner.  "Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing?" 

"You  certainly  should."  nodded  Gordon,  "whether 
anyone  ever  heard  of  it  or  not  Those  apples  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  You  cannot  afford  to 
lose  them." 

"Huh,  nobody'd  buy  'em !"  snorted  Abner.  "Apples 
are  mighty  i)leutiful  this  sea.son.    Nobody  wants  'em." 

"All  the  more  reason  for  hustling  out  and  .•celling 
those  apples,"  answered  Gordon.  "In  the  factories  of 
the  city  they  employ  men,  and  pay  them  good  salaries 
too,  just  to  find  and  stop  the  slightest  waste,  tlie  least 
little  leak.  Here  you  .sit  idly  by  and  see  a  .season's 
growth  of  the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw  wasted,  because 
you  are  out  of  touch  with  the  market.  Even  while| 
your  fruit  Is  spoiling  they  are  .selUng  Oregon  apples' 
of  no  iK'tter  grade  in  your  neighboring  cities  for  five 
cents  apiece." 

"I  am  sure  It  is  true !"  cried  Su.san  enthusiastically:. 

The  young  man  smiled  at  her  for  this  encourage-' 
ment  and  continued. 

"Now  I  am  employed  In  the  sales  department  of  a 
larg(^  manufacturing  concem.  Selling  goods  is  my 
business,  and  perhaps  this  makes  me  too  optimistic  in 
this  line.    I  have  never  .sold  [concluded  on  page  15] 
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or  Sunday's  Reading  Hour 


Joseph  Forgives  His  Brethren 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 
Sunday-school  lesson  for  June  8th  :  Gen. 
45,  1-15.   Rend  Chapters  45  and  46. 

Golden  Text :  BehoTcT,  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity  !— Ps.  133.  1. 

The  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  counti'y-life 
book.  Let  us  interpret  it  accordingly.  We 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  of 
facts. 


JUDAH,  the  kingly  lion's  whelp, 
struck  the  tenderest  chord  in  Jo- 
seph's heart  by  his  masterly  plea 
for  Benjamin,  and  climaxed  his 
magnificent  effort  by  offering  to  take  the 
iplace  of  his  brother  Benjamin  as  a  slave 
so  ttiat  the  youngest  son  might  be  re- 
stored to  his  father.  Joseph  felt  his 
pent-up  emotions  getting  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  ordered  everyone  except  his 
brethren  out  of  the  room  post-haste  and 
wept  aloud  for  very  joy. 
.  The  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  love, 
is  an  emotion.  Heart,  not  head,  rules 
the  world.  Religion  without  proper  emo- 
tion is  a  cold-blooded  parody.  Love  to 
God  and  to  neighbor  is  the  emotion  on 
which  hangs  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  Human  sympathy  Is  one  f 
the  finest  of  earthly  emotions,  and  we 
should  properly  cultivate  the  emotions 
the  same  as  we  cultivate  the  brain. 
When  the  heart,  however,  runs  away 
with  the  head,  or  the  head  with  the 
heart,  there  is  an  unbalanced  man. 

The  time  had  come,  and  Joseph  re- 
vealed himself  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner  to  his  brethren  with  heartfelt 
emotion.  At  first  they  were  terrified 
with  fear  of  conscience  and  possible 
vengeance.  If  he  should  treat  them  as 
they  had  treated  him!  But  Joseph  had 
thoroughly  tested  their  repentance  and 
brotherly  love,  now  he  forgives  them  as 
God  forgives,  wholeheartedly  and  abso- 
lutely. He  returns  good  for  evil,  and 
talks  reassuringly  to  them  in  his  and 


their  native  tongue,  easing  down  their 
sen.se  of  guilt  by  declaring  that  God  had 
wonderfully  overruled  their  action  of 
twenty  years  ago  to  the  preservation  of 
them  and  all  the  family  through  him. 

'Tis  divine  to  forgive.  When  repent- 
ance and  forgiveness  weep  together  the 
past  is  dead  and  buried  in  a  new-found 
joj'.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel : 
Sincere  repentance  for  the  sinner,  and 
absolute  and  eternal  blotting-out  of  sia 
by  divine  forgiveness. 


Jacob  Before  Pharaoh 

By  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Bemies 

Sunday-school  lesson  for  June  15th  :  Gen. 
47,  1-12.    Read  Chapters  47-50. 

Golden  Text :  All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God. — Rom. 
8,  2S. 

JACOB  was  the  first  scientific  breeder 
"  of  cattle  mentioned  in  history,  and  we 
moderns  who  know  so  much  haven't 
caught  up  with  him  yet.  His  son  Joseph 
was  the  greatest  farm-manager  the  world 
ever  saw.  He  didn't  bother  with  a  paltry 
one  hundred  and  sixty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  cultivated  land,  but 
successfully  managed  all  the  farms  of 
the  whole  coimtry  of  Egypt  through 
seven  bumper  crops  and  seven  years  of 
famine  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Jo- 
seph wanted  to  be  reunited  to  his  whole 
family,  but  as  the  famine  was  deadly  in 
Canaan  he  could  not  leave  his  position  as 
farm-manager,  statesman,  banker  and 
chief  ruler  in  Egypt  to  live  up  there. 
Pharaoh  quickly  and  voluntarily  solved 
the  ticklish  question  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  situation,  by  insisting  that  Jacob 
and  all  the  sons'  families  and  belongings 
should  be  brought  down  into  the  favored 
land  of  Goshen,  not  far  from  the  capital 
city,  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile. 

The  brothers  were  sent  back  home 
jubilant  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions,  presents  and  wagons  for  the 
children  and  wives  for  the  return  trans- 


portation. When  they  joyfully  told 
Jacob  of  Joseph  and  his  splendid  position 
and  Pharaoh's  urgent  request  that  the 
whole  tribe  go  down  to  Egypt  to  live  in 
plenty,  he  could  not  at  fTrst  believe  it. 
But  the  sight  of  the  wagons  and 
provisions  was  proof  positive,  and  he  re- 
newed his  strength,  declaring  his  eager- 
ness to  go  down  and  see  Joseph.  No  time 
was  lost.  The  journey  was  safely  made 
with  all  their  flocks  and  herds  and  pos- 
sessions, together  with  all  of  Jacob's 
sixty-six  sons  and  grandchildren.  As 
fhey  came  into  the  country,  Joseph  had 
them  directed  into  the  place  of  their  fu- 
ture abode  and  went  down  to  welcome 
them.  The  meeting  between  Jacob '  and 
the  son  whom  he  had  mourned  as  dead 
for  twenty  years  was  deeply  touching. 
Then  Joseph  told  his  brethren  how  to  act 
and  what  to  say  when  he  would  present 
them  before  Pharaoh. 

Joseph  knew  that  his  brethren  and 
father  would  find  great  favor  with 
Pharaoh  because  of  their  occupation.  God 
had  met  Jacob  on  the  way  down  and  told 
him  that  He  would  go  with  him  into 
Egypt,  and  in  good  time  He  would  fulfil 
His  promises  to  his  descendants.  In  due 
time  Joseph  picked  otit  five  of  his  breth- 
ren and  his  father  to  be  presented  before 
Pharaoh.  Noble-hearted  Judah  and  Reu- 
ben must  have  been  among  the  five.  They 
were  inexperienced  in  the  customs  of  the 
magnificent  Egyptian  court,  with  its 
elaborate  etiquette,  but  these  rural  folk, 
unused  to  city  ways,  seemed  to  be  very 
much  at  ease.  Why  not?  Their  brother 
was  the  virtual  ruler  of  Egypt  \  The 
brethren  "went  through  their  part  of  the 
program  without  a  hitch,  and  Pharaoh 
was  more  than  pleased  with  them. 

Then  Joseph  as  a  climax  introduced  his 
aged  father,  Jacob.  And  Jacob,  the  wan- 
dering patriarch  of  a  small  tribe,  shows 
his  humble  but  God-given  superiority 
over  Pharaoh  by  pronouncing  a  heartfelt 
blessing  on  the  mighty  Pharaoh !  The 
really  Gqd-filled  man  rightly  feels  him- 
self the  equal  of  any  man  anywhere. 


Thz  Market' Hunter 

[continued  fbom  page  14] 
farm  produce,  but  I  think  that  I  can  sell 
it."  Here  he  looked  again  at  Susan  and 
noted  the  enthusiasm  in  her  deep  blue  eyes. 
"Just  to  prove  that  I  am  in  the  right  of 
this  argument,  that  those  apples  can  aU  be 
sold  for  a  good  price,  I  will  undertake  to 
sell  them — for  a  consideration." 

"What  kind  of  a  consideration?"  asked 
Abner. 

"That  I  can  conie  out  here  next  spring 
and  fish  that  fine  trout-stream  which  I  see 
you  have  posted." 

"Haw-haw-haw  !"  chuckled  Abner.  "Tou 
sell  those  apples  for  two  doUars  a  barrel, 
like  you  was  talkin',  an'  I'U  give  you  that 
trout-stream  !" 

"No,  I'll  just  fish  it — next  spring,"  an- 
swered Gordon  as  he  picked  up  his  shotgun. 
"Tou  will  hear  from  me  in  a  day  or  two. 
Here  is  my  card ;  investigate  me  if  you 
like.  I  shall  sell  your  fruit,  but  I  must  in- 
sist that  you  be  honest  with  those  apples." 

"Honest !"  breathed  Susan,  because  she 
really  did  not  understand  how  folk  could 
be  otherwise. 

"We  may  be  poor,"  answered  Abner, 
"but  we've  always  been  honest !" 

"One  of  the  reasons  why  city  people 
would  rather  trade  with  their  grocer  and 
purchase  poor  fruit  at  a  fancy  price,  rather 
than  buy  it  direct  from  the  farm,  is  because 
the  fai-mer  has  cheated  and  robbed  and 
fooled  them  too  many  times,"  explained 
Gordon. 

"Why,  sir,  we  never  try  to  cheat  folks !" 
cried  Cinda  in  horror.  "Though  I've  heard 
as  how  those  things  was  done." 

"I  am  sure  thatyou  do  not."  smiled  Gor- 
don as  he  whistled  to  his  dog.  "Now  if 
you  wUl  give  me  your  R.  F.  D.  address  I 
wUl  sell  your  apples — or  never  speak  of 
myself  as  a  salesman  again." 

Early  next  morning  Douglas  Gordon  was 
down-town  in  the  market  district  of  his 
home  city  displaying  samples  of  snow- 
apples  from  the  Andrews  farm.  With  his 
assurance  and  guarantee  that  the  fruit 
would  be  hand-picked  and  not  shaken  from 
the  trees,  carefully  and  honestly  packed,  all 
of  fine  size  and  color.  Gordon  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  orders  for  all  the  snow- 
apples  the  Andrews  orchard  could  supply. 

Abner  Andrews,  assisted  by  Susan  and  a 
young  nephew,  hand-picked  the  snow- 
apples  and  packed  them  in  new  barrels  just 
as  Gordon  wrote  in  his  instructions.  They 
discarded  the  wormy  and  deformed  fruit 
and  shipped  only  the  best.  Each  barrel 
showed  an  even  grade  of  perfect  fruit 
from  top  to  bottom.  Forty  barrels  they 
packed  and  shipped  in  this  way,  hauling 
them  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  which 


was  but  four  miles  away  and  the  haul  all 
down  grade,  and  didy  shipped  them  by 
freight  to  the  grocery  and  fruit  stores 
which  Gordon  specified.  Inside  of  thirty 
days  Abner  received  his  checks  which 
totaled,  after  the  cost  of  fifteen  cents  each 
for  the  barrels  was  deducted,  a  profit  of 
180.55,  or  more  than  the  two  dollars  a  bar- 
rel which  Gordon  had  specified. 

This  was  a  good  start,  but  Gordon  still 
had  the  fast-ripening  winter  apples  to  sell, 
and  he  knew  that  this  would  be  a  much 
harder  task,  as  the  delicious  snow-apples, 
with  their  rich,  red  coats  and  juicy,  snowy 
pulp,  are  always  scarce  in  the  market  and 
ready  sellers  when  winter  apples  are  not 
yet  ready  to  eat. 

Apples  were  plentiful  that  fall,  and  the 
city  stores  would  give  only  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75  a  barrel  for  winter  apples,  regardless 
of  kiad  or  condition.  At  first  it  looked  as 
though  Gordon  would  not  be  able  to  net 
two  dollars  a  barrel  for  the  winter  apples 
for  all  his  rather  boastful  proposition. 
But  he  remembered  that  he  had  worked 
up  from  office-boy  to  assistant  sales-mana- 
ger because  of  his  peculiar  ability  to  sell 
goods  in  a  flooded  market,  and  he  resolved 
to  seU  those  apples — for  Susan  ! 

Being  well  acquainted  in  the  city,  Gor- 
don selected  the  names  and  addresses  of 
nearly  two  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens, men  who  had  originally  come  from 
the  farm  and  who  could  appreciate  a  good 
apple.  Then  he  had  his  stenographer  write 
a  letter  to  each  address,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  flavor  and  quality,  assuring  the 
prospective  purchaser  that  every  barrel 
would  be  uniformly  filled  with  perfect 
fruit,  such  as  is  generally  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, and  offering  to  send  a  barrel  on 
approval  f.  o.  b.  If  the  apples  were  satis- 
factory they  could  pay  $2.25  for  the  barrel. 
He  also  gave  the  freight  rate,  which  was 
but  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel,  and  the  de- 
livery charges,  twenty-five  cents  additional, 
so  that  every  person  could  see  that  a  barrel 
of  perfect  apples,  direct  from  the  orchard, 
would  cost  but  $2.75.  or  nearly  the  same 
figure  as  the  city  grocers  were  asking  for 
poor  apples. 

This  letter  was  carefully  worded,  nicely 
written  and  sent  only  to  men  of  well- 
known  reputation  and  standing.  While  it 
did  not  bring  forth  the  results  that  Gordon 
anticipated  in  his  enthusiasm  he  did  re- 
ceive telephone  and  mail  orders  for  nearly 
fifty  barrels  the  first  week.  A  few  days 
later  Abner  and  his  family  filled  these 
orders  with  the  finest  apples  ever  shipped 
from  their  farm.  Each  and  every  barrel 
of  fruit  was  as  perfect  as  it  could  well  be. 
And  those  who  received  apples  from  the 
Andrews  farm  in  this  way  were  surprised 
and   delighted.     They  told   their  friends. 


and  soon  orders  began  to  pour  in  until 
even  Gordon  was  surprised  and  the  crop 
was  all  sold. 

Gordon  went  up  one  Sunday  to  see  the 
apples  and  to  discuss  the  situation — with 
pretty  Susan ! 

"Maybe  I  could  buy  a  few  barrels  of 
Spies  to  fill  these  last  orders !"  suggested 
Abner.  "I  could  get  'em  for  seventy-five 
cents  a  barrel  over  at  Perrill's  an'  make  a 
nice  thing  out  of  it." 

"Don't  you  dare  do  it,"  warned  Gordon. 
"Don't  you  buy  an  apple.  Hundreds  of 
farmers  have  made  that  same  mistake  and 
lost  every  customer-  in  that  way.  You  can 
trust  no  one  to  pick  or  pack  apples  for 
you.  Apples  from  another  farm  might  be 
altogether  of  a  different  flavor.  A  single 
barrel  of  poor  apples  would  ruin  your  repu- 
tation in  the  city.  I  knew  a  man  who  had 
a  nice  place  to  sell  his  fresh  eggs  to  a  city 
hotel.  Whenever  he  did  not  have  enough 
fresh  eggs  to  fill  his  orders  he  would  buy 
of  his  neighbors.  They  did  not  care 
whether  the  eggs  were  fresh  or  not — and 
they  were  not.  He  lost  his  customer,  just 
as  he  deserved." 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  nodded  Abner. 

"Of  course  he  is  right !"  maintained 
Susan. 

When  the  last  check  was  received  Abner 
Andrews  adjusted  his  glasses  and  figured 
up  his  profits.  Much  to  his  surprise  he  had 
netted  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  from  his 
orchard  that  one  season.  This  was  more 
than  he  had  made  off  his  whole  place  in 
two  years.  And  he  knew  that  the  entire 
crop  would  scarce  have  brought  a  hundred 
dollars  had  it  been  sold  to  the  cider-mUls. 
And,  best  of  all,  when  he  finished  his  figur- 
ing he  discovered  that  Gordon  had  made 
good  on  his  boasted  salesmanship  and  each 
and  every  barrel  had  brought  in  its  two 
dollars,  just  as  he  had  promised. 

It  was  a  family  letter  which  Gordon  re- 
ceived, in  which  Abner  and  Cinda  and 
Susan  all  had  taken  a  hand.  They  did  not 
offer  him  a  money  reward,  because  they 
knew  instinctively  that  he  would  be  hurt. 
They  did  not  tell  him  what  a  thousand  dol- 
lars really  meant  in  their  extremity.  But 
they  did  write  of  their  appreciation,  in  sim- 
ple and  homely  words,  assuring  him  of 
their  thankfulness  for  his  lesson. 

"Come  up  for  a  few  days,"  wrote  Abner 
in  a  shaking  hand  ;  "the  leaves  are  all  off 
now,  and  the  birds  have  drawn  in  from  the 
brush  and  brambles,  and  the  shooting  is 
fine.  Don't  wait  until  fishing-time ;  come 
now,  and  try  your  hand  at  the  birds." 

Gordon  took  a  deep  breath  as  he  folded 
the  letter  "and  tucked  it  into  his  pocket. 

"Susan  !"  he  muttered.  "Susan  !"  The 
next  minute  he  was  busy  getting  out  his 
hunting-gear  to  catch  the  afternoon  train. 


The 


Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 

is  a  miniature  in  size — actu- 
ally small  enough  to  go  into 
a  vest  or  hip  pocket — but  a 
thoroughly  capable,  dura- 
ble, practical  and  efficient 
photographic  outfit, 

A  Kodak  on  the  farm,  not 
only  means  fun  for  the  young 
folks,  but  has  an  every-day, 
practical  usefulness  as  well.  Tells 
the  story  of  crops,  new  buildings 
under  way — slock  and  poultry 
for  sale,  etc.,  better  than  any 
description. 

And  the  Vest  Pocket  answers 
every  outdoor  need  to  perfection. 

The  size  makes  it  as  conven- 
ient to  carry  as  a  pocket  knife 
or  watch — the  fine  quality  of  the 
meniscus  achromatic  lens  gives 
you  pictures  (size  jS/q  x  2j4 
inches)  of  splendid  definition  and 
as  full  of  detail  as  the  largest. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is 
made  simple  and  strong — noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order — is  always 
ready  for  use,  has  a  fixed  focus — 
brilliant,  reversible  finder — Auto- 
time  Scale — loads  and  unloads 
in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cart- 
ridge for  eight  exposures — lus- 
trous black  metal  finish.  Right 
as  a  watch  in  adjustment  and  the 
refinement  of  every  detail. 

Catalogue  Free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail* 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
382  State  St.,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.TATrltE  PROFIT  SAVED 

Freight  Paid  On  The  Celebrated 


INTURy 


cors 


Rubber 
Roofing 


Indestructible  by  Keat,  Cold,  Sun  or  Rain 
WARRANTED  FOB   15  TEAKS 

1-  Ply,  35  lbs.  108  square  feet,  Sl.W  per  roll. 

2-  Piy,  45  lbs.  108  square  feet,    1.30  per  roll. 

3-  PIy,  55  lbs.  108  square  feet,  I. SO  perrolU 
Delivered  Free  to  any  station  east  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tains except  Tex.,  Okla.,  Colo.  N.D.,  S.  D.,  Wyo., 
Mont.,  N.M.,  La.,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on 
orders  of  ttxree  rolls  or  more.  Special  prices  to 
these  States  on  request.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Reference  —  SouUiem  Illinois  Nat'lBank. 
Write  us  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Terms  Cash.  Address, 

CENTURY    MANUFACTURING  CO., 

DEPT.  342,    East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  of 
DEPT.  342,    200  Finh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing  to  ad- 
vertisers. Farm  and  Fireside  folks 
get  the  very  best  results. 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

CleAnaes   and  beautifies  the  ^ftif. 
Promotei    ft   lamriaDt  growth. 
Never  Palla  to  Beatore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Tontbful  Color. 
Prevents  hair  fall:ntr. 

60c.  and  Sl.00  at  Druggistg. 


RIDERACENTSWANTED 

in  e^cfi  to-.in  to  ride  and  cibibit  eatuple  Kaujit-r  bicvcles. 
Writt  f„r  -rur  latent  sptrial  offtr. 

Finest  Guaranteed  4a 

1913  Models         5|>IU  lO  ^tf/ 

with  <  t>astLT.Brake8  and  Puncture-Proof  tire?. 

1911  &  1912  Models  O  7  Of  O 

all  off  best  makes...-   ^  #  lO 
100  Second  -  Ha  ad  Wheels 
All  makes  and  models,  gO  *q  gg 

oood  as  new   «**w  fcvr 

Great  FACTORY  CLEAHING  SALE 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 

cent  dfp"sit.   pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

W  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 
TIRES,  coaster-brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 
snndrios,  parts  and  repairs  at  hnlf  uc^fwd  prices.  DO 
NOT    BUY  nntil  yoQ   get   our  catalogues  aud  offer. 
Wfite  now.    .  .„ 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.     Dept.  F-83     CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Collar  and  Cuflfs  of  Irish  Lace 

With  Directions  by  Evaline  Holbrook 


How  healthy 
are  the  babies  in 
your  county? 


IF  ALL  the  tots  between  six 
months  and  three  years  of 
age  in  your  county  were 
weighed  and  measured,  would 
their  average  score  be  above 
standard,  or  below?  That  is 
the  question  which  is  being 
asked  to-day  in  hundreds  of 
cities,  towns  and  county-seats 
all  over  the  United  States. 
And  these  cities  and  towns  are 
going  to  find  out.  They  are 
going  to  hold  Better  Babies 
contests  to  determine,  scien- 
tifically, just  where  their  babies 
stand.  They  will  find  out  by 
using  the  same  methods  em- 
ployed to  learn  the  standing  of 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  And 
in  every  city  and  town  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion 


is  going  to  help.  Can  it  help  your 
county — your  farming  district? 

Do  you  want  to  know  how 
healthy  the  babies  in  your 
county  are?  A  Better  Babies 
contest,  held  this  summer  or 
fall,  will  give  you  the  answer, 
and  you  can  be  sure  of  this: 
However  high  your  county 
babies  score  this  year,  they  will 
score  higher  next  year.  This, 
of  course,  is  what  a  Better 
Babies  contest  is  for — to  show 
each  baby^s  parents  how  to  make 
that  baby  better.  If  you  have  a 
baby  on  your  farm,  if  you  are  a 
property-owner  in  your  county, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see 
that  a  Better  Babies  con- 
test is  held  in  your  neighbor- 
hood.  And  it  is  so  easily  done. 


How  to  help 
your  county's  babies 


FIRST,  you  want  to  get  some  organi- 
zation in  your  county  interested. 
Tlife  may  be  your  grange,  or  your 
county  medical  society,  or  your  parent- 
teacher  association,  or  the  ladies'  aid 
society  of  your  own  church.  If  you  arc 
a  "home  body"  and  do  not  want  to  put 
yourself  forward,  or  you  are  short  of 
"hands"  and  busy,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  speak  a  few  earnest  words  at  a  meet- 
ing or  write  a  letter  to  some  public-spir- 
ited organization,  and  those  who  have 
more  time  and  opportunity  will  push  the 
movement  and  plan  the  contest.  The 
doctors,  the  teachers,  the  stock-breeders, 
of  your  county  will  understand  why  the 
Better  Babies  idea  is  an  important 
scientific  discovery — more  important  than 
many  discoveries  of  cures  for  disease,  for 
it  will  greatly  lessen  disease. 

Your  county  fair  should  certainly 
hold  a  Better  Babies  contest  this  fall. 
County  fairs  all  over  the  United  States 
are    going   to    hold   them,   and  the 


WOMAN'S  Home  Companion  offers 

special  prizes  to  county  fair  contests, 
but  do  not  wait  for  the  county  fair — 
get  the  movement  started  in  your  com- 
munity right  away. 

The  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 
stands  ready  to  prove  this  to  your  county. 
We  will  send  the  COMPANION'S  Better 
Babies  articles  to  anyone  whose  name 
you  suggest.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
drop  a  postal  card,  with  the  name  and 
your  request,  to  the  Better  Babies 
Bureau.  Or  we  will,  if  you  wish,  suggest 
a  letter  for  you  to  write  to  your  county 
newspaper  or  any  organization  you  think 
might  arrange  the  contest.  Then  we 
will  send  to  this  organization  our  in- 
structions for  holding  a  contest,  supply 
the  Better  Babies  standard  score-cards, 
literature  and  samples  of  blanks  needed 
to  carry  on  the  good  work.  You  will  find 
that  physiciansof  your  county  will  be  keen- 
ly interested  and  in  all  probability  take 
charge  of  the  contest,  once  it  is  started. 


For  further  information,  write  to  the  Better  Babies  Bureau 
Woman's    Home    Companion,    Springfield,  Ohio 


EACH  day  low-neck  effects  with  flat 
collars  become  more  and  more  popu- 
lar, and  deservedly  so,  for  no  other 
Deck  dressing  is  so  generally  becoming. 
The  collar  tllustra ted  belongs  to  this  class. 
It  is  flat,  with  long  ends  for  the  slightly 
V  front,  and  the  straight  cuffs 
are  suitable  both  for  full  or 
elbow  length  sleeves.  No. 
TO  crochet-cotton  and  a 
fine  steel  hook  are 
used  for  the  set.  The 
work  is  exceedingly 
simple,  including 
but  two  motifs : 
the  rose  motif 
with  which  so 
many  are  fa- 
miliar, and  a 
simple  shamr 
rock  motif 
for  the  edge. 

Begin  the 
rose  as  fol- 
lows :  *  Chain 
seven,  catch 
in  the  fifth 
chain  from 
the  needle  for 
a  picot,  and 
repeat  from  * 
until  a  string 
of  sis  picots 

has  been  made.  After  the  last  picot 
oatch  in  the  first  chain  made,  to  form 
the  center  ring  for  the  rose. 

Firsf  Row — Chain  six  and  make  one 
double  crochet  in  the  space  after  the  first 
picot  of  ring.  *  Chain  three,  one  double 
crochet  in  space  after  next  picot,  and 
repeat  from  *  until  six  double  crochet 
are  made,  counting  the  starting  chain  as 
one  double  crochet.  After  the  last  double 
crochet  chain  three  and  catch  in  the 
third  stitch  of  the  starting  chain. 

Second  Round — Make  one  single  cro- 
chet and  six  double  crochet  in  each  hole 
of  preceding  row. 

Third  Round — Make  one  single  crochet 
in  each  double  crochet  of  "first  round,  and 
seven  chain  between  the  double  crochet, 
working  behind  the  second  round. 

Fourth  Round — Work  one  single  cro- 
chet and  fifteen  double  crochet  in  each 
space  of  preceding  round.  Join  at  the 
end  of  the  round,  thus  completing  the 
rose  proper. 

Working  the  Picot  Filling 

The  filling  around  the  rose  is  now  to  be 
made,  as  follows :  Chain  seven  and  catch 
in  the  fifth  chain  from  the  needle  for  a 
picot,  chain  eight  and  catch  for  a  picot, 
chain  two,  catch  in  the  third  double  cro- 
chet of  the  first  petal  of  preceding  round. 
Make  another  loop  with  two  picots  and 
catch  in  the  third  double  crochet  from 
the  end  of  same  petal,  and  work  all 
around  the  rose  in  this  way,  catching 
twice  in  each  petal. 
Catch  the  final  loop 
of  the  round  in  the 
center  of  the  first 
loop. 

Second  Round  — 
Chain  .seven,  catch  in 
the  next  loop  of  pre- 
ceding round  before 
the  first  picot.  Turn, 
over  the  seven  chain 
just  made  work  nine 
single  crochet.  Turn, 
chain  two,  one  double 
crochet  in  each  single 
crochet,  picked  up  on 
the  back  thread. 
Chain  seven  and 
catch  for  a  picot, 
chain  two,  catch  in 
the  center  of  same 
loop  in  which  the 
seven  chain  was 
caught,  make  two 
loops  with  two  picot.'* 
each,  catching  in  the 
center  of  the  next 
two  loops  of  preced- 
ing round.  Then  repeat  from  the  lK>giu- 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  round.  The  final 
loop  of  the  round  .should  Ije  caught  down 
in  the  center  of  the  final  loop  of  first 
round. 

Third  Round — Chain  seven  and  catch 
for  a  picot,  chain  two,  catch  in  the  first 
stitch  of  shell,  make  two  loops  with  two 
picots  each,  catching  in  the  center  and  at 
the  end  of  the  .shell,  make  two  loops  with 
two  picots  each  along  the  row,  then  re- 
peat from  the  l^eglnniiig  to  the  end  of  the 
row.  Make  two  loops  after  the  final  .shell. 

Fourth  Round — Make  two  loops  with 
two  picots  each,  as  usual,  catching  the 
first  in  the  space  after  the  picot  of  small 
loop  of  preceding  row.  Chain  .seven, 
catch  in  the  next  loop  Ix^fore  the  picot. 
turn  nnd  make  a  .shell,  chain  .seven  and 
catch  for  a  picot,  chain  two,  catch  in  cen- 
ter of  .same  loop  in  which  sev(>u  chain 
was  caught,  make  two  loops  along  the 
round,  and  rei)eat  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.   Make  one  round  all  picot  loops, 


Detail  showing  the  Rose  and  Shamrock  Motifs 


making  two  loops  over  each  shell  of 
preceding  round  as  before,  and  fasten  off. 

Shctmrock  Medcdlions 

For  the  shamrock  medallions  arOund 
the  edges  a  padding-thread  is  used.  No.  20 
crochet-cotton  is  taken  for  this. 
Work  in  single  crochet  one 
and  one-half  inches  of  the 
padding-thread  alone, 
taking  a  double  strand 
of  the  latter  and 
working  enough 
single  crochet 
upon  it  to  make 
a  big  loop  of 
the  work.  For 
the  first  petal 
of  the  first 
shamrock  now 
work  (.still 
over  the  pad- 
ding  alone) 
one  single 
crochet,  two 
double  c  r  o  - 
chet,  eighteen 
treble  crochet, 
two  double 
crochet,  one 
single  cro- 
chet. Draw 
up  the  pad- 
ding beneath  these  stitches  and  catch  to 
the  first  of  the  petal  stitches.  Make  two 
petals  more  in  the  same  way  and  catch 
the  last  stitch  of  the  last  petal  to  the 
first  stitch  of  the  first. 

Work  eighteen  single  crochet  over  the 
padding  alone,  and  draw  the  latter  to  a 
tiny  ring  beneath  the  stitches.  Then 
make  one  single  crochet  over  padding  in 
each  stitch  along  one  half  an  inch  of  the 
big  loop,  picking  up  the  stitches  on  the 
back  thread.  Turn  the  padding  sharply 
and  over  it  alone  work  in  single  crochet 
for  a  length  of  one  inch,  giving  this  part 
a  slight,  inward  curve.  At  the  end  make 
a  shamrock  as  before,  and  work  in  single 
crochet  over  padding  along  the  st^m,  to 
the  stitch  with  which  work  was  started. 
Catch  in  center  stitch  of  first  petal  made 
in  first  shamrock  and  fasten  off. 

Make  ten  rose  medallions,  and  cut  a 
stiff  paper  pattern  of  the  correct  size  and 
shape  for  the  collar.  Baste  the  medal- 
lions in  position  down  upon  it,  and  join 
them  by  working  rows  of  picot  loops 
between  them. 

Make  enough  .shamrocks  for  the  edge 
of  the  collar,  fasten  them  in  place  and 
join  them  and  fill  in  all  the  spaces  with 
the  picot  filling. 

Now  work  along  the  neck  edge  of  the 
collar  as  follows :  Make  one  single  cro- 
chet in  center  of  each  loop,  and  between 
the  loops  chain  enough  to  keep  work  flat. 

Second  Row — Make  one  double  crochet 
in  every  third  stitch  of  preceding  row, 
two  chain  between. 

Third  Row  — 
♦Three  single  crochet 
in  first  hole,  one  sin- 
gle crochet  in  next, 
chain  three,  one  sin- 
gle crochet  in  same 
hole,  and  reiwat  from 
*  to  the  end  of  the 
row.  Fasten  off  and 
remove  from  pattern. 

The  cuffs  are  made 
in  the  .same  way  as 
the  collar. 

If  the  needlewoman 
has  no  desire  to  make 
a  coUar-and-cuff  .set, 
but  wishes  to  crochet 
a  straight  banding  of 
Irish  lace,  either  for 
edging  or  in.sertion, 
she  can  find  nothing 
prettier  than  this 
pattern  of  simple  rose 
and  shamrock  motifs. 
The  shamrock  edge, 
.so  easily  worked,  is 
most  unusual,  and  if 
a  narrower  edging  than  the  whole  pat- 
tern is  desired,  the  roses  might  be 
omitted  and  only  the  shamrocks  used, 
with  enough  inner  rows  of  the  picot  loop 
filling  to  give  the  needed  width  of  lace. 

For  a  Child's  Set 

This  pattern  also  may  lie  used  for  a 
child's  coat  set,  but  for  this  purpo.se  the 
stems  of  the  shamrocks  should  be  omit- 
ted. Using  the  trefoils  alone  gives  an 
odd  effect  to  the  edge,  one  that  is  very 
delicate  and  very  appropriate  for  chil- 
dren's garments.  For  a  child  the  collar 
may  l)e  made  like  that  illustrated,  but 
the  cuffs  .should  have  rounded  ends, 
matching  those  of  the  collar.  If  a  sailor 
collar  is  preferable  to  a  round  collar, 
enough  rose  medallions  should  be  made 
to  cover  the  back,  row  after  row. 

In  giving  the  size  of  the  cotton  used  for 
the  work,  ordinary  crochet-cotton  is  in- 
tended. If  Irish  crochet-cotton  Ls  used, 
No.  CO  is  quite  fine  enough  for  this  set 
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Cousin  Sally's  Girls  and  Boys 


From  Cousin  Sally's  Letter-Box 

Deab  Cousin  Sally — I  received  the 
button,  as  I  said  before.  Your  letter  cer- 
tainly pleased  me.  It  rained  this  morn- 
ing. I  nearly  got  caught  in  a  rain,  and 
the  roads  are  very  muddy.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  a  picnic  at  our  school 
the  tweuty-thii-d  of  May.  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  when  it  is  over.  School  lets 
out  the  twenty-third  because  we  had  no 
spring  vacation.  We  thought  it  best 
to  have  school  when  it  was  cooler  and 
be  out  when  it's  so  awful  warm.  I 
thought  you  were  flooded  out  in  Ohio, 
but  I  see  it  hasn't  found  you  yet.  I 
hope  you  and  the  other  members  are 
well.  I  will  make  a  story  and  you  can 
put  it  on  the  "Boys'  and  Gii-ls'  Page." 

I  remain  your  loving  cousin, 

Floy  Downey,  Age  12, 
Box  46,  R.  D.  2,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — I  like  to  read 
the  children's  page  in  the  Farm  and 
Fireside.  I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years 
old.  I  do  chores  and  help  Mama  with 
the  housework.  We  have  a  large  sugar- 
busli.  We  tapped  about  four  hundred 
buckets.  I  have  four  calves,  two  kittens 
and  two  bantams  that  I  feed.  I  hope 
this  letter  will  be  put  in  print. 

Your  cousin,        Lois  Blowers, 
Sanford,  New  York. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — I  received  your 
kind  letter,  and  I  am  sending  you  the 
five  cents  for  the  rules  and  Club  button. 
Also,^I  am  going  to  be  a  member  of  your 
club.  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  how 
1  help  Mama  with  the  housework.  I 
■wash  dishes  and  wipe  them,  and  I  can 
cook  and  bake  cakes  and  pies.  One  night 


A  Page  for  Young  Folks 


A  Workaday  Chat  With 
Cousin  Sally 

DEAR  COUSINS  —  "Afterawhile" 
kand  "To-morrow"  are  the  last 
I  chums  I  want  any  of  the  cousins 
to  have.  Even  in  the  languid 
summer  days  they  should  be  shunned, 
for  they  are  companions  who  sap  instead 
of  buUdlng  up. 

Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  we 
ought  to  be  practical,  not  dreamy  or — 
No.  I  will  not  write  "lazy,"  for  I  am 
sure  no  cousin  could  or  would  be  that.  I 
simply  want  to  bring  before  your  mind 
that  there  are  other  things  as  interesting 
as  napping  in  a  hammock  if  you're  a 
girl :  or,  if  you're  a  boy,  lying  on  the 
grass  in  the  shade  watching  the  fleecy 
clouds  untU  you're  caught  into  fast- 
asleep-land. 

Be  a  help  to  Mother  so  that  she  can 
have  the  same  chance  for  resting  that 
you  have.  Let  Father  see  he  has  a  son 
who  is  interested  in  the  farm.  Keep  so 
wide  awake  that  nothing  escapes  you. 

Help  yourself  by  learning  the  how 
and  why  and  when  of  farm  life.  There  is 
nothing  more  interesting  or  that  will 
more  generously  help  you  to  become  the 
^  successful  man  or  gracious,  capable  lady. 
A  boy  chum  of  mine  named  Allan  has 
his  summer  all  mapped  out.  He  was 
telling  me  about  it  a  while  back,  and 
when  I  said,  "But  aren't  you  going  to  nap 
any  until  fall?"  his  voice  almost  equaled 
a  vigorous  thump  on  a  table  when  he 
said,  "Time  to  loll  when  crops  are  all 
ill  I"  I  said  no  more,  but  I  am  sure,  con- 
sidering that  turnips  follow  the  summer 
crop  he's  most  Interested  in,  that  Allan 
intends  hustling  until  frost  shakes  down 
the  nuts,  and  even  then  he  will  be  har- 
vesting for  the  family  feast  upon  wal- 
nuts, hickory-nuts  and  butternuts  the 
winter  through. 

Allan  will  work  and  have  a  jolly  time 
too,  for  he  tells  me  the  "Jolly  Grew"  are 
going  to  have  some  dandy  times.  Jaunts 
and  fishing  trips  to  the  creek,  with  home 
lunches  scorned  in  favor  of  bacon  toasted 
ovei-  a  fire  and  eggs  and  potatoes  roasted 
in  hot  ashes. 

All.  the  work  and  play,  much  better 
than  luxurious  ease  under  an  apple-tree 
or  up  in  the  haymow. 

Auother  chum,  Minnie,  is  going  to  be 
Mother's  aid.  I  have  reason  for  believ- 
ing the  butter  will  be  even  nicer  than  of 
yore,  and  the  eggs  fresher.  (Minnie  is 
not  going  to  forget  egg-gathering  once, 
nor  slight  a  single  nook  big  enough  to 
hold  a  nest.) 

Summer  can  and  should  be  a  grovrtng 
time  for  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  crops. 
If  crops  didn't  grow  harvest-time  would 
be  a  dreary  season ;  and  if  the  cousins 
should  cease  striving  they  would  not  be 
able  to  gather  the  crop  of  "castles" 
which  working,  added  to  dreaming, 
builds.        Lovingly,     Cousin  Sally. 


A  Whizzle 


The  Whizzles  and 
the  Wumps 

By  Pauline  Frances  Camp 
1 

■yHEY'RE  funny  litde  creatures. 

Are  the  Whizzles  and  the  Wumps; 
They  do  not  like  to  be  alone. 

But  go  about  in  clumps. 
TTie  Whizzles  are  all  curlicued. 

And  every  querl  turns  up. 
Just  like  the  wiggly-waggly  tail 

Of  any  little  pup. 
But  the  Wumps  are  just  the  other  way. 

Their  querhes  downward  go; 
And  they  are  scary  Kttle  things. 
As  by  cind  by  you'll  know. 


A  Wump 


The  Wumps  and  Whizzles  go  to  school. 

You  think  that's  very  queer? 
They'd  never  have  vacation  if 

There  was  no  school,  my  dear! 
Their  lessons  are  not  quite  like  yours. 

As  you  may  well  suppose. 
They  leam  to  curl  their  kinks  and  querls 

And  hop  upon  their  toes. 
And  when  a  Wump  has  learned  the  trick 

Of  standing  on  his  head 
He  never  is  a  Wump  again, 

A  Whizzle,  he,  instead. 


And  now  vacation-time  has  come, 

TTiey  skip  about  and  play. 
At  least,  the  Whizzles  do;  the  Wumps 

Are  nothing  like  so  gay. 
They  play  at  marbles,  hoop  and  ball 

(Those  of  the  Wumps  are  square). 
"Because  they  cannot  roll  so  far," 

They  sigh,  with  plaintive  air. 

4 

The  Whizzles  make  them  mighty  stilts. 

That  lift  them  way  up  high. 
And  whiz  about  with  shouts  of  glee. 

The  Wumps  are  not  so  spry. 
They  make  their  stilts  close  to  the  groimd. 

The  step  two  inches  tall; 
TTiey  think  that  it  is  safer  and 

'Tis  not  so  far  to  fall. 


The  other  day  the  Whizzles  went 
A-swimming  in  the  lake. 

And  all  the  little  Wumps  began 
To  shiver  and  to  shake. 


The  Whizzles  dived  and  squirmed  like  eels. 

Each  gave  the  other  chase. 
They  rode  upon  the  fishes'  backs. 

Had  many  a  jolly  race. 
"Come  in,  the  water's  fine,"  they  called; 

The  Wumps  shook  harder  yet. 
"We  do  not  dare,"  they  shrilly  squeaked, 

"We  fear  we  might  get  wet." 


So  when  the  Whizzles  capered  home. 

All  rosy,  warm  and  pink, 
TTiey  left  the  Wumps,  with  chattering  teeth. 

Still  sitting  on  the  brink. 


I  cooked  supper  by  myself  for  Papa  and 
Mama.    I  will  close  for  this  time. 

Yours  truly,         Ida  L.  Cox, 

.  Alva,  Oklahoma. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  I 
enjoy  reading  your  page  as  much  as  ever. 

I  am  in  my  eighteenth  year  and  find 
plenty  of  work  on  the  farm  to  keep  me 
in  good  health  and  spirits. 

Yours  sincerely  as  ever, 

Charles  Tanner, 
Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

One  of  our  used-to-be-cousins,  now 
barred  from  being  an  active  member  be- 
cause he  is  a  man,  is  still  interested  in 
us,  as  his  letter  shows.  One  of  the  pithy 
sentences  he  wrote  me  is.  "A  man's 
character  will  never  rise  higher  than  his 
aims."  Charles  has  grown  into  a  strong, 
healthy  man  and  is  one  of  the  cousins 
who  will  always  grow  mentally,  for  he 
sees  the  opportunities  about  him  and  is 
not  afraid  of  the  work  always  needed  to 
change  the  "possible"  into  the  "real." 

Dear  Cousin  Sally — I  hope  all  the 
cousins  are  well  and  happy.  Do  you 
ever  give  prizes  of  dolls?  I  have  two 
little  dolls  and  one  big  one.  I  have  had 
the  big  one  nearly  two  years. 

Do  city  people  take  Farm  and  Fire- 
side? I  like  it  very  much.  Do  you  like 
to  live  in  the  city  or  in  the  country?  I 
like  the  country  best.     Your  cousin, 

Ruth  Hoge. 


Riddles  for  Girls  and  Boys 

Of  three  stripes  I  can  make  the  num- 
ber thirty  by  adding  three  other  stripes. 

Answer :  By  crossing  the  three  stripes 
with  three  other  stripes :  XXX. 

Guessing  a  number.  Think  of  a  num- 
ber. Add  the  same.  Then  add  8.  Now 
divide  it  into  two.  Subtract  the  number 
imagined.   There  remains  4. 

Answer :  He  has,  for  instance,  thought 
of  the  number  10.  He  adds  the  same 
number.  Then  he  has  20.  He  adds  8. 
Then  he  has  28.  He  divides  it  into  two. 
Then  he  has  14.  He  subtracts  number 
imagined.    There  remains  14 — 10=4. 

The  trick  is  very  simple.  There  always 
remains  half  of  the  number  added.  Of 
the  number  imagined  nothing  remains : 
it  has  first  been  doubled,  and  then  half 
of  it  has  been  subtracted,  and  finally  the 
number  imagined  Is  ordered  to  be  sub- 
tracted. So  there  remains  nothing  of  it : 
10-M0=20,  half  of  20=10,  10—10=0. 

Who  has  first  four  feet,  then  two  and 
finally  three? 

Answer :  A  man ;  first,  as  a  baby,  he 
creeps,  then  he  stands  erect,  and  in  old 
age  he  uses  a  cane. 

Ten  guests  get  ten  eggs.  Each  is  to 
have  one,  and  yet  one  egg  is  to  remain 
in  the  dish. 

Answer:  One  of  the  guests  takes  the 
dish  with  the  egg,  so  that  egg  remains 
in  the  dish. 


Ice  Cream 
You  Can 
Serve  With  Confidence 

is  the  kind  you  make  yourself  at  home.  You 
finow  what  it's  made  of.  You  ^nou)  that 
the  cream,  the  milk,  the  eggs,  the  sugar  and 
the  flavoring  are  good.  You  know  that 
the  ice  cream  is  pure.  Know  this,  too,  that 
the  best  ice  cream  you  can  make  is  with  the 

Triple  Motion 

White  Mountam 

Ice  Cream  Freezer 


— tfie  treezer  of  ri^t  principle  and  best  conjtructioD. 
While  the  can  is  revolving,  two  dashers  move  ia 
opposite  directions,  thoroughly  beating  the  creani. 
Joking  it  light  and  smooth,  increasing  its  bulk. 
The  fatnoos  triple  motion  makes  this  freezer  die 
quickest  in  action  and  easiest  to  operate.  If  you 
want  to  practice  real  economy  and  yet  continue  to 
SCTve  ddidoos  desserts,  gel  a  White  Mountain  Ice 
Cream  Freezes  in  your  home  at  once.  Sold  by 
de  Jeis  everywhere. 


Look  for  the 
Diamond 


trade  mark 
on  the  Wrapper 


Write  today  for 
our  free  booklet, 
"Frozen  Dainties. 
It*s  a  splendid 
housekeeping  aid. 

The  White  Mountain 

Freezer  Co. 
Dept.  Y .    Nashua,  N.  H. 


RTsrio 

P  SHADE ^ 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 
Wood  or  tin  rollers.  "ImproTcd" 
qiuiea  no  taclca.     InTentor'fl  Big* 
nature  on  genuine: 


APrUTC  PORTRAITS  35c,  FRAMES  15c, 
H  U  C  n  I  O  Sheet  Pictures  Ic,  Stereoscopes  25c, 
Views   Ic.  30  days'  credit.    Samples   and   catalog  free. 

Consolidated  Portrait  Co..  Dept.  4037,  loa?  W.^dams  St..  Chicagii. 


Bi^  Profits  in  Home  Canning 


-wtth 


STAHL  CANNER 


'  Stops  sarplaa  fruits  and  vege- 
I  tables  going-  to  waste.  Very 
little  money  required  — big 
profits  —  a   wonder  money 
maker  on  the  facm. 

Stahl  Canning  Outfit 
All  sizea.    Fully  guaranteed, 
I  start  yoa  out  with  every- 
rtliing  needed.   Over  100, OOOin  use.  Priccs?4.20 
lip.  Write  for  bigillnstratedcataloir today — Now. 
F»  8.  StahU  Box  583.  Qnincy.  III. 


Ladies*  World  Club 

THE  LADIES'  WORLD  is  one  of  the 
best  woman's  publications  at  any 
price.  A  single  copy  of  this  splendid 
journal  would  be  a  lieat  at  the  price  that 
we  offer  you  an  entire  year's  subscription 
in  connection  with  Farm  and  Fieeside. 
We  are  more  than  pleased  to  offer  you 
such  a  bargain.  Every  reader  who  takes 
advantage  of  this  offer  is  bound  to  agree 
with  us  on  this  point. 

Farm  <md  Fireside,  1  year, 

regular  price  50c 
The  Ladies'  World,  1  year, 

regular  price  50c 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Both  for 

only 
60  cents 


Uc  r  THIS  WONDERFUL  rDrr 
i  t  DISHWASHER  iKtt 


FOR  THIRTY  DAYS 


This  is  the  Kitchenette  Family  Dish- 
washer— the  machine  that  will  wash 
and  sterilize  the  dishes  used  by  any 
family  in  a  few  minutes.    No  need  to 
put  your  hands  in  water. 
The  Kitchenette  Dish- 
washer does  the  work.  It 
is  so  easy  and  simple  that  ?  X.,..^ 

a  child  can  use  it  and 
it  is  ri  gi  dly  guaran- 
teed. 

Every  Housekeeper 
.should  have  one  at  once. 
We  don't  ask  you  to  buy 
it  until  you  have  used  it 
for  30  days  and  proved 
to  your  own  satisfaction 
that  it  will  do  the  work. 

Tbe  Kitchenette  Dishwasher  has  been  tested  and  approved  by  thft 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute  of  New  York  City. 

We  ship  you  a  Kitchenette  Dishwasher  with  freigtit  prepaid.  Use  it  for  30 
dajB,  thcQ  if  yoa  want  it,  take  advantage  of  the  i^6h  discount  or  pay  on  oop 
easiest  of  easy  jjayment  plftoa.  If  not  is  represented  we  will  take  it  back  at 
our  eipense. 

CAEY-DAVIS  CO.,  Inc.,  42  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  Dept.  M-1 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  the  Kitchenette  Family  T>ig}f 
washer,  with  fnll  particolars  of  your  free  trial  offei. 


Name,.,,,, 

Address  ., 
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Points  for  Young  Pitchers 

By  Chelsea  Curtis  Fraser 


MOST  boys,  when  they 
join  a  baseball  club, 
want  to  be  pitcher. 
They  never  stop  se- 
riously to  consider  whether 
or  not  they  can  do  the  ex- 
acting work  that  important 
office  of  a  team  demands  bet- 
ter than  some  other  boy  of 
the  nine,  but  let  their  ambi- 
tions run  away  with  them, 
and  all  clamor  to  be  pitchers. 

To  all  such  boys,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  occupy  the 
pitcher's  box.  I  wish  to  say : 
The  position  is  a  good  one : 
it  is  full  of  honor  for  the 
boy  who  succeeds  in  it ;  but 
if  you  have  never  before 
pitched  in  a  game  and  do  not 
know  for  sure  that  you  have 
good  control,  good  speed, 
good  endurance,  good  curves, 
and  a  good  head  in  a  tight 
place,  before  you  importune 
your  captain  for  a  place  on 
his  pitching  staff,  do  enough 
private  practising  to  make 
sure  in  your  own  mind  that 
you  have  at  least  the  control, 
speed,  curves  and  endurance. 
This  can  be  done  quite  con- 
clusively, and  if  you  are  successful  in 
the  matter  of  these  four  elements,  you 
have  a  strong  chance  of  making  good  as 
a  pitcher,  and  can  test  out  your  head 
work  in  actual  play. 

Head  work  is  an  essential,  however. 
Without  coolness  in  times  of  peril,  such 
as  when  a  batsman  is  on  the  point  of 
"walking,"  when  the  bases  are  full  and 
a  heavy  hitter  up  to  bat,  when  your 
teammates  seem  all  going  to  pieces  and 
making  errors  galore, — without  the 
ability  to  preserve  your  composure  per- 
fectl.v  unruffled,  you  will  not  succeed  as 
a  pitcher.  Then,  too,  you  must  be  sa- 
gacious as  well  as  cool ;  you  mu.st  learn 
quickly  the  batting  abilities  and  batting 
weaknes.ses  of  the  men  who  stand  up 
before  you :  learn  just  where  a  thrown 
ball  will  l)e  in  the  most  awkward  place 
for  them  to  strike  it — and  put  it  there 
not  less  than  three  times  out  of  four 
attempts  \ 


But  now  we  are  getting 
into  control.  That  is  one  of 
the  four  requisites  of  a  good 
pitcher  which  you  are  to  se- 
cure in  your  private  practice, 
before  you  embarrass  your 
captain  by  your  application, 
or  imperil  the  interests  of 
your  team  by  trjing  your 
hand  at  pitching  without  any 
excuse  for  it 

Practise  In  the  back  yard, 
alley,  anywhere  that  will  af- 
ford you  sufficient  space  and 
proper  seclusion.  It  is  best 
to  have  a  companion  to  catch 
and  return  your  balls,  but 
you  can  work  alone,  as  many 
of  the  greatest  pitchers  have 
done  under  similar  condi- 
tions, by  placing  your  rep- 
resentation of  home-plate 
about  five  feet  in  front  of  a 
wall  or  buUdlng.  The  latter 
wUl  act  as  a  backstop,  and  if 
of  stone  or  brick  will  gen- 
erally rebound  the  ball  to 
you. 

The   home-plate   may  be 
a   piece  of  white  paper, 
weighted  by  a  brick  or  stone, 
or  a  block  of  wood  painted 
white  or  faced  with  paper  or  cardboard 
tacked  upon  it.   It  should  be  the  regula- 
tion size,  fifteen  inches  square. 

The  regulation  distance  for  the  pitch- 
er's box  from  the  home-plate  is  sixty  and 
one-half  feet,  but  boys  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  thirteen  should  shorten  this 
distance  to  forty-five  feet  Therefore 
set  the  practice  pitcher's  box  a  distance 
to  correspond  to  this  from  the  practice 
home-plate,  as  conditions  in  this  respect 
must  be  the  same  as  In  an  actual  game. 
With  a  stick,  scratch  a  rectangle  in  the 
ground  whose  dimensions  are  six  by 
twenty-four  Inches,  as  the  pitcher's  box. 

Standing  within  this  box,  attempts 
should  be  made  to  throw  straight  balls 
directly  over  the  base.  See  that  they  not 
only  go  over  it,  but  that  they  travel  no 
lower  than  a  batsman's  knees,  nor  higher 
than  his  shoulders :  that  is.  within  the 
strike  zone.  A  stick  stuck  Into  the  ground 
close  to  the  base,  with  two  rags  tied 


thereto  at  these  distances  will  help  you 
to  gage  the  balls  for  height 

When  you  can  control  the  straight  ball 
at  moderate  speed,  get  the  same  control 
with  slow  speed,  then  full  speed.  A  slow 
ball,  after  an  extremely  fast  one,  often 
fools  a  batsman  completely,  and  he 
strikes  long  before  it  reaches  him  and 
vice  versa.  Next  practise  cutting  the 
inner  and  outer  corners  of  the  plate  at 
will  with  the  fast  balls. 

Your  control  will  never  be  perfect ; 
you'll  be  working  to  better  it,  as  long  as 
you're  a  pitcher ;  but  the  degree  of  ac- 
curacy to  which  you  can  bring  it  in  a 
short  time  is  far  higher  than  you  sup- 
pose.   And  you  must  have  it 

The  Spit-Ball 

The  vagaries  of  the  so  called  spit-ball 
are  supposed  to  result  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  thrown  with  no  spin  at  all.  That  is 
why  a  part  of  the  ball  is  wetted.  If  you 
wish  to  try  to  learn  this,  practise  with  a 
clean  ball  on  which  you  have  painted  a 
black  spot,  to  show  you  when  you  are 
throwing  it  without  twirling.  'The  first 
requisite  in  throwing  a  spit-ball  is  speed, 

Out-Curve 

The  batsman  sees  the  pitcher  hold  this 
curve  in  the  way  illustrated.   The  ball  is 
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the  other  way,  with  its  palm  toward  you, 
and  the  ball  goes  out  along  the  side  of 
the  forefinger.  Many  pitchers  gi-ip  the 
ball  with  the  end  of  the  thumb  also,  and 
give  a  part  of  the  twist  vrith  that  An 
out-curve  may  be  thrown  underhand, 
with  a  bit  of  rise  on  it,  and  with  si>eed 
and  control  it  is  very  effective,  a  hard 
ball  to  place. 

The  Drop 

This  diagram  shows  how  the  batsman 
might  view  the  ball  as  the  pitcher  Ls 
about  to  release  it  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  no  good  pitcher  will  give  a  bats- 
man time  to  realize  how  he  is  holding 
the  ball  for  any  throw,  as  he  wishes  to 
surprise  him,  and  batsmen  are  often 
pitchers  or  acquainted  with  the  practices 
of  the  art  The  out-drop  is  gripped  very 
tightly  by  the  first  three  fingers  and  base 
of  the  receded  thumb.  It  is  cast  straight 
overhand,  and  rolls  over  the  tips  of  the 
three  fingers  mentioned.  It  travels  ap- 
parently straight,  but  suddenly  pitches 
downward  just  before  reaching  the  plate. 

In-Shoot 

The  illustration  is  a  straight  front 
view  of  this  curve,  as  a  batsman  would 
see  the  ball  held  by  the  pitcher  faciug 
him.    The  ball  is  gripped  firmly  in  the 


To  the  left  is  the  In-Shoot,  to  the 
right  the  Out-Curve,  and  below  is 
one  of  the  ways  to  throw  a  Drop 


gripped  tightly  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  in  pitching  the  in-shoot,  except  that 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  are  placed 
fm-ther  luider  the  ball,  and  the  thumb 
back  of  it.  The  fleshy  part,  or  base,  of 
the  thumb,  and  the  two  encircling  fingers 
do  the  entire  gripping.  The  throw  is 
made  partly  overhand,  as  In  the  former 
case,  but  at  delivery  the  hand  is  turned 


manner  shown,  and  thrown  almost  di- 
rectly overhand.  While  the  hand  is  still 
at  an  upward  angle  before  the  body,  the 
thumb  of  the  hand  is  given  a  slight  turn 
toward  the  batsman,  so  as  to  project  the 
ball  on  its  way  off  the  further  side  of  the 
second  finger.  The  ball  curves  in  toward 
the  batsman,  and  must  be  thrown  to  the 
left  of  the  plate  to  get  it  over. 


Complete  Outfit  for  Baseball  Players 


Every  Boy  Can  Win  This  Outfit 


HERE  is  what  you  get:  One  strong,  well-balanced  hard- 
wood bat;  one  heavily  padded  catcher's  mitt  with  patent 
wrist  fastener;  one  strong  wire  mask  with  heavy  pads  and 
elastic  fastener;  one  neat,  adjustable  boy's  belt,  one  thickly 
padded  finger  glove  suitable  for  infielder  or  outfielder;  one 
baseball  cap  of  regular  "big  league"  pattern,  and  one  Junior 
League  baseball  that  is  guaranteed  to  stand  batting.  You 
get  the  whole  outfit,  all  for  doing  Farm  and  Fireside  a 
little  favor  that  won't  take  more  than  an  hour  of  your  time. 

Send  Me  Your  Name  To-day 

Just  as  soon  as  you  send  me  your  name  and  address,  I  will  tell  you  just  how  you  can  win  this  splendid  outfit.  But  act  to-day.  This 
IS  a  special  offer  iust  to  my  boy  friends.  I  have  only  a  hundred  outfits.  But  hurry  and  send  me  your  name  to-day  and  you  can 
get  an  outfit  as  described.    Simply  write  your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  mail  it  to  me,  or  a  post-card  will  do  just  as  well. 

Baseball  Man,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


HAVE  the  boys  in  your  neighborhood  organized  a  baseball 
team?  Here  is  your  chance  to  win  a  complete  seven-piece 
outfit  without  spending  a  cent  of  your  own  money.  This  is 
a  chance  for  the  wide-awake  young  captain  or  manager. 
This  is  a  standard  outfit  made  by  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  athletic  goods  in  the  world.  It  is  far  and  away  the 
finest  prize  we  have  ever  offered  our  young  friends,  and  we 
know  that  you  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  splendid 
quality  of  the  outfit. 
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No.  1945 — Dressing- 
Sacque  with 
Round  Collar 

32  to  44  bust.  Material  re- 
quired for  36-inch  bust,  five 
and  one-half  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  material,  or  three 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  mate- 
rial.   This  pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  1906 — Room  Gown 
with  Large  Collar 

32.  36,  40  and  44  bust.  Mate- 
_  rial  for  36-tnch  bust,  seven 
and  five-eighths  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material, 
or  four  and  one-eighth  yards 
of  forty-four-inch  materiaL 
Price  of  this  pattern,  ten  cents 

pVERY  woman  who  is 
busy  in  the  summer 
will  be  interested  in  the 
(practical  clothes  shown 
on  this  page.  They  are  all 
euited  to  warm  weather 
wear,  and  aU  of  them  are 
the  kind  that  shp  on  and 
off  in  the  quickest  way. 
The  designs  Nos.  2284 
and  2180,  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  any  wash 
-materials,  are  of  special 
■interest.  They  have  all 
the  quickly-put-on  and 
comfortable  features  of 
a  wrapper  and  the 
dainty  trim  effect  of  a 
dress  for  summer  days. 


Just  Practical  Patterns 

Wrappers  and  Aprons  for 
Warm  Days 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No.  1906 


No.  2182— Princesse  Work 
Apron:  Large  Amnholes 

32  to  44  inch  bust.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  me- 
dium size  or  36-inch  bust,  five 
yards  of  thirty -six-inch  material. 
Price  of  this  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1910— Belted 
Dressing-Sacque 
32  to  44  bust.  Materia!  for 
medium  size,  three  and  three- 
fourths  yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material,  or  two 
and  one-fourth  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  The 
price  of  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No.  2298 — Long  Apron 
Buttoned  in  Front 

32.  36.  40  and  44  bust.  Mate- 
rial for  36-inch  bust,  five  and 
one-half  yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material,  or  three 
and  three-fourths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  Tlie 
price  of  pattern  is  ten  cents 

\X/0M.4N'S  HOME 
^  COMPANION  pat- 
terns are  not  sold  in 
stores  or  through  agents. 
Order  from  the  nearest 
of  the  following  pattern 
depots,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive the  patterns  almost 
as  quickly  as  if  ordered 
in  your  home  town:  Pat- 
tern Department,  Faeji 
AND  Fire|side,  381 
Fom'th  Avenue,  New 
York;  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Farm  and  FniE- 
siDE,  Springfield,  Ohio; 
Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside, 
1554  Cahfornia  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


No.  2284 — Belted  Wrapper  in  Two  Styles 

32  to  46  bust.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  five  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  with  three  fourths  of  a  yard  of  twenty-seven-inch  material 
for  collar  and  cuffs.  Width  in  medium  size,  two  yards.  Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  2 1 80 — Tucked  Wrapper  in  Two  Styles 

32  to  44  bust.  Material  required  for  36-inch  bust,  seven  and  three- 
fonrths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  materia],  with  three  fourths  of  a  yard 
of  contrasting  material.    The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  1906 


No.  2182 


No.  1910 


No.  2180  No.  1945 


No.  2298  No.  2284 


Copyright,  1913,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


This  Dsunty 
Summer  Waist 


$1.00 


KT50289— Women's  Waists  of  soft  white 
batiste  embroidered  in  blue  or  rose  color. 
Made  with  yoke,  collar  and  cuffs  of  plain  white 
batiste:  Valenciennes  lace  edge  on  the  new 
fiat  collar  and  turnback  cuffs:  elbow-length 
inset  sleeves:  closing  ^nsibly  in  back.  Sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  delightfully 
cool  and  dainty  Summer  Blouse  and  a  great 
value  at  Sl.OO. 

In  ordering  this  Waist  state  the  nuniber 
(KT.50289)  and  bust  measure.  If  it  does  not 
please  you  in  every  way,  return  to  us  at  once 
and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 


Summer  Catalogue 

Our  Summer  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address.  It  will  prove  of  value  and 
interest  to  any  woman  who  has  occasion 
to  shop  by  mail  and  is  interested  in  high- 
grade  merchandise,  fairly  priced.  In  writ- 
ing please  mention  this  j^aper. 


STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER 

PHILADELPHIA 


BOYS! 

Get  This 

AIR-RIFLE 

Without  Spending  One  Cent 

The  Daisy  Air- Rifle  is  a  re- 
peater.    It  shoots  350  times 
without  reloading.     ;  It  is 
strong,  durable  and  shoots 
accurately.  It  cultivates 
trueness  of  sight  and 
evenness  of  nerve.  , 


This  rifle  is  harm- 
less.   It  uses  no 
powder  —  j  ust 
air. 
Air  is  plei> 
tiful  •  .^d 
shot  costs 
but  10c 


These 
fine  air- 
rifles  are 
provided 
with  pistol- 
grip,  true 
sights,  and  are 
stronglj'  made 
Boys  have  use  for  it 
every  minute — hunt- 
ing  in  the  woods, 
shooting  at  targets, 
drilling  as  soldiers, 
and  innumerable 
uses  that  only  boys  can 
discover.    Every  boy  will 
want  one  of  these  rifles,  and 
this  is  an  unusual  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  high-class  Air- 
Rifle. 

BOYS 

Send  a  postal  to  Farm  akd 
FiHESiDE  to-day.  Just  say  you 
want  an  Air-Rifle  withouthaving 
ing  tol  pay  one  cent.  Thousands 
of  happy  boys  easily  earned  them 
this  way. 

Write  to-day.  Addrt*t 

Farm  and  Fireside 

SFSINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Save  «5  to  ^23 

Factory  Prices— Freight  Paid— One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
les.s  money.  Freight  pre- 
pai  d — stove  com  es  all  pol- 

fshed.  reAdy  to  set  up.     Use  it  one  ycai — if 
you  aren't  s^sfied  we  refuud  your  muuey. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Bie  Free 

Citaltpff  shows  why  improved  feaiures  of  Gold  Coin 
Stores  inak£t!icm  fael-«avers  aud  splendid  bakers 
— why  they  h^ve  given  SAtisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,     8  Oak  St-.Troy.N.Y. 
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At 
Soda 
Fountains 
or  Carbon- 
ated in  Bottles. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  QUALITY 


NOT  SOLD  UNDER  ANY  OTHER  NAME. 

The  "XEW  HOME"  sewing  machine  is  built  upon  honor,  and  made  for 
lifelong  sers  ice.  The  "NEW  HOME"  is  the  only  sewing  machine  which  is 
a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  It  is  made  better,  easier  to  operate  and  lasts 
longer  than  any  other.  If  you  get  the  "NEW  HOME"  you  will  not  have  an 
endless  chain  of  repairs.  All  parts  are  interchangeable.  Our  guarantee  never 
expires.   This  machine  has  been  ser\'ing  the  housewife  the  past  half  century. 

You  want  the  best  value  for  your  money  in  everything.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
purchasing  a  sev/ing  machine  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  write  to 

THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO..  Orange.  Mass.  Dept  H. 


98  cents 


'6  YEAR 
CUAJIANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 

To  ftdTsruM  oui  Luiiaeu.  vs.*  a««  friesdj  uid  latroduca  oar  c»x&lcgW 
of  XllTia  Wftubai  «•  vkLl  t«ad  t^Ueleput  B&Urotd  wkteh  ckUl  po«tp«id 
for  ONLY  96  CENTS.  &eQtltmtD'l  liM,  faU  nlck<l  ailrtr  pl«Md 
MM,  MQtBatlTt  0^  divl.  krrtr  «ft^p«ciest,  itaia  *iad  Aad  atcQ  Mt.  •  perfset 
daakMiMr  ud  fully  ru&naucd  for  b  ywtt.  B«ad  tM«  •4T«rtiMaiBt  to  OJ 
wltb  9i3    CENTS  «»t«b  viU  b«  MSI  b7  ntnra  mill  pott  p«l^ 

BfttUfftctica  fuk^^l  or  c:o&<7  rtfosdttd.     8«&d  ^  tod*;.  Addr«M 

B.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO..  538  So.  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO. 


Randall,  Ohio,  Race  Track.  Qnnd  Staod,  CooIIdc  Sh^d,  "Doc" 
WatUnos'i  Barn,  baandcrv'  8tabl«a,  aod  all   n«w  baJldioft 
aronod  Track  coTcred  with  J-M  A«b«>toa  BooflDf 


Don't  Rent  Your  Roof— Own  It 

You  are  literally  paying  rent  every  time  you  coat,  gravel  or  repair  your 
roof.   Why  not  do  away  with  this  expense  by  using  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing? 
Its  first  cost  is  the  only  cost,  for  it  never  needs  coating  or  other  protection. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

is  an  all-mineral  roofing.    So  it  is  not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  water,  gases 
or  chemical  fumes,  and  affords  perfect  fire  protection.  Is  still  in  good 
condition  on  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country  after  more  than  a 
quarter-century  of  wear.    J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  buildings.    Anyone  can  lay  it.    Sold  direct  where  we  have 
no  dealer.     Illustrated  Book  No.  2260  sent  on  request.  Write  our 
nearest  Branch  today  for  copy. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


HuVFAcrT-RF.Rs  or  Aanr«TOft  ahd        ACfiTcTVItt  Ai^nr^Toi  RooFtiroi,  pACxnroi, 

I1AUM.4IA.  PmoDi,CT»  AdO^O I Elkcteicai.  SorrLiM,  Ktc. 

Aibanr     Cblcaco       Detroit  LooIbtHU       Kew  Tork    San  FraocUco 

SaUlmor*  ClQclnnatl   Indlanapolli  Milwauhe«      Omaha  ScattU 
BoatoD      CterslaDd     Kaitaai  CUjr  Mtnntapoli*    PhlUdvlphU  Bt.  Loot* 
Buffalo      Dallaa  Lot  Aot^le*  KcwOrlcaot  PltUburcb  ByraciLM 

TRBCANiBTAK  H   W.  JOUN*J  M  A X VILLB  CO.,  LWITED 
T.  r  .iito    M  .i,*.r-  .»1    Wl],Dlp«c    VancouTtr  ISM 


Farm  and  Fireside,  June  7,  1913 

When  Strawberries  are  Ripe 


Recipes  for  the 
First  Fruit  of 
the  Season 


Tested  and  Con- 
tributed by  Our 
Readers 


Strawberry  Cream 


Strawberry  Puffs — Mis  well  one  pint 
of  flour,  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing-powder and  a  little  salt.  Make  into 
a  soft  dough  with  milk,  using  about  one 
cupful.  Put  a  spoonful  of  the  dough  into 
well-greased  cups,  then  a  spoonful  of 
strawberries,  then  another  of  dough. 
Steam  for  twenty  minutes.  Turn  out  on 
a  platter,  and  serve  with  strawberry 
sauce,  prepared  as  follows : 

Strawberry  Sauce — Cream  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  add  gradually  one 
cupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  a  little 
lemon-juice.  Beat  in  as  many  crushed 
berries  as  mixture  will  hold,  and  serve 
cold,  or  melt  over  hot  water,  and  serve 
hot. 

Strawberry  Charlotte  Russe — Make  a 
light  sponge-cake,  and  bake  in  a  tin  with 
a  center  tube.  Cool  the  cake,  and  remove 
most  of  the  center,  leaving  a  shell.  Fill 
in  with  sweetened  berries,  and  add  sweet- 
ened whipped  cream  to  the  top,  scatter- 
ing a  few  large  berries  over  the  cream. 
Serve  in  pointed  pieces. 

Strawberry  Pie — Line  a  deep  pie-plate 
with  pie-crust  and  prick  in  several 
places.  Bake  to  a  delicate  brown.  Fill 
the  shell  with  crushed  sweetened  berries, 
and  spread  with  whipped  cream.  Or 
place  one  quart  of  sweetened  berries  in  a 
deep  baking-dish,  cover  with  a  sheet  of 
rich  pie-crust,  and  bake. 

Strawberrj'  Ice — "Whip  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  Crush  two  quarts  of  hulled  ber- 
ries with  one  pound  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  let  stand  one  hour.  Strain,  and 
flavor  with  lemon-juice.  Soak  one  table- 
spoonful  of  gelatin  in  cold  water,  and 
dissolve  with  a  little  hot  water.  Cool, 
and  add  to  the  berry  syrup.  Place  in  a 
freezer,  and  when  partly  frozen  beat  in 
the  egg  whip,  and  freeze  stiff.   H.  A.  S. 

Delicious  Strawberry  Shortcake' — Four 
cupfuls  of  sifted  flotir,  three  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  one  tea- 
spoonful   of   salt,   one   teaspoonful  of 


Strawberry  Jelly — Soak  one-half  box 
of  gelatin  in  enough  cold  water  to  cover 
it  until  soft.  Add  one-half  cupful  of 
boiling  water.  Cru.sh  one  quart  of  straw- 
berries, and  strain  out  the  juice.  Add  to 
it  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of 
one  lemon.  Add  this  syrup  to  the  hot 
gelatin.  Strain  through  a  flannel  bag, 
and  mold  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream.  Or  mold  in  a  deep  dish 
with  cylinder  in  center.  "WTien  cold  un- 
mold,  and  fill  center  with  sweetened 
whipped  cream. 

Strawberry-and -Pineapple  Salad — Put 
strawberries  in  a  salad  dish  with  alter- 
nate slices  of  fresh  or  canned  pineapple. 
Pour  over  the  mixture  the  strained  juice 
of  two  lemons  or  two  oranges.  Keep  on 
ice  until  ready  to  serve  as  a  dessert  with 
sponge-cake  and  whipped  cream. 

Strawberry  Cream  Biscuits — Make  a 
rich  biscuit-dough,  and  bake  in  gem-pans 
until  light  and  delicately  browTied.  Cut 
a  circle  from  the  top  of  each,  remove  the 
soft  interior,  and  fill  the  centers  with 
sliced  strawberries  and  whippted  cream. 
Top  each  biscuit  with  one  of  the  tiny 
crust  circles  and  serve  at  once.  M.  H.  N. 

Strawberry  Cream — Whip  one  cupful 
of  thick  cream.  Cut  one  pint  of  berries 
into  bits  with  a  silver  knife.  Stir  them 
lightly  into  the  cream.  Soak  one  table- 
spoonful  of  gelatin  in  one-fourth  cupful 
of  cold  water.  Dissolve  in  one-fourth 
cupful  of  boiling  water.  When  slightly 
cooled  add  to  the  Ijerries  and  cream,  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar. 
When  it  begins  to  thicken  pour  in  a  wet 
mold,  and  harden. 

Strawberry  Meringue — Place  in  a 
large  bowl  two  cupfuls  of  hulled  berries 
and  half  a  cupful  of  white  sugar,  and 
shake  them  about  until  the  berries  are 
well  sugared ;  then  spread  them  over  a 
thin,  sweet  cake  baked  in  a  square  jelly- 
tin.  Fit  a  strip  of  paper  around  the  cake, 
and  fasten  with  a  pin.  Make  a  meringue 
with  the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  a  eup- 


Strawberry-and-Pineap- 
ple  Salad,  with  whipped 
cream,  is  pictured  in 
the  dish  above.  1 1  may 
be  made  with  either  fresh 
or  canned  pineapple 


Strawberry  Cream  Bis- 
cuits, in  the  lower  dish, 
make  an  attractive  des- 
sert for  a  Sunday  night 
supper,  and  are  easier 
to  serve  than  shortcake 


butter,  one  tea.'jpoouful  of  lard  and 
enough  .sweet  milk  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Remove  the  hulls  from  two 
quarts  of  strawlierries,  and  sprinkle 
them  with  a  generous  amount  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  enough  to  make  a  quantity 
of  ."^yrup.  and  let  them  stand  for  half  an 
hour.  Sift  the  salt,  flour  and  Iwking- 
powder  together,  rub  in  the  shortening, 
and  then  with  a  fork  stir  in  lishtly  and 
quickly  the  milk,  making  a  dougli  that  Ls 
too  soft  to  I)e  rolled.  Turn  this  Into  two 
grea.sed  tins,  and  bake  !i  light  l)r«)wn  In  a 
quick  oven,  testing  with  a  straw  to  .see 
when  done.  Hutter  the  layers,  and  spread 
the  first  with  strawberries,  pouring  over 
a  part  of  the  juice.  Place  on  top  of  this 
the  next  layer,  the  re.st  of  the  berries 
and  juice,  set  In  the  oven  a  few  moments, 
and  .serve  hot,  with  a  pitcher  of  sweet 
cream.  E.  C.  H. 


ful  of  powdered  sugar,  spread  It  over  the 
berries  on  the  cake,  and  set  In  a  quick 
oven  to  brown.  E.  I.  L. 

To  Can  Strawberries,  put  over  them  a 
syrup  made  of  granulated  sugar,  heat 
tiie  ix^rries  enough  to  shrink  them, 
warm  and  fill  the  jars,  put  on  the  rub- 
bers and  covers  and  place  in  a  boiler  of 
hot  water  on  the  stove,  with  a  little 
straw  under  and  between  the  jars.  Boll 
for  a  few  mlnute.s,  remove  from  stove, 
and  when  the  jars  are  cold  tigliten  caps 
and  store  in  a  dark  cellar.       J.  D.  R. 

Strawberry  Ice  -  Cream  —  Mash  one 
quart  of  bt>rrles.  and  beat  with  one  and 
one-fourth  pounds  of  spgar.  Stir  until 
the  sugar  Is  dls.solved.  then  add  .slowly 
one  pint  of  new  milk  and  one  quart  of 
whlpiK?d  cream.  Mix  and  freeze.  E.  I.  L. 


